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PROLOGUE. 

It was the commencement of August, 1493. 

The advanoe of rosy-fingered Morn had dispelled the 
clouds of darkness from the bosom of the Elbe, and the 
rays of the rising sun were reflected from the gilded pin¬ 
nacles of the Castle-Church of Wittenberg. 

On one side of the ancient town, from the banks of the 
river to the verge of a vast forest of pines, the luxuriant 
harvests waved thefr golden heads: on the other side 
the rich pasture-lands were covered with the flocks and 
herds of the Lord of Rosenthal. 

But while the sun dawned on the fair scene, and the 
town, the University, the Castle, and the feudal mansion 
of Rosenthal, which stood on an adjacent hill, awoke to 
the light and bustle of a new day, it was still dark in the 
subterranean dungeons of the prison of Wittenberg. 

Of all the wretched inmates ef those drear abodes, 
none kept his eves fixed upon the grated window of his 
solitary cell witn more anxious longing than a youth in 
the unassuming garb of a student. 

Seated on the straw in the corner of his lonely dungeon, 
he eagerly watched for the first beam that might deign 
to visit him. 

For six long months had he pined in solitude in that 
cell—the deepest and darkest mthe prison of Witten¬ 
berg. 

Time had passed; but with the hours and days that 
dragged themselves along with'such leaden feet, each 
fondly-cherished hope had departed from the student’s 
breast. 

Even his imagination—once so glowing and so enthu¬ 
siastic in its visions—had at length failed to conjure up 
those phantoms which might make him believe that deli¬ 
verance was near. 

Yes—for six months had he lingered in that dungeon, 
anxiously awaiting the hour which should enable him to 
justify himself before the criminal tribunal. 

Six months had passed away in mingled hope and bit¬ 
terness of heart; and he had prayed and wept, and wept 
and prayed by turns—how vainly! 

Then he had shut his eyes, even in the midnight dark¬ 
ness of the dungeon, as if he could thus draw a veil over 
his maddening thoughts. 

But still those thoughts haunted him in a thousand 
ghastly and appalling shapes, till he became afraid of the 
obscurity of his cell—hence his ardent longing for the 
presence of the sun. 

What was that youth’s crime ? 

He had loved—and still loved—a noble lady—dearly, 
madly loved her. 

O Theresa! thine imago seemed to smile at times amidst 
the gloom of his imprisonment, as the star from the 
midst of tho thunder-clouds cheers the ocean-tossed 
mariner. 

Yes—thee he loved as fervently and well as ever man 
vcould love; and thy young heart beat with reciprocal 
^tenderness for him. 

2 But he was poor-^ahumble student; and Theresa was 
~ the only daughter and the heiress of the Lord of Rosen- 
Tthal. 

It was a crime in the haughty Baron’s eyes for one so 
;■ low as the young student to aspire to the love of a maiden 
-kt of such high degree; and by the influence of the vindic¬ 


tive father, the youth was thrown, on certain fictitious 
charges, into the prison of Wittenberg. 

Such an atrocity was easily perpetrated in those times, 
when fendal power was predominant; and the same in¬ 
fluence which had effected it had hitherto succeeded in 
delaying judicial investigation. 

Thus the once noble and generous heart of that young man 
had been tutored by adversity and persecution toentertam 
and cherish sentiments of deadly vengeance against tho 
powerful lord who had been the-eause of his sufferings. 
Those sufferings were so intense that oft-times had he 
exclaimed, “On ! that some power, celestial or infernal, 
would listen to my supplicating voice, and aid me in my 
misery ! Fain would 1 give all hopes in this life for one 
hour of Theresa’s love, and all my chances of heaven for 
one short minute of revenge I” 

And these words he now repeated, for the thousandth 
time, as he sat upon his straw, watching for the appear¬ 
ance of the light. 

Suddenly the bolts of his dungeon-floor were drawn 
back, the heavy chain outside fell with a clanking din 
upon the stone’floor, and the turnkey entered, bearing a 
lamp. 

That light fell upon the handsome but care-worn 
features of the youth, whose chestnut hair, blue eyes, 
and fair complexion denoted him to be a true son of Saion 
birth. 

“ What do you require of me ?” exclaimed the student, 
starting from his straw pallet, and drawing up his noble 
and well-knit form to its full height. “ It is not the hour 
for my poor provender to be renewed; .that duty you 
fulfil at night; and now, methinks, morning must be about 
to dawn. But, ah 1 perhapB you come to tell me that I 
am free,*’ added the youth, his tone assuming a hasty 
expression of joy—“ to announce to me the order for my 
liberation ? Speak—is it so ?” 

And ho clasped his hands together. 

“Faust,” returned the man, “ in such a plaee as this 
one must be nerved to hear sad rather than happy tidings. 
It is for to-day!” 

“ To-day—my liberty!” ejaculated the young man, nis 
pale countenance becoming flushed with aglow of anima¬ 
tion. 

“*Tis not your liberty which I have to announce,” said 
the turnkey; “ but in an hour you must prepare to render 
an account of all your misdeeds to the Tribunal. Morning 
has already dawned, and by the time its beams can reach 
this cell, the officers will come to fetch you to the Judg¬ 
ment-Hall,” 

“ This announcement is most welcome,” said the young 
student. “ Know you not that you bring me certain 
hopes of my release ? I shall refute with ease the foul 
aspersions which have been thrown upon me, and freedom 
then must follow.” 

“Think not so, poor youth,” returned the gaoler; 
“ buoy not yourself up with hopes which must experience 
bitter disappointment. Of what crime do you imagine 
yourself to be accused ?” 

“ The calumnies of the Lord of Rosenthal have implied 
that I sought to carry off his daughter and force her into 
marriage,’ 1 answered the youth; “but my love for her 
was of too pure, too holy, and too disinterested a nature 
to permit me even to contemplate such a deed of perfidy 
and violence.” 
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“ And know you not that from her birth the Lady 
Theresa has been betrothed to the Archduke Leopold, 
the nephew of his Imperial Majesty, Maximilian the 
First ?” demanded the turnkey, significantly. 

“I know it well,’* replied Faust, with a mournful air. 
“ But Theresa and I met—and loved ; and her generous 
heart preferred the humble stndent whom she saw and 
knew, to the mighty prince whom she never saw and never 
knew.” 

“Then hast thou confessed thine own crime, Faust ?” 
said the turnkey. 

“ How crime r" ejaculated the student. “ Is it a crime 
to love in obedience to Nature's dictates—those prompt¬ 
ings which haughty men cannot control P” 

“It is a crime to look with the eyes of love upon-a 
maiden betrothed to one of the imperial blood," answered 
the turnkey; “ and the penalty of that crime is death." 

“Death!" cried the unhappy youth, suddenly aroused 
to a full sense of his danger. “But this is horrible! It 
cannot be! You dream—you rave! Human injustice 
does not fly to such extremes." 

“ It is enough that one so great and powerful as the 
Baron of Rosenthal should be your enemy. You were 
doomed to die the day you entered here." 

4 ‘ But how know you so well the intent of the Tribunal 
—you who are only a subordinate, and to whom the judge 
would never reveal the foul iniquity of this proceeding ?" 
demanded Faust. 

“I have passed through the ordeal," answered the 
turnkey; “ indeed, I am a prisoner now, for I was but 
too happy to purchase my life upon the one condition 
that I should pass the remnant of my sad existence in the 
condition of a gaoler." 

“ What was your crime ?" demanded Faust. 

“ Of that no matter. My sentence was death upon the 
wheel." 

“And could nothing save you, except the condition 
which you have named?" 

“ Nothing could save me. But, stay!" ejaculated the 
man, after a pause ; “ I had forgotten! Yes—there was 
one dread alternative more hideous still, and to that I 
nearly yielded. But my good genius interposed to save 
me—and I would rather linger out my life in this degraded, 
wretched occupation, than purchase legal power and 
countless wealth by means of that alternative." 

“ Was it, then, so very terrible ?" asked Faust, shudder¬ 
ing—he knew not why. 

“Nay—urge me not to speak more," said the man, 
apparently recoiling with ineffable horror from the 
suoject, as if it were something monstrously, hideously 
palpable. 

“Good turnkey, give me further explanation !" cried 
Faust. “Thou hast pricked my curiosity in a most 
sensitive point." 

“ But I will not gratify it," said the turnkey, glancing 
around with affrighted looks: “ lor this—this is the very 
cell!" 

“Nay—refuse me not this boon!" exclaimed Faust. 
•* See! here is my purse—it contains all my wealth. I 
give it to thee; thou may'st find a use for it—I shall have 
none, perhaps," he added, mournfully. 

“Thanks for the gold," said the turnkey, greedily 
clutching the purse: “ it is an argument which hushes 
all my scruples. Listen, then. An old tradition, but 
little known beyond these walls, declares that on a time, 
a century and a half ago, a learned man, whose days and 
nights were spent in deep researches after the hidden 
mysteries of science, became a prisoner in this self-same 
dungeon. He was well versed in cabalistic lore, and knew 
the power of incantations over demons. He was con¬ 
demned to death on the wheel; but by his detestable art 
he escaped that punishment. For, by a certain spell, he 
raised up a demon from the depths of hell, and to nim he 
sold himself, body and sonl, for liberty, riches, power, 
and long life. The incantation which he used remains 
deep-graven upon this wall. Tradition says that his own 
hand wrote it there, and that all mortal attempts to efface 
it are vain and useless. Such was the alternative to which 
I ere now alluded, and which is within the reach of him 
who may choose to consummate so horrible a sacrifice !" 

With these words, the turnkey, shuddering from head 
to foot, held the lamp towards that portion of the wall 
which overhung the stndent's bed, ana exclaimed— 

“Holy Virgin protect us!—yes, the inscription is there 
still!" 

Faust turned his eyes eagerly towards it. 

“ Nay—read it not!" cried the gaoler, in alarm, “else 
would the demon yield obedience to the spell, and stand 
before us here, clothed in all his terrors." 


At the same time the man retreated a few steps, so 
that the glare of his lamp no longer fell upon the inscrip¬ 
tion. 

“I must now leave you, Faust," he said. “Prepare 
yourself—in a short half-hour the officers will be here." 

The turnkey left the cell, taking the lamp with him. 

Faust was again plunged in total darkness. 

“Yes," he exclaimed aloud, when he was once more 
alone, “ that man did well to shun so fearful an alterna¬ 
tive. May God give me equal courage to resist the temp¬ 
tation! Oh, Theresa," he continued, wildly, after a 
moment's pause, “ dear Theresa, thou knowest that I 
would dare all for thee! Alas l how changed have all 
my sentiments become within the last half-hour! Oh, 
that I had never heard that fearful tale, which rings like 
a tocsin in my ears, and seems to find an echo m my 
heart! I feel rebellious thoughts rising within me. They 
teach me to aspire to*those dread heights where I might 
haply linger for a time, but whence it would be my 
destiny to fall into the pit of hell's eternal fires ! Oh, 
Theresa! to clasp thee in my arms—to hear thy silver 
tones sound in my ears—to catch the sweet glances of thy 
melting eyes, and to watch the throbbing of thy gentle 
breast—oh, this—this indeed were paradise! And then," 
he continued, his voice changing from a plaintive tone 
to one of extreme bitterness, “ and then to wreak my 
vengeance upon that proud baron and the unjust judge, 
who have condemned me ere my trial—to wreak that ven¬ 
geance which will be second in sweetness only to Theresa’s 
love, but which even that love may not avert, although 
one of the victims be her father. Oh, this were also para¬ 
dise ! Yes, Theresa, for love of thee I would renounce 
my hopes of heaven, and to gratify my vengeance I 
would not refuse to sign a compact with the powers of 
hell!" 

At this moment the door again opened, and an officer 
entered the cell, bearing a light. 

“Faust," he said, “I am come to lead thee into the 
presence of the chief iudge, who in a few minutes will 
take his seat in the Judgment-Hall." 

“One moment only!" cried Faust, a cold shudder 
creeping over his whole frame. “ Or, stay—grant me 
three minutes to reflect upon my dangerous position." 

“I will not refuse the request of a man who cannot 
have many hours to live," said the officer, in a compas¬ 
sionate tone. 

He then placed the lamp upon the floor, and retired. 

“ A man who cannot have many hours to live!” repeated 
Faust, when he was again alone. “My fate, then, is 
decided on ; the gaoler aid not deceive me." 

He paused, and reflected profoundly. 

“Alone—once more alone!" he exclaimed, at the expi¬ 
ration of a minute. “Oh, dangerous solitude! AlQne 
with my own thoughts—those perilous companions of an 
interval like this ! Away, rebellious sentiments! 
Avaunt, unhallowed aspirations! I will not—cannot 
barter all my future hopes for a short period of terrestrial 
joy!" 

The officer returned to the cell. 

“ The time you asked has gone, and yon must follow 
me," he said. 

“ Again I pray thee—I implore thee for a moment’s 
grace," cried the unhappy student. Only two minutes 
more—two poor, short minutes, just to collect my scat¬ 
tered thoughts—and I shall be at thy disposal." 

“ I risk the anger of the chief judge," returned the 
officer; “ and yet I cannot find it in my heart to disre¬ 
gard your supplication." 

The officer once more left the dungeon, into which a 
straggling beam of the snn now found its way. 

“ Oh! no—no, I cannot die so young, and leave all I 
hold dear behind!" cried Faust, now pacing the cell in 
an agitated manner, while his eyes beamed with unnatural 
tire. “ Beloved Theresa, we will meet again! I will 
pour forth the fervour of my passion at thy feet, and I 
will wreak deadly vengeance on thy sire and his corrupt 
judge. My fates decree it—my destiny is fixed—I must 
obey their mandates! Yes, yes—I will live for love and 
vengeance!" 

With these words, he took the lamp in his hand, and 
advanced towards the inscription on the wall. 

But even then he dared not accpmplish his terrific 
purpose. 

“No, no—better to die now than resign all hopes of 
salvation!" he cried, while his soul was a prey to the 
most agonizing emotions. “ What! are the three minutes 
gone already ? Hark—a step approaches! Now it lingers 
without. Perhaps that kind officer may yet accord me 
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another minute. Oh, I cannot dare death now—I who 
have scarcely seen two and twenty summersl” 

A shudder orept over his frame—his brain seemed to 
whirl. 

At length he exerted all his mental energies, and, by a 
desperate effort, turned his eyes upon the inscription. 

“ One bold, decided step,” he said, “ and all will be 
changed! Yes, I will take that step, although it lead to 
hell r * 

Then, without another moment's hesitation, he ap¬ 
proached the lamp close to the wall, and read, in a rapid 
tone, the following incantation 

“ By the suicide's grave, deserted and drear; 

By the howl of the jackal, and creaks of the bier; 

By the cold, creeping worm which preys on the dead; 

By the skull that provides the foul toad with a bed; 

By the ravens that flap their wings o'er the grave; 

By the witches’ abode and the skeleton's cave; 

By the murderer’s bones which bleach on the tree, 

I command thee, O Demon, appear unto me!” 

The moment the last words issued from the lips of the 
daring student, he fell back a few paces involuntarily, 
the lamp dropped from his hand, and a spirit, wearing a 
human form, stood before him. 

There was nothing terrible in the appearance of the 
Demon; on the contrary, his countenance wore an ex¬ 
pression of melancholy—nay, even of anguish, as if the 
eternal fire were gnawing at his heart. 

But around him was shed a powerful light, which illu¬ 
minated the whole dungeon. 

“ What wouldst thou with me ?” he asked, in a deep, 
sonorous voice. 

“ Save me—save me from this horrible place!” cried 
Faust. 

“I will!” answered the Demon, and he caught the 
student firmly by the arm. 

Then, with the rapidity of lightning, they rose together 
through the roof of the dungeon, and Faust became in¬ 
sensible. 

* * * * * ♦ 

When Faust awoke, he was reclining upon the pallet 
at his own humble lodging, in a street close to the prin¬ 
cipal entrance df the University of Wittenberg. 

He opened his eyes, and glanced fearfully around; it 
was broad daylight. 

But when his glance fell on the wainscot of the room 
instead of the massive stone walls of the dungeon—when 
he beheld the little table, with the writing materials on 
it, and the shelf whereon lay a few manuscripts which 
he had borrowed from the library of the University for 
the purpose of study—his countenance became animated 
with an ineffable joy. 

“ It is a dream—a very fearful dream!” he exclaimed, 
sitting up on his pallet. “ And I have thus been frightened 
at a dream! But, in good sooth, it was very terrible. 
Let me reflect! Methought I was cast into a noisome 
dungeon, and that I lingered there six months or more- 
hope after hope departing day by day. And then I 
dreamt—holy Virgin! I shudder still—that by some spell 
I raised a fiend, who snatched me in a moment from that 
horrible abode, just as the officer came in to lead me into 
the presence of the chief judge. But Heaven be thanked, 
it was a dream—an idle vision! I'll now away to Theresa, 
and tell her what I dreamt, and how I suffered in my 
dream. Dear girl! her tears will flow for me, as if I 
had indeed experienced all that I have fancied in my 
terrific vision. Yes, let me rise, and then away to 
Theresa!” 

Faust threw himself, with a joyous smile upon his arch¬ 
ing lips, and with a light heart, from the pallet; but no 
pen—no human language can describe the horror of his 
soul when, in the Shade of the curtain which overhung the 
head of the hnmble couch, he beheld the Demon ! 

“Merciful heavens!” exclaimed the wretched youth, 
staggering towards the table, whereon he leant to save 
himself from falling, “ it is not, then, a dream ?” 

The Demon, with his arms folded across his breast, and 
with an infernal smile of scorn curling that lip which ere 
now was alone expressive of profound melancholy—en¬ 
veloped, moreover, in a species of haze or dim mist which 
partially obscured his form—the Demon advanced slowly 
towards Faust. 

“ No— : it is nota dream!” he said, in that deep, sonorous 
voice which had before made every chord in the heart of 
the student vibrate; “ it is a reality m all its details—one, 
too, that involves your hopes of a hereafter Btate of bliss, 
and may make you mine. But still it is not too late! You 


may renounce mine aid—you may send me hence, and take 
your destinies in your own hand.” 

“ Say you it is not too late ?” exclaimed Faust. •* Oh! 
then, I will not have thine aid—I will not surrender all 
my hope and all my chance of future happiness. No—I 
will not use thy power. Thou may'st depart.” 

“ Hear but one word,” said the Demon. “If you re¬ 
nounce my aid and send me hence, that very moment 
must you return to the depths of yonder prison. Thence 
wilt thou be dragged to the Judgment-Hall—and from the 
Judgment-Hall the way is short which leads to the 
scaffold!” 

“I will dare it all!” cried Faust. “Heaven will not 
desert me. My faith is fixed on a power superior to thine 
—to that all-seeing power I look for aid. Ana even Theresa 
yet may be my own I” 

“ Fond fool, you rave!” exclaimed the Demon, with an 
ironical laugh. “ Think you that the high-born daughter 
of one of Germany’s most powerful nobles, and who is 
affianced to a prince, pines for the humble student who 
has been absent and silent now for half a year ? Think 
you her sire has not forged some fine tale of your indiffer¬ 
ence—some history of your fond devotion for some more 
favoured lady ? Theresa knows not of your imprisonment 
—she only knowB of your absence. Do you suppose, then, 
that she remains faithful to one whom she deems insin¬ 
cere ? Such constancy belongs not unto mortals.” 

“ Ah! if I thought that Theresa was unmindful of me— 
if I could believe that her heart had changed—that her 
love was now another’s—I would dare all which I might 
have to undergo by signing a compact with thee! Yes—I 
would have wealth and power,” continued the student, 
powerfully excited, “ that I might triumph over my rival 
—even be he the Archduke Leopold himself ! But I dis¬ 
credit thee, malignant fiend! Thou canst not prove one 
tittle of thy tale! No—Theresa is faithful still!” 

“ Why should I demonstrate my power to you P” de¬ 
manded the Demon, sneeringly, “ since you mistrust me 
thus ?” 

“ I swear,” cried Faust, “ that if you can confirm all you 
have ere now told me concerning Theresa's faithlessness, 
I will be yours—body and soul—so that I might enjoy 
wealth, power, vengeance, and triumph, during my stay 
on earth.” ■ 

“ You swear?” demanded the Demon. 

“ I swear most solemnly,” answered Faust. 

“ And you will sign a compact to the effect of what you 
just have said,” pursued the fiend; “ wealth, power, ven¬ 
geance, and triumph during your stay on earth P” 

“ I will sign that compact,” replied the student, un¬ 
hesitatingly—for he was .maddened to despair by all he had 
heard concerning his well-beloved Theresa. 

“ Have then thy wish!” cried the Demon; and ex¬ 
tending the right arm towards the window, he chanted 
these lines— 

“ By the spells that you fear. 

By the charms that have power. 

Fair Theresa, appear 
As thou art at this hour!” 

A dark oloud rolled slowly across the window, and as 
it passed away, it gradually revealed the interior of a 
room in the Castle of Rosenthal. There, upon a divan 
or sofa of Oriental fashion, Theresa was seen reclining, 
her long fair hair floating over her alabaster neck, her 
sunny blue eyes gazing attentively upon a miniature 
which she held in her hand. 

“ 'Tis she! ’tis she!” ejaculated the enraptured Faust; 
and he would havo rushed towards the vision, had not 
the Demon forcibly held him back. “ Yes—'tis she, my 
own beloved Theresa. I will fly to her!” 

“ Poor fool, be still,” said the sonorous voice of the 
Demon, sounding ominously in his ears. “ That is thy 
rival's miniature! See with what ardour she hangs over 
it! And now she places next to her heart that portrait 
of him whom she loves so fondly.” 

“ You have the power to do such wondrous things,” 
said Faust, in a tone of profound melancholy, “that I 
dare not doubt you. Yes—'tis too true—Theresa is 
faithless! May curses light upon the love which she has 
given to another!” 

The vision was now overshadowed by a mist, which 
gradually became more and more dense until it grew into 
a dark cloud. Then the dark cloud itself began to roll 
away, and in a few minutes all was as at first. 

“ Yes—it must be so,” mused Faust, for an instant un¬ 
mindful of the presence of the Demon; “ I comprehend 
it all—it is natural! She thought herself neglected. Not 
a visit—not a letter from me for six long months! How 
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could it, then, he otherwise ? My imprisonment was con¬ 
cealed from her, and her mind was poisoned against me! 
Revenge alone would prompt her to contract a union 
with one more assiduous than myself !” 

“ Faust, wilt thou be mine, now that thine eyes have 
seen the confirmation of all 1 told thee ?” demanded the 
fiend. 

“What? Be thine!—Oh, no! I did not promise!" 
ejaculated the student, wildly. “ For what should I 
lire since she is faithless? No—no—back to my dun¬ 
geon !” 

“ Perjured wretch!" cried the Demon. “ Has such a 
coward as thou the nerve to dare death upon the 
wheel?" 

“ Prove that such is the fate In store for me, and I am 
thine 1" said Faust, his blood running cold at the idea of 
that terrible penally. 

“ You swear once more to be mine ?” 

•‘Upon the conditions already named, X swear!” said 
Faust, “ nor will I fall back from my oath!” 

“Again thou hast thy wish!” exclaimed the Demon. 
And, once more extending his arm towards the window, 
he chanted the following incantation 

“ By the spells that all fear, 

By the charms that have power. 

Let the scaffold appear. 

With the multitude near. 

As it is at this hour!” 

The dark cloud rolled once more athwart the window, 
and as it cleared by degrees away, it revealed to the view 
of the affrighted student the great square in front of the 
prison. That vast arena was crowded with countless 
multitudes, and all eyes were turned towards the scaffold 
which was erected in the midst, and upon whose platform 
was all the apparatus for the mode of execution by break¬ 
ing upon the wheel. 

“Enough! enough!” cried Faust, turning away 
horror-struck from the appalling spectacle. 

“ Nay—be convinced that all that preparation is for 
thee,” said the Demon. “ Look once more!” 

Faust glanced again towards that appalling scene, and 
in the midst of the crowd he perceived the public crier. 

The crier rang his bell, and exclaimed, m a loud and 
solemn tone, “ Pray for the soul of Wilhelm Faust, who 
is to expiate his crimes upon the scaffold at mid-day! 
Pray for his soul!” 

“ Save me! 'save me!” ejaculated Faust, turning with 
an imploring air towards the Demon. 

“ I will! ” replied the fiend. “ Power, wealth, vengeance, 
triumph, and love for four-and-rwenty years—and then 
thou snalt be mine!” 

“ For four-aud-twenty years I No more ?” 

“ No more,” answered the fiend; “ and for that period 
I am thy slave!” 

“Power, wealth, vengeance, triumph, and love— 
Theresa’s love! Oh, these are great boons!” cried the 
student, liis heart beating violently with mad excitement. 
** Agreed! agreed!” 

The Demon placed a scroll upon the table, and pointing 
with his finger to the bottom of it, said—“ Sign V* 

Rendered desperate with fear, and wild with ambition, 
the daring youth hesitated not a moment, but seizing a 
pen. affixed his name to the parohment. 

The instant the dread compact was concluded, a terrific 
peal of thunder burst over the town of Wittenberg— 
the air became darkened, and a fearful storm began to 
rage. 

“ Wretch that I am!” exclaimed Faust, “what have I 
now done P” 

The infernal chuckle of the Demon fell upon his ears, 
rising ominously above the appalling din of ibe warring 
elements. 

Faust sank upon the floor, overwhelmed with an inde¬ 
scribable terror. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE COED AH D DAGGER. 

The day was verging to a close, in the middle of Ai .. o _, 

1493, when a solitary horseman stopped at a hostel, or 
inn, in the little village of Kemberg. 

He was a young man upon whose head scarcely three 
and twenty summers had shed their blessings, or as many 
winters their afflictions—physically and morally speak¬ 
ing, and, although not positively handsome, he had some¬ 
thing both engaging and commanding about him which 
created interest and inspired respect* He was attired 


in good, though by no means costly, apparel; yet his 
slashed doublet, his plain cap without a plume, and his 
short cloak, were worn in a manner which bespoke gentle 
breeding. 

He was not above the middle height; but his form 
denoted great muscular strength, ana seemed endowed 
with a vigour matured beyond his years. His coal-black 
hair fell in long curls over his lace collar, his chin was 
shaven close, but his small moustaches were evidently- 
cherished with care. His large, dark eyes beamed with 
intelligence, and his lofty brow and arching lip were 
characterized by a certain hauteur that suited not alto¬ 
gether well with the modesty of his garb^yet seemed to 
accord with the loftiness of his bearing. He wore a long 
rapier attached to his plain leathern belt, and in the 
holsters of his saddle was a pair of pistols of the heavy 
and clumsy fashion of the period. 

Mine host of the Black Swan hurried to assist the 
young stranger to alight; but the traveller, repulsing his 
officiousness, did not offer to move from his seat upon 
the fine chestnut steed which he bestrode. 

“ Worthy friend,” he said, in a pleasing but somewhat 
authoritative tone, “ how far do you cal1 it from hence 
to Wittenberg ?” 

“ Two leagues and better,” answered thelaudlord, who 
was a fine, portly man of about fifty, “and through a bad 
district—uneven roads, and those of evil repute. Is it 
not so, Father Theodosius ?” 

These last words were addressed to a tall, thin, elderly 
monk, who, aroused from his flask of wine and chat with 
the landlord by the arrival of the traveller, had lounged 
from the parlonr to the door of the tavern during the 
above short colloquy. 

“ Of evil repute, indeed!” echoed the monk, now sur¬ 
veying the young traveller with the most intense interest, 
while a smile of mingled surprise and joy played on his 
thin and emaciated countenance. “No one who values 
his life would venture through the mazes of yonder pine 
forest after dusk, or without an escort, however brave he 
might be.” 

“ What! is the Lord of Rosenthal so neglectful of the 
interests of travellers,” demanded the stranger, some¬ 
what angrily, “ that he permits lawless banditti to har¬ 
bour in his domains ?” 

“Yon pine forest belongs not to the feudal possessions 
of his lordship of Rosenthal,” answered the monk, “but 
to Count Manfred of Linsdorf,” he added, dryly. 

“What!” exclaimed the young man, “to that same 
Count who, as report says, alone of all the great nobles 6f 
the German Empire, appeared not at Court ou the day of 
Maximilian’s coronation P” 

“ The same,” answered the landlord, with some em¬ 
barrassment of manner, while the monk turned aside. 
“ But it is dangerous to speak of the affairs of Count 
Manfred,” continued mine host, sinking his voice almost 
to a whisper; “ as dangerous as to travel through yonder 
forest after sunset.” 

The traveller appeared to hesitate’for a moment; then, 
as if decided upon some fixed plan, he leapt from his 
horse, threw the bridle to the landlord, and said— 

“ I will not be deterred from prosecuting my louraey 
this evening. Nevertheless, I will refresh myself with a 
draught of your best wine, while you procure me a couple 
of sturdy fellows by way of escort. See that this be done 
quickly, and*let my horse in the meantime be well cared 

He them entered the tavern, and called for refresh, 
ments, which were immediately served him by the land¬ 
lord’s better-half. 

The moment the young traveller had crossed the 
threshold of the Black Swan, the monk aceosted ’the 
landlord, who was leading the horse to the stable, and 
said, in an imperative tone— 

“ Herman, that Stranger must not proceed farther this 
night.” 

“How can I prevent him, my lord?” asked the land¬ 
lord. 

“ Let his horse go suddenly lame or fall sick, and you 
cannot procure him another until the morrow,” replied 
the monk. “ Moreover, you can assure him that no escort 
is to be had.” 

“ It shall be done, my lord,” said the landlord, with a 
submissive tone and manner. 

“ And you will place him iu the Wainscot Chamber,” 
added the monk. 

“I will, my lord.” 

The monk then returned to the public room, and the 
landlord led the traveller’s steed to the stable. 

“Will your reverence condescend to partake of my 
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flask?” said the young stranger, with great urbariifcyof 
manner, when Theodosius entered the apartment. “The 
wine is none of the worst for a village hostel.** 

“ It might be more indifferent,** said the monk, seating 
himself at the table, and Ailing his cup. “ Have you 
journeyed far to-day, Sir Traveller ?** 

“Tolerably,** was the reply, “ But we were speaking 
ere now of Count Manfred of Iinsdorf. If rumour speaks 
truly, he is not on the best terms with his powerful neigh¬ 
bour, the Baron of Rosenthal.** 

“ So says report,** answered the monk, dryly. 

“ And I have also heard that the Count is much feared 
by his vassals, and leads'in many respects a strange life,** 
continued the traveller. “ I believe he is a widower, and 
has no heir to his vast estates ?** 

“ So says report,*’ again replied the monk, who seemed 
to relish the wine better than the conversation. 

“ Had he not an elder brother, who died sud¬ 
denly-** 

“ Sir Traveller,** interrupted the monk, “I am a priest 
of God, and meddle not with the temporal affairs of men 
—their spiritual welfare alone concerns me. If you 
would obtain information relative to the dwellers in 
these parts, I pray you address yourself to the worthy 
Herman.** 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when the landlord 
entered the room. 

“What news, mine host?** demanded the young tra¬ 
veller, turning with an ill-concealed disgust away from 
the morose ecclesiastic. 

“Sorry news,** was the landlord’s reply. “My lad 
has just come back from his search after a brace of 
sturdy fellows, and without success. There's a marriage 
at Farmer Bertholf’s, and not a man will leave it for love 
or money.** 

“ Then I must proceed alone,” said the traveller, coolly. 
“ I have not much to lose, and my life can avail the law¬ 
less horde but little.** 

“ But I had not told you all,** continued the landlord. 
•‘Tour horse has fallen suddenly sick.** 

“Perdition!** ejaculated the young stranger, starting 
from his seat; “are the fates then leagued to compel me 
to waste my time in this miserable hamlet of Kemberg ? 
I will go with you to the stable—lead the way.** 

These words were uttered in an imperious tone, which 
made the landlord bustle about to light a lamp, for it was 
^now dark. He then conducted the traveller to the stable, 
wbem^the hoffee was in reality found to be in a condition 
which annihilated all hope of prosecuting the journey by 
its means. 

“ You gave him to drink too soon,** said the traveller; 
“ the poor animal was heated, and the water was too 
cold. I must make up my mind to pass the night here; 
and, after all,** he added, in a musing tone, as ne patted 
the horse’s neck, “ my time is my own.” 

The traveller then took from his saddle-bags a certain 
drug, observing— 

“Fortunately, I have with me a medicament which 
will restore my brave steed to his usual vigour in a few 
hours. See that all be in readiness for my departure at 
daybreak.” 

The drug was administered to the horse, and the tra¬ 
veller returned to the public room in the tavern. Some 
food was served up to him, another flask was broached, 
and he endeavoured to lead the landlord into conversa¬ 
tion upon the affairs of the Count of Linsdorf and the 
Baron of Rosenthal. But the monk sat there ; and 
though he uttered not a word, but appeared to sleep be¬ 
neath the cowl which he had drawn over his face, his 
presence seemed to act as a spell to seal the lips of the 
host of the Black Swan. 

Annoyed at the monosyllabic answers which he received 
from that individual, the young stranger at length rose, 
and said— 

“Show me to my chamber.** 

The landlord instantly obeyed this command. Taking 
a lamp in his hand, he led his guest up a flight of steps 
and along a corridor to the Wainscot Chamber—a large 
and gloomy apartment, but tolerably well-furnished for 
a room in a small village inn. 

Placing the lamp on the old-fashioned mantelpiece, the 
landlord wished the traveller a good night's rest, and 
was about to withdraw, when the young man caught him 
by the arm, and said, in a tone of command— 

“ Who is that monk in the room below ?** 

“ A worthy ecclesiastic, named Theodosius,** was the 
answer; and the landlord hurried from the room, evidently 
fearful of further interrogatory. 

The door closed behind the host, but it struck the tra¬ 


veller that the creaking of a bolt immediatel^rfollowed 
the shutting of the door. 

He hastened to assure himself on this head. The door 
was indeed bolted outside 1 

“ What can this mean ?** said the traveller, to himself; 
and, by a natural impulse, he hastened to examine the 
window. “Strong iron bars!** he continued. “Surely 
no treachery can be meditated against me ?** 

Taking the lamp in his hand, he proceeded to scrutinize 
the room more narrowly. In a species of recess there 
stood a massive oak table, on which were a basin and 
ewer. 

As his glance strayed in that direction, lie perceived a 
panel in the wainscot of the recess suddenly glide back¬ 
wards, and a naked arm was thrust from the aperture. 
The hand struck a dagger forcibly into the table, the arm 
was then withdrawn as speedily as it had appeared, and 
the panel glided back into its place. 

All this was the work of a single moment. 

The young man rushed forward, and tried to Temove 
the panel—but in vain. 

He then turned his eyes upon the dagger that stuck 
upright upon the table, into which it had been so violently 
thrust. A cord was twisted round tho handle, and to 
that cord was fastened a slip of parchment. 

The traveller tore the parchment away, and glanced 
his eyes in profound alarm, over the hues that were 
traced upon it, and which ran thus 

“By the Dagger and Cord you are commanded to 
follow, without resistance, and in profound silence, the 
person who will visit you at midnight. Herein fail 
not.** 

The parchment fell from the young traveller’s hand, 
and, overcome by terror, he threw himself upon a seat, 
exclaiming— 

“ Holy Virgin defend me! This is a summons which 
even such as 1 dare not disobey !’* 


CHAPTER II. 

THE VEHH TRIBUNAL. 

When the first emotions of fear had subsided, the young 
traveller felt ashamed at having given *way to that terror 
with which the appearance of the Cord and Dagger, and 
the imperious summons, had inspired him. 

“ What have I done,** he said, in a musing tone, as ho 
paced the apartment, “that I should be afraid ofTffe 
Vekm Tribunal? I know that I dare not disobey its 
summons: I know that, were I to do so, the Free Count 
would adjudge me to death, and the secret servants of the 
Tribunal would exercise the sentence at any risk to them¬ 
selves! Holy Virgin!” ho continued, in a tone of in¬ 
creased excitement, “what is the power of emperors, 
archdukes, or princes, when an association of a hundred 
thousand men, linked by secret signs and modes of greet¬ 
ing, and including members of the highest as well as of 
the lowest classes—an association that takes the functions 
of the laws in its own hands, and tries and punishes in the 
name of tho emperor and the empire—an association 
which causes to tremble the proudest lords and mightiest 
knights, when its servants raise their voices by night at 
the castle-gates of those feudal despots, and summon 
them, by the Cord and Dagger, before the Vehm—the 
power of the Emperor of Germany and King of the 
Romans is as nothing, I say, when weighed with that 
which this dread association exercises!’* 

The young man paused and shuddered in spite of him¬ 
self ; for he knew that the members of the Vehmgericht, 
or Secret Court, were bound by a fearful oath, and by the 
dread of death, to conceal the judgments which might be 
passed upon anyone; and ho asked himself, “ Can it be 
possible that any unknown or private enemy, belonging 
to the Vehm, can contemplate so terrible a fate for me ? ’ 
Then he paced the room with agitated steps. 

“ But, no,** he said, after an interval of deep medita¬ 
tion, “ these courts can never use their power, or direct 
their influence to private vengeance. They were founded 
as a barrier against the rude and brutal force of crime; 
and when the Emperor Sigismund, in 1429, became one of 
the initiated, he mnst have known well tho principles 
which actuated them ! Let me, then, confront with bold¬ 
ness these men who dare to judge even nw;—and let me 
not show a craven heart in the presenco of a tribunal 
against whose laws I am unconscious of having offended.** 
There was something noble and commanding about that 
young man, as he thus nerved himself to support an ordeal 
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which was known to be of a nature calculated to make the 
boldest tremble. 

Midnight arrived, and found the traveller animated 
with that stern courage which he was res dived nothing 
should subdue. 

Nor did he quail when he heard the bolts outside his 
chamber door cautionsly drawn back. 

That door was opened slowly; and a man, armed to the 
teeth, but whose countenance was totally unknown to the 
young traveller, entered the chamber. 

In his hand he carried a naked poniard, around the 
handle of which was twisted the symbolic cord. 

The traveller uttered not an exclamation of either sur¬ 
prise or fear, but bowed his head in acknowledgment of 
the authority whose messenger he was now prepared to 
accompany. 

The man also observed a profound silence as he beckoned 
the traveller to follow him. 

They descended the stairs, passed out of the tavern by 
the back way, and struck into a path, which soon led them 
into the forest of pines. 

But as the young stranger accompanied the servant of 
the Vehm, he soon perceived that other armed men kept 
pace with them at a short distance. 

The moment they entered the pine-forest, the mes¬ 
senger, who had charge of the traveller, lighted a torch ; 
and the young stranger, as well as the dependants of the 
Vehm, who followed at short distances, took that sombre 
glare, which seemed a supernatural will-o'-the-wisp, as 
their guide. 

Thus they all advanced in solemn silence through the 
dense mazes of the forest. 

At length they came into an open space, where a rude 
chapel was constructed for the use of pious wayfarers. 

There they stopped: and the messenger who had charge 
of the stranger now spoke for the first time. 

“You must be blindfolded,” he said; “but fear 
nothing: I am a mere dependant, and neither intend nor 
wish you harm.” 

“ Whither are you leading me ?” demanded the young 
stranger, who, in spite of himself, experienced a sense of 
vague and ineffable terror creeping over him. 

The messenger pointed significantly to the dagger and 
cord, which now occupied a place in his girdle, amongst 
other formidable weapons—as much as to say, “ You are 
going to the seat of that tribunal of which these are the 
emblems.” 

The stranger strove to oonauer his emotions, and 
allowed himself to be blindfolded without resistance—for 
he knew that any attempts at suoh were vain, and fraught 
with appalling danger. 

The party then resumed its march, the messenger 
carrying his torch in one hand, and leading the stranger 
by the hand. 

In this manner they proceeded for nearly half an hour; 
when they came to a sudden halt. 

Then the blast of a trumpet echoed around; and a voice 
exclaimed from an eminence— 

“Who are ye?” 

“ Frieschojften ,” cried the messenger, in answer to this 
challenge—thereby intimating that the officers of the 
Vehmgericht demanded admittance. 

“'Tis well,” said the voice of the sentinel; and in a 
few minutes the young stranger heard the din of bars and 
the clanking of chains. 

His military experience was sufficient to enable him to 
know that a portcullis was raised, a draw-bridge was 
lowered, and the massive gates of a fortified place were 
thrown open. 

Nor was he mistaken; for, when the party resumed its 
march, he knew by the sound of his steps, and the vibra¬ 
tion of the planks beneath, that he was passing over a 
, draw-bridge. Then echo told him that he was proceeding 
i beneath an archway; and thence he merged upon what 
. he took to be a spacious paved court. Over the rugged 
stones he was led a short distance; then a door was 
' opened; he was conducted up a narrow spiral stone stair¬ 
case to a considerable height; and at length the mes¬ 
senger guided him into a room, where a blaze of light 
immediately struck his eyes, even beneath the thick 
bandage which had been tied over them. 

“ Loosen the bandage,” said a voice, which did not 
seem altogether unfamiliar to the ears of the stranger, 
who was, however, labouring under too powerful a state 
of excitement to be very collected in his ideas. 

For, in spite of that young man’s courage, the inci¬ 
dents of the night—the mysterious journey through the 
forest, the uncertainty which he experienced relative to 
the place where he now was, and his knowledge of the 


tremendous power, as well as the unscrupulous daring, 
of the tribunal before which he was about to appear—fill 
these circumstances combined together constituted a 
source of terror calculated to dismay the most undaunted. 

The bandage fell from his eyes. 

He found himself in a large apartment, fitted up as a 
tribunal of justice. 

At the farther end was a species of throne raised upon 
a dais, and overshadowed by a canopy of velvet; ana on 
that exalted seat was the Free Count, or president of the 
court. He was dressed in rich apparel, as a knight or 
noble of the age; and bewilderea though the young 
stranger was, he nevertheless recognised at a glance the 
thin and peculiar countenance of the monk whom he had 
met a few hours previously at the Black Swan. 

On the benches, rising in an amphitheatrical semi¬ 
circle round the dais, Bat the members of the Vehm- 
gericht, all bareheaded, and without arms or armour. 

Upon a table, before the seat of the Free Count, lay 
the sword, which, as the archives of the Vehm record, 

“ was deemed the symbol of supreme justice, at the same 
time representing in the form of its handle the cross of 
Christ/’ Near to it lay the Wyd, or coil of cord, em¬ 
blematic of the right which the tribunal assumed over 
life and death. 

The hall was illuminated with numerous candles, placed 
in rude iron branches, fixed against the wall, beneath 
niches containing images of the saints. 

“ Peace!” exclaimed the Free Count; and in a moment 
the diu of voices sank into low whisperings. 

“ Peace!” said the Free Count a second time; and the 
whispering subsided into indistinct murmurs. 

“ Peace !” cried the Free Count a third time; and the 
most solemn silence instantly prevailed. 

“ Let the individuals cited stand forward,” said the 
Count, after a short pause. 

“ I am here,” answered the stranger, advancing into 
the centre of the semi-circle. 

“ Why are you here ?” asked the Free Count. 

“ In obedience to the summons of the Cord and 
Dagger,” was the firm reply; for the young man had 
now recovered his wonted self-possession. 

“ Then you were aware of the power and competency 
of that tribunal which the Cord and Dagger represent r' 

“I am aware of the power of this tribunal,” answered 
the stranger. 

“ Do you deny its competency ?” demanded the Free 
Count. 0 

The young traveller made no reply. 

“ We will endeavour to teach you whether we be com¬ 
petent or not,” said the Count. “ What is your name ?” 

“Nay, surely you must know me,” exclaimed the 
stranger; “ or else why summon me hither ?” 

“Wo do not put replies into your mouth,” observed 
the Free Count. “ Under what name are you travelling ? 
—if that mode of interrogatory suit your purpose 
better.” 

“ As a simple citizen, my passport from the Imperial 
Chancery at Vienna being made out in the name of Charles 
Hatbel. Here it is.” 

And the young man took a roll of parchment from the 
breast of his doublet, and handed it to the presiding 
judge. 

“ A simple citizen!” exclaimed the Free Count, ironi¬ 
cally. “ Aud yet that reply suits us as well as any other, 
for all are equal in the presence of the Vehmgericht. 
Whither were you proceeding P” 

“ To the Castle oi Rosenthal,” was the answer. 

“ Do you know why you have been summoned hither ?” 

“ I do not,” said Hamel, haughtily. 

“ Road that document,” continued the Free Count. 

A messenger handed a large sheet of parchment to the 
prisoner, who immediately began to peruse the lengthy 
document with profound attention and interest. 

This task occupied nearly a quarter of an hour, during 
which the countenance of the young man became rod and 
white by turns, in accordance with the various emotions 
that agitated his breast. 

“ I have read it,” ho at length said; and ho tossed the 
document indignantly upon tho floor. 

“ You are required to sign that, and you will then be 
free,” observed the president. 

“ And if I refuse ?” demanded Hamel. 

“ Death is the only alternative,” answered the Free 
Count, solemnly. 

“ You know whom you thus threaten ? You are aware 
whose life you thus dare to menace ?” cried the prisoner, 
drawing himself up to his full height, and speaking in a 
tone of proud authority. 
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“ We know all/* replied the Free Count, laconically. “ It 
is not for us to implore nor beseech: onr function is to 
command. Nevertheless, I, the Free Count of this tri¬ 
bunal, earnestly pray you to accede to the conditions 
named in that document which you so unwisely spurn.** 

“ Never/* exclaimed the young man, in a tone of gallant 
resolution. 

“Then must the law of the sacred Vehm take its 
course/* cried the president. “ Once more, reflect.** 

“I have no need of reflection/* said Hamel, firmly. 
“ *Tis for yon to reflect whether you dare perpetrate this 
atrocity, which will make every echo of vengeance ring 
against you throughout the Germanic and Homan em¬ 
pires.** 

“ Stubborn boy/* ejaculated the Free Count, “ you drive 
me to a cruel extremity. Nevertheless, seeing that you 
are confirmed in your wilful obstinacy, the law of the 
Vehm must take its course. The sentence of the tribunal 
must be pronounced.** 

The president paused for a few moments, apparently to 
draw breath, but in reality to give Hamel an opportunity 
to recall his refusal to comply with the conditions pro¬ 
posed to him. 

But the young man maintained a profound and dignified 
silence. 

Then, while the eye of everyone present was fixed with 
extraordinary interest upon the prisoner, the Free Count 
passed the terrific sentence of the Vehm in the following 
terms:— 

“ As now a certain individual who chooses to pass by the 
name of Hamel has been cited, prosecuted, and adjudged 
before me, he having appeared in obedience to a summons 
of the Cord and Dagger ; and whereas he is so indifferent 
to the vital interests of this empire as to object to certain 
proposals made to him in writing, in presence of certain 
competent members who have all been made cognisant of 
those conditions; whereas, moreover, he will neither 
render deference to honour nor justice, and holds in con¬ 
tempt the highest tribunal of the holy empire—I hereby 
denounce him, by all the royal power and force as is just 
and proper, and in accordance with the imperial and royal 
ban. I declare him to be an outcast, unworthy of the 
peace, justice, and freedom which he has enjoyed ever 
since he was baptized; I declare him unworthy of the four 
elements which God made and gave as a solace to human 
nature j—I denounce him as a being without right, with¬ 
out law, without peace, without honour, without security ; 
—I declare him to be condemned and lost, so that any man 
may act towards him as with any other capital criminal; 
and I herewith curse his flesh and blood ; and may his body 
never receive burial; but may it be borne away by the 
wind, and may the ravens and crows, and wild birds of 
prey, consume and destroy him. And I hereby adjudge 
his neck to the rope, and his body to be devoured by the 
birds and beasts of the air, sea, and land; but his soul I 
commend to the Lord of heaven, if he will receive it/** 

Having pronounced this awful sentence, which the 
young man heard without dismay, the Free Count took a 
rope from behind his seat, and threw it into the midBt 
of the semicircle. 

Six servants of the Vehm rushed forward: and while 
one took up the cord, the others seized upon the con¬ 
demned prisoner. 


* This was indeed the terrible formula of the sentences 
of death pronounced by the Vehmgerioht. A recently pub¬ 
lished German work, m a chapter devoted to the subject 
of the Vehmgericht, and after enumerating the horrors of 
the tribunal, says, “ Besides this, the Schoffen of this 
secret court possessed the privilege of hanging without a 
trial every criminal taken in the fact, if, faithful to the 
laws of honour, they took nothing from him which they 
found about him, and left behind the sign of the Vehm. 
We are astonished when we contemplate this terrific and 
mighty power of the Schoffen alliance, and can at the same 
time easily comprehend how the most extraordinary tra¬ 
ditions of*this Vehmgericht, based upon their nocturnal 
assemblies, their mysterious customs, their initiation and 
course of justice, together with their condemnation and 
execution of the criminal, have beeu preserved in the 
mouths of the people, for even the plain historical descrip¬ 
tions thereof are sufficiently striking. That the power of 
the Free Counts was not exaggerated by the mere imagina¬ 
tion, excited by terror, nor in reality by any means insig¬ 
nificant, is proved by a hundred undeniable examples, 
supported by records and testimonies, that numerous 
princes, counts, knights, and wealthy citizens were seized 
by these Schoffen of the tribunal, and in execution of its 
sentence perished by their hands. 


“ I command thee/* said the Free Count, addressing 
himself to the servitors of the tribunal, “ to lead the 
criminal forth into the forest, and there within the hour 
fulfil this most just sentence. And, according to usage, 
I do ordain that, as a sign of his having been executed 
by the holy Vehm, and not put to death by banditti or 
private enemies, ye do stick a dagger girt with a cord in 
the tree whereto he shall be suspended by the neck.** 

Then Charles Hamel raised liia voice, and said— 

“ I protest, by all laws human and divine, against this 
most foul and atrocious wrong; and I pray to Almighty 
God that he will so move the heart of some good knight 
now present as to induce him to report the deed-** 

“ Silence, criminal’* exclaimed the Free Count; “the 
members of the Vehm dare not mention what occurs in 
the holy tribunal, even though the condemned be their 
brother, son, father, or dear friend. Minions, away with 
him.** 

The servitors of the Vehmgericht hurried the young 
man from the apartment; and this time, as thej*4ed him 
down the spiral Btaircase of the donjon, and across the 
spacious court of a strong castle, they did not bandage his 
eyes. 

There was no need to conceal the seat of the tribunal 
from a man about to die 1 

The moon rode high in the heavens; and its soft mellow 
light was commingled with that of innumerable stars, 
which shone like diamonds upon a velvet canopy of the 
deepest purple. 

But as the young man glanced upwards, the mighty 
towers and lofty battlements of the castle stood out ail 
black and sombre, in strong relief, within the circuit of 
his view. 

Little time and little inclination, however, had the 
poor young man for a survey of the scene around 
him; for his mind was filled with the most melancholy 
reflections. 

All hope of escape was vain: his own rapier had been 
taken from him; and six drawn swords formed an im¬ 
penetrable fence around him. 

He accordingly resigned himself to his fate; and now 
prayed earnestly, but inaudibly, as he proceeded to the 
place of execution. 

The portcullis was lifted up once more; the massive 
gates were thrown open; the drawbridge was lowered; 
and the mournful procession passed beyond the precincts 
of the castle. 

The foremost of the servitors of the Vehm carried a 
torch, which shed a lurid glare around, and the black 
smoke of which ever and anon swept over the counte¬ 
nances of those behind. 

Not a word was spoken as they thus pursued their 
way. 

At length they entered the pine forests, into the depths 
of which they plunged, the man with the torch acting as 
their guide. 

In a short time the party reached the open space where 
the little chapel stood. 

“It is here that you are to die/* said the officer who 
commanded the band, as he pointed to a tall tree, “ and 
at that shrine you can pay your last devotions.** 

Charles made no reply, but walked with a firm step to 
the front of the altar, which was protected by a range of 
solid iron bars. 


There he knelt and prayed fervently*for several minutes, 
his guards forming a semicircle behind him. 

At length he rose, and said, in a tone which trembled 
not nor expressed the slightest fear— 

“ I am ready.’* 

The officer could not help exclaiming, “You are a brave 
man!” 

“I know how to die, rather than succumb to the 
tyrants of your tribunal/* answered Hamel. 

One of the men now threw a long cord over the arm of 
the tall tree which the officer had already indicated; and 
the noose was slipped roimd the neck of the condemned, 
while another of the band pinioned his arms. 

The young man went through this fearful ceremony 
without a murmur; his lips only moved in prayer. 

And now all was in readiness for the consummation, gnd 
the condition of the victim seemed beyond the chance of 
human relief. 

But at the very moment when two of the servitors were 
about to run the young man up to the bough which waved 
so ominously over his head, a tall form, muffled in a long 
dark cloak, suddenly appeared upon the spot. 

“ Release your prey r* exclaimed the stranger, in a com¬ 
manding tone; and arawing his sword, with the rapidity 
of lightning he severed the cord with a blow. 
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“Seize him!" cried the officer; “we will teach him 
thus to meddle with the justice of the Vehm." 

Two of the servitors secured Charles Hamel, while the 
remainder precipitated themselves upon* the stranger. 

“ Hash fools !" he exclaimed, in a tone of withering 
contempt; ye know not whom ye would assail. Stand 
back !" 

To the astonishment of Hamel, who had expected to 
behold the generous stranger immolated upon the spot, 
the men retreated as if panic-struck, and dropped their 
weapons by a simultaneous but incomprehensible im¬ 
pulse. The torch also fell, but burnt as it lay upon the 
ground. 

Then, without any degree of haste, but rather with the 
leisurely movements of a person having no danger to 
apprehend, and no fear of interruption to entertain, the 
stranger advanced towards Hamel, pushed aside the two 
guards who still held him in their grasp, and with his 
sword cnt the cord that pinioned the young man's arms. 

“ Follow me," said the stranger; and striking into the 
forest, he led the way—not precipitately, as If afraid of 
pursuit, but with a moderate speed, as if perfectly at his 
ease, in spite of the perilous action which he had com¬ 
mitted in venturing to interpose himself between the 
Vehmgericht and its victim. 

Hamel followed him in amazement, while the servitors 
of the Vehm stood motionless as statues, as if a spell had 
riveted them to the spot; but by the light of the still 
burning torch, which played upon their features, the 
young man perceived that their countenances wore an 
undennable expression of mingled horror, wonder, and 
dismay. 

“Let us hasten our steps, generous stranger," said 
Charles, “ or we may be overtaken yet." 

“ Were an army to pursue you, " answered his 
mysterious deliverer, “you would be safe with me." 

These words were uttered in a tone of calm conviction, 
and not of empty vaunt; and Hamel was almost stupefied 
when he reflected that their truth was justified by the 
extraordinary facility with which the stranger had effected 
his deliverance. 

Still he was unwilling to believe that there was anything 
supernatural in the transaction; but he clung to the 
Mea that his deliverer was some powerful chief of- the 
Vehm, who, for reasons as yet unknown, and by means 
of some sign unseen by him, had been enabled to produce 
such a sudden effect upon the myrmidons of the 
tribunal. 

Nevertheless, Hamel experienced a strange feeling of 
awe as he followed the stranger through the forest, and 
this sensation prevented him from intruding upon the 
silence which the other observed. 

In a short time they emerged from the forest, and 
Hamel beheld the village of Kemberg at a little distance, 
the slated roofs of its houses bathed in the mellowed 
flood of the moonlight. 

When they reached the entrance of the village, the dark- 
cloaked stranger, of whose countenance Hamel had not 
as yet caught a glimpse, so closely was it muffled, turned 
shortly round, and said— 

“ Remain here for a few moments—I will fetch you your 
steed." 

He then hurried away, and was almost immediately out 
of sight. 

Hamel now felt alarmed at being alone. A thousand 
vague fears haunted him; he had not shrunk from death; 
but he trembled lest he should be captured by the officers 
of the Vehm; and his mind was, moreover, agitated by 
certain wild and indefinite ideas relative to his strange 
deliverer. 

He thought of hastening, with all possible speed, 
towards the Castle of Rosenthal, where he was sure of 
obtaining protection. But, alas! he suddenly remembered 
ttiat his credentials to the Baron were in the little valise 
which was attached to the back part of his saddle when 
he journeyed, but which had been taken into his room at 
the Black Swan, ere he had retired thither in the 
evening. 

He was in the middle of his conflicting reflections and 
plans, when the tramp of horses suddenly fell upon his 
ears, and in a few moments his mysterious deliverer gal¬ 
loped up to the spot. 

He was mounted upon a tall and powerful coal-black 
steed, and he led Hamel’s gallant chestnut, now perfectly 
recovered, by the bridle. 

“ Mount," said the stranger, laconically. 

Hamel gladly obeyed; but, to his profound surprise,he 
perceived, as he Sprang upon his horse's back, ms valise 
fastened to the saddle, as If it had not been removed. 


“ Even my valise of necessaries and papers 1" he ex¬ 
claimed, unable to contain his astonishment. 

“ Yes," said his deliverer, carelessly, “ I fancy you will 
find that nothing has been left behind." 

“ But who are you, then, that has thus befriended me, 
generous man?" cried Hamel; “ and by what name may 
I thank my deliverer ?" 

“ We shall meet again, and I will then tell you," was 
the calm reply. 

“We shall meet again 1" repeated Hamel, powerfully 
excited; “ where shall we thus meet P" 

“ At Rosenthal Castle," answered the stranger. “ You 
are going thither—the road is now straight as an arrow 
before you. Fear not farther molestation* You are well 
protected," added he, with a strange laugh, “ though you 
know it not. Seven days hence there will be a grand 
festival at Rosenthal Castle—I shall be there!" 

With these words, the mysterious stranger put spurs to 
his coal-black horse, the powerful animal stretched* like 
a greyhound along the road, and both rider and steed 
disappeared with the rapidity of a whirlwind. 


CHAPTER in. 

EOSENTHAL CASTLE. 

The ancestral fortalice of the proud Baron of Rosenthal 
was situate upon an eminence, at a short distanoe from 
Wittenberg. 

It was one of those old feudal castles, the ruins of which 
are still to be seen crowning the heights that overhang 
the principal rivers of Germany. 

The stronghold of Rosenthal was nearly a quarter of a 
mile in circumference, for within its walls there was a 
perfect town. In fact it was built to stand a long siege 
in case of need, and contained granaries, armouries, and 
barracks, capable of maintaining a garrison of a thousand 
men for at least a year, even if all communication with the 
town were cut off. 

A proud and mighty lord, then, was the Baron of 
Rosenthal: his domains were spacious, his vassals 
numerous, and his coffers wealthy ; and so powerful was 
he, that, when in her infancy, his daughter Theresa hod 
been contracted to his Imperial Highness the Archduke 
Leopold, who was also a child when that betrothal took 
place. 

But the Baron had one especial cause of constant an¬ 
noyance, and that was the enmity which subsisted between 
himself and Count Manfred of Linsdorf, a neighbouring 
feudal lord, as powerful as himself. 

For Count Manfred had demanded the hand of the Lady 
Theresa in marriage; but the bold aspirant was fifty 
years of age, enjoyed not the best repute, and was, more¬ 
over, eclipsed by the more splendid contract which had 
been made between her and the Archduke. He was con¬ 
sequently refused by the Baron of Rosenthal; but from 
that moment (about two years before the opening of our 
tale) the count had cherished the most inveterate malig- 
| nity against his great*feudal rival. 

Then commenced a series of contentions between the 
Vbssals of the two domains ; mutual incursions and in¬ 
roads took place; a constant interchange of complaints 
and demands for redress sprang up; and the worthy 
citizens of Wittenberg lived in daily expectation of 
seeing actual warfare break out between the two chiefs. 

The Baron of Rosenthal had lost his wife shortly after 
the birth of Theresa, who was his only child; and lie had 
not thought of marrying again, for he was deeply at¬ 
tached to his daughter, and wished that his immense 
wealth and extensive domains should descend to her at 
his decease. For as he fondly hoped that the infantine 
betrothal would be now shortly realized, he regarded 
the heirship of Rosenthal as a prospective appanage, 
that rendered his daughter well worthy of the arch¬ 
duke. 

It only remains for ns to observe, ere we pursue our 
tale, that Theresa and the Archduke had never seen each 
Other; nor had the Baron of Rosenthal ever beheld his 
intended son-in-law since the young prince was a child of 
six or seven years old. 

Thus stood the position of affairs at the period when 
this narrative commenced. 

We shall now request our readers to imagine to them¬ 
selves the lovely Theresa, sitting at her embroidery m 
one of the sumptuous saloons of Rosenthal Gastle. 

Hertwo favourite maidens, Ida and Maria, were seated 
on low ottomans near her, engaged with their spinning- 
wheels—for such was the usual employment of the supe¬ 
rior class of female dependants in those times. 


i 
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Theresawnssurpasainglylo vely. Her figure was tall, 
slight, and faultlessly symmetrical; her bodice, which 
fitted tightly to her swelling bust, gave her &> short waist, 
in accordance with the fashion of the time; and thus the 
length of her form, from that slender waist to the ele¬ 
gant slippers which imprisoned her little feet, imparted 
to her appearance a sylph-like and yet commanding air. 
Then, when she walked, her step was so light, that it 
seemed as if her delicate foot would scarcely crush the 
most fragile flower ; and when she joined in the mazes of 
the dance, her lovely form appeared to float, with aerial 
grace, upon the wing of the zephyr. 

Her fair hair, clustering in rich curls on either side, 
and collected in braids behind her exquisitely formed 
head, set off a face whose transparent complexion and 
soft beauty were calculated to ravish the least susceptible 
heart. 

Hers was not that beauty, so gorgeous, so grand, and 
so splendid, which bursts upon the eye like the noonday 
sun, and wherein the awe of majesty is blended with a 
lustre too dazzling to be gazed upon: hers was not the 
beauty suited to an empress or a queen; but it was a 
loveliness which stole gradually npon the senses, like the 
soft light of the spring morning, and on which the eye, 
awaking by degrees to the influence of those charms, is at 
length riveted by an invincible fascination. 

Ida and Maria were two sweet creatores, and would 
have been deemed very beautiful, were their mistress not 
nigh to eclipse them. They were respectively nineteen 
and seventeen, and were attired in a plain and unassum¬ 
ing manner, which seemed to denoto the good taste and 
unpretending disposition of the lady whose slightest 
pleasure they were bound to consult. 

Ida was a brunette, with glossy black hair, large dark 
eyes, and a fine form; Maria was fair, like her mistress 
with light hair, blue eyes, and a delicate shape. 

These three maidens were occupied in the manner al¬ 
ready described, the day after the events recorded in the 
two preceding chapters. 

It was noon; but the rays of the bright sun which 
streamed into the saloon where Theresa and her maidens 
were seated, were mellowed to a soft and pleasant lustre 
by the stained glass of the casements. 

44 What think you, girls, of my father’s guest ?” asked 
Theresa, after a long pause, during which the young lady 
had been plunged into a melancholy reverie. 

44 I caught but a parting glimpse of him ere now, as he 
repaired to the hall where the morning meal was served,” 
answered Ida; “ and, save that he was somewhat pale 
and careworn, methought his appearance was of a most 
comely kind.” 

41 It seems that he met with some vexations during the 
early part of the night, at the village of Kemberg,” said 
Theresa; “ bat of what nature he did not speak. Indeed, 
he avoided the subject the moment he broached it.” 

“Old Fritz, the porter, assures me that the counte¬ 
nance of the young gentleman was as pale as death, and 
hiamanner strange—nay, even wild beyond conception, 
when he sounded the trumpet for admittance, at about 
three o'clock this morning, said Ida. 

“ He was doubtless alarmed by his journey amidst the 
nines during the hours of darkness,” observed the 
bashful but beautiful Maria. 

44 Mfry it please your ladyship, of what degree is Messer 
Hamel ?” asked Ida. 

“Of his family my father knows nothing, I believe,” 
replied Theresa. “ Indeed, all that he doe* know concern¬ 
ing his young guest is contained in the letter which 
Messer Hamel preseuted to him ere now, previous to the 
morning’s repast. That letter was from the Arch-Chan- 
oellor oi the Empire, and recommended Messer Hamel to 
the good care and attention of the faithfnl lords and 
peers of the empire; enjoining them to award him hospi¬ 
tality wheresoever ho should demand it; and stating 
that he was a gentleman of good family, travelling for 
his pleasure—and in accordance with that good pleasure, 
travelling alone.” 

“ And of course my lord received with befitting wel¬ 
come a guest so well recommended,” said Ida. 

44 As in duty bound, my girl,” answered Theresa; then, 
with a melancholy smile, she added, “ Bnt wherefore are 
you thus curious concerning him, Ida? Hast thou lost 
thine heart already ?” 

“No, lady—I’m afraid to love,” replied the dependant, 
somewhat seriously; “ but men are ever deceivers.” 

“ Alas! well mayst thou say that,” observed Theresa, 
with a mournful air. “ You are both aware of that affec¬ 
tion which I formed, and which—in spite of myself—I 
still entertain for the poor but handsome student—*—” 


“Ohl lady,has he not proved himself an ingrate, un¬ 
worthy of such a love as tnine ?” asked Ida. 

“ We will not judge him hastily,” said Theresa. 44 For 
six long months I heard nought of him; he was as one 
dead to everything, save the unextinguishable vitality of 
my love! My father told me that he had fled from Wit- 
tenberg, and espoused a low-born maiden in another 
state. You both believed the tale-” 

44 Because it accorded so well with the known faithless¬ 
ness of men,” said Ida. 

44 And I gave credence to it, because methought his 
lordship, your noble father, my lady, could not err,” 
added the gentle Maria. 

“ And I alone believed not the tale,” continued Theresa. 
“Holy Virgin, forgive me for doubting my parent! but 
something seemed to whisper to me, 4 Wilhelm live*, and 
loves thee dillV Nor was I deceived. But—merciful 
heavens! how did the truth reach me ? You well re¬ 
member how abruptly the tidings came that Faust was 
condemned to die, for certain high crimes and treasons, 
after having languished for six months in the prison of 
Wittenberg! Oh ! that fatal morning* when the scaffold 
was prepared for him whom to save I would have given 
my own life!” 

44 Dost thou then love him so very fondly, lady P” asked 
Maria, timidly, but with a glance of infinite affection, to¬ 
wards her mistress. 

“ Thou knowest how well I love him, girl! I was re¬ 
clining on the sofa in my own chamber, contemplating 
his portrait—that portrait which thy brother, Ida, drew 
of him, and which Wilhelm never knew that I possessed; 

I was gazing on his portrait, I say, marvelling when I 
should behold the dear original again. Then a strange 
thing occurred. It suddenly seemed to me that Faust was 
gazing upon me from a great distance—and only for a 
few moments ; and there appeared to be a rapid transfu¬ 
sion of ardent passion—a sort of blending spint—between 
us! But I know that this wa3 a mere delusion of my 
imagination.” 

“ And yet how singular!” exclaimed Ida. 

“ Most singular,” murmured Maria. 

“Alas! that sweet reverie was cruelly interruptedT* 
continued Theresa. “ My father entered, i^nd imparted to 
me the sad truth that Faust was about to die—that the 
scaffold was even then erected in the great squark of Wit¬ 
tenberg. Oh! in that moment of bitter anguisk I re¬ 
proached my sire as the cause of this fatal deed. If5w4n- 
dignantly did he deny the imputation; and I fell insen¬ 
sible at his feet. ” i / v 

41 It was then that he summoned us, lady,” said Ida; 

“ and we bore you to your couch, where you lay, as we 
thought dying, for some hours. 

“ Yes: and how joyous, yet how wonderful was the 
news with which you greeted me whan I awoke once more 
to life and consciousness l Wilhelm had: escaped—none 
knew how!” 

“ And no one has sinoe discovered how, I understand* 4 * 
observed Ida. 

“The authorities have endeavoured to hush up the 
matter as well as they could, I believe,” added Mana. 

44 And nearly two weeks—two long weeks—have passed 
sinoe that terrible day,” continued Theresa; 44 and! have 
not seen him/* 

“ Bnt what is more extraordinary still,” said Ida* 44 he 
has been seen—aye, and spoken to, in Wittenberg, and 
none molest him; the authorities seek not to put their 
sentence in execution against him.” 

44 The Holy Virgin be thanked for that 1” exclaimed 
Theresa, fervently. • 

At this moment the conversation, which, as the reader 
may perceive, was gradually growing more interesting 
amongst the three maidens, was interrupted in a manner 
calculated to fill them with the most Uvely apprehen¬ 
sions. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ATTACH. 


The conversation between the Lady Theresa and her two 
maidens was out short by the sudden entrance of a man- 
at-arms. 

1 Pardon for this rude intrusion, my lady,” exclaimed 
the warrior; “but I have sorry news for thy tender 
ears.” 

' Speak, good Dewitz,” said Theresa, starting from 
her seat, an example which was instantaneously followed 
by her affrighted maids, when they beheld the captain, of 
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the castle (the Baron’s chief officer) enter in an evident 
state of unusual perturbation. 

“You must retire to the donjon, fair lady/* returned 
the captain; “ for in a short time we shall have hot work 
upon the ramparts, and a stray shot from the enemy 
might reach this apartment." 

“The enemy " ejaculated Theresa. 

“The enemy!" repeated IdaNind Maria, in the same 
breath as it were. 

“ Yes, lady ; but fear not," answered Dewitz. “ The 
roud Count of Linsdorf is marching against us at the 
ead of a powerful force. Away, ladies, to the donjon; 
there no harm can reach you." 

“And my father?" cried Theresa, catching the old 
warrior by the arm. 

“ He is on the rampants, commanding the preparations 
for defence," replied Dewitz. “ He sent me to you with 
the message which I have delivered. Messer Hamel is 
with him, and seems well disposed to take his part in the 

P IJewitz then bowed his plumed head, and hastened 
from the apartment. His huge sword clanking upon the 
floor of the corridor ontside as he retired, raised a din 
which struck ominously to the hearts of the three 
maidens. 

Theresa did not however delay in following the advice 
conveyed to her from her father, but withdrew to the 
donjon, or keep, in pursuance of that counsel. 

Meantime a herald from the Count of Linsdorf had 
arrived at the gate of Rosenthal Castle, having a white 
pennon upon his lance, and demanding a parley. 

The Baron, accompanied by Hamel, hastened to the 
tower which commanded the principal entrance, and 
answered the herald, who stood on the opposite side of 
moat, the drawbridge having been already raised at the 
first news of the advance of a hostile force. 

“ Whatwouldst thou?" demanded the Baron, in a loud 
tone. 

“ I require, in the name of the high and mighty lord the 
Count of Linsdorf," answered the herald, “ that a certain 
individual, bearing the name of Hamel, and whom he has 
good reason to suppose an inmate of Rosenthal Castle, be 
now and forthwith delivered up to me, under fitting 
escort to ensure his safe arrival in the presence of my 
Lord of Linsdorf; and this demand I make for good ana 
sufficient reason, which there is no need to reveal." 

“ Whatever offence Messer Hamel may have committed 
against thy lord," answered the Baron, “he is now my 
guest; and, by the laws of hospitality, I will defend his 
person to the death. Take back that reply to thy proud 
master." 

“ Then against thee and thine, my Lord of Rosenthal," 
exclaimed the herald, “ I hurl defiance, in the name of 
the high and mighty Count of Linsdorf!" 

With these words the herald drew the gauntlet from his 
right hand, and threw it with all his force across the 
moat, against the escarp of the castle wall. 

“ We accept the defiance," said the Baron. 

“ My lord," said Hamel, “ I would not that I should be 
the cause of that waste of human life which must ine¬ 
vitably ensue; and yet I declare to thee most solemnly that 
I know not how I could have incurred the Count’s dis- 

§ leasure, for, to my belief, I never saw him in my life, 
'rue, I spoke of him somewhat freely to a monk, whom I 

afterwards saw elsewhere in another guise-" 

“Gramercy for thine explanations, Messer Hamel," 
interrupted the doughty Baron. “ Thou art my guest, 
and thou shalt be protected: thou art well recommended 
to all the barons of the empire, and to the Lord of 
Rosenthal in particular, and thou shalt find that I am not 
unmindful of the quarter whence such commendation 
cometh. To work, then; thou shalt aid us in resisting 
yon proud chieftain." 

“To the death!" cried Charles, laying his hand upon 
the sword with which he had already provided himself. 
“Generous noble!" believe me, thy gallantry shall be 

recompensed in a manner-" 

The Baron stayed not to listen to the young man, but 
bustled about the ramparts, giving his orders with all the 
cheerfulness and experience of a practised warrior. 

He was a tall, powerfully built man, of about fifty; his 
countenance was stern and haughty, as was his dis¬ 
position; and, being naturally a cruel and uncompro¬ 
mising temperament, the thought of bloodshed was to 
him nothing more than a casualty inevitably connected 
with his high feudal position in respect to a powerful 
rival. 

He wore a bright helmet with crimson plumes upon his 
brow; a corslet of polished steel, inlaid witn gold, defended 


his body; cuishes and steel boots protected his legs. By 
his side was an immense two-handed sword; and in his 
hand he carried a carbine. 

“ Well, good Dewitz," he exclaimed, accosting his 
captain; “ how fare the preparations ?" 

“ My lord may glance along the wall, and he will see 
twenty good carronades pointed in the direction whence 
the enemy are advancing,” answered Dewitz. “ All other 
points are equally well defended." 

“ How many men muster ye ?" 

“ Three hundred and seven, my lord. A messenger 
has gone to Wittenberg to command the authorities, in 
your lordship’s name, to send jip reinforcements; and 
other couriers have been despatched to summon the 
vassals of Rosenthal." 

“Good!" cried the Baron. “What opinion have you 
of the enemy ?" 

“ The man who first brought us tidings of the hostile 
march reported them as being nine hundred strong/* 
replied Dewitz. “ Since then a scout, whom I sent forth, 
has returned, with news to the effect that a thousand men 
march under the banner of Linsdorf." 

“ Little reck we for the proud Count’s numbers," cried 
the Lord of Rosenthal. “I am not sorry that the 
thunder, which has now for two years growled in the 
distance, is about to burst at length: I was weary of 
petty contentions, and regret not that we may come to 
blows in right earnest." 

“ I entertain my lord’s opinion," said the captain of the 
castle. “ When our reinforcements arrive we will sally 
forth and give them fair and equal battle." 

“ Well spoken, good Dewitz. But see, the van of the 
Count’s troops are already defiling from the forest." 

This was indeed true. At a distance of about a mile a 
dense column of infantry was issuing from the wood ; and 
a few moments afterwards a small band of cannoniers, 
dragging heavy field-pieces, appeared at the angle of the 
forest, three hundred yards to the right of the body that 
was first seen. The artillery had evidently made a circuit 
in order to avail itself of the main roaa, which allowed 
free locomotion for the cannon. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, during which a force of 
about a thousand men had emerged from the thickets of 
the forest, or from the road which wound circuitously 
by its side; and, at the expiration of that interval, a band 
ci J upwards of fifty horsemen appeared from the same 
direction as that taken by the artillery. 

“There is the Count himself, in complete armour, 
attended by his knights," exclaimed Dewitz. 

The captain of the castle waited a few minutes longer 
to watch the proceedings of the enemy; and at length, 
observing that they advanced, he gave a signal to his 
men. 

The cannoniers who manned the wall-pieces instantly 
obeyed that sign; the guns vomited forth clouds of smoke 
and flame; and the thunder of the artillery raised every 
echo throughout the fortalice. 

“We have reached them!" cried the Baron, perceiv¬ 
ing a stir amongst the enemy, which, to his experienced 
eye, showed that the cannon had been pointed with good 
effect. 

“Yes/’ said Dewitz, coolly; “our good carthouns, 
sakers, and falconets/ have done their duty." 

The troops of Linsdorf now formed into three columns, 
in addition to the isolated march of the artillery, and ad¬ 
vanced with extraordinary rapidity towards the castle. 

“ The Count is wrong, he should have kept to the left/* 
said the Baron, examining the motions of the enemy with 
a critical eye. 

“No, my lord," returned Dewitz; “he is going to 
make the most of his numbers. He has perhaps learnt 
the weakness of our garrison, unaware as we were of so 
sudden an ebullition of hostilities; and he intends to 
direct all his force against our principal gate." 

“ Right, good Dewitz; let those four double-carthouns 
be wheeled more towards the postern." 

This order was immediately obejed. 

And now the artillery on the castle wall again sent 
forth its thunderbolts oi destruction; tut the volley was 
immediately returned from an eminence on which the 
Count of Linsdorf had by this time posted his cannon. 

“ They have bombards on their side, Dewitz," exclaimed 
the Baron, as a shell fell and exploded on the opposite 
side of the moat, at a distance of about fifty yards from 
the counterscarp. 

“Our bombards will match them, my lord," replied 

* The names of the best species of artillery then in 
use. 
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the undaunted Dewitz. 44 See—our men are preparing 
them on the tower over the entrance. 0 

The conflict now became animated; the men of Rosen¬ 
thal no longer waited for a signal to discharge their 
wall-pieces, but fired them as rapidly as they could 
reload. 

A strong body of men-at-arms, furnished with escalading 
ladders, was seen advancing, under cover of the Linsdorf 
artillery, towards the gate; and, in a short time, that 
detachment reached the opposite side of the moat. 

Reckless of the terrific fire that played upon them from 
the artillery and carbineers upon the walls, the soldiers 
of Count Linsdorf hastily constructed a number of rafts 
by means of planks which they bore with them; and in a 
snort time they were floating across the moat; while the 
remainder of the enemy's infantry advanced to keep the 
foe occupied on the ramparts, and thus cover the attack 
of the escalading party. 

And now the conflict became fearful in the extreme. 
Three times did the assailants plant their ladders against 
the wall, and mount to the escalade; and three times 
were they repulsed. 

The Baron, Hamel, Dewitz, and the soldiers of Rosen¬ 
thal performed prodigies of valour; but numbers were 
against them; and the bombards of the enemy did more 
desperate execution than the stalwart captain of the 
castle had anticipated. 

A fourth assault was made by the besiegers; and at 
that terrible crisis, a panic seized upon the vassals of 
Rosenthal. 

A murmur ran along the walls that another force be¬ 
longing to the enemy had assailed the castle on the 
opposite side, and had totally repulsed the Rosenthal 
vassals who defended that point. 

In a few minutes these tidings were ascertained to be 
too true : a wounded vassal hurried up to the Baron of 
Rosenthal, exclaiming, 44 All is lost, my lord! The soldiers 
of Linsdorf have gained the western wall, and have 
assaulted the donjon !’* 

44 My daughter!° ejaculated the Baron, maddened by 
these tidings : 44 haste to the defence of my daughter!° 

But his words were unheeded: Dewitz was endeavour¬ 
ing to rally his panic-struck troops ; and Charles Hamel 
was closely pressed by two of the scaling party who had 
already succeeded in obtaining a footing upon the 
rampart. 

Hamel, weak with loss of blood, was about to yield to 
the united strength of the two soldiers who were assail¬ 
ing him;—already was the weapon of the foremost raised 
to inflict upon him the death-blow,—when a knight, clad 
in complete armour, with his vizor closed, and with snow- 
white plumes waving above his shining helm, suddenly 
appeared upon the wall. 

Waving his sword, apparently rather as a commanding 
wand than as a weapon of offence, the stranger knight 
repelled the two soldiers who were about to immolate 
Hamel to their rage; and they retreated horror-struck 
to their scaling ladders, down which they fell headlong, 
in their haste to retreat, and perished in the moat. 

Then the knight passed hastily along the wall: the 
escalading forces of Linsdorf shrank from him as he 
waved his threatening weapon; the men of Rosenthal 
rallied as suddenly as they nad been panic-struck; and 
in a few minutes the ramparts were cleared of th^enemy. 

Still the knight passed along the wall, but so rapidly, 
in spite of his heavy armour, that the vassals of Rosen¬ 
thal, who had rallied as if by a spell under the magic 
influence of his appearance, could scarcely keep pace with 
him. 

On—on he went, until he reached the western rampart, 
which was occupied by the troops of Linsdorf. 

44 Charge them!” cried the knight, now speaking for the 
first time : 44 you will obtain an easy victory!° 

The troops of Rosenthal burst with irresistible fury 
upon the besiegers, and put them to a complete rout. 
In proportion as the former seemed animated by the 
presence of the knight, so did the latter appear dis¬ 
pirited. 

But what was more singular still, the knight himself 
now took no part in the fray: leaning in a stately manner 
upon his naked sword at a little distance, that unexpected 
champion of Rosenthal seemed to content himself with 
contemplating the success whioh his presence ensured. 

And that success was complete. 

The sun went down amidst curtains of gold, and purple, 
and red; and by that hour the castle of Rosenthal was 
delivered. 

But, alas! the conflict had not been unattended with 
dire disasters. 


In addition to the sorrow created by the fall of many 
of the bravest soldiers of Rosenthal, another source of 
ineffable woe was communicated to the Baron, to damp 
the joy excited by this signal deliverance. 

The enemy, during the interval of their success, had 
forced the donjon, and carried off the Lady Theresa! 

And now where was the knight who had so suddenly 
appeared to turn the fortune of the day ? Who was he r 
Whence had he come ? Whither had he gone ? 

None knew him ; no one could say how he had gained 
admittance to the castle; no one remembered to have 
seen him leave it. 

All that regarded him was a complete—an impene¬ 
trable mystery. 

Charles Hamel alone entertained a suspicion concerning 
him; but he dared not mention it. An invincible 
influence appeared to seal his lips, and fill him with vague 
terrors, when he was about to express his thoughts 
upon the subject. 

But that the author of his deliverance on this occasion 
was not unconnected with him who had saved him from 
the myrmidons of the Vchm, he felt convinced. 

His meditations were interrupted by a request to 
attend the Baron, Dewitz, and the chief officers of the 
garrison, at a council which was summoned to deliberate 
upon the best mode to pursue in order to effect the rescue 
of the Lady Theresa. 

CHAPTER V. 

HAMEL AND DEWITZ. 

44 Friends and faithful followers, 0 said the Baron, when 
the council was assembled, 44 there can be no doubt that 
the false caitiff, the proud Lord of Linsdorf, has inflicted 
upon me this grievous wrong. From the account given 
me by Ida, my daughter’s chief handmaid, it would 
appear that half a dozen of the Linsdorf men-at-arms 
burst into the chamber where the Lady Theresa and her 
females had taken refuge; and, selecting the Lady 
Theresa from the rest, bore her forcibly away. Ye all 
know that I refused to bestow her fair hand upon the 
Count Manfred; and now he has robbed me of a jewel 
which was destined for a Prince!” 

44 My lord,” said Dewitz, 44 the town authorities have 
promised two hundred men to-morrow by daybreak; the 
vassals of Rosenthal have already begun to pour in from 
all points; and by sun-rise twelve hundred brave warriors 
will have mustered beneath the banner of Rosentlud. If 
thou thinkest well, entrust the command to thy faithful 
servant who now addresses you: and I will rescue the 
Lady Theresa, or perish before the walls of Linsdorf 
Castle.” 

44 And in the meantime the false Count may force my 
daughter into marriage with him,”, said the Baron. 

44 Knows he that the Lady Theresa is betrothed to a 
Prince of the German Empire?” demanded Hamel. 

44 He knows it right well,” answered the Baron ; 44 but 
he is capable of defying the Emperor himself. Invested 
with some mystic influence, he has powerful friends 
amongst the principal chieftains all around ; and he has 
often boasted that even the great Maximilian, who sits 
upon the throne of the Ccesars, dares not gainsay him.’* 

44 Insolent vassal 1” ejaculated Charles Hamel, a smile 
of ineffable pride and scorn curling his lip; then, after a 
minute’s pause, he added, 44 But, as I have brought all 
this trouble on your lordship, permit me to repair to 
Linsdorf Castle, and reason with its haughty lord.” 

44 You would risk your life in vain, generous young 
man,” returned the Baron. 44 But know you how you have 
provoked the anger of Count Manfred, that he should 
have demanded you to be delivered up to him ?” 

44 1 can only suppose that certain observations which I 
made last evening to a monk at the hostel of Kemberg 
must have reached the Count’s ears, and provoked his 
anger,” answered Hamel. 

It however now struck him for the first time that the 
extraordinary measures adopted by the Count to obtain 
possession of his person, might be connected with the 
proceedings of the Vehm; but on this head he dared not 
utter a word. 

44 1 see it all 1” suddenly exclaimed the Baron. 44 Count 
Manfred sought an occasion to carry off my daughter by 
violence; he knew full well that I should spurn his 
demand to deliver up to him a guest who claimed the 
rights of hospitality at my hands: and there was his 
excuse for assailing my dwelling. 0 

44 Such is doubtless the true reading of his conduct, my 
lord,” observed Dewitz. 44 Violence must be met by 
violence.” 
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44 Then, by Saint Jndel" cried the Baron, dashing his 
hand violently upon the table; 44 we will settle this quarrel 
at the sword's point l Be it so as you say, good Dewitz; 
at day-break we will march against the recreant Count. 
I will lead my faithful troops in my daughter's cause.* 1 

The Baron rose; and the council broke up. 

That evening the banquetting-hall was deserted in 
Rosenthal Castle. Hasty refreshment was snatched by 
each individual; and all then applied themselves to the 
preparations for the morrow's march. 

But amidst the various arrangements which he had to 
superintend, Dewitz found a leisure half hour to walk 
round the ramparts with Charles Hamel, to whom the 
old soldier had formed an attachment. The stalwart 
captain had not failed to observe how gallantly the young 
man had comported himself in the clay's conflict; ana 
bravery was ever a ready passport to the old warrior's 
esteem. 

“What think yon will be the issue of to-morrow's 
fray ?“ asked Charles. 

44 I have every hope," answered Dewitz; “and if the 
varlets who will gather beneath our banner, only remain 
firm and perform their duty, the red flag of Rosenthal 
shall in twenty-four hours float over the Donjon of 
Linsdorf." 

44 Is the Castle of Linsdorf deemed strong by those well 
skilled in military craft ?" inquired Charles. 

“ It has its weak points, as I will show thee ere we be a 
day older. Moreover, the forest is so near it as to afford 
protection to the artillery of a besieging force." 

“ In which direction is it situate ?" 

“ Some three leagues to the south-east of Kemberg." 

“ Ah ! and is there no other fortalice in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood ?•' asked Hamel, anxiously, as a sudden thought 
struck him. 

“ None," replied the old warrior. 

“ Tell me," exclaimed Charles, with increasing excite¬ 
ment, 44 is the main postern of Linsdorf Castle defended 
by a round battlemented tower whereon floats the Count's 
banner ?" 

“Thou art accurate in thy description. Hast ever 
visited the fortalice of the Count ?" 

Charles Hamel made no reply: he was now convinced 
it was in Linsdorf Castle that he had appeared before the 
tribunal of the Vehm; and his suspicion that Count 
Manfred's demand for the delivery of his person resulted 
from those proceedings, was consequently confirmed. 

But he knew too much of the deeply-ramified power 
and influence of the Bloody League, as the Vehm was 
often called, to dare to utter a word concerning it: the 
very individual with whom he was walking might be a 
member of the terrible confederation; and the walls 
themselves would have ears to catch the slightest syllabic 
which tended to betray the proceedings of the Vehm. 

He, therefore, avoided a reply to the question of Dewitz; 
and, after a short interval of silence, during which he 
recovered his composure, he said, “ Are there not many 
strange tales afloat relative to the prond Count of Lins- 
dorfT* 

“By the rood, I have heard many such!" ejaculated 
Dewitz, who detested the Count from the bottom of his 
honest heart. 4 4 1 remember when he was but a poorofficer 
in the imperial service; but that's many years ago." 

44 How long ?” inquired Charles. 

“ Some eighteen or twenty years, young man,'' answered 
Dewitz. 44 The old Count of Linsdorf had two sons, 
Sigismund and Manfred. Sigismund was a fine, noble- 
hearted man; Manfred was always designing, crafty, and 
busy with intrigue. The old Count discarded Manfred— 
no one ever knew precisely why; but rumour did state that 
Manfred was detected in an attempt to poison his father 
and elder brother. Recolleot, I do not tell you that such 
was really the case: I only report what rumour asserted. 
Manfred was discarded from the paternal dwelling: that 
much is positive. He was about thirty at the time; and 
he joined the imperial army. He and I were brother 
officers: but we never agreed. His crafty disposition did 
not suit a blunt soldier like me. In a short time after he 
entered the imperial service, liis father died, and Sigis¬ 
mund succeeded to the title and estates. Count Sigismund 
was then about fourrand-thirfcy, I have understood: he 
had been only lately married to a lovely young lady, the 
orphan daughter of noble parents, whose riches she in¬ 
herited and brought her husband as a dowry. The union 
was blessed with a daughter; and the happiness of 
Count Sigismund and the Countess Ildegarda seemed 
oompleta. But the story now becomes sad, Messer 
Hamel; and me thinks we had better change the dis¬ 
course." 


“I pray thee, proceed," exelaimed Charles; “I feel 
deeply interested in your narrative." 

44 1 said that the happiness of the noble couple was 
complete," continued Dewitz, 44 because they were blessed 
with an heiress; for Linsdorf, like Rosenthal, is not ex¬ 
clusively a male fief. But that happiness was cut short 
as it were in a moment. One day Count Sigismund went 
ont to the chase; and he never came home alive. He 
separated, in the ardour of the hunt, from his followers; 
and a few hours afterwards he was found murdered in 
the midst of a wild heath about two leagues from Lins¬ 
dorf." 

44 And were not the assassins detected ?" asked Hamel. 

Dewitz did not immediately reply to this question; but, 
after the lapse of some moments, he said in a low, 
solemn tone, 44 The oord and dagger were found near the 
corpse!" 

44 Holy Virgin !" cried Hamel, a cold shudder passing 
over him. 44 And what became of the Countess and her 
infant daughter ?" 

“ It was rumoured that the unhappy lady, rendered 
desperate by the untimely death of her beloved husband, 
put a voluntary termination to her sufferings; and, afraia 
perhaps to leave her child unprotected in a world whose 
sorrows she herself had so bitterly experienced; the 
wretched mother added murder to suicide 1" 

“ I understand yon," said Hamel, painfully affected by 
this narrative. 44 She would not allow her infant to sur¬ 
vive her." 

“ So report stated. There were two splendid funerals, 
following closely upon each other; one coffin for the 
Count, and tho second for the mother and her child. 
Thus was it that Manfred became Lord of Linsdorf some 
sixteen or seventeen years ago. But I must not waste my 
time in idle converse, good Messer Hamel: the sentinels 
should be duly posted, in case of a surprise." 

Dewitz bade the young man good night; and Hamel, 
descending from the ramparts, crossed the court-yard 
towards the donjon in which his own private apartment 
was situate. 

As he passed through a vestibule at the end of which 
was the principal staircase of that important part of the 
Castle, the sound of a plaintive ft*™*!** voice fell upon his 
ears. 

He glanced around, and perceived a dim light shinfag 
through a half-open wicket belonging to a high and arched, 
door on his right hand. 

He was about to continue his way, when that plaintive 
voice suddenly burst into sobs and such dismal expressions 
of woe, that the young man considered himself bound to 
ascertain if his presence oonld impart aid in such an evi¬ 
dent case of distress. 

Pushing open the wicket, Charles crossed the threshold* 
and found himself in the chapel of the Castle. 

Upon the altar at the farther end two wax-candles 
afforded a feeble light; and on the steps of the holy shrine 
a female was kneeling. 

She had her back turned towards Hamel; and, her 
grief having somewhat subsided, she now appeared to be 
praying with the most heartfelt sincerity. 

The young man drew near, and was strode by the 
exquisite symmetry of. the figure on which his eyes were 
rivetted. 

44 Blessed Virgin!" said the moat sweetly soft and 
musical voice that had ever met his ears, 44 deign to shield 
from harm my beloved mistress—protect from injury her 
who never injured human being! Whithersoever foul 
treachery may have conveyed her, let thy goodness follow 
her!" 

Again the prayer was interrupted by profound sobs. 

Hamel remained motionless at a little distance, unwill¬ 
ing to retreat, and yet afraid to interrupt a sorrow which 
seemed too sacred to admit of intrusion. 

In a few minutes the female rose from her suppliant 
position : and then a lovely countenance, with mild blue 
eyes, a rosy month, anl damask cheeks, set off—not 
shaded—by long fair hair, was revealed to the gaze of the 
young man. 

The beautifnl creature started when she beheld Hamel 
standing at a short distance. 

44 Pardon this intrusion, fair one," said he, advancing 
towards her; 44 1 heard a voice of; mourning as I passed 
the door, and was induced to enter to ascertain theoanse 
of distress." 

44 1 was praying for the welfare of my beloved mistress, 
the Lady Theresa," answered Maria—for it was she. 

“ Yon are then deeply attached to her," said Charlies, 
struck by the sweet manners as much as he had been by 
the personal appearance of the maiden. 
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“ I have been brought up with her from my infancy,** 
was the bashful reply; “and from her I have received 
naught but kindness. Oh !** she added, with animation, 
“Ishould be ungrateful indeed, did I not love her dearly 
—very dearly.** 

“ May God restore her to you, fair maiden,*' exclaimed 
Charles, enthusiastically; “ and if heaven may be moved 
by prayer in this instance, your intercessions will not fail 
to find favour with the Almighty.** 

** Methought that I found consolation in prayer, Messer 
Hamel,** said Maria, casting down her eyes, into which 
fresh tears had started. “But, alas, I have heard so 
much evil of the Lord of Linsdorf, that I tremble for the 
safety of my beloved mistress.** 

“ All that her father can do towards her rescue will be 
undertaken to-morrow,** observed Hamel. “ The re¬ 
inforcements pour in; and, heaven willing! we may 
speedily deliver your lady from the hands of that false 
chief tain.** 

“ My best prayers will accompany you, sir,*’ Bald the 
damsel; then with a modest inclination of the head, she 
passed out of the chapel. 

Her soft and bashful beauty made a powerful impres¬ 
sion upon the young man; and his eyes followed her fairy 
form until she disappeared by the wicket. 

He then withdrew from the chapel and sought his own 
apartment. 

Throughout the greater portion of the night the 
fortalice was the scene of bustle and alacrity. 

But while the inmates of Rosenthal were preparing for 
the expedition against Linsdorf Castle, a strange and 
mysterious being was bent upon delaying the march of 
toe Baron’s forces. 

CHAPTER VI. 

LINSDORF CASTLE. 

Return we now to the Lady Theresa, at the moment 
when the minions of the Count of Linsdorf burst into 
the donjon of Rosenthal Castle. 

In a fainting state the heir of Rosenthal was hurried 
away between two powerful men, while several others, 
before and behind, covered the abduction against the few 
retainers of the Baron who were in a condition to make 
any resistance in that part of the castle. 

Theresa was borne away—the western postern was 
passed, and she was placed upon a fleet steed which a 
was holding on tne opposite side of the moat, 
en, escorted, or rather guarded, by the men-at-arms 
who had first carried her off from the donjon, and whose 
horses were also in readiness for them, the hapless 
maiden was forced away from the paternal building. 

Recovering her presence of mind, Theresa demanded 
whither her guards were conducting her. 

“ Thou wilt know shortly, lady,** was the reply. “ But 
fear not; no harm shall befall thee.*’ 

Theresa saw that it was useless to question her stern 
companions. She accordingly resigned herself in silence 
to the fate that might be in store for her. 

Circumstances naturally led her to believe that this 
outrage upon her wa3 perpetrated by the Lord of Lins¬ 
dorf. 

Nor was she mistaken. 

In a short time the proud towers of that nobleman’s 
feudal hold appeared above the trees; but Theresa’s heart 
sank within her as the heavy hoofs of the steeds clattered 
upon the vibrating drawbridge. 

The cavalcade passed into the spacious courtyard of 
Linsdorf. 

One of the men-at-arms assisted the maiden to alight, 
and led the way in silence to a low door opening into one 
of the four towers which formed the angles of the quad¬ 
rangular donjon or keep. 

Up the narrow staircase to which the low door led was 
Theresa compelled to proceed, the vassal following her 
close, while his mailed boots clanked heavily on the stone 
steps. 

Having ascended to a considerable height, they reached 
a landing, whore the man knocked with the pommel of his 
sword at an arched door deeply set in a rudely-sculptured 
Gothic recess. 

The door was opened by an old woman with one of those 
impassable countenances which defy the phrenologist—a 
countenance which neither denotoa the absence or exist¬ 
ence of passions within the breast—a countenance, in a 
> word, which afforded not the slightest index to the dis- 
s position. 

In attire and general appearance, the old woman seemed 
i te be a domestic or dependent of a superior grade. 


Such, indeed, was the fact, for she exercised the im¬ 
portant functions of housekeeper or matron in the Castle 
of Linsdorf—a situation of considerable trust and privilege 
in the extensive establishment of a feudal lord, and where 
there was no lady to superintend the domestic economy of 
the household. 

“ Dame Winifred, I bring thee the guest whose presence 
was more than half promised thee when the expedition 
started this morning,** said the man. “ Thou art doubt¬ 
less aware what befitting treatment to show a lady whom 
our lord loves.** 

The man bowed to Theresa, and slowly retraced his 
steps down the stairs. 

“Walk in, young lady,** B&id Dame Winifred. 

Theresa followed the ancient matron into a spacious 
room, comfortably fitted up, and where a table was 
spread with many dainty viands, delicious fruits, and 
choice wines. 

“ Yon had better partake of some refreshment, lady,** 
said the matron. “ Whatever you require, speak, and I 
will endeavour to gratify your wishes.** 

“ Tell me, good woman, why I am brought hither?” 
demanded Theresa, in an imploring tone. 

“ Nay, I am ready to serve you, but not to answer 
questions,” replied Dame Winifred. 

Theresa sank upon a seat, and gave way to the most 
gloomy apprehensions. 

“ That door,” said the matron, after a long pause, 
“ opens into a suite of apartments which you will please 
to call your own. I am not disposed to annoy you with 
more of my presence than you cnoose.** 

As she spoke, she pointed to a door facing the one by 
which Theresa had entered the room. 

“ I should wish to retire,” said the young lady. 

The matron lighted a lamp, and fed the way into a 
suite of three apartments, the first fitted np as a sitting- 
room, the second as a bedchamber, and the third as an 
oratory. 

The furniture was very old, and the rooms appeared as 
if they had not been occupied for many years. Indeed, 
it was evident that pains had been take to dispel the 
gloom of their appearance, and adapt them for the recep¬ 
tion of the lady on whose presence in his castle the Count 
of Linsdorf had reckoned with so much confidence. 
Flowers were arranged in vases upon the antique mantel; 
several ornaments of the latest fashion of the time were 
scattered about. The old tapestry had been hastily re¬ 
paired in several places, and fires were burning in the 
sitting and bedrooms. Nevertheless, the aspect of the 
apartments—large and lofty, with narrow windows pro¬ 
tected by bars, and smelling of damp as if they had been 
long shut up—struck additional gloom to tne already 
sinking heart of the Lady Theresa. 

The matron placed the lamp upon the table in the 
sitting-room, and said— 

“ I am to be found when yon wish my services, lady, in 
my own chamber, which yon have just seen. If the appear¬ 
ance of these apartments is not so cheerful as could be 
desired, you must excuse us on that account, for it was 
but at daybreak this morning that the Count resolved 
upon making you his guest, aud I had little time for pre¬ 
paration. These are the only apartments in the castle at 
all fitted for the reception of one of your sex and rank, as 
his lordship is not accustomed to behold such fair faces 
within his walls. Hence his entire abode rather resembles 
one vast barrack than the tenements of a knight and 
noble peer.” 

Theresa made no reply to this lengthy explanation, 
or apology, and the matron withdrew into her own 
chamber, closing the door of Theresa’s sitting-room be¬ 
hind her. 

The moment the heiress of Rosenthal was alone she 
threw herself upon a seat, and burst into an agony of 
tears. 

“ For what destiny am I reserved ?” she exclaimed, 
“ and what will become of my dear father ? His castle 
sacked—his vassals defeated—his proud spirit perhaps 
broken—and his daughter torn away from him 1 Oh 1 how 
full of terrible events has been this day !’* 

For a considerable time Theresa remained plunged in 
her sorrowful reverie. 

At length she started np, for the idea of escape darted 
into her mind. 

“ Escape!” she murmured at the next moment; * silly 
maiden that I am! Will the fowler who has toiled so 
hard to snare a poor, weak bird leave the door of its cage 
open when onoo it is caught ?” 

Then again she wept. 

“ And yet,** she thought, after another interval of soul- 
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harrowing meditation, “the most desperate and deter¬ 
mined in their wicked purposes often neglect the most 
common precaution to ensure the final success of their 
schemes. When proud man closes one door, a merciful 
Providence opens another/* 

Inspired by this idea, catching at straws when immersed 
in the raging whirlpool, Theresa took the lamp in her 
hand, ana proceeded to examine her apartments with 
wistful scrutiny. 

There was nothing peculiar about the sitting-room 
beyond the general appearance which we have described 
already, save, perhaps, the fact that, on a closer 
inspection, Theresa found the tapestry and furniture to 
be far more antique than she had at first supposed, while 
the general aspect of the room showed that it could 
not have been tenanted for many, many years until 
then. 

The furniture and appointments of the sitting and bed¬ 
rooms must originally have been very handsome—indeed, 
most costly; but the velvet cushions of the chairs were 
faded, moth-eaten, and dusty; the woodwork was thickly 
dotted all over with those little holes, scarcely bigger 
than the pricks of pins, which insects and decay form in 
the strongest oak. The hangings of the spacious couch 
in the bedroom were falling to pieces, in spite of the 
hasty attempts made during the day to patch them to¬ 
gether ; and, when shaken, a clond of dust was raised in 
the room. 

The third apartment was the smallest of the suite, and 
was fitted up as an oratory, or chapel for private devo¬ 
tions. Upon a dais approached by three steps, stood an 
altar, the drapery of which was soiled with dust, and 
rendered as brittle as tinder by age. Four massive silver 
candlesticks were as black with age and neglect as if they 
were of bronze. 

On one side of the oratory was the full-length portrait 
of a handsome man in the prime of life. The picture was 
covered with dust; but Theresa stepped upon a stool and 
shook it. She was then enabled to obtain a better view 
of the figure represented, which was as large as life. The 
portrait was that of a nobleman of high rank—a circum¬ 
stance evinced by the attire. 

On the opposite side of the oratory was the picture of a 
lovely female, in the full bloom of her youthful charms. 
Her dress bespoke her exalted station ; and her face was 
clothed with an expression of ineffable softness and con¬ 
descension. 

Theresa was particularly struck with this charming 
countenance, which did not appear altogether unfamiliar 
to her. The light hair, the mild blue eyes, the delicate 
complexion, the pale, high forehead, and the sweet smile 
which the skill or the artist had literally represented as 
playing upon the month, formed an assemblage of charms 
that produced a strange and wonderful effect upon the 
young maiden. 

In order to obtain a better view of a portrait that in¬ 
terested her so deeply as even to banish for a few minutes 
the sense of her own situation, Theresa placed the stool 
below it, and was enabled by these means to shake the 
canvas to rid it of the dust which had settled upon it, when, 
to her surprise and alarm, a door, whose existence she had 
not before perceived, flew open in the wainscot imme¬ 
diately beneath the picture. At the same time a violent 
gust of wind nearly extinguished her lamp. 

Theresa started back in dismay, expecting to see some¬ 
one emerge from the aperture thus strangely revealed; 
but not a soul appeared. 

She then recovered her courage, and advanced to exa¬ 
mine the door; when she perceived that it opened with a 
spring, which, being somewhat unsettled through age, had 
given way by the shaking of the wainscot against which 
the picture hung. 

Theresa marked how the spring must be pressed in order 
to act; she then closed the door, and returned to her sitting- 
room, fearful that the matron might detect her in the 
midst of her investigations. 

But as she placed the lamp upon the table she heard a 
flight noise at the farther end of the apartment, and cast¬ 
ing a terrified glance in that direction, to her surprise she 
beheld him whose image was so deeply engraven in her 
heart. 

Wilhelm Faust stood before her. 

For a moment Theresa thought that she saw a spirit, 
and she fell back a few paces, with horror and alarm de¬ 
picted upon her countenance. 

“ She dares not meet my looks—she feels all her per¬ 
fidy !** murmured Faust, in a rapid and inaudible tone; 
then, advancing towards the maiden, he said, aloud, “ Dost 
thou regret to see a friend so near thee, Theresa ?*' 


“Oh! it is he—it is he I*' she exclaimed, and, darting 
forward, she fell into his arms. 

“Now thou art my own Theresa once again!** cried 
Faust, as he pressed his lips to hers. 

“ Wilhelm—dear Wilhelm,” murmured the maiden, 
“how earnest thou here * Are you, too, a prisoner ?** 

“ Bars and bolts, Theresa, would scarcely impede my 
way,** answered Faust, in a proud yet bitter tone. 

“ Oh! I know that you are brave and dauntless, 
Wilhelm !** exclaimed Theresa, not understanding the real 
meaning of those words. “ But how came you here ?** 
“Ask no questions, Theresa—but listen to me,** re¬ 
turned Faust, in a rapid tone. “ We have not a moment 
to spare! In a few minutes the proud Count of Linsdorf 
will be here—here in this chamber !’* 

“Holy Virgin protect me!** exclaimed Theresa, clasp¬ 
ing her liahds together. 

“Listen, I say,** cried Faust, somewhat impatiently. 

“ It is in my power to bear thee hence-** 

“ Then delay not, Wilhelm—delay not, I conjure you !** 
said Theresa, imploringly. 

“ Yes—I can deliver thee—bear thee hence—away from 
the power of the heartless noble who will force thee to 
espouse him if thou remainest here. But wilt thou be 
mine, Theresa—wilt thou fly with me whither I shall pro¬ 
pose to conduct thee—afar from this neighbourhood where 
the will of your father opposes our love ?** 

“ Wilhelm—is it possible ? Do you impose conditions 
upon me in such an hour as thisP” demanded Theresa, 
bursting into tears. 

“ I do—I do, Theresa—for I adore you !** cried Faust, 
again snatching her to his arms, and covering her with 
such glowing, burning kisses that the maiden withdrew 
herself, almost alarmed, from his embrace. 

“ I cannot abandon my father—not even for you, 
Wilhelm !*’ she faltered, her cheeks suffused with blushes. 

“ Then I cannot—will not deliver thee,** exclaimed 
Faust, in an impassioned tone. “Be to me all—every¬ 
thing—mine wholly, solely ** 

At this moment a loud voice was heard in the matron's 
apartment. 

“ The Count !** exclaimed Faust. “ Theresa—wilt 
thou be mine P Speak—you have not an instant to deli¬ 
berate!** 

“ Save me—save me, Wilhelm.** 

“ I will—but swear that you will be mine.** 

“ Oh! I cannot—dare not draw down upon myself my 
father’s curse !** returned Theresa, painfully excited. 

“ Then I must leave thee now,** said Faust, in a hoarse 
but rapid tone. “ But fear not. I will visit thee again. 
Demand two days to consider the Count’s proposals/* 

“ He leaves—ne abandons me !** murmurs Theresa. 

And she fell upon her knees, with her hands clasped, 
and her head inclining upon her bosom. 

“ No, think of my proposal! To-morrow I will vis it 
thee again.** 

These words fell distinctly upon the maiden’s ears; bc .t 
when she raised her head a moment afterwards, Fam t 
had disappeared. 

Almost at the same instant the door was thrown opts i, 
and the Count of Linsdorf entered the room. 

A cloud sat on his brow, an angry smile was upon li a 
thin lips, and his lean countenance was flushed wit b 
indignation. ^ 

“ Maiden,** he said, endeavouring to render his co 1 * 
and harsh voice as conciliatory as possible, “ wherefo; 
on thy knees in my presence P Were I a courtly gallan 1 1 
it was for me to kneel to thee. But I am a man mo: 
acquainted with camps than the bowers of love, and wli; *■ 
I lack in gentleness of words I make up in generosity 
deeds. Rise, lady.** 3 

With those words he forced Theresa to rise from li 'j 
suppliant posture, which he fancied that she had assunn 5 
on his entrance and on his account. _| 

“What wouldst thou with me, my lord?’* demand rj 
the maiden, all the pride of the Rosenthals flashing j 

her eye and animating her brow.. ] 

“ Holy Virgin! A pretty question,** cried the Com u 
“ But I have no time to bandy idle words. To-morr< j 
shalt thou accompany me a willing or unwilling bride 4 
the altar—and I had rather it were the former/* ] 

“To-morrow, my lord,** echoed Theresa. “Oh! cc I 
sider how unprepared I am for such an announcemenl 5| 
“Did I think that delay would render thee favoi g 

able-** mused the Count, surveying the lady wi I 

admiration. I 

“ Oh! hurry me not so rashly to a decision, my lord I 
cried Theresa, remembering the words of Faust. “ Q-ra I 
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me a little time—two short days—to reflect upon your 
proposal.” 

44 Be it so, lady,” said the Count, after a moment's 
pause. 

He then abruptly left the room. 

“My father!* murmured Theresa, as the door closed 
behind him. 44 He did not tell me of my father!” 

And, overcome by her emotions, she fell upon a seat, 
and gave free scope to her poignant grief. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE BROCKEN. 

'Tib morning, and the sun appears above the eastern 
plains. 

Rising from a flat and sandy country, the Brocken lifts 
its colossal summit to the gky. 

That giant of the Harz, with its heart of granite and 
its sides abounding in silver, iron, and gold, gives birth 
to innumerable streams, which flow from it in all direc¬ 
tions. 

Here and there those waters fall in boisterous cascades 
amidst rude masses of granite, which the continuous 
action of the streams has separated and the tempest or 
the earthquake shaken down from the high surrounding 
rocks. 

Nature is grand, and wild, and awe-inspiring in those 
solitudes. 

From the summit of the Brocken naught higher save 
the heavens can be seen. 

The eye is impeded by no obstacle, as it glances around; 
but fails to distinguish objects in the monotonous and 
unbroken distance. 

Everywhere around is the horizon lost in a light blue 
obscurity. 

Four thousand feet above the level of the sea is the 
highest peak of that mountain wilderness, and from its 
eminence the eye commands a circle of a hundred and 
fifty miles. 

Within the horizons that constitute that line is com¬ 
prised the two-hundredth part of Europe. 

Europe commands not such another view ! 

Escaping from the huge piles of granite rock which the 
hand of Time has broken from their parent mass, the 
Usenstein and the Oder wind their separate ways amid the 
plains that touch the foot of the Brocken. 

And on those rivers' banks are green fields and shady 
woods, but on the heights that command them nature 
reigns in all its savage wildness. 

There the human voice raises echoes of a fearful kind, 
which multiply until the whole mountain rings with a 
myriad articulate tones, as if legions of evil spirits were 
present to repeat the syllables of man. 

Every cavern and every hollow seems armed with a 
metallic tongue, which sends forth its clamorous notes in 
answer to the signal that first awakes the echoes of the 
colossal hill. 

The broken paths overhang precipitous depths, and 
wind beneath jutting cliffs. Danger above, and peril 
below. 

The projecting boughs and the stunted shrubs menace 
the safety of those dreary roads, and from their dizzy 
i heights the eye may plunge across yawning abysses, into 
wild ravines, where the torrent falls with deafening 
»,roar. 

*5 Unearthly sounds mingle with the din of the waters and 
tthe echoes of the hills, venomous reptiles hiss in the dank 
.•grass, the toad squats in the moist hollows near the 
(streams, slow-worms of unusual length wind their slimy 
0 way along the sides of the paths, birds of ominous appear¬ 
ance flap their huge wings amidst the dark shade of the 
,£j)ines, snake-flowers, nettles, and noisome weeds twine 
*!nto meshes to entangle the feet of the traveller. 

Upon the highest point of the Brocken two forms were 
1 standing. 

' The arms of one were folded across his breast, and his 
eyes were turned, with a penetrating glance, upon his 
companion, who surveyed with awe the scene around 
him. 

“ Art thou still of the same mind, Faust ?” demanded the 
Demon. 

“I am,” was the reply. “ Have I not told thee that it 
suits my plans to prevent the march of the Rosenthal 
force?” 

44 I ask not to know thy designs,” observed the Demon, 
with a sardonic smile. 44 All tnat I seek for is to execute 
thy will.” 

44 My will is that thou dost devise a means to allow this 


day to pass without an effort on the part of the Lord of 
Rosentnal to rescue his daughter.” 

44 Oanst thou not accomplish that by virtue of the power 
wherewith I have vested thee ?” demanded the Demon, 
scornfully. 

44 True! With a breath I can destroy that gallant force 
—with a word I can deliver Theresa from her prison. 
But no power that thou hast given to me, and no power 
that thou dost possess, can enable me to direct at will the 
heart of a pure virgin. Is it not so ?” 

44 It is,” replied the Demon, and he smiled grimly. 

44 Then procure me that delay which will enable me to 
practise artifice,” said Faust. 44 Why dost thou hesitate ? 
Wherefore didst thou transport me hither, when ere now 
I signified my will to thee ?” 

44 1 brought thee hither, because it is here that I must 
work thy will,” returned the Demon. 44 1 hesitate, because 
the means that I must call to aid to effect thy purpose will 
carry desolation over that scene which thou may’Bt behold 
from hence—so peaceful, so tranquil beneath the soft light 
of the dawn.” 

44 So that thou sheddest no blood—for I can do that by 
virtue of my own power—I care not for other con¬ 
sequences. Proceed.” 

Faust spoke in a decided and impatient tone. The sun 
was now above the horizon, and he feared lest the troops 
of Rosenthal should be already on the march. 

44 1 will obey thee,” said the Demon. 

Then, turning his face towards the north, he extended 
his right hand, and chanted the following incantation— 

44 Wake, Spirit of the Storm ! Come forth 
From the dark mansions of the north; 

Burst from the prisons where you rave 
In Greenland’s ever ice-bound cave ; 

Bring howling tempests from the shore 
Of bleak and wintry Labrador; 

Gather each chilling blast that blows 
Over the Pole’s eternal snows ; 

Gird thyself with the hail and sleet 
That on Spitzbergen’s mountains beat j 
Muster the wild winds that surround 
Iceland’s inhospitable ground; 

Collect the hurricanes that roam 
O'er the Siberian exile's home; 

Marshal the whirlwind’s furious host 
On Nova Zembla’s frozen coast; 

Dip your black plumage, as you ride 
O’er the maelstrom’s boiling tide. 

Wake, Spirit of the Storm 1 Come forth 
From the dark mansions of the north 1” 

. B y ? natural impulse Faust had turned his eyes 
towards the quarter to which the Demon addressed this 
fearful incantation. 

By degrees, as the fiend spoke, the bine obscurity of 
the northern horizon—that obscurity on which the golden 
rays of morning were gradually pouring their effulgence 
from the east—became over-clouded : first a mist arose: 
then the mist grew more dense, until it grew into a cloud 
of ominous blackness. 

44 Thou didst not appeal to the thunder and lightning,” 
said Faust, but little moved by the appearance of the 
northern horizon. 

44 Mortal,” returned the Demon, his countenance as¬ 
suming a sudden sternness that made Faust tremble, 
44 the thunder and the lightning obey only Him whose 
name I dare not mention.” 

There was a short pause, during which Faust kept his 
eves fixed upon the ground, for he was abashed—nay, 
alarmed by tnat solemn reply; while the countenance of 
the Demon was convulsed with the agony of ineffable re¬ 
miniscences. 

44 Dost pause in thy work?” at length exclaimed 
Faust, raising his head, and looking once more towards 
the north. 

44 Dost thou command me to proceed ?” demanded tho 
fiend. 

44 1 do,” was the resolute answer. 

44 Then have thy will,” said the Demon; and he con¬ 
cluded his incantation thus:— 

44 Hie, Spirit of the Storm! Go forth 
From the dark mansions of the north; 

Uproot the pine, and rend the rock, 

Shake tower and town with sudden shock; 

Level the tallest, stateliest trees 
That e’er coquetted with a breeze; 

Hurl from the giddy precipice 
The granite mass into th' abyss; 
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Sweep with thy desolating train 
Over the mountain and the plain; 

Scour the green meadow and the hill. 

To torrent swell the limpid rilb; 

Scatter the harvest, tear the vine, 

Level the tomb, unroof the shrine. 

Hie, Spirit of the Storm! Go forth 
From the dark mansions of the north l” 

By degrees, as the fiend spoke, the breeze from the north 
freshened, then it blew in one continued gust, gather¬ 
ing force as it swept along, until it was fraught with the 
terrific violence of the hurricane. 

And now raged that appalling tempest which, in the 
year 1498, desolated the entire territory between the two 
streams of the Elbe, and the memorable narrative of 
which is preserved in the annals of Saxony. 

From the height of the Brocken were beheld the 
ravages of that tremendous hurricane. 

Huge masses of granite, which a thousand men with 
pulleys and levers would not have stirred in a week, were 
torn from their stay, and hurled down into the abyss 
beneath in an instant. 

As they rolled down, bounding from rock to rock— 
tearing away the strongest pines as a child might scatter 
flowers—the echoes which they raised reverberated amidst 
the Harz mountains like the rapid discharge of numerous 
cannon. 

Then, when they fell into the floods that boiled in the 
profundities beneath, they threw up the spray to tre¬ 
mendous height, as if a voldano had exploded in the 
caverns of tne earth, and heaved up the bed of the 
torrents. 

The eye rested for one moment on a knot of mighty 
pines ; in the next they were gone; but the glance could 
follow them skimming along the sides of the mountains 
like things of no weight. 

Colossal oaks were rent and hurried away with in¬ 
credible speed, as if they were feathers npon the wing3 
of the whirlwind. 

The torrents boiled and foamed, and rushed onwards 
with a roaring and deafening din. 

The earth seemed to shake to its very centre. 

The Brocken appeared to totter npon its mighty base. 

Terrific hurricane l 

And far—far as the eye could reach from that eminence 
of four thousand feet, the ravages of the whirlwind were 
equally appalling. 

Groves of pines were suddenly levelled as if a giant had 
cut them down with one blow of a mighty sickle. 

Towns and villages were shaken; houses were blown 
down, and the strongest edifices wer3 unroofed as easily 
as a child fillips off with his finger the topmost card of 
his miniature structure. 

The tempest overturned the watch-towers on the tops 
of the hills; levelled the cornfields, and made the vine¬ 
yards a scene of desolation. 

The tombs in the cemeteries were hurled in shapeless 
masses upon the graves whose inmates they commemo¬ 
rated. The bells in the church steeples rang the dismal 
tocsin of their own accord. 

The chapels by the wayside were split asunder, and the 
sacred ornaments of the shrines scattered hither and 
thither. 

For six honrs did this appalling tempest endure. 

But the thunder rolled not, neither did the lightning 
flash. 

The wind, the raging wind, worked all that mischief, 
for in the intervals of its fury, the sleet and hail which it 
bore upon its wings, added to the desolation, spoiling the 
grain that was levelled, and cutting to pieces the vines 
that had been beaten down. 

But the moment that the hurricane commenced, Faust 
had disappeared from the summit of the Brocken. 

There, however, the Demon remained, calmly surveying 
the progress of the whirlwind. 

Towering above the ruin he had worked, he seemed the 
prince of evil, giving encouragement by his presence to 
the mad elements that raged at his commands. 


CHAPTER YHI. 

THE MYSTERIES OF LINSDORF CASTLE. 

The Laiy Theresa awoke at an early hour, before the 
appalling tempest began. 

For a few instants she could scarcely believe that the 
incidents of the preceding day were more than the pro¬ 
minent features of a disagreeable dream. 


But when she oast her eyes around, and beheld that 
moth-eaten tapestry, and those antique articles of furni¬ 
ture—when she recalled to mind her mysterious inter¬ 
view with Faust, and the visit of the haughty Count of 
Linsdorf—she became fully aware of the sad reality of 
her position. 

The idea of her own danger was associated with the 
most appalling uncertainty in respect to the fate of her 
father; and thus the hapless maiden had enough upon 
her mind to overwhelm her with despair. 

In order to divert her thoughts from the contempla¬ 
tion of these disagreeable subjects, Theresa rose from 
her couch, aud hastily performed the duties of the 
toilet. 

But oven while she was thus engaged, various per¬ 
plexing sentiments agitated her bosom. 

“ In two days/* she thought, “ I am to announce my 
decision to the Lord of Linsdorf! Wilhelm promised to 
see me again ; but how can he obtain admittance hither 
unless he be leagued with my enemies ? Oh! yes—he 
can scarcely love me with that pure and holy devotion 
which he once showed towards me; or how would he 
wish to impose conditions upon me in the hour of my 
bitter anguish and deep distress ?” 

Then the maiden wept. 

Scarcely had she completed her toilet, when Dame 
Winifred entered the bedroom, and announced that the 
morning's repast was served in the adjacent apartment. 

In the meantime that terrific storm, whose ravages we 
narrated in the preceding chapter, had commenced; and 
so loud was the warring of the wind—so boisterous the 
howling of the hurricane—that it drowned all other 
sounds throughout the castle. 

So thick, however, were the walls of the donjon of 
Linsdorf, that the din of the raging element was miti¬ 
gated in a considerable degree. 

Still Dame Winifred was compelled to repeat her an¬ 
nouncement that the repast was prepared, before it met 
Theresa’s ears. 

Theresa followed her in silence, and took her seat at 
the table, which was covered with dainties of that solid 
description which constituted a breakfast in those times 
The young lady, however, ate but sparingly; her heart 
was so full! 

“ Thou dost not do justice to the viands which our 
manciple has provided for thy table, lady," said. Wini¬ 
fred. “ Perchance my presence is disagreeable to you; 
and yet I did but intruae myself on you for the purpose 
of keeping you company. Or haply this terrific tempest 
appals thee ?” 

“Are you surprised that I should be unhappy ?" de¬ 
manded Theresa, “ when I have been snatened away 
from my home, and imprisoned in a strange fortress ?** 

“ The lord of which loves you to distraction," rejoined 
Dame Winifred. “ Foolish maiden that you are—to re¬ 
fuse the hand of one who is so generous, so brave, and 
so wealthy! But, if report speak truly, a humble 
student of Wittenberg has found more favour in thy 
sight-" 

“ Good woman," exclaimed Theresa, hastily, “ know 
you that same young student to whom you allude ?" 

“ By name only, lady,” answered Winifred. “I have 
nevertheless haa a fair report of his comeliness. But, 
holy Virgin! how the storm rages!" 

“And you have never seen him?* 9 asked Theresa, 
musingly. 

“What excitement about a poor student!” exclaimed 
Dame Winifred. “No—lady: I know him not," she 
added, more calmly. “ I seldom stir abroad; years have 
elapsed since I last visited Wittenberg; and I am not very 
likely to see the youth in this castle. 

Theresa held down her head, and reflected profoundly 
upon this assurance. 

“ Did any stranger visit your apartment last evening*, 
a short time prior to the arrival of the Count your 
master ?" demanded Theresa, after a long pause. 

“Assuredly not," replied the matron. “But what 
strange vagaries are passing in your imagination, fair 
one ?" 

“ One question more,” said Theresa: “are there two 
means of egres3 from this apartment on the side of your 
own chamber, good dame ? ,r 

“ Again I answer thee with a denial, lady,” returned 
the matron, surveying Theresa with attention. “You 
havo been troubled with dreams, my sweet bird: yout 
student has haunted you;—but I would advise you to 
expel him from your memory, and think only of the Lord 
of Linsdorf." 

“I ask thee not for counsel,” said Theresa, haughtily. 
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“ Wouldst thou serve me, I will put thy good will to the 
test.** 

“ In which manner, lady ?’* 

“I would inquire of you for news of my father/* said 
Theresa. “ What was the issue of that dreadful combat 
of yesterday ?*’ 

“ If it will in any way compose your mind to know the 

truth-'* answered the matron, “ I-** 

“ Oh! it will—it will/' cried the young lady. “ I could 
endure imprisonment with resignation, did I know that 
my poor father was safe T* 

“He is safe/* said Dame Winifred: “ his lordship my 
master withdrew his forces the moment the principal 
object of his attack was accomplished.’* 

The old woman did not choose to acquaint Theresa with 
the strange and mysterious manner in which the vassals 
of Linsdorf had been repulsed from the ramparts of 
Rosenthal. 

“ Then my father is safe in his own halls 1*’ exclaimed 
Theresa, clasping her hands together; and in a whisper 
she murmured, “He will not leave me in the power of 
this daring Count !** 

“ Trust not to your father’s means to rescue you from 
hence, lady/* said Winifred, who saw what was passing 
in her mind. “ His forces are shattered, his power 
crippled; and he will rather consent to peace on condition 
that you espouse the Count of Linsdorf, than renew the 
feudal strife with the hope of wresting you from my 
master’s power/* 

Theresa made no reply: she knew the inutility of pro¬ 
voking a discussion upon that point: and she moreover 
felt anxious to seek the solitude of her bed-chamber, iu 
order to reflect and meditate upon her position without 
restraint. The old woman did not attempt to retain her; 
for the truth was that Dame Winifred was growing more 
and more alarmed at that appalling tempest which raged 
so furiously without; and she was anxious to betake her¬ 
self to the chapel of the castle in order to put up prayers 
for her safety. 

Theresa rose from her seat at the table in her sitting- 
room, and repaired to the adjoining chamber. 

There, however, she soon grew weary of pondering over 
her own misfortunes; and she was suddenly seized with 
an invincible desire to contemplate once more that female 
portrait in the oratory which had so excited her attention 
on the preceding evening. 

Having secured the lock of her bed-chamber door, in 
order to prevent the old matron from intruding upon her, 
she entered the oratory. 

The moment she crossed the threshold, it seemed to her 
as if the mild and benignant countenance of the lady in 
the picture smiled upon her. Of course this was only 
fancy; but the effect produced by the momentary idea, 
in her mind, was one of respect mingled with awe. 

As Theresa stood gazing up at the picture, she gradually 
associated the features and expression of the portrait 
with the countenance of her own dependant Maria* until 
she became overwhelmed with surprise at the wonderful 
resemblance which existed between them, and was not a 
little astonished that the circumstance should have failed 
to strike her on the preceding evening. This can, how¬ 
ever, scarcely be wondered at, when we remember the 
state of her mind on that occasion, and the different 
effects produced by the portrait when seen by the artificial 
light of a dim lamp and the natural lustre of the broad 
day. 

“Strange—most strange!’* thought Theresa, as Bhe 
surveyed the portrait; “and yet the resemblance is per¬ 
fect! The same eyes—the same hair—the same sweet 
expression of the lips—the same graceful neck. Yet what 
can there be in common between the poor peasant's orphan 
Maria, and the high-born lady whose portrait is before 
rue ?** 

From the picture Theresa’s eyes wandered to the 
wainscot beneath; and she felt a powerful curiosity to 
carry her investigation of that part of the spacious castle 
farther than the oratory. 

The tempest continued to rage with such desperate fury 
without, that it added to the gloom which filled her mind; 
and she longed for some motive of bustle and excitement 
to divert her thoughts from the dispiriting topics on 
which they settled the moment she gave way to them. 

She apprehended no danger from the whirlwind, well 
aware that the thickness of the walls would defy its rage; 
but from time to time she was startled by the loud crash 
of huge stones or tiles dislodged from the roofs and hurled 
violently into the court below. 

Longing to be enabled to avert her attention from the 
various sources of discouragement which surrpundedher. 


she sought an occupation of some kind; and, in the 
absence of her usual companions and her embroidery, she 
gladly obeyed the curiosity which now prompted her. 

Accordingly, with but little hesitation, her finger 
pressed the secret spring; and the mysterious door in¬ 
stantly flew open. 

For an instant Theresa experienced a sensation of 
alarm; but, well aware that old fendal strongholds fre¬ 
quently contained secret doors and private modes of 
eommnnioation between the various suites of rooms, she 
speedily recovered her presence of mind. 

The door that now stood open before her, revealed to 
her eyes a passage that was lighted by several loopholes, 
thus proving that it ran along the wall of that part of the 
building. 

She entered the passage, or corridor, which was almost 
twenty feet in length, and perceived a door at the farther 
end. Towards this she advanced, and listened. Not a 
sound emanated from within. She placed her hand upon 
the latch; the door was locked; but even the gentle 
pressure which it received from the maiden as she thus 
tried it, caused it to burst open. The wood-work in which 
the bolt of the lock fitted had yielded* through decay, 
arising from age and damp. 

Theresa now fonnd herself in a small chamber, fitted 
up as a bed-room, but with the furniture so decayed* the 
hangings so moth-eaten, and the whole place so dusty, as 
to present indubitable signs of having remained neglected 
and forsaken for many, many years. 

But what seemed most remarkable to the young lady, 
was a certain appearance which indicated that the cham¬ 
ber had never been set to rights since the last tenant had 
left it. 

The bed-clothes, all tattered with age and discoloured 
with dust, were turned down, as the person who last 
slept in that couch had left them; and the vestiges of a 
repast were upon the table. There were the remains of 
the napkin, torn and soiled,—the knives and forks, 
covered with rust,—the earthenware plates and dishes, 
black with dust,—the flagon and drinking-horn clothed 
in cobwebs. 

Years—many years must have passed since that bed 
had been pressed by a living form, and since that repast 
was served up I 

There was something awe-inspiring in the contempla¬ 
tion of those traces of the last tenant of that secluded 
room! 

And when the eye of Theresa beheld the window de¬ 
fended with massive bars, and the prospect impeded by a 
wooden shade projecting from the ledge outside to a 
height of more than half way up the window, so that no 
one oonld be seen from without, and no one within could 
catch a glimpse of the scene beyond that cruelly-con¬ 
trived barrier to the view,—when she reflected upon the 
mysterious approach to that chamber, and thought that 
the existence of the room itself might be unsuspected by 
those who were not well acquainted with that part of the 
castle,—she conld not help thinking that the chamber 
had been originally devised as a secret prison, and pei> 
haps last used as such 1 

She shuddered when she reflected that some persecuted 
being had haply passed nights of apprehension, terror, 
and despair in that bed, and had sate down in sorrow 
to the solitary meal whose vestiges were upon that 
table! 

Theresa felt a sensation of terror and apprehension 
stealing over her, as she surveyed the mysteries of that 
oubliette; and she turned to leave the ominous plaoe, 
when her eyes fell upon the half-open door of a cupboard 
formed in the thickness of the wall near the foot of the 
bed. 

Conquering her apprehensions, and actuated by the 
feeling which rendered everything an object of curiosity 
in that strange room, Theresa approached the cupboard. 

On a close examination she perceived the tattered, 
moth-eaten, and blackened remains of several articles of 
female raiment upon the shelves. 

“ It was, then, one of my own sex who last occupied 
this chamber!’' said Theresa within herself. “Poor 
woman 1 everything here convinces me that she was a 
prisoner. Perhaps, too, she was unfairly dealt with; 
perhaps that meal was the last she ever tasted!” 

As this idea flashed through her mind, one of the 
loudest and most appalling gusts which characterized the 
tempest, swept over the castle; and the banner-staff upon 
the summit of the donjon snapped in halves with a loud 
din. 

Theresa felt her heart for a moment sink within her; 
and she was about to turn with horror from the room. 
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But an irresistible feeling of interest,—a sentiment far 
superior to mere vulgar curiosity,—prompted her to exer¬ 
cise all possible command over herself, and inspect that 
cupboard more closely still. 

As her glance plunged into its depths, she perceived an 
object which resembled a roll of paper, although covered 
with dust and enveloped in cobwebs. 

She drew it forth: her conjecture in respect to its 
nature was not incorrect. It was a* small roll of paper, 
tied round with a piece of string. The exterior leaves 
were soiled with dust, and the edges were eaten away 
with damp and age. Theresa shook the dust from the roll 
with great care, and ascertained that there was writing 
upon the inner sheets. She was about to remove the 
string, when she remembered that she had been absent a 
considerable time from her apartments, and that the 
matron might have sought admittance for some purpose 
or another. 

She accordingly resolved to postpone any farther 
examination of the papers until a more convenient 
opportunity. 

Being, however, by no means anxious to return to that 
room, she conveyed the manuscript into the. oratory, 
where she concealed it in a secure place. 

She then repaired to her bedchamber, unlocked the 
door, and entered the sitting-room. 

In the meantime that appalling tempest continued to 
with unabated fury. 

e sentinels were compelled to leave the ramparts; 
the light falconets, or small cannon, upon the walls were 
overturned. 

The banner-staff was broken in twain, os ere now 
stated; and the flag itself was rent to shreds and scat¬ 
tered far and wide. 

“ Holy Virgin! defend the poor cottagers!” murmured 
Lady Theresa, devoutly crossing herself : alas! fearful 
will be the results of this hurricane. Those who dwell 
in castles and strongholds need not fear; but the humble 
inhabitant of the frail hut—the tenant of the little cot— 
the poor villager—Oh 1 how will they suffer 1” 

Lady Theresa's reverie was interrupted by a low knock 
at the door; and Fanst entered the apartment. 


CHAPTER IX. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

9t Wilhelm I” ejaculated Theresa, flying towards him as 
if he were her guardian angel: “thou has kept thy 
word!” 

“ Have you then thought of me, Theresa ? have you 
looked forward to my coming ?” he asked, as he embraced 
her with unfeigned ardour. 

“ Can you doubt it, Wilhelm ?” said the maiden, half- 
reproachfnlly. “ Since first we met, when have I ever 
ceased to think of you ?” 

“ Didst thou not forget the poor student, Theresa,” 
asked Faust, fixing his eyes upon her as if to read her 
soul, “when he was immersed in a horrible dungeon P” 

“ Never—never—not for a single moment!” exclaimed 
Theresa, enthusiastically. “ I was told that you had fled 
from Wittenberg with some low-born maiden—that reck¬ 
less extravagances had plunged you into an inextricable 
labyrinth of debts—that you had even committed mean¬ 
nesses and frauds towards your college friends, to re¬ 
plenish your purse;—all this I heard—all this was told 
to estrange my heart from youbut, no—no—I loved 
you, and believed you true, faithful, and honourable 
still.” 

“ Ah! Theresa—if this were true-” 

“True!” echoed the young maiden; “and wherefore 
should you doubt my word ? Have I ever deceived thee, 
Wilhelm ? have I ever given thee reason to suspect the 
sincerity of my love ?” 

“ Theresa—Theresa,” exclaimed Faust, in a tone of re¬ 
proach ; “ that portrait whioh thou hast been accustomed 
to contemplate so fondly-” 

“The portrait!” cried the lady, “what! dost thou 
know that?'* 

“I know all, Theresa,” answered Faust. “I know 
that, when alone in thy chamber, thou hast gazed upon 
that portrait with eyes expressive of such deep, such pro¬ 
found affection, that if the inanimate countenance could 
but have received one particle of transfusion from your 
spirit, it would have smiled—it would have wept—through 
joy—through ineffable happiness!” 

“ And am I to be reproached for that —when thou wast 
away?” said Theresa, contemplating her lover with 
almost wild astonishment. 


“ Oh! you thought me false—you fancied me ruined in 
fame, ana beggared in fortunes!” exclaimed the young 
man: then, drawing himself up with an air of pride ana 
triumph, he said, “ But if you require a lover who can 
deck thee with the costliest gems of the universe—who 
can call forth from the far-off mines the most precious 
stones to form baubles to enhance thy beautyif you 
seek to be adored by one who can bear thee away to 
lordly halls, where countless domestics shall be ready at 
thy nod; if you court pomp, splendour, rank, wealth, 
and homage,—speak, Theresa— speak—for I can gratify 
the wildest dreams of mortal ambition, and fulfil the 
fondest hopes of human vanity!” 

As Faust spoke, his countenance became animated with 
a warm glow, and his eyes were fired with replendent 
lustre: he seemed a prince at whose slightest word trea¬ 
sures were poured forth and courtiers ready to bow the 
knee;—every syllable he uttered denoted conscious 
superiority and unbounded capacity. 

Theresa was alarmed. 

For a moment she feared lest his reason had deserted 
him; but there was a firmness and a consistency in his 
words which forbade that idea, and filled her with in¬ 
describable astonishment. 

“ You speak as if you thought me selfish, ambitious, and 
vain, Welhelm,” said Theresa. “ Oh! how are you mis-- 
taken ! Whoever you may be—whatever you are,— 
under however deep a disguise you may have hitherto 
veiled yourself,—remember that I only knew you as the 
poor and humble student. And this can be no reproach, 
since you are neither poor nor humble; but it ought to 
give thee every confidence in me I I bestowed my heart 
upon you, without asking who you might be—thinking 
that I already knew who and what you were !” 

“ And when I was plunged into a dunueon,—incar¬ 
cerated upon the most shallow and wretched pretences,” 
continued Faust,—“ pretences whose nature and whose 
author I will not now reveal to you,—then— then, Theresa, 
you forgot him whom you believed to be, and who really 
was at that period, the poor and humble student!” 

“ Why reproach me—why insult me thus !” demanded 
the heiress of Rosenthal. 

“ Didst thou not admit ere now that thine eyes were 
often bent over that portrait-” 

“ I said so, and I blush not to repeat the avowal,” in¬ 
terrupted Theresa. “ If there were aught unmaidenly— 
aught indiscreet in my conduct, the reproach should not 
come from your lips.” 

“ From my lips!” repeated Fanst, sorrowfully. “ From 
whose lips, then, should such reproach come P Haply, 
from the rival who at this moment little thinks that I 
am here with thee!” 

“ A rival!” murmured Theresa. 

“Yes,” exclaimed Faust: “he whose portrait form!? 
the topic of our discourse 1” 

“ Oh, this is too much!” cried Theresa, bursting into 
tears. “Did true lover ever complain till now that hi* 
portrait was his own rival!” 

“Miserable subterfuge!” thundered Faust, his lip? 
growing white with rage. “ How earnest thou by a por¬ 
trait of me, false one ?” 

“ Sir, if I condescend to inform you,”said Theresa, her 
maiden dignity, which was now so deeply offended, 
enabling her to command her emotions to such a degre 3 
as to reply to her lover with calmness and resolution,- - 
“ if I condescend to inform you, it is simply because I 
would not lie under an unjust imputation from any livin % 
being. Hadst thou not an associate at the University , 
named Otto Pianalla?” 

“ Yes; how does his name serve thy purpose?” criei 
Faust. “ I am well aware that his sister is one of th y 
serving-women. ’Twas through that circumstance yo i 
and I first knew each other.” 

“ Are you ignorant that Pianalla is an artist of hig i 
merit ?” continued Theresa: “ and is there aught extn - 
ordinary in the fact that I should desire his sister Ida 1) 
obtain from him, in secret, a portrait of thee ?” 

“ Theresa!” ejaculated Faust; “ thou knowest not ho r 
deeply all this touches me ! Answer me, as thou wouldi t 
answer to thy-” 

“ As I would answer to my God!” added Theresa, cod * 
posedly. 

“ No—not thus,” exclaimed Faust, with a species < f 
inward shudder: “ as thou wouldst answer to thy fathe , 
did he adjure thee on his death-bed—hast thou spok< t 
truly?” 

“ Wilhelm, all the love I bear for thee will not perm to 
me to endure this insult,” said Theresa. j 
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“ And that portrait—where is it P” cried Faust, most 
unnaturally excited. 

“It is here,” said Theresa, drawing the miniature from 
her bosom : “ it never leaves me 1” 

Faust cast one glance upon it, and his countenance be¬ 
came immediately convulsed with horror. 

“ I have been deceived—deceived—basely deceived,” he 
murmured, in a hollow tone: “ but, oh! to what has that 
deception led P” 

“ You hare been deceived, dear Wilhelm,” said Theresa: 
“ those who made thee suspicious of my constant affection, 
deluded—basely deluded you.” 

“ I comprehend it all, Theresa,” answered Faust, en¬ 
deavouring to conquer his terrible emotions. “Oh, had 
I known that you possessed a portrait of me all this would 
not have happened.” 

“You alarm me, Wilhelm—your manner is so wild. 
And now tell me what signifies those words which ere now 
bespoke you great and powerful ? and, moreover, relieve 
my suspense by telling me how you obtain admittance 
hither ?” 

“ Theresa,” replied Faust, now sneaking with singular 
volubility, “ this is no time nor place for such explana¬ 
tions. Thou lovest me—thou hast never ceased to love 
me- 

“ Never-never, for a single moment!” exclaimed the 
young lady in an impassioned tone. 

“ Then I will trust all to thy generous—thine affection¬ 
ate heart,” cried Faust. “ I will not attempt to impose 
conditions upon thee : thine attachment to we to ill make 
thee mine,” he murmured in a low tone: then, again 
speaking in an audible voice, he said, “ I will save thee 
from this prison. Theresa—for it is a prison to thee : I 
will save thee—for I have the power. At midnight be 
prepared to leave the Castle of Linsdorf, and to return to 
thy father.” 

“ Generous Wilhelm! thou art all my fond heart ever 
loved to fancy thee 1” said Theresa, yielding her cheek to 
his rapturous kiss. 

“At midnight, Theresa—at midnight,” exclaimed 
Faust, “ I will be here !” 

“He then hurried from the apartment by the door 
opening into the matron's room, through which he passed, 
Dame Winifred being still occupied with her devotions in 
the chapel. 

“At midnight he will be here!” thought the maiden, 
her bosom swelling with emotions of joy and anxiety; 
“ and I shall be restored to my father! But how does ne 
thus easily traverse the interior of Linsdorf Castle ?” 


CHAPTER X. 

THE MANUSCRIPT. 

The storm still continued to rage with appalling fury; 
and shortly after mid-day Dame Winifred returned to her 
apartment, having prayed sufficiently, in her own estima¬ 
tion, to avert danger at least from herself, if not from the 
other inmates of the Castle of Linsdorf. 

The noon meal was served up; and as soon as it was 
over the matron hurried back to the chapel. 

Theresa retired to her bed-chamber, the door of which 
she carefully locked; for now that her mind was to a 
considerable degree tranquillized by the promise of de¬ 
liverance made to her by her lover, she determined to 
while awav the time by the inspection of the manuscript 
which had come into her possession in so strange a 
maimer. 

She accordingly fetched it from the place where she had 
concealed it in the oratory; and seating herself in her 
chamber, proceeded to examine the roll of papers. 

We have before said that it was injured by the dust 
. and damp, as well as by the ravages of time. Neverthe¬ 
less, Theresa was enabled to decipher many passages of 
the writing, which was in an elegant female hand. 

We place on record those fragmentary portions of the 
manuscript which were sufficiently preserved to be legible; 
and we need scarcely say it was with the greatest interest 
that the young maiden perused those isolated passages, 
which left such fearfully mysterious blanks for her 
imagination to fill up 

THE MANUSCRIPT. 

blackest treachery which ever mortal 
could conceive! But to be immured in this awful soli¬ 
tude, with such dread uncertainty relative to the fate 
that may be reserved for me—oh! this is terrible—ter¬ 
rible ! What can he mean, to do with me ? Does he in¬ 
tend to murder me in cold blood ? That can scarcely be 


—else why would he allow me to have existed a single 
day, when I was so completely in his power F And now 
six long and dreary weeks have I passed in this dungeon 
—for it is nothing else—trembling every time a step ad¬ 
vances in that passage, shuddering whenever the door 
opens. Oh! to be suddenly snatched from so much hap* 
mess and plunged into so much misery is enough to 
rive one mad. And there are times when my brain 
seems to whirl—when my eyes behold unearthly, un¬ 
natural sights—when strange noises ring in my ears. 
How long will this last ? What fate is in reality reserved 
for me ? Have I lost all that could make earth tolerable 
to me? Is nothing left ? Holy Virgin ! when 

cord and dagger, 

terrific emblem of his death! Then how well could I 
divine who ordered the blow to be struck, even if he did 
not inflict it with his own vile hand. But to snatch from 
me my child—to tear my beloved daughter from my 
bosom—ah ! that was too cruel! And I who have never 
injured any one! No—never was I presuming or proud 
on account of the high rank which I enjoyed, or the 
wealth by which I was surrounded. I who would visit 
the humblest cottage where poverty required suocour, 
grief needed consolation, or sickness demanded aid. I 
who studied how to render all those around me happy, 
and who was beloved by all the dependents of my noble- 
hearted husband. I who ..... 

beloved child, shall I ever see 
thee more ? Oh! if my persecutor would only permit me 
to retire into some humble cot, I should end my days in 
peace, so that thou wast restored to me! But that inter¬ 
view of this morning—what hope docs it leave me ? Now 
his fearful projects are revealed in all their blackness— 
now I comprehend but too well why he has permitted me 
to live! And to tell me with such demoniac calmness 
that the world believes me dead, and that there is no 
hope for me on this side of the tomb, unless I consent to 
smile upon him even as I did on the beloved one whom 
he has murdered! 

But what does he propose ? Did my ears hear aright ? 
That his interests demanded my total exclusion from 
that world which believes me to be dead, but that my 
child should be restored to me, and my condition im- 

? roved in every respect save the enjoyment of liberty, if 
would disgrace myself—disgrace my husband’s name- 
disgrace my innocent child—by submitting to his odious 
addresses! Can it be possible that he was bold enongh 
to appear in my presence ? Was it really true that he 
could find words to frame his hateful, his dishonouring 
proposal ? And then with what horrible effrontery did 
he offer to save my feelings by allowing the chaplain—a 
creature of his own—to read the marriage ceremony in 
the oratory adjoining this dungeon! 

But how his lips quivered with rage, how his eyes 
flashed fire, when I spurned his advances, and upbraided 
him for his crimes. I cannot expect his forbearance after 
this; no, I feel that I must prepare for death. Every 
time that a step approaches, I must breathe a prayer to 
heaven to receive my soul in the abode of eternal mercy, 
for the next moment may be my last! And were it not 
for thee, my dear little daughter, how gladly I would 
meet death! I would even court it. 

But so long as the duration of life permits the indul¬ 
gence in a hope that I may see thee again—that Provi¬ 
dence may restore thee to me—so long must I cling to 
existence. And that there is a faint hope of such a bliss¬ 
ful event I am inclined to believe. That man Hugo, who 
brings me my meals, and who has so far taken compas¬ 
sion on me as to provide me the means of thus placing 
my thoughts on record, in spite of the positive commands 
of his cruel master to the contrary—that man's heart has 
already been softened in my behalf; and who knows that 
I may not move him by my tears, and by my promises of 
great reward, to connive at my escape ? Yet I am wrong 
thus to cherish a hope which may never be fulfilled l 

I again threw myself at Hugo's feet. I implored—I 
entreated—I menaced. He remains inexorable. Still he 
wept when he saw me at his feet, and when I spoke in 
such agonizing terms of my child. Perhaps he is himself 
a father; if so, he must have felt for me who am a 
mother. But I dislike his moody silence: those shakes 
of the head with which he discourages my queries are 
fnllof dread import. What could he mean by pointing 
towards the passage, and interrupting me with a frown, 
when I was about to repeat my thanks to him for having 
supplied me with this paper to which I commit my wild 
and disjointed thoughts ? Oh! I understand: he is not 
altogether trusted; ho is watched—some one waits at 
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the other end of the passage when he comes to my room. 
Yes—this must be the reason of his silence and his strange 
motions. Perhaps, then, he would assist me to escape, 
were he not thus watched; perhaps he will seek an op¬ 
portunity to come and speak to me alone ? This new 
idea consoles me. Why is it that the bitterness of my 
grief is somewhat mitigated, why is it that the acuteness 
of my angnish is to some extent soothed, when I thus 
place my hopes and fears on record ? In a word, why 
should I write these lines at all P Alas ! should I indeed 
perish by the command or by the hand of him who has 
already done me such deep and irreparable wrong, haply 
this short narrative of my wrongs will be permitted to 
remain unmolested in the place where I conceal it each 
time that a step approaches. Haply it will some day 
meet the eyes of those who may at least avenge me, 
should I be no more ! Alas! how changed must be my 
heart from what it once was when I can think of ven- 
eance! And yet—to be plunged from the pinnacle of 
uman happiness into the depths of ineffable woe—oh 1 
human natnro could not support these bitter, bitter 
wrongs without a feeling of deadly rancour towards him 
who has caused them. 

. . . . and another day has passed! But 

how did I tremble when that horrible man again visited 
me this afternoon, and renewed his odious proposals. 
“ What!” I exclaimed, as I felt my cheeks flushing with 
the glow of indescribable indignation ; “do you imagine 
me vile and base enough to join my hand to yours at the 
altar of God —your hand which is red with the blood of 
my husband*!”—“Rash woman!” he cried; “ you know 
not how terrible will bo my vengeance if you thus receive 
my honourable addresses with disdaiu. Your husband 
died by virtue of the decree of a competent tribunal: 
he had offended against the law's of the Holy Yehm ; and 
he perished.”—“ Wretch 1” I exclaimed ; “ did the Holy 
Yehm pursue its usual course ? Did it summons my hus¬ 
band to appear at the court of some Free Count, either 
in his castle-hall or beneath the lime tree on the hill top, 
according to established usage?”—“I came not hither 
to bandy words with you,” ho answered ; “ I am here to 
propose to thee the conditions on which thou mayst have 
thy daughter restored to thee and enjoy life.”—“ Life 1” 
I exclaimed; “ how could existence have any charm for 
me, when he whom I loved so tenderly is no more, and 
while I am a prisoner in this odious dungeon ?”—“ I give 
you three days to reflect upon my proposal,” ho said. 
“ Beware how you trifle with me when I come again 1” 
And then he went away. 

Hugo came; and his countenance de¬ 
noted more sympathy than he had ever before shown 
towards me. Again I threw myself at hi3 feet, and im¬ 
plored his aid to release me from this horrible place. 

He said, in a low tone, “ Lady, I pity you. I have 
already proved how deeply I feel for you. But I am not 
altogether trusted myself, although my master considers 
me to be amongst the most faithful of his followers. I 
am watched by another; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that I could contrive to come to you alone on 
this occasion.”—“ And my child, Hugo ?” I exclaimed.— 
“ Your child, lady, is safe and well. She is entrusted 
to . 

It only, then, now remains for me to hope that this 
record of my wrongs will some day meet the eyes of those 
who, through my attachment to my husband’s name, or 
from love of justice and abhorrence of crime, will avenge 
us both! From what Hugo assured me, it is certain that 
my little daughter will be spared. Perhaps the monster, 
who hesitates not to imbrue his hands in the blood of 
persons that are grown up, trembles at the idea of assas¬ 
sinating an infant. May God grant that my darling child 
may one day recover her just rights! 

The fear of death will not induce me to consent to the 
proposals of my mortal enemy—my husband's murderer 
—my persecutor! No; in a few hours he will be here to 
know my decision ; and then I. must prepare for death. 
Everything is ominous to-day. Hugo has been displaced 
by another; and that other—oh, how dark and forbidding 
is his countenance! Not a word would he utter to my 
courteous observations. And then, again, the little bird 
which hitherto has every morning perched upon the 
ledge of that huge wooden shade which bars the prospect 
from the window—even that little creature seems to shun 
this place with horror now! Alas! the lines which my 
feverish hand traces upon this paper, that is moist with 
my tears, are perhaps the last outpourings of that anguish 


which has already lasted for two long months, but which 
is now so near its termination! At the commencement 
of this narrative, when I related the entire history of 
those fearful events, which 


The remainder of the manuscript was totally illegible; 
but only another leaf seemed to have ever been written 
on beyond the last break; and the lines upon that page 
were completely obliterated by age. 

“ Poor creature!” thought Theresa; “ how deeply she 
appears to have suffered! And yet, perhaps, the manu¬ 
script may only be a portion of a romance! It speaks of 
an entire history of certain frightful events which are 
often alluded to; bnt that portion is the commencement, 
whieh is obliterated. Alas! if this indeed be the true 
picture of sufferings actually endured, how sad must 
have been the condition of the unhappy lady—how cruel 
the conduct of her persecutor!” 

Then, as Lady Theresa fell into a train of profound re¬ 
flection relative to the manuscript, she recalled to mind 
the history of the Count of Linsdorf which had been 
related to her when she was young. 

By degrees her imagination associated the narrative 
whose outlines she had gathered from the manuscript 
fragments with the history of the Count. The writer of 
that manuscript struck her to be the Countess Ildegarda; 
her husband who had been murdered by the Holy Yehm 
was the noble-hearted Sigismund, whose good qualities 
were yet remembered and recounted by the older inhabi¬ 
tants of the district; and the persecutor of the noble lady 
could be none other than the prosent Count. 

Such was the connected narrative which arranged itself 
in Theresa’s imagination. 

And if the character of Count Manfred of Linsdorf had 
before appeared hateful to the gentle maiden, it now 
seemed literally appalling to her; and her pure soul re¬ 
volted from the mere reminiscence that she had been 
compelled to listen to the proposals of a man whose soul, 
she felt convinced, was stained with the most appalling 
crimes. 

It was, therefore, if possible, with increased anxiety 
that she looked forward to the hour when Foust had pro¬ 
mised to liberate her. 


CHAPTER XI. 

MIDNIGHT. 

The deep, .sonorous tone of the castle bell proclaimed 
midnight. 

Theresa was awaiting Faust’s arrival in the most pain¬ 
ful suspense. 

The lamp was already flickering, for the wick had burnt 
down to its socket. 

But scarcely had the bell ceased to ring the signal for 
the change of the sentinels around the walls when the 
door opened, and Faust entered the room. 

“ Theresa, I have kept my word,” he said. 

“ Oh! I knew that yon would come, dearest Wilhelm,” 
returned the maiden. “Bnt how can you effect my 
escape P By what means do you thus easily traverse the 
guarded castle ? Tell me, Wilhelm—for, though I may 
seem foolish in your eyes, my mind is oppressed with 
strange, and yet indescribable ideas when I reflect upon 
the subject.” 

“ Theresa, I have bribed the guards heavily,” answered 
Faust, iu a hurried tone; “and the old matron sleeps 
soundly. Come!” 

The young lady hesitated not to accompany her lover, 
whose explanation seemed perfectly natural, and was, at 
all events, satisfactory. 

He took his cloak from his shoulders, and bade Theresa 
envelope herself in its ample folds. 

She obeyed him, and did not forget the manuscript, 
which she had carefully rolled up in ner kerchief. 

“Iam ready,” she said. 

“ I will lead the way,” returned Faust. “ Follow me 
fearlessly: no one will dare to stop you.” 

The manner in which these words were uttered im¬ 
parted confidence to the mind of the maiden. 

They passed through the matron’s room; the old wo¬ 
man slept profoundly. 

On the landing outside a man-at-arms was posted, with 
his halberd in his hand. 

Theresa drew back instinctively; but Faust seized her 
by the hand, laid his finger upon his lip, and led her 
towards the stairs. 

The man-at-arms retained his station, without appear- 
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ing to notice that any one was passing him; and then it 
struck Theresa that she could neither hear the sounds of 
the footsteps, nor even the rustling of the garments of 
herself or her lover. 

All was as silent as death! 

This strange circumstance suddenly filled her mind 
with apprehensions of that vague and indescribable 
nature which she had ere now alluded to in her conver¬ 
sation with Faust; and she felt as if she were about to 
faint. 

But Faust cast upon her, by the light of the lamp 
which burnt npon the landing, a glance of such con¬ 
fidence and encouragement, that she felt ashamed of her 
weakness, and -pursued her way with him down the nar¬ 
row staircase. 

The door at the bottom yielded to the hand of her 
lover, and he carefully closed it behind them. 

They were now in tne court-yard. 

Battlement, donjon, tower, and turret were all brought 
out in strong relief against the deep, colourless sky, by 
the light of the lovely moon, for a delicious night had 
succeeded the awful tempest of the day. 

They traversed the court as noiselessly as if they were 
spectres, and reached the gate, the folding doors of which 
were fast barred and chained. 

In a moment Faust removed tbe bolts and heavy links 
of iron which seemed to impede their progress; and a3 
he did this, the bolts grated not, neither did the ohains 
clank. 

Moreover, the two men-at-arms who kept guard at the 
gate continued their discourse as calmly, and in a manner 
so completely unembarrassed as if no one were near them, 
and no one overheard them. 

Again Theresa's heart was oppressed with vague and 
wild fears; and she cast a shuddering glance towards the 
two sentinels behind her. 

At the next moment she felt Faust grasp her by the 
hand; and when she turned towards him the wicket of 
the gate stood open. 

He hurried her through, and immediately closed the 
little door behind him. 

They now stood upon the narrow space between the 
outside of the gates and the drawbridge, which was 
raised, and therefore formed a huge barrier in front of 
thorn. 

But Faust, glancing hastily down into the deep moat on 
one side of the drawbridge, seemed to know full well how 
to act. 

“ We mnst cross in a boat,” he said, in a whisper to 
Theresa; “ and it is waiting for us.” 

He then took the maiden in his arms, and leapt from the 
narrow spaceon which they had been standing into a boat 
that lay against the castle wall. 

Theresa sank almost insensible upon a seat in the boat; 
for her deliverance was effected with such rapidity, and 
under circumstances which appeared so strange to her, 
that she was now almost completely overcome by the 
terrors that oppressed her. 

Faust whispered a word of encouragement in her ear; 
then pushing the boat from the wall, it shot rapidly 
across the moat. 

On the opposite side it touched against the poles that 
supported the framework which formed the rest whereon 
the drawbridge fell when lowered on that bank. 

The transverse beams that connected those poles con¬ 
stituted Sk ladder up which Faust clambered, with Theresa 
in his arms. 

And now they were safe npon the bank which bounded 
the moat of Linsdorf Castle. 

“Theresa—beloved Theresa,” said Faust, “you are 
free!” 

These words conveyed an assurance so weloome that it 
instantly predominated over all other sentiments, and 
chased away all her terrors from the maiden's mind. 

“ Support yourself on my arm,” added Faust; “ at the 
entrance of the forest horses are waiting for us.” 

Such was indeed the case. They speedily reached a spot 
where two horses were fastened to a tree; but no one was 
near in charge of them. 

Faust assisted the lady to mount one of the steeds; he 
then leapt upon the back of the other ; and, taking the 
rein of Theresa's horse, urged the two animals to a gallop 
along the road, which wound its circuitous way round the 
confines of the forest. 

The joy which she experienced at her deliverance, the 
excitement of the rapid ride, the presence of her lover, 
and the thought of speedily being restored to her father, 
gave new life and confidence to the lady ; and as the 
tramp of the horses struck upon her ears, and the sharp, 


brisk breeze agitated the douse foliage of the forest, she 
smiled at. the terrors which, she had experienced in the 
castle. 

“ You will say that I am a silly maiden, Wilhelm,” 
observed Theresa, when they relaxed their speed for a 
short space in order to breathe the horses; “but I was 
suddenly inspired with so strange a supposition, when we 
were in the castle ere now, that I nearly fainted with 
excess of terror.” 

“And what was that supposition, dearest girl ?” asked 
Faust, anxiously contemplating that countenance whose 
every lovely lineament was dearly traced in the pure 
moonlight. 

“ Nay—the idea was so absurd-” 

“Mention it, nevertheless,” said Faust. 

“And you will laugh at me—you will deem me 
childish!” 

“No, Theresa. There are moments when our imagina¬ 
tions play ns strange pranks, and people our minds with 
wondrous fancies.” 

“True,” said Theresa; “and therefore we cannot be 
blamed if, at a period of profound anxiety and suspense, 
we allow ourselves to be most strangely swayed by them. 
I thought that we glided along like spectres—that our 
steps awoke no echo—that our clothes rustled not—and 
that our very breath was suspended.” 

“ That fancy proves how you were alarmed, dear 
Theresa,” observed Faust; and had she gazed npon his 
countenance at that moment, she would have been struck 
with the strangeness of the smile whioh for an instant 
curled his lips. “ But we must lose no time : our horses 
are refreshed; and in another half-hour I will aid you to 
alight at the gate of your father's castle.” 

Away galloped the steeds once more: the forest seemed 
to fly past; and in the lime specified they halted at the 
entrance of Rosenthal Castle. 

“ May God bless you, Wilhelm!” exclaimed Theresa, as 
he assisted her to dismount. 

His hand grasped hers with a oonvulsive movement— 
as if of horror or of sudden pain—as she uttered these 
words. 

“ Holy Virgin! are you ill, Wilhelm ?” she demanded, 
anxiously, as she leapt upon the ground. 

“No—no—a sudden pang shot through my head; but 
it is nothing—it is gone!” he replied, hastily. “ And now, 
Theresa, farewell—for the present. You will not hesitate 
to say to your father that Wilhelm Faust—the once poor 
and numble student—was thy deliverer; and we shall 
shortly meet again I In a few days your father will doubt¬ 
less give the grand festival whioh he has for some time 
projected. I shall be amongst the guests I ” 

Faust then placed the horn, which hung to a post on that 
side of the moat, to his lips, and blew a loud blast. 

In a few moments a warder appeared upon the wall: 

Theresa herself replied to his challenge; ho knew the 
voice of his young lady, and almost immediately after¬ 
wards the drawbridge was lowered, and the gates flew 
open. 

“ Farewell, beloved Theresa,” cried Faust, pressing her 
hand fondly. “We shall meet again, as I have said.* * 

“Adieu till then, Wilhelm,” returned Theresa. 

They then separated. 

The maiden entered the castle; and the heavy clang of 
the bolts of the gates and the chains of the drawbridge 
immediately afterwards resounded on her ears. 

Faust then mounted his horse once more, and leading 
the other by the bridle, rode slowly away towards 
Wittenberg. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE FESTIVAL. 

Two days after the events just Recorded, a grand festival 
took plaoe at Rosenthal Castle. 

The aristocracy, the municipal chiefs, and the judicial 
worthies of Wittenberg, with their wives and daughters, 
were invited to this magnificent banquet. 

Indeed, the old feudal fortalice had not been so busy 
nor so blythe for many years. The barracks were 
crowded with troops—for the Baron had adopted every 
precaution against a renewal of hostilities on the part of 
the Count of Linsdorf. The banqueting room was 
adorned with banners, evergreens, antlers, and other 
weapons of the chase, together with martial weapons of 
all descriptions. The kitchens steamed with the odours 
of savoury viands and delicious ragouts. And the cellari3t 
was busy in tapping huge butts of malvoisie, canary, and 
Rhenish, in preparation for the festival. 
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At about five o'clock in the evening, Dewitz, the captain 
of the castle, marshalled a guard of honour which formed 
two ranks on either side of the principal entrance to the 
fortalice; the drawbridge was lowered, and the chief 
steward posted himself in a convenient spot, holding in 
his hand a long list of those to whom invitations had been 
sent. 

Meantime, the Lad 7 Theresa, dressed in an elegant 
attire befitting her rank and greatly enhancing her beauty, 
proceeded to the principal saloon, attended by her maidens, 
Ida and Maria. 

Charles Hamel, wearing the costume of a gentleman of 
that period, and carrying his plumed hat in his hand, was 
already seated in that apartment. When Theresa entered 
he rose, lightly touched with his lips the hand which she 
presented to him; and, having thus fulfilled the courteous 
usage of the times, he placed himself by the side of Maria, 
in whose eyes a gleam of pleasure shone when the hand- 
Bome youth thus distinguished her with his preference. 

Theresa seated herself on a large ottoman near a window 
that commanded a view of the gate by which the guests 
were to arrive. The reader may guess what was passing 
in her mind; and her somewhat pale cheek, her palpita¬ 
ting bosom, and her anxious glance showed that the lovely 
heiress of Rosenthal was not altogether a stranger to 
suspense. 

In a few minutes the Baron, dressed as a nobleman of 
the German empire, and wearing the gold collar which 
denoted his high rank, entered the saloon, attended by two 
in waiting. 

r exchanging a few words with his daughter, he 
observed her restlessness of manner, and bending over her 
said, in a whisper— 

“ Theresa, you are unhappy. Can you not call a smile 
to your lips to welcome your father’s guests, who are even 
now arriving ?" 

“ My lord, we cannot always command our feelings," 
returned Theresa, in a respectful tone. “ But I trust that 
I shall not be found wanting in courtesy towards those 
who are about to assemble in your halls." 

“ You are grieved, Theresa, that I did not invite the 
young student who has so long persecuted you with his 
addresses." 

“And who delivered me from the power of the 
haughty Count of Linsdorf," added Theresa, emphatically. 

“I admit the eminence of that service, daughter,” 
answered the Baron; “and I despatched our Faithful 
Dewitz to his lodging to desire him to name his reward, 
as well as the amount of the heavy sum which he must 
have expended to bribe the Count’s guards. How he 
could have obtained such resources is to me the most in¬ 
comprehensible. A pauper student!-" 

“He is not altogether what he seems," said Theresa; 
“ and without having any positive proof, I feel certain 
that his means and his power—perhaps also his rank and 
name—are higher than your lordship is inclined to be¬ 
lieve." 

“ On that head let us not dispute. Peradventure, I 
behold him with less partial, and therefore more correct 
eyes than you," continued the Baron. “ But as I was ere 
now observing, I did all that became a peer and a belted 
knight to acknowledge a service rendered by one of far 
inferior degree. My faithful Dewitz sought him in his 
humble lodging, and conveyed my message in the most 
courteous terms. But the young man rashly refused my 
offers of forgiveness for the past, reward for the present, 
and protection for the future ; and there was that in his 
manner and his discourse which convinced the captain 
that he is an empty, even if not an insane, boaster." 

Scarcely had the Baron uttered these words, when the 
folding doors of the saloon were thrown open, and the 
seneschal of the castle—an old and venerable man, 
decked with the massive gold chain which was the 
emblem of his office—announced “ the most worshipful 
and excellent Messer Kircher, the chief judge of Witten¬ 
berg." 

This important personage was about fifty years of age, 
with a handsome countenance, but weak and slender 
form. His hair was only so far tinged with white that it 
seemed an iron gray, his eyes were expressive of cunning, 
and his lips wore a sardonic smile that denoted a cruel 
and unrelenting disposition. 

When he had saluted the Lady Theresa, the Baron 
drew him aside, and said— 

“ My daughter is still infatuated with that beggarly 
student who lately escaped in so incomprehensible a 
manner from the prison into which your excellency had 
thrown him." 

At these words, which were spoken in a low and solemn j 


whisper, the countenance of the chief judge suddenly 
lost all its ferocity, and assumed an expression of pro¬ 
found terror. 

“ My lord," he answered, “ I dare not meddle further 
with that young man." 

“ Nay, I seek not now to do him harm," returned the 
Baron. “ He has conferred an eminent service upon me, 
by rescuing my daughter from the false caitiff of Dins* 
dorf, and I dare not inflict the full measure of my wrath 
upon him. But he must be removed from this district. 
Your excellency will see that this be done with fitting 
despatch and secrecy." 

“Not for worlds, my lord," replied the chief judge, 
“ would I interfere with him again. Do you suppose 
that when he was at large in Wittenberg, after having 
escaped from his dungeon, and thus dared the power of 
the law—does your lordship suppose that I would have 
ffered him to laugh at our authority, had I not suf- 
lent reason to wash my hands of him and his affairs ?” 

“ And that reason ?" asked the Baron. 

For some moments the chief judge made no reply, 
but his countenance grew ominously lowering and 
sombre. 

“Were I on my death bed, my lord," he at length 
answered, “I would scarcely reveal that secret to the 
priest who confessed me." 

The judge turned away, to avoid further conversatios 
upon this head, and the Baron's attention was immediately 
afterwards diverted from the subject by the announce¬ 
ment of other guests. 

And now a number of elegantly-dressed ladies and gay 
knights and gentlemen entered the saloon. There were 
also the chiefs of the university and the municipal 
authorities, in their official costumes. Many of the young 
ladies were distinguished for their beauty, but none 
eclipsed Theresa, who was the queen of loveliness as well 
as of the festival. 

Presently the great bell on the castle donjon tolled; 
and this was a signal to announce that the banquet was 
served up. 

Then the seneschal appeared at the door, holding a 
white wand in his hand, and bowed three times to the 
assembled company. Such was the usage in the great 
feudal habitations of the German peers in those times. 

The chief judge presented his hand to Theresa, and the 
other gentlemen and ladies formed a procession to the 
banqueting hall. 

Charles Hamel conducted the fair Maria; for on these 
occasions the favourite dependents of the lady of the 
mansion were numbered amongst the guests. 

The banqueting hall was lighted in a brilliant manner; 
the tables groaned beneath the weight of the luxurious 
viands and delicious wines spread npon them. The 
scene was altogether gorgeous and attractive in the 
extreme. 

The Baron took his seat at the head of the table ; his 
daughter sat on his right hand. When all the guests, to 
the number of a hundred, had taken their places, 
Theresa cast a rapid glance around; but her eye en¬ 
countered not him whose presence she expected, but 
which she more or less dreaded, in consequence of the 
opposition of her father to the young student’s suit. 

Charles Hamel might have occupied a seat at the 
upper part of the hall, by virtue of his rank as a gentle¬ 
man, the strong recommendations he had received from 
high quarters, and his quality as the Baron’s guest; but 
he preferred a place in a less honoured part of the room, 
because he would not separate from his fair companion. 

Thus, while the conversation was general elsewhere 
Charles was whispering tender things in the ears of Maria; 
and the young maiden listened with joy in her eye and a 
blush upon her cheek. 

By degress, as the wine flowed more freely, and when 
the viands had given place to vases of delicious fruits set 
off with flowers, Charles and Maria were enabled to dis¬ 
course without reserve, especially as the guest who had 
hitherto occupied a seat next to Hamel had been com¬ 
pelled to retire through sudden indisposition. 

“ Sweet maiden," whispered Charles, “not many days 
have I known thee; but enough have I seen of thy gentle 
disposition to learn to love thee. I am not rich, neither 
am I noble, but I possess enough of the world’s most 
coveted metal to insure a happy competency, and my 
name has never been disgraced." 

“You honour me, Messer Hamel, with your offer," 
faltered Maria; “ but, remember, I am naught save a poor 
peasant’s orphan—one whom the Lady Theresa's mother 
took compassion upon-" 

“ Were you still the inhabitant of a cottage, and were I 
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the proudest prince in Germany/' interrupted Hamel, en¬ 
thusiastically, * 4 1 should esteem myself blessed in your 
love. Tell me, Maria—tell me, dearest maiden—can you 
love the poor gentleman who now offers you his heart and 
hand ?** 

The beautiful girl made no reply, but cast upon the 
young man a look so full of tenderness and devotion that 
he read the happy answer in her melting blue eyes—an 
answer couched in all the sweetest meanings of the mute 
language of love. 

Maria then hastily glided out of the hall. Her heart 
was too full of emotions of joy, and hope, and love to con¬ 
tain its feelings; for when bliss comes unexpectedly it 
often demands a vent in tears, as well as sudden anguish. 

Scarcely had the reoeding form of the charming girl 
disappeared when Charles Hamel felt someone touch him 
upon the shoulder. 

He looked round, and beheld a handsome yonng man, 
splendidly attired, in the seat next to him—that seat which 
had remained for some time vacant in consequence of the 
sudden indisposition of the guest who had quitted it. For 
a moment Hamel thought that it was the same guest, who 
had returned to his seat; but a second glance at the young 
man’s countenance convinced him that he was a new 
comer. 

“ You love that gentle maiden who has just retired ?** 
said the stranger, in a whisper. 

“And in what does that concern you?’* demanded 
Hamel, eyeing the young man, indignantly. 

“ I will presently show you/' calmly replied the other. 
“ Would you not consider that you owed a service to any¬ 
one who was fortunate enough to save you from a des¬ 
perate peril—to rescue you, in a word, from the abyss of 
destruction ?’* 

“Aye, certainly would I, Sir Stranger/* returned 
Hamel, the scornful expression of his countenance now 
yielding to an appearance of extreme curiosity. “ But am 
I at this moment hovering on the eve of such danger, and 
hast thou the power to save me?” 

“No—that is past,” rejoined the young stranger. 
“ Wast thou not rescued from the hands of the officers of 
the Bloody League in the midst of Linsdorf Forest ?** 

“I was,” answered Hamel; “and if you know my 
deliverer-’* 

“ Patience for one moment. Wast thou not also saved 
from death on the ramparts of this castle ?** continued 
the stranger. 

“ Yes; and again I say- 

“ The tall form muffled in a long, dark cloak-** 

“ Who saved me from the Vehm ?** added Charles. 

“ And the knight in complete armour-** 

“ Who rescued me on the ramparts ?** 

“ They were one and the same person/* said the 
stranger. 

“ Then, how deep a debt of gratitude do I owe to that 
individual,** returned Charles Hamel. “ This strange and 
mysterious—I had almost said supernatural—preserver on 
these two occasions-’* 

“We have not time to waste words/’ interrupted the 
stranger, impatiently. “ The moment is now at hand when 
you can perhaps testify your gratitude to your deliverer.** 

“ My deliverer I Where is he P What does he require ? 
How can I serve him ?** said Charles Hamel, in a hurried 
whisper. 

“ He is here/* replied the stranger. “ I am your de¬ 
liverer. ** 

“ You?** said Charles. 

“ Yes—I/* was the calm reply. 

“ Then, generous man, name your demand—and I swear 
by the imperial-** 

“ Nay—the task is an easy one, since you love the Lady 
Theresa’s dependent, the beautiful Maria/* interrupted 
the stranger. 

He then drew from the bosom of his doublet a paper, 
which he unrolled and handed to Charles Hamel. 

Charles glanced over its contents with the most pro¬ 
found astonishment; and when he had perused them, he 
turned a glance of mingled surprise and suspicion upon 
the stranger. 

“ I know you—no matter how/* observed this singular 
individual; “ I have served you well upon two occasions 
—no matter why. Do I ask too great a boon in return 
for those services when I desire you to sign that paper ?’* 

’ “ No; I owe you my life—I cannot hesitate to comply 
with your request/* answered Charles. “But I must 
withdraw to my own chamber for pen and ink.” 

“ Not so; I have both here/* said the stranger; and 
he took from his doublet a small case containing writing 
implements. 


“ The guests will observe us—the Baron will deem our 
conduot strange-** 

“ See you not that we are unnoticed?** interrupted the 
young stranger. “ The guests near us are intent upon 
their own discourse—those at the upper end are listening 
to some anecdote which the chief judge is relating—in a 
word, not an eye is upon us.” 

A single glance convinced Charles Hamel that such was 
the fact. 

Accordingly, without another moment’s hesitation; he 
seized the pen which the stranger presented to him, and 
wrote something at the bottom of the paper. 

The stranger instantly took the document from the 
table, and handed it to &omeone who at that moment 
passed behind him. 

Charles Hamel cast a glance of surprise upon the 
stranger. 

“ I merely gave it to my valet,” remarked the latter, 
calmly ; “ he will convey it to a place of safety.** 

Hamel was about to make some answer, when cries of 
horror from the upper end of the table, and a tremendous 
ejaculation of rage from the Baron of Rosenthal, caused 
him and the other guests near to start from their seats in 
alarm. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE INTERRUPTION OP THE FESTIVAL. 

In order to explain the cause of this sudden and alarming 
interruption of the festivities, we must relate what had 
been taking place at the upper end of the room while that 
singular scene was enacting between Charles Hamel and 
the young stranger. 

Theresa endeavoured to respond as courteously as 
possible to the lively sallies and gallant phrases which 
were circulated at the superior end of the hall; but ever 
and anon her cheek flushed suddenly, and as suddenly 
grew pale—for her mind was a prey to deep suspense and 
all the emotions of anxiety. 

The chief judge was by no means averse to the wine- 
cup ; and the quantity of mighty venison pasty which he 
had appropriated to his use during the banquet appeared 
to him to require a proportionate amount of good mal- 
voisie to wash it down. 

The Baron was by no means averse to keep his excellency 
company in emptying the silver flagon, and the other 
knights, gentlemen, and worthies at the upper tabic 
could not do otherwise than follow so excellent an ex¬ 
ample. 

The ladies in that quarter of the hall did not hesitate to 
quaff a cup of Rhenish, as an agreeable accompaniment 
to the fruits and sweetmeats which formed the dessert; 
and thus wit circulated, laughter raised its kindred echoes, 
compliments evoked sweet smiles and tender glances, and 
sprightly anecdotes added to the conviviality. 

Warmed by the generous wine, the chief judge, ad¬ 
dressing himself to the Baron, Theresa, and those guests 
who were in his immediate vicinity, exclaimed— 

“ You have hitherto done naught save laugh at every 
tale and joyous saying that has met your ears. I will, 
with your permission, relate an anecdote, which, me- 
thinks, you will not hear without interest.” 

“ Attention to his excellency !’* cried the Baron. 

All were immediately silent in that particular vicinity, 
and as the chief judge went on with his narrative, several 
of the guests who had been previously seated at a distance, 
rose and approached the place which his excellency occu¬ 
pied, in order to hear a tale characterised by an interest 
that grew more absorbing as it proceeded— 

“ It was, as nearly as I can guess, twenty-four years 
ago when I was appointed prothonotary to the Imperial 
Chancery at Vienna. My duty, as you are doubtless well 
aware, was to keep the archives of the empire and the re¬ 
gisters of the Court. I had occupied that situation for 
nearly a year, when I was one evening summoned in 
haste to the palace of the Archduke Charles, the brother 
of the present Emperor. I was ushered into a magnificent 
saloon, where the Chancellor of the Empire and other 
great dignitaries of the Court were already assembled. I 
then learned that the Archduchess was momentarily ex¬ 
pected to become a mother, and I accordingly prepared 
my papers for the registry of the important event. There 
were three doors to that vast saloon. The fir$t commu¬ 
nicated with the grand staircase by which I had been 
conducted thither ; the second opened into the apartment 
of the Archduchess; and the third, which was exactly 
opposite, belonged to the Chamber of the Cradle. You 
are not, perhaps, all acquainted with the ceremonial ob- 
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served on occasions of the birth of German princes, and 
I will therefore explain the use and objectof the Chamber 
of the Cradle. The moment a prince ©r a princess is 
bom the nurse receives the infant from its illustrious 
mother and takes it into the adjoining apartment, where 
it is shown to the great dignitaries there assembled. 
The prothonotary then registers the hour of its birth, its 
sex, the appearance of the infant—whether healthy or 
sickly—and any other particulars which the medical at¬ 
tendant may suggest as a means of proving the identity 
of the imperial offspring in case of need. 

44 This ceremonial being accomplished, the nurse pro¬ 
ceeds straight into the Chamber of the Cradle, where she 
remains with the child until the next morning. During 
the interval a soldier of the Imperial Guard, the members 
Of which all draw lots to decide on whom the honour is 
to fall, mounts guard at the door of the Chamber of the 
Cradle. Thus the child is said to be in the care of the 
army. It is death to that sentinel to sleep on his post, or 
to admit anyone save the physician into the Chamber of 
the Cradle. Early on the morning following the birth, 
the troops are drawn np in front of the palace where the 
illustrious offspring was bora, and that soldier who has 
been chosen by lot to be its guard has the supreme honour 
of appearing with it in his arms upon the balcony, and 
presenting it to the people. Then that soldier receives 
promotion and reward, and the ceremony of the Chamber 
of the Cradle is concluded/' 

44 How singular!" exclaimed several of the guests. 

44 That ceremony has existed for a long period," said 
the chief judge ; “ and now that you are fully acquainted 
with the particulars, you will the better understand my 
narrative. I observed ere now that her Imperial High¬ 
ness the Archduchess was about to fulfil the hopes of her 
affectionate husband. We had not been long assembled 
when the Archduke Charles made his appearance amongst 
ns, and greeted us most cordially. Then passed an hour 
of suspense—almost of uninterrupted silence. At length 
the Duchess’s chamber was opened, and the chief physician 
came forward to announce that her Imperial Highness 
had given birth to a prince. That prince, I need scarcely 
observe, is the present Archduke Leopold/' 

41 To whom my daughter is betrothed," said the Baron, 
proudly; “ and who will no doubt shortly visit Rosenthal 
to claim his bride." 

Theresa with difficulty repressed a profound sigh. 

44 The moment that this announcement was made," 
continued the chief judge, 44 we all congratulated his Im¬ 
perial Highness the Archduke Charles upon the birth of 
an heir to his illustrious house, and the Archduke pre¬ 
sented the physician with a ring of immense value. The 
physician then returned into the chamber of the Arch¬ 
duchess ; and in another hour the nurse appeared, bearing 
the infant prince in her arms. My duty was speedily ful¬ 
filled; the child was healthy, and the Archduke was 
enraptured with the honours of paternity. A messenger 
was immediately despatched to the barracks of the Im¬ 
perial Guard, to notify to the commanding officer that it 
was now time to send to the archducal palace the soldier 
who had been chosen to perform the duty of sentinel at 
the door of the Chamber of the Cradle. Presently that 
sentinel arrived. He was a tall, handsome man, about 
thirty years of age—a native of Hungary, and named 
Ulric Kinis. But there was something in his countenance 
which I did not like—although I scarcely knew why I 
conceived that sudden prejudice against him. However, 
it was not for mo to mention my capricious suspicions, 
and the ceremonial proceeded. The nurse repaired, with 
the illustrious child in her aims, into the Chamber of the 
Cradle ; the door closed behind her, and the sentinel took 
his place near it. The Archduke, the Chancellor, and the 
various dignitaries retired, and I was, of oourse, compelled 
to follow them. A banquet was served up to us m an¬ 
other apartment, but I withdrew early, for I felt uneasy 
—and yet I knew not why—relative to the fidelity of 
Ulric Kinis." 

44 Simply because he had a countenance which did not 
please your excellency," returned the Baron, laughing. 

44 Whether I was justified or not in my suspicions, your 
lordship will presently see," continued the chief judge. 
4 T stole away from the banquet, and hastened to the 
great saloon in which the sentinel was mounting guard. 
By virtue of my situation I had right of access to that 
part of the archducal palace, for, as keeper of the archives 
and register of the imperial births, marriages, and deaths, 
I was justified in satisfying myself that the sentinel kept 
due and careful watch at the door of the Chamber of the 
Cradle. I entered the saloon very gently; the lamps were 
burning brightly, and their lustre was enhanced by re- 


i flection m ma n y -mirrors. To my surprise Ulric Kink 
was not there. I advanced to the door of the Chamber of 
the Cradle, and heard persons speaking within. 4 At 
midnight,' said one voice, which I recognised to be that 
of the physician.—‘The palace will then be quiet, and 
there will be no fear of interruption,* observed the nurse- 
— 4 And my reward?' said Kinis, the sentinel.—‘It is 
here,* answered the physician: 4 1 will give thee this ring 
of incalculable price, which his Imperial Highness pre¬ 
sented to me. The moment that the change is effected 
and that I see you are really devoted to my interests, and 
those of my sister, this ring shall be transferred from my 
finger to yours.*— 4 In that case, I am willing to adhere to 
our bargain,* said Kinis.— 4 And you will ever find myself 
and my husband disposed to befriend you in any emer¬ 
gency,* observed the nurse.— 4 Yes,* continued the phy¬ 
sician ; 4 for I have staked fortune, life, and everything 
upon this design ; and my wife, iu accepting the appoint¬ 
ment of nurse to carry out the scheme, has done the 
same/— 4 It shall be as you desire/ said Kinis; 4 did I not 
assure you this afternoon, when yon sought me after the 
lot had fallen upon me, that I was anxious to enrich 
myself at any sacrifice ?*— 4 True/ replied the physician; 

4 and yon shall be enriched, for this ring will realize for 
you a princely fortune/—As I then heard a movement 
within the Chamber of the Cradle, as if the sentinel were 
about to come forth, and as I had heard quite sufficient 
to convince myself that some infernal treachery was in 
train, I hastily withdrew from the saloon." 

44 How the plot thickens/* said the Baron. 44 Attention 
to his excellency/* 

But scarcely had the Baron uttered these words when 
some one rushed from behind the high back of his ch&ir, 
and struck a naked dagger forcibly iuto the table. 

So suddenly was this deed performed, and such a sen¬ 
sation did it produce, that the individual who perpetrated 
it disappeared before any one thought of even looking for 
him. 

The Baron uttered an ejaculation of furious sage, and 
the guests gave vent to a simultaneous cry of horror. 

For ronnd the handle of the weapon was twisted the 
cord—dread emblem of the Vehm ; and to that cord was 
fastened a slip of parchment, whose significant signature 
consisted of three daggers. 

Theresa screamed, and cast a glance of ineffable agony 
around, when she beheld that fearful symbol, so abruptly 
thrown, as it were, amongst the assembled guests. 

44 By the Virgin!" ejaculated the Baron, 44 he must be 
a bold man who hath done this ! Ho! minions, let the 
drawbridge be raised ; let the sentinels be doubled round 
the walls; and see that no one leaves the castle, on peril 
of your lives !*' 

The men-at-arms who were stationed near the door of 
the hall hastened to execute these orders. 

44 And now," said the Baron, 44 let us see what this in- i 
solent missive contains." 

But though he spoke thus boldly , the Lord of Rosenthal 
could scarcely subdue a shuddering sensation, nor sup¬ 
press a partial quivering of the lip as he read aloud the 
contents of the parchment slip:— 

44 By the Cord and Dagger you are commanded to ap- 

ear beneath the lime tree on Wallenstein-hill, at mid- 

ay, on the Sabbath ensuing the receipt of this summons; 
and thither you aro ordered to repair unarmed and un¬ 
attended. Wherein see that you fail not. 

“t+t” 

44 1 swear,” continued the Baron, his eyes now flashing 
fire, 44 that I will accord to him who shall detect the per¬ 
petrator of this outrage whatsoever boon he may ask, 
provided that it be in my power to grant it; and this I 
vow by my rank as a noble of the German Empire, and 
by my honour as a belted knight !’* 

44 Amen !'* exclaimed the chief justice. 

44 Be mine that task!" cried the young stranger who 
was seated next to Charles Hamel, and who started from 
his seat, elevating his fine but slender form to its full 
height as he uttered those words. 

44 What ? Faust!" ejaculated the Baron, in astonish¬ 
ment at beholding the young student amongst his guests. 

44 Well—be it as you say!" 

44 Wilhelm!" murmured Theresa; and vague hopes 
which she could scarcely define, were suddenly excited in 
tho maiden's gentle breast. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

THE THREE OBJECTIONS. 

It may be readily supposed that the interruption which 
the festivities had sustained in so sudden a manner pro¬ 
duced the greatest excitement amongst the guests 
assembled in the hall of Rosenthal Castle. 

All eyes were turned towards Fausb, and Charles 
Hamel now learned for the first time the name of him 
who was his deliverer, and at whose request he had signed 
a certain document a few moments previously. 

But the excitement thus produced amongst those pre¬ 
sent was not immediately allowed to subside; for Faust, 
waving his hand in an authoritative manner, as if to com¬ 
mand the company to retain their places until his return, 
passed abruptly from the hall. 

Several minutes elapsed in profound silence, then a few 
stifled whispers arose here and there; but these were 
suddenly cut short by the opening of the folding doers of 
the hall once more, und Faust reappeared. 

In the midst of the most solemn silence, he advanced 
towards the upper end of the hall, and said— 

“ My lord, the culprit is in custody. Your men-at-arms 
have him in their power.” 

“ Thanks, worthy sir,” answered the Baron. **T will 
keep my promise to thee as soon as the daring wight shall 
have been disposed of. Fortunately, to assist onr pro¬ 
ceedings, his excellency the chief judge is present, and it 
remains for him to say how far a self-constituted tribunal 
is justified in sending its murderous agents to menace tbo 
lives of the peers and chief of the German Empire in their 
very halls.” 

“Asa superior of one of the legally appointed courts,’ * 
answered the chief judge, “ I cannot do otherwise than 
detest proceedings that take the functions of justice 
from the hands or those tribunals which rightfully exist; 
and I consider the members of the Holy Yehm as 
opponents to the sovereign privileges of our most glorious 
Emperor.” 

Although the chief judge spoke these words with great 
firmness, they were nevertheless heard with a shudder by 
many present, and the blushing cheek of beauty and the 
contracting brow of knighthood bore testimony to the 
alarm excited by so audaciously expressed an opinion of 
the tremendous tribunal of the Blood League. 

“ Of a surety,” said tho Baron, “ the violence of these 
secret assassins passes all bounds. There can be no doubt 
that this summons emanated from the Count of Linsdorf, 
who is well known to be a chief amongst the members of 
the Yehm. The proud noble, unable to conquer me in 
fair fight, seeks my life by the means of the cord and 
dagger. Say, Messer Kircner,” he continued, addressing 
himself to the chief judge, “ what punishment should I 
inflict upon the wretch who has dared to mar onr festivi¬ 
ties this evening?” 

“Is the accuser well prepared to prove that the prisoner 
is the person who did really and truly perpetrate that 
outrage!” exclaimed the judge. 

“ He does not deny the fact; he rather glories in it,” 
answered Faust. “ Moreover, the secret instructions 
which he received from his superiors have been found 
upon him.” 

“In that case,” continued the judge, “ we may spare 
this fair company the pain of gazing upon a member of a 
fraternity of assassins—we will nob have him brought 
hither; but do you, my lord, command that he be forth¬ 
with hanged over the principal entrance of Rosenthal 
Castle, as an example to all those who venture to obey 
the behests of the Bloody League.” 

“Dewitz,” cried the Baron, “ let the prisoner be forth¬ 
with puuished as his excellency has ordained; and 
hesitate not—pause not—show no mercy, be he who or 
what he may. 

“ Such is also my command, good captain,” exclaimed 
the chief judge, who was ever anxious to adopt proceed¬ 
ings which might impair the influence and weaken the 
authority of the Yehm—a feeling which he shared in 
common with all the legally appointed judicial authorities 
of Germany. “ Hesitate .not—pause not—show no 
mercy,” he continued, his dark eyes flashing and his lips 
wearing a more cruel expression than ever. “And should 
there be any member of that unholy and illegal con¬ 
federation now present,” he added, “ let him take warning 
from the course which the only true justice recognised in 
the realm is now about to take.” 

Dewitz bowed, and hurried from the hall. 

So profound an impression of terror had this bold pro¬ 
ceeding on the part of the Baron and the chief judge 


produced amongst Iheguoets, that not a voice-—not even 
a female voice—was raised to implore mercy for the 
prisoner. 

Theresa alone oast a glance of compassionate appeal 
towards her father; but he answered it with a frown, and 
the maiden’s eyes fell, abashed and overawed, beneath 
that ominous look. 

“And now, Sir Student,” cried the Baron, after a pause, 
“ I pledged my word as a peer and my honour as a knight 
to grant whatever request should be demanded of me by 
him who would deliver the agent of the Bloody League 
into my power. From that pledge I am in nowise in¬ 
clined to fly; for it behoves me to show that I can reward 
as well as punish. At the same time remember. Sir 
Student,” continued the Baron, significantly, “ that there 
is a qualification to my vow, which only permits me to 
grant what I may not consistently refuse.*’ 

“ Your lordship's words were these,” said Faust, 
boldly‘ I will accord to him who shall detect the per¬ 
petrator of this outrage whatsoever boon he may ask, 
provided it be in my power to grant it.* ” 

“Your memory is a good one, Sir Student,” answered 
the Baron; “and as I owe you large recompense for 
another service which you performed, in delivering the 
Lady Theresa from the power of the Count of Linsdorf, 
hesitate not to name a reward that will satisfy all the 
obligations due from me to thee at once.” 

“ Ere I name my demand/* said Faust, “ it were as well 
to inform yonr lordship that there was another small 
service which I was enabled to render you, and which need 
not remain concealed. On the day when the warriors pf 
Linsdorf stormed your castle, it was I who, attired in 
complete armour and wearing snow-white plumes, re¬ 
stored courage to yonr troops, and enabled them to 
repulse your foemen.” 

“ The tale has reached thine ears, Sir Student/* said the 
Baron, sarcastically; “ and thou dost untruly proclaim 
thyself the hero of that day.** 

“Do you doubt me?** cried Faust, his eountenance 
flushing with the deepest crimson. “ I could give your 

lordship such convincing proof-But, no; I appeal to 

Messer Hamel, whether he will put faith in my assertion.” 

“ I cannot doubt it,** replied Charles; “ I believe I owe 
my life to that brave youth on two distinct occasions.** 

“ Then am I bound to thank thee, Sir Student, for that 
service also/* returned the Baron, with but indifferent 
grace. “ Therefore would yon do well to combine the three 
rewards I owe yon in one, and name it without further 
delay.’* 

“ It shall be so,” said Faust; then, elevating his voice, 
he exclaimed, “ I appeal to your lordship and to all this 
honoured company, whether the man who delivered the 
home of the noble race of Rosenthal from the pillage and 
plunder of revengeful assailants—who restored yonr 
lordship’s daughter to her father’s arms when her fate 
seemed to depend upon the success of the hostilities which 
you meditated, ana which might have ended in defeat— 
who has new fulfilled your earnest wish in placing at 
your lordship’s disposal the individual by whom a vile 
outrage was perpetrated against you in tho presence of 
your guests—I appeal to you whether the man who has 
done this, asks too much when he demands the hand of 
your beauteous daughter ?** 

All eyes were turned towards the Baron; and from him 
they were cast, as if by a common impulse, upon Theresa. 

For a few moments the brow of the former became 
overshadowed; but he evidently exerted himself to subdue 
his angry feelings. 

Theresa blushed deeply and hung down her head. 

“ The services that you have rendered me. Sir Student,” 
at length spoke the Baron, “ are bo great that it would be 
inconsistent with true chivalry and knightly courtesy to 
answer you rudely. At the same time yon have mode a 
demand which it is beyond my power to grant, and my 
refusal is shielded by the qualification to my vow, of 
which I latelv made mention.” 

“ My lord/* replied Faust, while all present listened to 
this strange colloquy with profound interest, “ there are 
but three reasons which could induce you to refuse me 
your daughter’s hand. The first is a supposition that I 
am poor m purse and ignoble in position—tho second is 
that the Lady Theresa herself may not be willing to 
bestow her affections upon me—the third is that she is 
betrothed to another. ” 

“ Thou art a most subtle casuist against thyself, Faust/' 
observed the Baron, growing somewhat impatient at the 
discourse. “ Even his excellency the chief judge, who is 
famed as a subtle lawyer, could not make out a better 
case against thee.** 
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“ Let us see/* answered Faust, proudly. 44 Not far from 1 
Vienna stands the lordly castle of Aurana; and thereto 
belong broad lands whose horizon is far more extensive 
than that of the fief of Rosenthal. To these possessions 
is attached the style and title of Count and peer of the 
German Empire—a distinction and rank, my lord, as 
great as thine.’* 

“And how does all this avail thee, Sir Student ?** de¬ 
manded the Baron. “I am well aware that the fief of 
which thou speaketh lately devolved, through default of 
the heirship, to the imperial crown; but who in Germany 
is wealthy enough to purchase it ?** 

44 That fief is mine,** answered Faust; “ mine also is 
the title.’* 

Then, taking a parchment from the bosom of his 
doublet, he opened it before the chief judge, saying— 

44 His excellency, who was once prothonotary in the 
Imperial Chancery, can testify whether this be a true 
deed or a base fabrication.** 

Messer Kircher cast a rapid and astonished glance over 
the document, and then said— 

44 This is a good and legal title. I know the imperial 
signature right well. * * 

44 My lord Count of Aurana,** exclaimed the Baron, 
astounded at this news, 44 your place is at this board —with 
us. Thou hast proved thy rank and fortune; and I give 
thee great joy of their possession. It may also be that 
my daughter would not repulse thy suit—but the third 
objection which your lordship’s self started is invincible. 
The Lady Theresa is betrothed to another.’* 

44 And that troth is broken,” exclaimed Faust. 

44 Broken, how say you ?** cried the Baron. 

44 1 will explain this new enigma,” continued Faust. 
41 Few here are unaware that I lately languished in the 
prison of the neighbouring city. My release was effected 
by one-** 

Here the chief judge trembled from head to foot. 

44 By one,” continued Faust, “who possesses wealth 
and power beyond your limited conception. He took 
compassion on me; and not content with restoring me to 
freedom, employed a portion of his wealth to purchase 
the fief which enriches and ennobles me. By day and 
night he travelled till he reached Vienna, where business 
was concluded in a few hours. There he encountered the 
Archduke Leopold, who intrusted him with a document 
for the Barou of Rosenthal. By day and night he tra¬ 
velled till he arrived at Wittenberg again. He returned 
but a few hours since; and now let him deliver his sealed 
packet to your lordship.” 

An individual of tall form, plain attire, and with a 
melancholy cast of countenance, advanced from the lower 
part of the hall, and presented a sealed document to the 
Baron. 

While the Lord of Rosenthal was opening it, Faust, who 
had advanced to the upper table, inclined his head over 
Theresa’s chair, and said in a hasty whisper, 44 Beloved 
one, thou shalt be mine !’* 

The Baron glanced his eyes hastily over the document, 
and then threw it upon the table with an air of bitter 
disappointment, exclaiming at the same time, 44 The Arch¬ 
duke cancels the betrothal of his own accord ?” 

The chief judge drew the parchment towards him, and 
read it attentively. 

44 His Imperial Highness,” he observed, when he had 
perused it, 44 acts most nobly. He says that he is aware 
that the Lady Theresa has conferred her affections upon 
another; and he as candidly admits that he himself is 
enamoured of one whose virtues and good qualities have 
made his heart unalterably hers.” 

44 What answer does your lordship now give to my 
suit?” demanded Faust, after a few minutes of profound 
silence. 

44 Count of Aurana,” replied the Baron, 44 you have con- 
quered every objection.** 

Faust took the hand which Lady Theresa extended to 
him and kissed it respectfully, while many voices offered 
him their congratulations. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE CONDITION—THE BEVENGE. 

The incidents which we have narrated in the last chapter 
took place with a rapidity which hurried the attention 
and the interest of the guests along with a species of gal¬ 
vanic power. 

Each consecutive event was of a nature to banish the 
preceding one from the minds of the inmates of the hall, 
and engross all curiosity to itself. 


Thus, when the cord and dagger so suddenly appeared 
upon the table, the chief judge’s anecdote concerning the 
Chamber of the Cradle was forgotten : then, when the 
Baron and the judge doomed a member of the Vehm to 
death unheard, and in so summary a manner, the outrage 
which the culprit had perpetrated was absorbed in the 
terror which liis punishment inspired around :—and, 
in its turn, this feeling was displayed by the interest, 
suspense, curiosity, and surprise excited by the demand 
that Faust had made for Theresa’s hand, and the incidents 
which had led him to triumphant success in his difficult 
suit. 

Having drunk a cup of wine in honour of the Count of 
Aurana and his intended bride, the ladies all withdrew 
from the banqueting hall to the magnificent saloons 
above, where tables were spread with cakes, sweetmeats, 
and pastry, and all the refinements of German cookery 
known at that period. 

Faust also left the hall upon some pretext; but it was 
not to follow the fair portion of the guests. His steps 
were bent to the ramparts, and there, in an obscure nook, 
formed by the angle of one of the works, he accosted an 
individual who was lounging over the parapet, and ap¬ 
parently waiting for him. 

44 Thou hast succeeded, Faust,” said the Demon—for it 
was he—in his deep, sonorous voice. 

44 1 have succeeded, truly,” answered the Count of 
Aurana : 44 the ceremony shall take place three days 
hence. But can no entreaties move thee to relax the 
awful conditions which thou hast imposed upon me ?** 

No human power can make me change,” was the reply, i 
44 Weak mortal, art thou ever repenting of the past—ever 
looking with anxiety to the future ?” 1 

44 The future! ” added Faust, with a shudder. 44 Oh ! to 
me that idea is horrible l” 

44 Think, then, of the joys of the present,” returned the 
demon. 4 4 Theresa wilt be thine—naught now can separate 
her from thee. Thou hast humbled her proud and 
haughty father: there thy vengeance is satisfied. And 
on the chief judge the thunderbolt of thy wrath has fallen 
with terrific fury.** 

44 He has yet to feel the blow—and that will be ere 
long,” answered Faust; and, as the Demon reminded him 
of all he had done, the young man rejoiced and felt pride 
in that power for which he was to pay so terrific a price 
hereafter. 

44 Did I not counsel thee wisely,” continued the Demon, 

44 when I advised thee to save the life of him whom the 
members of the Vehm were about to hang to the tall pine 
in the forest ? Did I not instruct thee for thy good when 
I told thee to rescue him again on the ramparts of Rosen¬ 
thal ? Was I not right when I enjoined thee to allow the 
Lord of Linsdorf to succeed in carrying away Theresa, ere ; 
thou didst hasten to the assistance of the Baron ? Short¬ 
sighted mortal! hadst thou listened to my advice through¬ 
out, there would have been no need to raise that appalling 
storm which desolated the land! Thou shouldst have 
rescued Theresa at once, as thou didst at last when her 
virtue proved stronger than thine eloquence and thine 
allurements.” 

“Had you not deceived me, fiend, in respect to her love 
for another ? Did you not beguile me with thy delusion 
of the portrait ?** demanded Faust, enraged at the Demon’s 
reproaches. 

44 Well—well—enough of that!” cried the Demon,with 
a sardonic laugh. 44 1 did all I could to make thee mine; 
and now do I not serve thee faithfully ? In three days, 
thou sayest, the bridal ceremony is to take place.” 

44 In three days I shall make Theresa mine,” returned 
Faust. 44 And yet I hesitate—yes, I hesitate to comply 
with that cruel condition which will entail an early death I 
upon my first-born son.” # I 

“Nay, do not hesitate to secure thine own happiness, 
Faust,” said the Demon: 44 and, at all events, do not re¬ 
proach me!” 

44 Reproach you! Whom, then, should I reproach ?** 

44 Yourself! You should have argued every clause of 
that agreement which makes me thine for four and twenty 
years, and then makes thee mine for all eternity.** 

44 Oh! much should I have, gained,” exclaimed Faust, 
bitterly, 44 had I reasoned, debated, argued, and con¬ 
sidered every condition with you! Your infernal sophistry 
would have overcome me.** 

44 Perhaps,” said the Demon, with a low chuckle. 44 But 
how stands the present case P Let us contemplate it 
fairly. Our agreement stipulates that thou shalt not 
enter a sacred fane or place of holy worship, to perform 
therein any rite or ceremony, without my consent—lmder 
penalty of giving me immediate and full power over thee. 
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Thou hast seen that Theresa would not desert her father 
and forget her maidenly position to fly with thee. Thou 
hast been compelled to gain her by means apparently 
fair and honourable; and now thou hesitatest upon the 
portal of the church wherein is the altar to which you 
must oonduct her/* 

“ Hesitate!** ejaculated Faust; “and wherefore do I 
hesitate ?** ho continued, wildly. “ Because, as the sole 
condition on which you consent to waive that clause 
which would make me thine at once—because as the 
only inducement by which thou wilt permit me to appear 
at the altar where Theresa is to be made mine, you de¬ 
mand that I assign to thee the same power over my first¬ 
born son as thou dost already possess over me! Oh! 
have I not already given up enough ?” cried Faust, con¬ 
vulsed with rage: “why wouldst thou demand more— 
and that more so much V* 

“ My thirst for conquest over man is perhaps insati¬ 
able/* returned the Demon, with cold and provoking calm¬ 
ness. 

“Fiend—vile, remorseless fiend!” ejaculated Faust; 
11 wouldst thou even make a man who is not yet wedded 
—far less nearer paternity—pledge the body and soul of 
his prospective offspring to thee r * 

“I would/* answered the Demon. “Such is the con¬ 
dition I insist on now.** 

“ Then, if those who people hell are all like*thee/* con¬ 
tinued Faust, in a tone of mingled rage and despair,—“ if 
the denizens of that far-off world whence you come are 
as cruel and remorseless as thou,—oh! to what a fate 
have I consigned myself! Did poor unconscious mortals 
know what I feel now—what I apprehend in future—and 
what I have learnt from studying thee, they would sooner 
rot in the deepest dungeons all their lives,—sooner crawl 
like the veriest worms in nakedness and misery,—sooner 
embrace starvation, rags, and every nameless wretched¬ 
ness, as a boon and as a glory—than turn one single 
step aside to amend their position by a crime, and thereby 
risk the company of such as thou in eternal fires of 
hell 1** 

“ Thy rage is useless/* said the Demon, unmoved by 
this address. “ But let me draw a picture for thy con¬ 
templation. Surrounded by delicious gardens, where all 
the fairest flowers and choicest frnits of the earth are 
found,—commanding a view of beauteous landscapes 
through which the streams wind their silver way between 
banks whereon countless herds and flocks are grazing,— 
while in the horizon green woods and verdant groves woo 
the steps of youthful lovers into the shade of their calm 
retreats, and where the air is filled with the delicious 
melody of myriads of birds,—in the midst of all those 
joyous and inviting scenes stands a sumptuous mansion. 
Within its walls all the luxuries and enjoyments that art, 
device, or wealth can procure, are found. The marble 
halls are in summer refreshed and rendered pleasant by 
the play of limpid fountains, margined with flowers; and 
the saloons, in winter, are filled with a warm and, per¬ 
fumed atmosphere which inspires the most voluptuous 
and luxurious thoughts. For one in all the vigour .of 
youth and health, to wander amidst those fair scenes 
without the walls, supporting on his arm the loveliest of 
earth’s women—the fair one of his choice,—to loiter 
with her in those cool halls when the vertical sun of 
summer makes the air heavy and oppressive elsewhere ; 
—or, again to recline with her upon a downy ottoman, in 
a saloon whose warmth, well and equally sustained by 
artificial means, defies the nipping frost of winter,—tell 
me, what earthly happiness can compete with all this P** 

“Oh! the picture is indeed delightful I*’ exclaimed 
Faust, in a tone of rapture—his late rage, remorse, and 
despair having melted like snow before the glowing and 
impassioned language of the cunning Demon. 

“ That scenery and that mansion represent the fief of 
Auraua !’* replied the fiend: “ that tender couple, leading 
so blissful a life, are yonrself and Theresa/* 

“ Enough—enough ! I agree to your condition/' ex¬ 
claimed Faust. “ Let me sign it now.” 

“ *Tis well,” said the Demon. 

He produced a parchment scroll and writing materials 
on the spot: the moon sent forth a light so beautiful and 
clear, that those two beings required no artificial lamp 
to aid them in conclnding their unnatural compact. 

The Demon then departed in one direction, and Faust 
proceeded along the ramparts in another. 

In a few minutes he drew near the tower overlooking 
the principal entrance. 

To a gibbet upon that eminence hung a human form, 
the chain by which it was suspended creaking ominously. 

The body was oscillating gently; and every now and 


then the pure light of the moon fell, as the corpse turned 
round, upon its ghastly countenance. 

“Thus does justice overtake the cowardly menials 
of the Vehm 1” said a voice close by Faust, 

“True,” returned the Count of Aurana, who imme¬ 
diately recognised the chief judge. “Bnt, meseems, yon 
should, know the wretch that is swinging there.” 

“ I!’ ejaculated Messer Kircher ; “ that is scarcely pro¬ 
bable, my lord,” 

“ Approach, and let ns see/* said Faust; and he has¬ 
tened up the steps leading from the rampart to the top of 
the tower. 

The chief judge followed him. 

“ Now canst thou obtain a full view of that pale and 
ghastly countenance,” said Faust, in a tone of malignant 
—infernal trinmph. 

The chief judge drew nearer, cast one look upon the 
face of the corpse, and uttered a piercing cry, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ My son—my son ! my only son !’* 

And he staggered against the parapet. 

“ Corrupf and cruel judge,” said Faust; “ now have 
I repaid the debt I owe thee for the long and undeserved 
captivity to which you doomed me, and the untimely 
death which you had reserved for me ou the scaffold !** 

While the wretched father rent the air with his agoniz¬ 
ing? but unavailing cries, Faust walked slowly away, 
triumphing in the ferocity of his revenge. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE VISIT TO THE PALACE. 

Our narrative now takes a leap of a few weeks, and the 
reader must transport himself to Vienna. 

There, at a house in one of the narrowest, poorest, and 
most obscure streets of the imperial city, and in a room 
bnt indifferently famished, sat Charles Hamel and his 
lovely bride, Maria. 

It was evening : a lamp burned upon the table, whereon 
the frugal meal was also spread. 

Charles anxiously watched the charming countenance 
of his wife as they partook of that repast; bnt whenever 
her eyes were turned—and that was often—with looks of 
ineffable tenderness and love towards him, he hastened 
to meet her glance, as it were, so as not to allow her to 
perceive with what attention he had been endeavouring 
to read her thoughts by the expression of her face. 

And she was happy—oh! supremely happy: blight 
smiles played upon ner lips, ana joy lighted up her eyes 
—for she was with her husband, whom she fondly loved. 

“We have been more than ten days in Vienna, dearest,’* 
said Charles, “ and you have not once thought of visiting 
the great public bnildings. Oar rambles have been few 
—and those always in the unfrequented paths beyond the 
suburbs.** 

“ When we walk abroad, Charles/* answered Maria, 
“ I feel as I do when we are at home. I have no ears for 
any sonnd save your voice—no eyes for aught save your 
countenance. When you smile upon me, I am happy— 
and desire nothing more.” 

“ But you will not always be content to lead this lonely 
life—even with me?” said Charles. 

“Yes—always/* replied Maria. 

“ Sweet girl, how amiable is your disposition—how 
sincere your heart I** cried the enraptured Charles. “ Yon 
have never once allowed me to know that you remember 
how I have deceived you.” 

“ Deceived me !** exclaimed Maria, taking his hand and 
pressing it fondly. “ Impossible, Charles! You have 
not deceived me—you would not deceive me! Qh! what 
do yon mean by those mysterious words ?** 

“Nay—they cease to be mysterious when you look 
around yon, Sharia,” returned Charles. “ Did I not assure 
thee, on that evening when I revealed my love, and re¬ 
ceived the sweet avowal of tbine, at Rosenthal Castle, 
that I possessed a competent fortune ?** 

“And have we not enough ?** asked Maria, with a sweet 
smile; “ a house to shelter us, and food to sustain ns ? 
What more can we require—so long as we are together ? ” 

“ Oh! Maria/* exclaimed the young man, “ yon will not 
admit that I have deceived yon 1 And yet, when you look 
around and see these naked walls—this scanty furniture— 
and this frugal meal, you must feel that such is not tho 
happy competency which you believed me to possess, and 
which you expected to find !’* 

“Charles—dearest Charles,” answered Maria, “I call 
heaven to witness the truth—the sincerity with which I 
assure you that I need no splendour, no opulence, to make 
me happy! There breathes not a woman on the face of 
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the earth more blessed than I—in my own estimation! 

What was I when you first saw me ?—a menial-** 

4 * Yes; but you inhabited a splendid mansion, where 
you shared in all the luxuries which surrounded its mis¬ 
tress,* * interrupted Hamel. 

44 Oh! Charles,-you do not know my heart!** cried 
Maria, tears trickling down her cheeks. 44 Had you been 
a peasant, compelled to toil from morn to night to earn a 
scanty and precarious livelihood—and had I, in wedding 
you, been forced to perform the lowest and most menial 
offices; were we reduced to Bhare a crust, and drink from 
the stream—or compelled to wander houseless about the 
wide world, not knowing when we rose at morn where 
we should lay our heads again at night—dependent even 
upon charity for the means to sustain existence, and 
without a hearth that we could call our own, or any 
other curtain to shield us than heaven’s own natural 
canopy—oh! then—even then, dear Charles, would you 
see smiles upon my lips and joy in my eyes—so long as 
those smiles were met by thine, and that joy was reflected 
back in thy glances !** * 

44 Fond, amiable, disinterested being !** exclaimed 
Charles, pressing his charming wife to his bosom. 44 Oh! 

I knew not when, three days after I first asked thy love, 
our hands were joined at the same altar where the Count 
of Aurana was also blest with his beloved Theresa—I 
knew not then the full value of the treasure which I pos¬ 
sessed in thee !** 

44 When you speak thus to me, Charles,** murmured 
Maria, as sne imprinted a tender kiss upon her husband’s 
brow, 44 1 feel that it were better to wed a beggar whom 
one loves than a prince on whom the heart cannot be 
conferred. Oh ! never talk again of deceiving me! You 
promised me your love—and you have kept your word ; 
had you promised me a palace, and conducted me to a 
hovel, I should not think that you had deceived me, so 
long as I owned that love of thine !** 

“Providence will in some way reward you for this 
noble—this generous conduct on your part, Maria,** re¬ 
turned Charles. 44 1 now perceive that the love of woman 
exists not only in romance, and song, and legend : it has 
life and enduring vitality in her gentle heart! Maria, 
you have made me happy—supremely happy. Yes—this 
room is large, naked, and dreary; and that solitary lamp 
diffuses but a sad lustre around. But when you are here, 
all is bright, brilliant, and beautiful: your smiles are 

—your eyes, bright with the rays of love, by far outshine 
the myriads of resplendent lamps. Yes, Maria—I am 
happy beyond all description.** 

44 And never shall you experience woe through me,** 
answered Maria. 

There was such profound sincerity in the words and 
manner of the young wife, that to doubt her would have 
been as monstrously wicked, and as palpably absurd as 
to deny the presence of the beauteous flowers which de¬ 
corate the earth, or the warmth of the sun which nurtures 
them. 

44 It is not my intention, nor my wish,** continued 
Charles Hamel, sifter a long pause, 44 that we should lead 
the lives of hermits because we are poor. There are spec¬ 
tacles in this city, on which the humblest and most needy 
are permitted to gaze, as well as the proudest and most 
opulent. Such sights cheer the spirits, and interrupt, 
in a wholesome manner, the monotony of a regular life. 
To-morrow, my sweetest Maria, we will inspect one of the 
principal palaces of Vienna, which, in consequence of the 
absence of its princely owner, is, on certain days, open to 
the public. You nre fond of beautiful paintings, and 
choice specimens of the arts; your good taste will find 
food for its study there.’* 

44 Supported on your arm, dearest «Charles,” replied 
Maria. 44 1 shall experience the sincerest pleasure in con¬ 
templating those specimens of which you speak. Whose 
palace is it that we shall visit P** 

44 That of the Archduke Leopold,** replied Charles. 

44 The prince whom the Lord of Rosenthal had so long 
looked upon as his intended son-in-law ?** asked Maria. 

44 The same. But it appears that he loved another, and 
espoused her in preference to the Lady Theresa. Do you 
blame him ?’* 

44 Oh ! no!” answered Maria, enthusiastically. 44 Had 
he insisted upou my dear lady accompanying him to the 
altar, and thus fulfil a contract made/or them, and not 
by themselves—while she herself had bestowed her affec¬ 
tions on another—I should have despised him. As it is, 
I honour and respect him.” 

44 Thou hast spoken well, Maria,** observed Charles. 
44 To-morrow we will visit the archducal palace; and 


as we must not appear in a garb denoting our humble 
position, thou wilt please me by wearing the same costly 
dress in which you accompanied me to the altar, and the 
jewels which the Lady Theresa gave thee on that happy 1 
day.” 

44 If it will please you, Charles,** answered the joung 
wife, 44 1 will do as you direct me.” 

That happy pair then retired to their humble pallet in 
an adjacent room. 

On the following morning, Maria arrayed herself in her 
best attire; and never had she appeared more lovely in 
the eyes of her enraptured husband. 

He also was dressed in his gayest apparel; and any¬ 
one who had then gazed upon that handsome young man 
and that lovely creature, who clung so fondly to his arm, 
would have perceived a fitness in their union, and a wise 
ordination of heaven which had brought them thus 
together. 

And now, having partaken of the morning’s frugal 
meal, they set out together towards the palace of the im¬ 
perial prince—the dwelling of the individual who boro a 
rank next to that of the Emperor and his son. 

The principal gate of the palace was soon reaohed ; and 
the young couple entered without a question being asked 
of them. 

The pile was spacious, lofty, and magnificent. A vast I 
hall, crowded with officials in gorgeous dresses, was tra¬ 
versed ; and the two visitors ascended a grand marble 
staircase, which led them to several handsome ante-rooms, 
ornamented with beautiful statues. 

The contemplation of these works of art occupied some 
time; and thence they proceeded to a spacious apartment 
called the 44 Hall of Ceremony.** From this saloon two 
doors opened into other rooms. 

44 That door,** said Charles, pointing to one, 44 leads into 
the Chamber of the Cradle.** 

He then described to Maria the object of that apart¬ 
ment, with the pmpose of which the reader is already ac¬ 
quainted. 

44 A strange story is connected with that room,** he 
continued. 44 It appears that at the precise time when the 
present Archduke Leopold was born, the physician, who 
attended upon his mother, conceived the audacious idea of 
substituting the infant child of his sister for the imperial 
prince. That sister became a mother almost at the same 
moment as the Archduchess; and the physician procured 
the situation of nurse to the young prince for his own 
wife. He, moreover, bribed the sentinel, who was ap¬ 
pointed to keep guard during the night at the door of the 
Chamber of the Cradle, to suffer the change to be effected. 
His villanous measures were so well taken, that he would 
have assuredly succeeded, had not the prothonotary sus¬ 
pected that treachery was intended. The prothonotary 
was confirmed in his suspicion by a conversation which he 
overheard between the physician, the nurse, and the 
sentinel. He accordingly communicated his suspicions to 
the ► Archduke Charles, and proper precautions were 
adopted. At midnight, the physician introduced into the 
palace a female, who was also in the secret, and who bore 
m her arms his sister’s infant. The persons implicated in 
this detestable plot were immediately arrested. I will not 
tell you their fate; I have already said enough to interest 
you in the Chamber of the Cradle. But who, think you, 
was that prothonotary ? None other than Messer Kircher, 
who, as a reward for^he important service thus rendered, 
was appointed chief judge of Wittenberg.** 

44 The unhappy father who became suddenly mad on that 
night-** began Maria, with a shudder. 


44 When his own son was executed at Rosenthal Castle,** 
added Charles Hamel. 44 Yes! would that he had been 
spared that misery! But his own tongue pronounced the 
death sentence.’* 

44 And the Count of Aurana knew not that the indivi¬ 
dual who summoned the Baron with the cord and dagger 
was the judge’s son,** added Maria. 

44 It is to be hoped not,** said Charles. 44 At all events, 
the Count protested his ignorance of that fact at the time 
he accused the unfortunate young man; and he showed so 
noble a disposition towards me on two occasions, that I 
dare not doubt him.*’ 

Charles now conducted his wife into the Chamber of the 
Cradle, which was furnished with much splendour. Thence 
they retraced their steps across the saloon, and proceeded 
to inspect the other apartments of the palace. 

Maria was astonished at the evidence of immense wealth 
and ma gnifi cence, as well as the good taste, which were 
displayed in all she saw. The Castle of Rosenthal had 
appeared to her a perfect^palace; but it was as inferior to 
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the dwelling of the Archduke as base metal is to the 
i genuine gold. 

I The beautiful hangings at the windows—the sumptuous 
i carpets from the looms of Linz—the chairs inlaid with 
mother of pearl, or silver—the ottomans of truly Oriental 
luxuriousness—the magnificent mirrors—the crystal 
chandeliers, with four or five tiers of lustres—the silver 
sconces which projected from the cornices and pilasters 
—the immense vases filled with the choicest flowers—and 
all the other elements of grandeur and sources of com¬ 
fort, formed a combination of splendour calculated to 
dazzle alike the most powerful and the most callous mind. 

Nevertheless, Charles Hamel seemed but little excited 
by what he saw; and when questioned by his fair com¬ 
panion, he explained his apathy by stating that he had 
seen the palace before. 

“ And now there is but one more scene of interest and 
attraction to visit in this vast edifice/* said Charles, when 
nearly three hours had been expended in the inspection of 
the palace; “and that is the picture-gallery. There you 
will behold the portraits of many princes of the imperial 
dynasty—princes, most of whom are now no more. But, 
if I mistake not, the portrait of the present Archduke 
Leopold, of whom you have heard so much, is iu the 
collection.** 

“ I must admit that I have some curiosity to behold the 
likeness of him for whom the Lady Theresa was originally 
destined/* said Maria. 

“ And if he be very handsome/* returned Hamel, with 
a smile, “take care that you do not fall in love with 
him.** 

*^)h, Charles !** exclaimed the beautiful being who hung 
upon his arm: “ you should not even jest with a love so 
sincere as mine.** 

Hamel smiled again, but made no reply. 

They now entered the picture-gallery—a long and noble 
avenue, and on whose walls were the portraits of nume¬ 
rous princes of the imperial family. 

“ I have learnt some peculiar cn-cumstances connected 
with the young Archduke Leopold/* observed Charles. 
“ It appears that his Imperial Highness was unaware of 
the contract which had been made for him, when in his 
infancy, by the late archduke and the Baron Rosenthal, 
until the death of his father. That event took place a 
year and a half ago. As soon as the time for mourning 
had expired, and his affairs were placed in proper order, 
he set off to behold, without announcing nis rank, the 
lady who had been destined for him. As a simple gentle¬ 
man ho was introduced to Theresa; and he soon learnt 
that she loved another. That circumstance alone would 
have been sufficient to induce him to release her from 
any engagement to him; but another occurrence con¬ 
firmed him in that resolution. He beheld in the same 
district, a maiden, whose beauty, modesty, and amiable 
qualifications made an immediate, but not less profound, 
impression upon his heart 1’* 

“Oh, Charles!** ejaculated Maria, whose wonder had 
increased as her husband thus addressed her, and whose 
surprise had now arrived at its height of intense interest 
and wild uncertainty—for, while Hamel was still speak¬ 
ing, they paused before a portrait, whose lineaments it 
was impossible to mistake. “Oh, Charles!** she ex¬ 
claimed, clinging to his arm for support, “ what do I see ? 
Your likeness here! Yes—it is the same—it is you ! Oh! 
I am frightened—I am alarmed—speak to me 1 what does 
this mean ?’* 

And she would have fallen upon her knees had he not 
sustained her. 

Then, drawing himself up to his full height, while his 
handsome countenance assumed an expression of ipingled 
i triumph and joy, said— 

{ “ You ask what all this means, beloved one ? It means 

that tbe period of trial is past, and the hour of reward is 
oome 1 It means, Maria, that you shall henceforth take 
i your rank amongst the highest princesses in the universe ; 
that a ducal coronet shall grace thy brow, already so 
ennobled by the diadem in which thy countless virtues 
glitter like precious stones; it means, sweet girl, that yon 
are the adored and worshipped spouse of Leopold, Arch¬ 
duke of the German Empire.** 

“ My lord—your Imperial Highness--’* 

Maria could say no more: she glided from her hus¬ 
band’s arm, and sank at his feet, covering his hands with 
her kisses and her tears. 

“ Rise, beloved one/* exclaimed Leopold; “ and be this 
henceforth your home. And forgive me if I put thy heart 
to the test of supposed obscurity and poverty;—pardon 
me if I tried thy virtues severely, that I might recom¬ 
pense them nobly! And, oh l** he continued, as he pressed 


the blushing girl to his heart, “ if I ever rejoiced in that 
rank which gives me such power to do good—if I ever 
felt proud or that lofty position, which clothes with 
honour all on whom I choose to smile—it is now, Maria 
—now that I proclaim thee the mistress of this splendid 
palace, which you came to visit as a stranger—it is now 
that I hail thee Archduchess of the German Empire!** 

We must pass over the scene of tenderness and joy 
which ensued. 

“And think not/* continued the Archduke, “that I 
wedded thee under a false name. No—the priest who 
united us was made acquainted with the secret of my 
rank; and the holy register is signed with the name 
which my illustrious father gave me. And now come 
with me: let us return to the saloon whence opens the 
door of the Chamber of the Cradle.** 

Leopold (Charles Hamel now no more) togk the hand 
of his charming wife, and conducted her to the Hall of 
Ceremonies. 

The folding-doors were open; and the saloon was 
thronged by the male and female scions of the noblest 
houses of Germany. 

Then, as Leopold led the beautiful and brushing Maria 
to the dais at the upper end of the hall, the musqueteers, 
who were arranged along the walls, presented arms, and 
every plumed hat was doffed, while tne ladies* heads bent 
low, to welcome the illustrious bride and bridegroom to 
their palace-home. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THi TWO FAMILIES. 

In the meantime, the Count and Countess of Aurana were 
installed in their splendid mansion at a short distance 
from Vienna. 

The Demon, in his poetical description of the edifice 
and its circumjacent land, had in no way exaggerated 
the luxuriousness of the former, nor the beauty of the 
latter. 

And Theresa was happy—oh! supremely happy in the 
society of her husband. 

Faust communicated to her the real name and rank of 
him whom she had known as Charles Hamel; and the 
amiable daughter of the Lord of Rosenthal, so far from 
being jealous of the good fortune of the beautiful Maria, 
rejoiced that such destinies had been in store for her. 

It may be well supposed that the two families were 
intimate: the Archauke felt that he was under the 
deepest obligations to Faust, who had twice saved his 
life; and Maria was never wearied of proving to Theresa 
her gratitude for the kindness which she, when an un¬ 
protected oiphan, had received from the late Baroness 
of Rosenthal, and which Theresa had continued towards 
her. 

Thus the Count and Countess of Aurana were frequent 
visitors at the archducal palace ; and now and then 
Leopold, accompanied by Maria, honoured the mansion 
of tne Count with their presence. 

The Emperor Maximilian approved of the matrimonial 
connection which his nephew Leopold had formed; for 
the sovereign loved his relative too sincerely to question 
the propriety of an union which had contributed so much 
to the young prince’s happiness. 

Thus nothing seemed wanting to promote the felicity 
of the two families. 

But, alas! an undying worm was gnawing? at the heart 
of Faust—an unquenchable fire was consuming his inmost 
soul. 

Nevertheless, he veiled his grief from Theresa so 
effectually, that she never perceived a cloud hang upon 
his brow; and in his love he found a solace which miti¬ 
gated the sting of that worm, and subdued the fierceness 
of that undying flame. 

Still, how bitter a pang shot to the heart of the un¬ 
happy Faust, when his Theresa, a few months after their 
marriage, held out to him the fondest hopes that their 
union would soon be blessed with a pledge of their affec¬ 
tion. 

And how different were the sensations of the Archduke 
Leopold when his well-beloved Maria made to him a 
similar avowal! 

Faust sought an excuse to retire to his private apart¬ 
ment, where he for some hours abandoned himself to 
despair. 

“ Oh! what a wretch ami!” he exclaimed, dashing his 
open palm violently against his forehead; “my child— 
the onild which Theresa bears in her bosom—is fore¬ 
doomed I Monster that I am! in order to gratify my own 
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selfish passions, I have entailed misery—eternal misery— 
Upon an innocent being, who has yet to see the light, but 
who will not have asked to be born! Madman—fool that 
I was ! Oh! it is too hard that my punishment should 
commence in this life—I who am to undergo such dread 
torments hereafter! Oh ! that I could pray—that I 
could pray to Heaven to redeem me from this abyss of in¬ 
describable woe! Yes—an idea strikes me! I will seek 
out some holy priest, and pour forth my soul into his 
heart;—not one of those pampered abbots, or mitred 
relates, who, beneath their sacred garb, conceal the 
earts of voluptuaries, and all the sentiments of worldly 
selfishness! No—I will find some pious father of the 
church—some poor curate, whose patriarchal life is 
iassed in deeds of charity and ways of peace—or some 
onely anchorite, who, afar irom men, and the scenes of 
this busy existence, dwells in a cave, his drink water, and 
his food fruits! Yes, to such an one will I hasten, and 
to -him will I unburden myself! Oh! I must save my 
child—I must save the innocent being that will some day 
call me 'father!' ” 

“And the moment that thou settest thy foot on the 
threshold of the holy curate’s dwelling, or at the entrance 
of thG pious #ichorite’s cave, thou art lost—lost accord¬ 
ing to our agreement!” said the deep, sonorous voice of 
the Demon. 

“ What I dost thou come uncalled ?” ex'claimed Faust, 
maddened with rage and despair. “ Wherefore thus 
intrude thyself upon my presence ?” 

“ I come to congratulate thee on th^prospect of thy 
paternity,” answered the Demon, in that cold and mock¬ 
ing manner which had before irritated his victim almost 
beyond the bounds of endurance. 

“Ah! now you would revile me—now you taunt me 
with my misery—now you make me feel all the hideous 
weight of that serpent-coil which you have fastened 
around me!” ejaculated Faust, almost foaming with rage. 
“ Avaunt! infernal miscreant, that knows no mercy— 
avaunt, I say 1” 

Then, as the Demon did not move, Faust drew his 
sword, and rushing towards him, cried— 

“ Thou nrgest me to desperation. Draw—defend your¬ 
self—I must rid myself of thee, or perish at once !” 

And blinded by his rage, the Count aimed a tremendous 
blow at the Demon. 

The fiend merely waved his arm contemptuously, and 
the Weapon was snapped in two. 

“Fond fool, knowest thou not my power?—thickest 
thou that I am mortal, like those earthly babes for 
whose play such toys as that which now lies broken at 
thy feet were made ? Ah! would that I were indeed 
susceptible of the death which overtakes them /” added 
the Demon, his sardonic tone suddenly changing to one of 
profound melancholy. 

“ Yes—I am indeed a fond fool to imagine that I can 
rid myself of thee !” cried Faust, throwing himself upon 
a sofa, and burying his face in his hands. 

The Demon stood contemplating him for a moment, his 
melancholy expression having again changed to one of 
iufernal triumph and malignant spite, and then the fiend 
slowly withdrew. 

Some time elapsed, and Faust was aroused from his 
painful reverie by the announcement of the Archduke. 

“ My dear Count,” said Leopold, “my beloved Maria 
and myself have taken your mansion by storm—know¬ 
ing, however/that we shall be welcome. The Arch¬ 
duchess is with your Theresa; and I insisted upon seeing 
you in your own apartment. The truth is,” continued 
Leopold, throwing himself upon a sofa, “I am so 
truly happy, I could not rest until I communicated the 
cause of that felicity to my friend—for I consider you 
my friend, Count—one of my dearest and best friends.” 

“ And I rejoice in being thus honoured by the favour 
of your highness,” answered Faust, who, according to 
usage, had shaken off all traces of despair and anguish 
the moment a visitor was announced. 

“ Yes—I am indeed happy,” proceeded Leopold. “ The 
Archduchess is in a way to become a mother!” 

“ Indeed, my lord!” cried Faust, “ I sincerely congra¬ 
tulate you; and the more so, as our joy is mutual, and 
for the same reason.” 

“Then will my wild dream become fulfilled yet!” 
ejaculated the Archduke. “ Do you know, Faust,” he 
added, after a pause, “ that I last night fancied that our 
wives became mothers on the same day—yours of a 
daughter, mine of a son. Then, in a moment, whole 
years seemed to pass away; and I beheld them grown up 
in beauty—the pride of their parents. Again the scene 
changed, and I dreamt that my son led your daughter to 


the altar; and I was happy, for I thought within myself, 
‘ The friendship of the parents is perpetuated in^the union 
of the children V ” 

“ Nothing would give me greater happiness than to see 
such a result,” answered Faust, a melancholy idea start¬ 
ing into his mind, as he thought of the different destinies 
which awaited the first-born of himself and of the 
prince. 

“Oh! what a bright moment will that bo for me!” 
continued the Archduke, 4 4 when I see my own—Maria’s 
infant conveyed into the Chamber of the Cradle. Ah! 
there are no precautions that I will not adopt to prevent 
the cheat that was attempted in respect to myself at my 
birth—should any evil-disposed person be inclined to prac¬ 
tise it.” 

“ I do not understand your highness,” answered Faust, 
whose curiosity was aroused by this observation. 

“ Then you have never heard that singular tale/ # said 
the Archduke. “ I was relating it to Maria some months 
ago—the day I conducted her to the palace, whioh has 
since been her home. And, by the bye, I understood 
afterwards from the Baron of Rosenthal, that the” chief 
judge was relating it on that festive evening when the 
dread summons or the Cord and Dagger interrupted the 
harmony of the festival ;—but yon and I were so occu¬ 
pied with that paper which I signed, and concerning 
which, in order to keep the secret of my rank, yon in¬ 
vented so admirable a tale relative to the speed of your 
friend to Vienna and back—we were so occupied, I say, 
that we did not know what was passing at the upper end 
of the room. I will, however, relate to you the story of 
the Chamber of the Cradle; and we will then join jthe 
Princess and your amiable Countess.” 

Leopold accordingly detailed those particulars concern¬ 
ing the Chamber of the Cradle with which the reader is 
already acquainted. 

Faust listened with attention; and, as the narrative 
proceeded, his countenance was lighted up with joy, as if 
some new and felicitous idea had struck him. 

When the Archduke had brought his history to an end, 
they both repaired to the saloon, where Theresa and 
Maria were engaged in pleasing discourse. 

The remainder of the day was passed in recreation 
suited to the rank and tastes of the two families. 

But the narrative of the Chamber of the Cradle was 
uppermost in the imagination of the soul-doomed Faust. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE ORANGERY. 

Possession had robbed of its romance the ardent pas¬ 
sion which Faust had originally experienced for Theresa. 

He still loved—-still respected her: he entertained for 
her the most sincere friendship; and, as he would not 
willingly have done aught to interfere with the fond 
dream of her happiness, so he would also have resented 
with the most signal vengeance the slightest wrong 
which another might offer her. 

But his soul was restless—his mind unsettled. In plea¬ 
sure alone did he feel relief from the dread secret of his 
fate,—that secret which he was compelled to retain in 
his own breast, and which he dared not relieve of a por¬ 
tion of its pangs by imparting it to another ! 

His mansion was the scene of constant festivities. The 
proudest and richest nobles of Vienna sought his friend¬ 
ship ; and their wives and daughters were equally sedulous 
in cultivating that of Theresa. 

There were two circumstances whioh struck with sur¬ 
prise not only this charming lady herself, buthlso the 
whole circle of Faust’s acquaintance, including the Arch¬ 
duke and Maria. 

These were, firstly, the fact that there was no resident 
chaplain in the establishment of the Count of Aurana j 
and, secondly, that he himself was never seen in a place 
of worship. 

Every individual of wealth and rank at that time main¬ 
tained a chaplain in his household; and those families 
whose means were inconsistent with such an expense, 
were attended by a confessor. Thus the absence of so 
necessary an appendage of rank, and so important a 
guarantee of piety* as a resident priest at the chateau of 
Aurana, was well calculated to excite astonishment. 

Maria hinted to Theresa in the most delicate manner 
in the world, the nature of the observations which reached 
her ears on thi3 subject; and the Countess of Aurana 
promised to speak to Faust relative to so important a 
matter. 

Accordingly, one morning, when they: were sitting in a 
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saloon that commanded a view of the finest part of the 
estate, on which, however, the groves had lost their 
verdure -and the plants their flower 3 ,—for it was now 
winter,—Theresa took her husband’s hand, and gazing 
Tenderly on his countenance, said, “On Sunday next the 
Archbishop of Vienna presides at mass in the cathedral of 
Saint Stephen: shall we not attend the holy ceremony 
together—to implore the blessings of Heaven upon the 
future destinies of our babe who is yet unborn ?” 

“ Theresa, you can acoompany the Archduchess to 
Saint Stephen s,” answered Faust, hastily. “I shall not 
be able to attend the ceremony next Sunday.’* 

“ Forgive me, Wilhelm,” said Theresa, a tear trembling 
cn her long lashes,—“ forgive me if I importune you on 
this subject; but since tne day when our hands wore 
united by my father’s chaplain, wo have never once 
appeared* together at the altar of tlio Highest, to return 
thanks for the blessings which He has 60 profusely 
showered upon us/* 

“ Theresa, I believe that you are regular in your de¬ 
votion : you can pray for* me,” answered Faust, with a 
satirical smile. 

“Oh! treat not sacred matters so lightly/' exclaimed 
the Countess. “ Remember how hopeless was our pros- 
peet but six months ago,—and how strangely—how 
signally Providence interfered to bless ns! You escaped 
the death which the chief judge had reserved for you ;— 
you escaped from your dungeon at the moment when 
the scatfold was erected to receive you! Oh ! I shudder 
when I think of the perils that environed you, but which 
the hand of the Almighty dispersed from around you! 
Then that same All-wise, All-powerful Being sent you a 
friend—as you have often told me—who lavished his gold 
to purchase for you rank and wealth ;—at the same mo¬ 
ment the Archduke resigned his claims to me; and a 
variety of circumstances contributed to induce my father 
to consent to our union !*' 

“Well—well, Theresa/' said Faust, somewhat im¬ 
patiently; “I know all this! Wherefore reoapitulate 
events which are so deeply engraven in the memories of 
us both ?” 

“ Because I would remind thee, my well-beloved—my 
worshipped husband,” replied Theresa,—“ I would re¬ 
mind thee that all those circumstances which combined 
to make ns happy, must have been the results of Provi¬ 
dential commands ! Oh ! it would be impious—it would 
be mad to suppose that mere chance or accident thus 
favoured us! No—no: I see the finger of Heaven in it 
all-” 

“ Theresa! Theresa!” ejaculated Faust, goaded almost 
to desperation by this language—a language to respond 
to which with sincere sympathy ho would have given 
worlds. 

“ Why do you thus tarn away from me ? why did your 
countenance wear an expression of fear—nay almost 
horror, when yon thus wildly mentioned my name twice ?” 
asked Theresa, detaiv ing her husband’s hand and press¬ 
ing it tenderly. “Oh! tell me—do yon not believe in 
that Omnipotent Being who rules the heaven and the 
earth, which He made with his own hand ?’* 

“Believe!” repeated Faust. “Oh! yes—Theresa: I 
believe-and tremble !** 

“ Thank God for that avowal!” cried Theresa earnestly. 

4 ‘ Thou belie vest—and thou tremblest! So does every 
pious Christiau; and, although I would not have my 
nnsband an illiberal bigot, nor one who deems it neces¬ 
sary to pass away his life in sackcloth and ashes,— 
shrinking from innocent pleasure as if a serpent lurked 
beneath every fair flower which God has thrown upon the 
earth;—still do I implore thee to pay those devotions 
which manifest gratitude for present enjoyments, and 
which ensure a continuation of Heaven’s favour.” 

“Well—well, Theresa,” answered Faust, cruelly em¬ 
barrassed by this conversation; “I will gratify thee in 
this respect—to the utmost of my power. But on Sun¬ 
day next I cannot accompany thee. Another time—on 
some future occasion—when I have nothing to occupy 
me-*' 

And Faust, bewildered by the shallowness of his excuses, 
hastily disengaged his hand from the tender grasp of his 
wife, and left the room. 

He hurried to the garden in the rear of the mansion— 
for he felt the want of air. 

His emotions almost stifled him. 

“Accursed being that I am!” he murmured to him¬ 
self: “shall my breath now poison the purity of that 
angelic creature's devotions? Must she learn to look 
upon me as an infidel—an unbeliever ? or shall I confess 
to her that I am an outcast from heaven’s mercy ? No- 


no : that may never be! Oh! when she attributed, in 
the fervour of her grateful piety, our union and my ele¬ 
vation to rank and fortune,—when she attributed all the 
prosperity which we enjoy, to the bounty of Heaven, liow 
my heart sank within me—how every pulse palpitated 
violently—how my brain throbbed,—for I felt as u some 
terrible voice would thunder the dread truth in her ears, 
and dissipate her error—that error which makes her cast 
her adoring glances upon Heaven as the source of the 
happiness which she enjoys, whereas it all springs from 
the agency of Hell! Oh! wretched—thrice wretched 
mortal that I am!” 

And Faust ground his teeth with mingled rage and 
anguish. 

At the extremity of the spacious garden stood a mag¬ 
nificent glass-house, which was termed the orangery. 
There the citron, the olive, the lime, the orange, and 
other luxuriant fruits enjoyed a summer climate in the 
depths of winter; and that warmth, created by artificial 
means, also nurtured many beautiful flowers. 

As Faust passed the orangery, Le perceived a female 
within, and instantly recognised Ida, his wife’s principal 
lady of the bed-chamber. 

The maiden was occupied iu tending some favourite 
exotics; and for a few moments she was unaware that 
any one observed her. 

Never until the present occasion had it struck Faust 
that Ida was very beautiful; but now, as he contemplated 
her fine oval countenance,—as his glance swept her tall 
and elegantly modelled figure,—and as he marked her 
long black lashes resting on her cheeks, as she looked 
down upon her flowers—while her pouting lips, apart, 
revealed teeth white as orient pearls,—his soul was in¬ 
flamed—his heart palpitated. 

Suddenly the maiden raised her eyes, and encountered 
the ardent glances which were rivetted upon her. 

A deep blush suffused her countenance; and her looks 
fell—but not instantaneously :—rapid as lightning, those 
orbs darted a glance of mingled joy and hope upon the 
Count, ere they were veiled by their dark-fringed lids. 

That glance which she threw npon Faust seemed to 
express any sentiment rather than anger at the impas¬ 
sioned manner in which he was contemplating her. 

He hesitated for a moment: then he entered the 
orangery. 

“ The fairest flowers around thee are not more charm¬ 
ing than thyself, sweet Ida,” said Faust, approaching the 
maiden, and regarding her tenderly. 

“ My lord !** murmured Ida, a deep blush again over¬ 
spreading her conntenance. 

1 * Nay—believe me, I think so,’' continued Faust, taking 
her hand, which she abandoned to him with but a feeble 
struggle to withdraw it. “ Is it possible to see thee once 
without being anxious to sec thee again P and can there 
be a heart so cold as not to warm with tenderness for 
thee, sweet damsel, when living beneath the same roof as 
thyself?” 

“Oh! my lord, your words are traitorous to the lady 
whom it is my good fortune to serve,” said Ida ; “ and 
what opinion could you form of me if I were to listen to 
them with a smile ?** 

“ I should esteem myself happy—thrice happy, dearest 
Ida—for thou art adorable!” replied Faust, raising her 
hand to his lips. 

“ My lord—my lord !’* faltered Ida; “ yon are endea¬ 
vouring to put my virtue to a test—you are anxious to 
convince yourself that I am one deserving the honour of 
being the companion of your lady. Leave me, my lord— 
this is cruel! ” 

And tears trickled down her cheeks. 

“ No—by my honour, you misunderstand me, Ida,” ex¬ 
claimed Faust: “ I love yon—I love yon I" 

“Oh! if that wkts true—” murmured Ida: and she 
raised her eyes, melting with love, and their lustre sub¬ 
dued by tears, towards the countenance of Faost. 

“True! it is as true as that you are lovely!” cried 
Faust. “ And now, may I—without vanity—explain the 
manner in which I read the glances that your beauteous 
eyes threw upon me—the mode in which I interpret that 
sigh —tl e meaning I attach to the trembling of that soft 
hand which I hold in mine,—may I hope, Ida, that you do 
not survey me with aversion ?** 

“Ah! my lord,” answered the blushing girl; “it i3 
i ideed too true that I do not look upon von with aversion! 
Were I wise—were I prudent—were I strong, I should 
tear myself away from you; but, alas! my lord—I am 
foolish—I am imprudent—I am weak:—and now yon 
know my secret 
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Her head drooped upon her breast, as she uttered these 
words in a tremulous and plaintive tone. 

“ You love me, Ida—you love me!” exclaimed Faust, 
clasping her in his arms, while she fondly returned Ms 
caresses. 

“ Yes—I love you—I have long loved you,” murmured 
the beautiful girl. “ Oh! what opinion must you form of 
me now ?" 

^ “Listen!" cried Faust, suddenly disengaging himself 
from her embrace, and retreating a step or two : then, as 
he fixed his eyes upon her with a burning glance which 
denoted other emotions besides love and tenderness, he 
said in a low, measured, and solemn tone, “ Ida, you are 
. the being who can impart some happiness to my existence. 
, Do not interrupt me: you are surprised that I should 
‘ even hint at such a thing as infelicity—I who to the 
world seem amongst the most favoured of that world's 
denizens! But it is so. Here—here, Ida," he continued, 
striking his hand violently upon his heart,—“ here does a 
worm prey upon my vitals—here does an unquenchable 
flame torture me, unseen—unknown —unfelt by all save 
me! I love Theresa—I love her as a friend, as one who 
loves me well and faithfully 1 But she could not be my 
confidant: my secret would poison her young life—harrow 
up her gentle soul—blast ner as with lightning! And 
yet I need one into whose ear I could pour the dread 
narrative of my fate,—one who would not loathe, but who 
would comfort me,—one who would not shrink from the 
dread secret which is too heavy for me to bear alone.! 
Oh! Ida—can you be all this to me ? If so, I can love 
you too I Love you, do I say ? Oh! I could worship—I 
could adore you ; for the love which I should bear for you 
would be of a nature so different from that which I ex¬ 
perience for Theresa—dependent on principles so distinct 
—confirmed by bonds so strange and solemn—that you 
would be happy, and I should be consoled,—and there 
would exist between us a mysterious intimacy—a wild and 
romantic attachment, wherein there would be much that 
was terrible as well as much that was charming and 
delicious!" 

“ My lord, you alarm me 1" exclaimed Ida, gazingupon 
him in an affrighted manner, as if she were afraid tnat 
his reason was deserting him. 

“ Oh ! if you quail now, you would never have courage 
to hear that dread secret which must kill me ere my time , 
if I thus continue to nurse it without a friend to whom I 
can impart it! ► For know you not that man finds solace 
in confiding to one who loves him the sources of his 
sorrows ?" 

“ Fear not that I shall tremble," answered Ida. “ You 
know not the firmness—the strength of my soul! Love 
alone subdues me; but had you an enemy, and did you 
place a dagger in my hand, saying, ‘ Ida , p rove to me thy 
love V I would plunge the 1 weapon to the hilt in your 
foeman’s heart! Does my voice tremble now ? do my 
lips quiver as I thus address thee ? If so, then taunt me 
with boasting of a courage which I do not possess: but 
if not, then tell me that I am worthy of your confidence." 

Faust contemplated her with admiration for some 
moments : then, clasping her in his arms, he said, “ Yes, 
dearest—beloved Ida, thou art worthy of my confidence!" 

And he embraced her with ardour. 

“ But not here—not here," he continued, after a long 
pause“ not here, in the light of day, must that dread 
secret be revealed to you. No—the dark night alone is 
fitted for such a tale as that which I have to breathe into 
your ears ! Ida, my adored one," added Faust, “ thou 
must meet me to-night—in Vienna—at the gate of St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral; and let the hour be twelve. Hast 
thou the courage ?" 

“You shall see," returned the maiden, firmly. “At 
twelve—near St. Stephen’s gate ? I will be there." 

* “ Till then, farewell, sweet Ida!" exclaimed Faust. 

“ Adieu, my well-beloved!" answered the fair one. 

They embraced each other tenderly, and then sepa¬ 
rated. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

THE SECRET. 

The night was dark and stormy. 

The wind howled around the ramparts and whisked 
through the streets of Vienna: dark clouds rolled 
rapidly along on the face of heaven, obscuring moon and 
stars. 

The huge trees on the fortifications bent their proud 
heads, their mighty arms creaking ominously; while the 
wind moaned gloomily amidst the branches which stern 
winter had robbed of their foliage. 


The Stephen’s-platz, or square in which the cathedral 
stands, was deserted. 

The mighty edifice seemed built of black marble, so 
sombre and gloomy was its appearanoe, dimly shadowed 
forth as it was, in the almost complete obscurity of the 
night. The spire,—not built upon a tower, but rising 
from the ground to a height of five hundred feet,—was 
lost amidst the murky clouds. 

A few minutes before midnight a female, enveloped in 
a dark cloak, stopped near the front entrance of the 
cathedral. | 

Almost immediately afterwards, a man, also wrapped 
in a mantle, arrived at the same spot. 

“ Ida!" said the latter, halting. 

“ Faust!” returned the maiden. 

“Thou art a brave and courageous girl," answered 
Faust. “ Say—docs the darkness of the night alarm 
thee ? Has the moaning of the wind terrors for thine 
ears ?" 

“ Were I afraid, I should not for a moment do violence 
to my feelings by remaining here," replied Ida r “ neither 
should I have come at all, had I experienced the least 
failing at my heart." 

“ Excellent girl!" cried Faust: “ thou art indeed the 
being that I can love with all the wildest -maddest—most 
frenzied excess of passion! But wilt thou accompany me 
whithersoever I shall lead ?" 

“I came for that purc>ose," answered Ida. “I love i 
you—that is sufficient. Lead on." I 

Faust proceeded round the cathedral, until he reached 
the houses at the back of the edifice. 

He paused at a low door, which he opened; and, closely 
followed by Ida, he hurried up a narrow passage at the 
end of which was another door, Ida having shut the first 
one behind her. 

This second door was opened by Faust; and when Ida 
had crossed the threshold, he seized her by the arm, say¬ 
ing, “ Pause for a few moments : there is a flight of stone 
steps at your feet." 

Faust then closed the door; and taking from beneath 
his cloak a species of lantern, he lighted it immediately 
—but by what means Ida could not perceive. 

And now the feeble light of that lantern threw out a 
sickly glare amidst the dense obscurity of the place. 

The atmosphere was damp and fetid; it seemed to be 
laden with an odour as of the decomposing death 

“ Will yon descend these stairs with me, dearest Ida ?" 
asked Faust, holding down the light so that, she could 
perceive a narrow flight of steps leading down into an 
abyss whose depths were lost in total darkness. 

For one single instant the maiden hesitated: then in a 
firm tone, she answered, “ I will accompany you whither¬ 
soever you may desire." 

“Ida—Ida!* ejaculated Faust, in a tone of mingled 
sorrow and reproach : “ yon hesitated !" 

“ Pardon me that moment of weakness—it is jast, and 
cannot— shall not return! Here—take my hand—feel, 
does it tremble ?" 

“ No, dearest," answered Faust. 

“ And does my voice indicate fear ?" asked Ida. 

“ Those tones are as firm and yet as soft and melodious 
as the most ravishing music/’ said Faust. “ Ida—I 
adore yon. Come on." 

They slowly descended the steps together, Faust carry¬ 
ing the light which only tended to make the darkness 
more visible. 

As they drew near the bottom of the steps, the fetid 
odour before noticed became more powerful, and more 
nauseous. At length they reached a narrow passage, 
which soon turned abruptly round to the right; and 
then they found themselves at the top of another flight 
of steps, wider and more conveniently built than the 
former. 

The odour now became more and more intense. 

“ This is a gloomy place—far in the bowels of the earth, 
Ida," observed Fanst. 

“ The way that leads in, also leads out, dearest Wil¬ 
helm," answered the heroic girl, calmly. 

“ True," rejoined Faust. “ We shall retrace our steps 
presently. 

“ Not before you have told me everything," said Ida. 

“No—you shall learn all—all," answered her com¬ 
panion. 

They had now reached the bottom of the steps; and a 
few paces brought them to the entrance of a large square 
vault. 

“ Now, Ida—will you come farther with me ? or will 
you retreat at onoe—and forget that I ever spoke to you 
of the secret which I nurse ?" demanded Faust- 
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“ I love yon, Wilhelm; and I must know all.” 

These words were uttered with a firmness and decision 
which banished all hesitation on the part of the Count of 
Aurana. 

“ Then behold the place where my secret must bo re¬ 
vealed to you, Ida !” he exclaimed. 

At the same time he advanced into the vault, holding 
the lantern low, in order that its light might fall upon 
the horrors of the subterranean. 

Ida kept by his side, and did not shrink from the con¬ 
templation of those horrors! 

Horrors 1—Stretched upon the stone floor, in careless 
confusion, were multitudes of corpses—naked, uncoffined, 
ghastly! 

For Ida and her companion were now in the catacombs 
of St. Stephen’s; 

The decomposition which almost invariably follows 
death, had not occurred in that place; and the skin had 
beoome dry, and resembled in colour and substance well- 
tanned leather. Here, however, an arm was broken off 
—there a leg: in some instances a head lay separated 
from the trunk—and in others a trunk had lost its head. 

The lips had shrank away from the teeth, which were 
left exposed; and the bodies seemed to grin horribly at 
those who now invaded their place of rest. 

In their death, they all appeared alive! 

“ Ida, dost thou tremble now ?” asked Faust, when a 
sufficient time had elapsed to permit her to contemplate 
the full extent of the horrors of that vault. 

“ No,” answered the heroic girl; “ I have ever enter- 
tained more fear of the living than of the dead.” 

“Then let us seat ourselves on this stone bench,” said 
Faust; “ and I will communicate to you that dread 
seoret which fills my soul! For you have declared that 
you love me, Ida—and I love you; and when you are 
acquainted with the cause of that unhappiness at which 
I have only as yet darkly hinted, you will see how much 
I need the consolation of a strong aud powerful mind 
like yours! But first let me tell you why I brought you 
hither,—here, amidst these dread epitomes of mortality, 
It was because my secret is one which is calculated to 
freeze the blood in the veins of the timid—to make the 
hair stand on end with horror—to strike as it were with 
a barbed arrow into the profound recesses of the heart. 
I brought you hither to try your courage—to put your 
strength of soul to the severest test which I could imagine 
—to accustom you to the horrible, that you might be the 
better nerved to hear the terrible ! This test you have 
withstood bravely, Ida! Moreover, mine is a secret 
which could not be breathed at mid-day, when the 
glorious sun is shining in all its splendour; nor in the 
open air, at night, when a listener might be near and 
yet unobserved. No :—a charnel house—the abode of 
death—the place where all the hideous relics of mortality 
are huddled thus confusedly together,—such is the fitting 
scene for a revelation like the one I am now about to 
make to thee!” 

“ I am prepared to hear thee, Faust: speak on,” said 
Ida, in a firm and decided tone. 

Faust placed the lantern on the ground, and taking 
Ida in his arms, pressed his lips to hers. 

“ Here shalt thou swear, beloved one,” he cried, “ that 
what I am about to tell thee shall never pass thy lips 
save in converse with me; here shalt thou swear that 
1 not to thy confessor—no, nor even wast thou on thy 
1 dying bed—wilt thou breathe a syllable of the dread 
. secret which I am now to communicate to thee! Hero 
also shalt thou swear to love me—to be mine—wholly, 

) solely miue,—to solace me in my dark hours and gloomy 
J moods with the sweet melody of thy voice,—to give me 
J thine heart unalterably, devotedly.” 

9 “ Oh 1 my adored Wilhelm,” exclaimed Ida. “ I swear 

* to keep thy secret even were I stretched upon the rack; 
and, as for loving thee, heaven knows how sincerely— 
how madly I love thee, my worshipped one! If the 

! ’ secret you are now about to impart to me be one that 
, must teach me henceforth to look upon thee as a mur- 
derer,—if the hand which I now press be stained with 
human blood—oh! even then I could not love thee less! 
For mine, Faust, is a proud and a haughty mind, which 
would not shrink from aught that might serve my pur¬ 
poses or enhance my ideas of happiness. Only with you 
—in loving you, ana in being beloved by you in return,— 
only in this am I a weak, frail, and gentle woman! And 
5 now thou knowest me, my Faust—thou canst compre- 
15 hend me! Hesitate no longer to make me thyconfi- 

* dant.” , _ 

1 •* Listen, then,” said Faust, after a long pause, and 

* now speaking in a low and tnick tone, as if his throat 


were parched; “listen—and you shall know all. But a 
few months ago I was a poor student—friendless—almost 
penniless. I was in prison and doomed to death. I 
loved Theresa—but not as I now love thee, my sweet 
Ida;—nevertheless I loved her, and I longed to possess 
her. Then I thirsted for revenge on those who had per¬ 
secuted me; for it was the Baron himself who was tho 
author of my imprisonment.” 

“ The Baron V * exclaimed Ida, in surprise. 

“ Yes—the proud Baron, who would not that I should 
be united to his daughter. But I have never breathed to 
Theresa this fact. Why should I render her unhappy, 
since she loves me so well ? I had, then, to save my life 
—to render my love successful—and to gbatify my 
revenge! Oh! Ida—can you be surprised if in a moment 
of anguish, of ambition, and of irresistible temptation,— 
the gibbet here, and boundless wealth and power there, 
—on one side all darkness, on the other all light,—racked 
by a thousand conflicting emotions that bewildered me; 
—can you be surprised, Ida, if in such a moment as that 
I consigned my soul to Satan ?” 

“No—no, Faust!” ejaculated,Ida, a shudder passing 
over her as those terrific words met her ears; “ oh! no— 
it cannot be!” 

“ What! do you already loathe me ?” cried the Count 
of Aurana bitterly. 

“ Again I say no—no,” answered Ida. “ Be you what 
you may, I have sworn to love you; and, even without 
the oath, my heart would remain unalterably yours. 
There—by that kiss, Wilhelm, I renew my vow in all its 
solemnity.” 

“Pardon me for mistrusting you, Ida” said Faust. 
“Now you can comprehend why the undying worm preys 
ever upon my vitals—why the quenchless fire creates un¬ 
ceasing pangs in my heart’s core. Now you can under¬ 
stand why I need consolation! Oh! Ida, could I recall 
the past—could I return to my dungeon in Wittenberg, 
thence to pass forth to the scaffold,—and annul that 
dread contract which makes me Satan's Own —how 
gladly would I make the exchange! For four-and-twenty 
years is the Demon my slave ; but when the clock strikes 
the last hour of that period, he becomes my master for 
all eternity ! That is my secret.” 

“ You are a bold and a great man, Faust, thus to have 
soared beyond the limited privileges and narrow circum¬ 
ference of power allotted to mortals,” said Ida; “ and I 
admire thee—yes, I admire thee, my adored one! Oh! 
now admiration is united to love; and I am thine—thine 
wholly and solely I” 

“ The ardour of your passion consoles me more than I 
can express,” exclaimed Faust. “ But let me tell thee 
all—for there is worse yet to reveal. My compact with 
the Evil One permits mo not to enter any place of wor¬ 
ship, nor the residence of a minister of God. To possess 
Theresa, I was forced to wed her ; my arts could not pre¬ 
vail upon her to entrust her fate into my hands, unless 
her father sanctioned and the priest blessed our union. 
Then, Ida, to obtain the consent of the Demon to my ap¬ 
pearance at the altar on that one occasion—that one 
occasion only—oh! I agreed to a fearful price—I pledged 
the soul of my first-born son!” 

“ Frightful alternative!” cried the maiden. 

“ Frightful indeed. Pray, Ida—pray to Heaven—for 
thou canst pray, and I dare not—that the child which 
Theresa bears in her breast be of your own sex!” 

“I will pray night and morning,” answered Ida, en¬ 
thusiastically. 

“ And for me also,” added Faust, mournfully ; “ though 
prayers and masses will be, I fear, but of small avail in 
my behalf! But now let us depart, Ida : thou knowest 
my secret—and thou wilt love me not the less on that 
account!” 

“ Oh! I love thee the more devotedly—the more 
earnestly—the more fervently,” returned Ida, throwing 
her arms around his neck. 

They embraced each other tenderly, and then retraced 
their steps away from tho dread vaults of death. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE BROTHER. 

Three months after the incidents related in the preceding 
chapter, a young man,—whose shabby attire denoted 
great poverty, and who, by the soiled condition of that 
miserable clothing, had evidently walked a considerable 
distance,—arrived in the neighbourhood of Aurana 
mansion. 
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His countenance was handsome, though careworn; and 
neither privation nor mental suffering had dimmed the 
lustre of his dark black eyes. 

It was evening when, cold, hungry, and sinking with 
fatigue, he opened a small wicket in the park-railings, 
and threaded a path leading to the back premises of the 
Chateau of Aurana. 

“ Thirty miles have I toiled this day to reach the place 
of my destination/’ he said to himself, as he dragged his 
almost sinking form along; “ thirty long miles —with no 
other refreshment than the icy water of the brorfk by the 
l oad-side. And twenty, or twenty-five miles on each of 
many preceding days have I toiled on in the same manner! 
But my spirits nave not suftk within me—neither has my 
courage drooped! No—for I have been sustained by the 
hope that when I-reach Aurana, I shall find one who 
will not let me starve! Oh ! had my own laborious exer¬ 
tions sufficed to give me bread, I would have died sooner 
than seek the aid of another—even though that other be 
my sister! Fori know her proud and haughty disposi¬ 
tion—I know her ambitious' and aspiring mind ! Still 
must her heart warm towards her brother! Yes—she 
will welcome me with smiles ; and, even should the Count 
choose to forget his late college-friend, my sister has the 
means of giving me bread! My poor mother! Three 
weeks only have elapsed since I closed thine eyes,—three 
short weeks since thou wast consigned to the tomb ! Oh! 
how I wept and prayed—and prayed and wept by tains 
over the cold grave where thou art laid! And all I pos¬ 
sessed I sold to bury thee! Oh! mymothei*—if the spirits 
of the departed be indeed allowed to look down from the 
mansions of the blest, and watch the career of those 
whom they loved on earth—how wilt thou be afflicted to 
contemplate the sad position of thy son! And yet it is 
not idleness that has made me penniless and clothed me 
in rags : it is not debauchery nor extravagance that has 
reduced me to the verge of mendicancy ! No—misfortune 
alone is my evil genius; and—poor, beggared, wretched 
though I am—I can look the world in the face, and declare 
that my character is without a stain !” 

Thus mused the unhappy traveller as he advanced 
towards the Chateau of Aurana. 

Darkness now prevailed around; but his steps were 
guided by the brilliant lights that shone through the case¬ 
ments of the lordly mansion. 

The traveller reached a lofty iron railing, which sepa¬ 
rated the park from the gardens of the chateau. The 
perpendicular bars of this railing were fashioned like 
{-pears, the heads whereof were gilt. 

Along this barrier the traveller dragged himself, until 
lie reached a gate which was fortunately unlocked. 

This is a good omen,” said the traveller, as he entered 
the garden. “ Heaven grant that my sister may receive 
me with a smile! And, oh! if her heart be like mine in 
respect to filial affection, how will she mourn over the 
memory of her mother—that mother who is now no 
more!” 

Thus musing again, tho young man continued his way 
amidst plants and evergreens which defied tho ravaging 
hand of winter. When within a hundred yards of tho 
chateau, the traveller beheld a solitary light at a little 
distance on his left hand. 

He immediately concluded that this gleam, detached as 
it was from the brilliant galaxy of lights which shone 
from the casements of the mansion straight before him, 
emanated from some outhouse, where he might make the 
inquiries concerning his sister. 

He accordingly advanced in the direction of that single 
light, and speedily ascertained that it came from the 
upper window of a pavilion which stood alone, and near a 
small lake, in the midst of the spacious gardens. 

The door of the pavilion was unfastened: and he entered 
without obstacle. 

But no sooner had he crossed the threshold than he 
paused might he not be intruding upon the privacy of 
the occupant of that pavilion ? Would not his presence 
there be attended with suspicions of a derogatory 
nature ? 

He hesitated! 

“And yet,” he said to himself, “I cannot present 
myself in this sorry plight at tho door of yonder mansion. 
The proud soul of my sister would shrink from the idea 
that a wretch like me —with matted hair, haggard look, 
tattered raiment, and broken shoes—came to claim her 
as a near relative! I am hungry, too—I am starving: I 
am faint and weary! Yes—I will make my inquiries 
here V 

Then he slowly ascended a staircase which led to a 
landing whence a single door opened. 


He was about to knock at that door, when the sound of 
a well-knowm voice within met his ear. 

11 What would you have me do, Ida ?” said the Count of 
Aurana. 

“ Faust— Ida —here together!” murmured the stranger 
to himself. 

And then he listened attentively. 

“ Oh ! my beloved one,” returned Ida, “you must save 
me from this disgrace.” 

“But how P speak !” returned Faust. “Perchance 
you have some plan uppermost in your mind. Name it! 
You know my wealth—you know my power. Tell me, 
beloved Ida, what can I do to serve thee in this emer¬ 
gency ?” 

“ My shame mnst be concealed—and yet I have no 
plan,” answered Ida. “ No—you mistake me: I seek 
counsel at your hands, and have not a suggestion to 
offer.” 

“ There are bnt two schemes to adojit, dearest,” said 
Faust. Either you must leave this neighbourhood and 
seek retirement—some time hence, when it. will be im¬ 
possible to conceal your condition longer; or else I must 
find some youth of good name but of small fortune, who, 
in consideration of the handsome dower which I can give 
thee, will espouse thee!” 

“ The latter plan pleases me best, beloved Faust/* an¬ 
swered Ida. “ Yes—be it as you say. There is no want 
of titled paupers iir Vienna, who, to reconstruct their for¬ 
tunes, will gladly embrace the opportunity—no matter 
what the condition be. Then, also, dear Faust,” she 
added, in an impassioned tone, “ we need not be separated 
forever!” 

“ True, Ida: for you are well aware that in two 
mouths’ time I shall require your aid in that project 
which we havp arranged, and which, should accident 
permit both events to take place at the same time, 
will-” 

The traveller, who listened outside the door, was unable 
to catch the remainder of this sentence. 

And what of that traveller now ? 

When first he had bccoihe convinced that Ida and Faust 
were together, he was seized with such sudden surprise, 
that, forgetting hi3 naturally noble principles, he became 
transformed into an eavesdropper—a character which in 
liis tranquil moments he would have abhorred. 

But there Was much excuse for hint! 

Then, as he listened with breathless attention—anxious, 
greedy to drink in every word that fell from the lips of 
the inmates of the room,—the tender terms in which 
those inmates addressed each other, struck him as with a 
thunder bolt—transfixed him—ri vetted him to the spot. 
But when Ida avoWcd her shame in terms too unequivocal 
to be mistaken—a cold perspiration burst out upon the 
brow of the unhappy stranger: his knees bent beneath 
him—a sickness, a faintness, a dizziness came over him ;— 
and, had lie not suddenly exerted an almost superhuman 
effort over himself, both mentally and bodily, he would 
have fallen heavily on the floor. 

Then the conversation was continued, as above related; 
and once more the stranger listened attentively. 

“Yes,” continued Faust, “you will.be enabled to 
conceal your situation until then. And now that I reflect i 
upon the plan which I ere now proposed to save you from 
eventual disgrace, I remember a certain Baron vou 
Czernin, who will——” 

At that moment the door flew open ; and the traveller 
—pale, haggard, but infnriate with rage—burst upon the 
guilty pair. 

“ My brother!” shrieked Ida, sinking from the arms of 
Faust, and falling on the carpet at the foot of the ottoman 
on which tlie^r had been sitting together. 

“Otto Pianalla!” ejaculated Faust, instinctively 
springing from the voluptuous cushions, and laying 1 ns 
hand upon his sword. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE PAVILION. 

The reader may more easily conceive, than wo can 
describe, the painful situation in which the three persons 
in the pavilion were plunged at that meeting with which 
we closed the preceding chapter. 

Faust beheld before him a yonng man who was once his 
friend, but who had been dishonoured and outraged, in 
tho person of his sister ;—Ida, awaking to the conscious¬ 
ness of her shame, saw the pale, wasted, but 'wrathful 
countenance of her brother gazing on her with an expres¬ 
sion which struck terror to her soul j—and Otto himsett 
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was labouring under the appalling: conviction that his 
sister—that sister whom he so tenderly loved—was a 
wanton, lost to honour and to virtue. 

At length Otto sank upon a seat, covered his face with 
his hands, and burst into tears. 

Faust, who had expected a manifestation of hostility on 
the part of his late friend, smiled scornfully, and glanced 
towards Ida. 

But she saw him not: her proud soul was fora moment 
subdued by the anguish of her brother. 

It was evident that he had overheard all! 

44 Ah! my sister," suddenly exclaimed Otto, turning his 
tear-bedimmed eyes upon her, “ what have I just learnt ? 
I have dragged myself from Wittenberg to Vienna to clasp 
my sister m my arms:—poor, hungry, way-worn, and 
with but these scanty garments to protect me from the 
frosts of winter, I have sustained my oft-sinking Courage 
by the idea that at the end of my journey I should be 
welcomed by tliee ! Oh! that hope has consoled me—or 
I should have died of misery and wretchedness during my 
long and painful journey. Alas! Ida, when at night I 
craved a lodging at some peasant’s hut, and was hepulsed 
by the rude inhospitable churl, I murmured to myself, 
* Thank heaven that Ida knows not a penury like mine /* 
Then, when sinking with want, I implored a crust of the 
shepherd whom I saw tending his flock, and received from 
him a morsel tossed towards me with a brutality which he 
would not have shown his dog, I consoled myself with the 
reflection that '* Ida had bread enough—and to spare!' 
Amidst all my privations—all my sorrow—all piy suffer¬ 
ings, I have found solace in the thought that * Ida was 
with kind and honourable Jrxends, who would protect and 
cherish the poor orphan !* ** ‘ 

••Orphan!** exclaimed Ida, whose tears hod flowed 
rapidly while her brother thus addressed her; “ orphan !** 
she repeated, a Budden terror seizing upon her*soul 

44 yes—I am fatherless—but my mother-’* 

44 Your mother, Ida,** returned Otto, in a tone of pro¬ 
found melancholy— 44 that mother, who, though poor, 
looked upon her children as treasures of inestimable 
value, and upon their virtues as gems beyond all price— 

that poor mother, Ida-** 

44 Speak, Otto—speak !’* cried she, hastening towards 
him, and clasping his arm convulsively with her hand; 
44 speak—I say—what of my mother ?** 

“ She is no more !** replied Otto; 44 and God be thanked 
that she is no longer on that earth which is the soene of 
her daughter’s shame.** 

- My mother—my dear mother—dead !** ejaculated 
Ida; and she fell upon her knees, a prey to ineffable 
anguish. 

44 Rise, Ida—rise,*’ said her brother; 4, it is not to me 
that you must humiliate yourself:—it is to your God.** 
And lifting her from her suppliant posture, he led her 
to the ottoman. 

44 Now, sir—or my lord,** added Otto, bitterly, as he 
addressed himself to Faust, 44 for I am aware that you 
are ennobled in name, though debased in nature—my 
business is with you.** 

44 Otto, my good friend, the past cannot be recalled,** 
said Faust; 4 ‘ but the future is still within the sphere of 
reparation!** 

“Reparation!** exclaimed the young artist, with a 
scornful emphasis ; 44 dost thou suppose that all the gold 
which is now in the treasuries of man on the surface of 
the earth, or all which lies yet buried in the depths 
beneath our feet, can make reparation for that girl’s lost 
honour ? Dost thou conceive that all the most precious 
gems which the greedy hand of mortals has raised from 
the bosom of the earth, can supply a lustre that may 
compete with the glorious light of female purity ? No, 
my lord ; for when that lamp of chastity is extinguished, 
the costliest diamonds would shine but dimly in the 
chamber which that lost honour once made radiant! 
Such, at least, are my sentiments. *Tis true, I am in 
rags—I am poor—I am without a hope; but no wealth 
that you can confer—no honours that you can bestow, 
will serve to give back joy to my heart—now that the 
humble name I bear is tarnished in the person of that 
wanton, who ere now so coolly plotted with your lordship 
how she should disguise her shame !*' 

“These are harsh words, Otto,** said Faust; 44 reflec¬ 
tion will make you view the matter in another light.’* 

44 Were I to ponder upon all that I have this night 
learnt—ponder until my imagination sank beneath the 
weight of thought—ponder until the wing of the spirit 
was borne down by the deep sense of this calamity, I 
should not entertain other Bentiments than those which 
I hare now expressed. Bat, I understand yon well, my 


lord,** continued Otto, his eheek flushing, and his eyes 
flashing fire, as he spoke 44 you think that a great and 
wealthy noble like yourself can seduce with impunity the 
poor, humble* dependent minion of his wife ! You think 
that it is a pleasant pastime—and to be remedied by gold! 
Or, peradventure, you suppose that you even honour me 
by bestowing your favours upon my sister. Now, it may 
well suit those fathers or those brothers whoso ideas are 
as abandoned as your own, and whose principles are as 
heartless, to receive benefits from the hands of those 
great lords who ruin their daughters and their sisters. 
Otto Pianalla is notyme of those! But why do I stand 
thus parleying with thee P Thou hast done me this in¬ 
jury—wilt thou make me the reparation which I re¬ 
quire?** 

“I will—I will,** answered Faust. “Name your 
terms.** 

44 They are these. Give me a cup of wine to restore my 
fleeting strength for a short space—lend mo a sword— 
and God will grant the victory to him whose cause is the 
most just.** 

44 Rash youth!’* exelaimed Faust, smiling contemp¬ 
tuously ; 44 what do you ask of me r Weak as you are, 
your life. would be at my mercy. It were a murder on 
my part!** 

“The battle is not always to the strongi*’ said Otto. 
44 You promised to accede to my terms: do you mean to 
retract your lordly pledge ?** 

These words were uttered with a bitter and penetrating 
scorn. 

44 And should I fall, on the contrary,** observed Faust, 
smiling contemptuously'at the mere supposition, 44 what 
will become of your sister, Ida ?** 

44 True! I had forgotten,** exclaimed Otto, dashing his 
hand against his forehead. 44 If I slay thee, false Count, 
I deprive an unborn babe of its father: if I do not seek 
to avenge the honour of our name, I am a recreant, de¬ 
serving only of contempt.** 

44 Listen, Otto,** said Faust, who now observed that 
Ida had gradually dried her tears, and had recovered a 
portion of her lost courage : 44 1 have done your sister an 
injury—I will repair it to tho utmost of my power. I 
will provide for her and her child, in any way she may 
point out.** - 

“ To that you pledge yourself ?** exclaimed Otto, after 
a long pause, during which he had remained wrapped np 
iu profound thought. 

“ I pledge myself/* returned Faust. 

44 Then write what I shall dictate, my lord/* said Otto. 
“ You have the materials on the table near you.** 

Faust, who was anxious to conclude this unpleasant 
affair without a scandalous exposure which might reach 
the ears of Theresa, and without being forced to do an 
injury to the brother of Ida—Faust seated himself at the 
table, took up a pen, and prepared to write* 

Otto advanced, and leant over his shoulder, to be con¬ 
vinced that the Count accurately followed his dictation. 

“ Write thus, my lord 

44 I acknowledge myself to be the father of the babe which 
Ida Pianalla bears in her bosom. I bequeath to her the sum 
of one thousand crowns , as a means -*’ 

“ Nay—I will write ten thousand/* exclaimed Faust, 
emphatically. 

“ No, my lord/* returned Otto. “ She shall not accept 
wealth at your hands—but merely a bare subsistence for 
herself and child, until the latter—should it live—be 
enabled to aid the mother in obtaining the bread of 
honesty. Proceed, my lord: - 

“As a means of subsistence , and to enable her to rear the 
offspring of my crime and her weakness in a manner be¬ 
fitting its future interests. And I charge those who may 
survive me, and who succeed to my wealth , to see this be¬ 
quest of mine duly fulfilled." 

44 Is that all ?’’ asked Faust, somewhat impatiently. 

44 It is all I desire—saving your signature, my lord/* 
answered Otto. 

The Count of Aurana immediately completed the re¬ 
quisite formality. 'Otto signed the document as a wit¬ 
ness ; then, carefully folding it, he handed it to his sister, 
saying, 44 Keep it, Ida—yon Know not how soon you may 
have naught in the world save that bequest to depend 
upon for your broad.** 

44 What mean those mysterious words ?** she exclaimed * 
as she placed the paper beneath the folds of her gar¬ 
ments. 
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“ Thev mean that hie lordship can now give me the 
satisfaction which I require—a cup .of wine, and a sword I” 
returned Otto, solemnly, 

“My dearest brother, do not peril your.life for me!” 
exclaimed Ida, seizing- him by the hand :for strong as 
the mind of this young female was,* still that natural 
affection which not even savages can entirely subdue in 
their hearts, and those ties of blood which the most ruth¬ 
less cannot altogether forget, possessed a softening influ¬ 
ence upon her heart. 

“ Interfere not with the course of that justice which I 
must render to our name—our ^honoured name!’* 
answered Otto, solemnly; then,. turning towards the 
Count, he said, “ Now, my lordj will you grant me the 
only reparation which I can receive ? or shall I provoke 
you by a blow and a harsh word ?** 

“ Nay—that shall you not !** exclaimed Faust, his own 
anger now excited. “But, beware, rash young man! 
In my hands your life is as an infant in the grasp of a 
giant 1“ 

“ I am not to be alarmed by idle threats, my lord,** re¬ 
turned Otto, with a smile of contempt. 

“ Then have your will,’" said Faust. “ In the room 
beneath there is a cupboard containing choice wines; and 
on the walls hang weapons of the finest Milan steel. You 
shall quaff a goblet—which will be your last; and you 
shall choose a sword—which will not avail you. Then, if 
thou hast the courage to engage in mortal combat amidst 
the almost utter darkness of the night, we will seek a 
secluded spot, where there will be no fear of interrup¬ 
tion.** 

“ Be it as you say,** said Otto j then, turning towards 
his sister, he exclaimed, “ Farewell, Ida ! Be the event 
of this duel what it may, you will never see me more; for 
if I survive it, I shall seek some distant clime, where, 
under another name, I may conceal the one which you 
have dishonoured. On her death-bed, Ida, your mother 
blessed you! Treasure that dying proof of your departed 
parents tenderness—treasure it as a talisman that may 
henceforth protect thee from guilt! Farewell, Ida- 
farewell!** 

He bent forward, imprinted one kiss upon his sister's 
brow, and then turned away. 

“ My lord,** he said, “ I am ready to accompany you.** 

As he uttered these words, he moYed towards the door. 

Ida sprang after him, exclaiming, “ Otto—my brother 
—my dear brother—I implore thee to beware! Thou 
knowest not the power of him against whom-** 

At that moment, Faust seized her forcibly by the arm, 
drew her back, whispering at the same time m her ear, 
“ Ida! hast thou forgotten thine oath ? Wouldst thou 
betray me?** 

In an instant she became comparatively calm and tran¬ 
quil : the thoughts and scenes which those words sud¬ 
denly called up to her imagination, produced an almost 
paralyzing effect upon her. 

“But you will spare him—you will spare him,'* she 
murmured in her lover's ear, after a momentanr pause, 
and glancing towards Otto, who was now already in the 
landing outside the door. 

“ Yes—yes—Ida—do not fear,** answered Faust. “ Re¬ 
main here until my return.** 

He then hastened after Otto. 

Ida retreated to the sofa, and covering her face with 
her hands, she exclaimed, “ My mother is gone for ever; 
and now—what will become of my brother r** 

But, as the reader has already seen, she was not the 
woman to bow for any length of time beneath the weight 
of either shame or affliction. 

She rose, wiped away her tears, and drawing forth the 
paper which Faust had signed, she glanced her eyes rapidly 
over it. 

“ He acknowledges his child !** she- exclaimed. "This 
document may be of use to me—it may serve to forward 
my views," she added, speaking slowly, but in an excited 
tone. “ The time is not, however, arrived; no—he must 
be completely in my power—and then ’* 

She paused, and smiled complacently. 

Her ambition predominated over the idea of her 
mother's death and her brother’s danger. 

“ Yes, Faust,*' she continued, “ I love thee well—dearly 
love thee: but through thee must I obtain rank and 
wealth!—How tediously the time passes!" she added; 
“ surely they must have decided their quarrel ere now! 
Faust cannot succumb—his terrible power protects him ; 
—but my brother—Otto!—oh no—Faust has promised to 
spare him l’* 

Then she approached the window, and gazed upon the 
brilliantly-illaminated chateau at a little distanoe. 


"Theresa believes that business of importance has 
called her husband to Vienna; and she entertains the 
Archduke and the Archduchess in his absence! To 
think that the baby-faced Maria should succeed in capti¬ 
vating a prince ! Oh! it waB f hat—it was that which gave 
me the courage and endowed me with the strength to go 
through that frightful ordeal in the vaults beneath the 
Cathedral of St. Stephen—because I saw that Faust had 
some powerful secret to reveal; and I knew that when he 
made me his confidant, he would place himself in my power! 
—But the time passes-p-and he does not return! What 
can it mean ? For a time the sudden appearance of my 
brother—then the abrupt announcement of my mother’s 
death—these united to bend my proud spirit. But that 
weakness is past—and Ida once more dreams only of her 
ambition !'* 

Nearly an hour had now passed since Otto and Faust 
left the pavilion. 

But scareely had Ida reached that climax in her 
musings, at which she nerved herself with the idea that 
her ambition should be her only consideration, when & 
rapid step ascended the stairs; and in a few moments 
Faust made his appearance. 

“ Have you spared him V ' asked Ida, rushing forward to 
meet her lover. 

“ I have—for your sake,*' replied Faust. “ But when 
my sword was at his throat, I made him vow never to seek 
to molest us more.**' 

“ You acted wisely,** observed Ida. “ He is honourable 
—and he will keep his word.** 

“We must now return to the chateau,*' said Faust. 
“ Do you repair forthwith to your own chamber—I will 
gain the principal entrance by a circuitous path. To¬ 
morrow evening, dearest, we will converse again upon 
those plans the discussion of which was interrupted by 
your brother.** 

Ida having embraced her lover, threw her mantilla 
around her, and took her departure towards the mansion. 

Faust lingered for a few minutes in the pavilion, and 
then proceeded, by another path, towards the same point. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

TEE CHAMBER OF THE CRADLE. 

Spring had now returned, and covered the earth with 
flowers and the trees with verdure. 

Again, one evening, were Faust and Ida in earnest con¬ 
versation in the pavilion. 

The rays of the setting sun shone through the casement, 
upon the guilty pair, as they sat upon the voluptuous 
ottoman together. 

Upon the tabic were flagons of wine, and crystal dishes 
full of fruits—the produce of the orangery, or hot-house, 
where Faust and his frail companion had first exchanged 
glances of intelligence and passion. 

“ Thus far, Ida," said Faust, “ all our plans have pros- 
pered. Theresa is already lodged in the palace of th< 
Archduke, that she may have the benefit of his physician's 
aid, in case of danger:—and that physician is devoted t« 
my interests! As nearly as can be calculated, the 
merits will take place about the same time: a few day* 
now must decide it all! Did I not assure thee that*I 
should gain over both those grey-beard physicians as wel 
as the nurse ?’* 

“Nor did I doubt you,** answered Ida. “Your inex¬ 
haustible wealth could almost purchase Maximilian’: 
crown. But I must not waste my time here, dearest 
Wilhelm: remember that I am to be at the axchduca! 
palace early in the morning, with your lady's jewel-casket 
and the various articles of her wardrobe which she re¬ 
quires. ” 

“ Then once more let me pray thee, Ida, to remem bo: 
well all I have told thee. If accident favour my schenit 
in respect to the birth of these expected little ones, you art 
well aware how much will depend upon you !** 

“Do not fear on that account,” returned Ida. “Bu: 
the sex-'* 

“ Nay—I have provided for that also: the old physician. 1 
will both serve me in all ways wherein their word alont 
will be received without a suspicion. Only perform youi 
part well, Ida—I will take care of mine.'* 

“ One more question, dear Faust,** said the young lady; 
“ and I must return to the chateau. Have you taken any 
step in respect to the sentinel who must guard the 
Chamber of the Cradle ?’* 

“ That need not be cared for,** answered Fauat; “ eve* 
were the soldier already chosen by ballot, I do not require 
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| to tamper with him! Have I not told yon that I possess 
the power of rendering myself, and any human being who 
accompanies me, invisible at will P Was it not thus that 
I rescued Theresa from the Castle of Linsdorf ? And shall 
I not be thereby enabled-” 

“ I understand you 1” interrupted Ida. “ Pardon my 
numerous queries: they are dictated only by a deep 
anxiety on jour account 1” 

“ I know it—I know it, beloved Ida,” answered Faust, 
embracing her. “ Now depart, dearest: I shall not see 
thee again until we meet to-morrow at the archducal 
palace, whither I must now proceed, in obedience to the 
promise which I made Theresa this morning.” 

******* 

A week after this interview, all was bustle and expecta¬ 
tion in the palace of the Archduke Leopold. 

It was five o’clock in the evening; and—singular as 
the coincidence may seem—the Archduchess and the 
Countess of Aurana were momentarily expected to be¬ 
come mothers. 

Dr. Dorenberg, the archducal physician, was in attend¬ 
ance upon Maria, who oocupied the same room in which 
her husband himself was born, and which, as the reader 
may remember, communicated with the Hall of Cere¬ 
monies. 

In another apartment, opening on the spacious landing 
outside the Hall of Ceremonies, was Theresa, attended by 
Dr. Lutzen, one of the most eminent physicians of the 
German capital. 

Ida was by the side of her mistress, on whom she 
lavished every attention with an apparent sincerity which 
made the Countess rejoice that she had such friend—she 
no longer called her a “ dependent ”—near her. 

Faust and the Archduke were in the Hall of Cere¬ 
monies, where the prothonotary and two or three officials 
of the Imperial Chancery were also congregated. 

In the apartment of the Archduchess was the nurse 
inted to the honour of attending on the expectant 
. She was an elderly woman, and Faust had gained 
her entirely over to his interests, as well as the two 
physicians. 

The Archduke drew Faust into the recess of one of 
the windows of the spacious saloon, and said, “ My dear 
friend, this is an anxious time for us. But how ex¬ 
traordinary—how providential, I might almost say-- 

you start! are you ill? Does suspense prove too 
much-” 

“ No, my lord,” answered Faust: “a sudden pain, to 
which I am subject, shot through my head; but it is 
gone! Your highness was observing-” 

“How wonderful is this coincidence,” continued the 
Archduke Leopold. “That the wives of two friends 
should be about to bless their husbands with pledges of 
their affection almost at the same moment, strikes me as 
an omen—as a heavenly indication, I might say, that, 
should one be a boy, ana the other a girl, those children 
are intended for each other at a future day.” 

“ In that case the dream of your Imperial Highness 
would be fulfilled,” said Faust, with a smile.' “But, 
hark! what mean those shouts outside! They emanate 
from the barrack^ opposite the palace.” 

“ They are doubtless the congratulations offered by the 
soldiery to their two fortunate comrades who have been 
chosen-” 

“ Two, my lord !” ejaculated Faust. 

“Yes,” answered the Archduke. “ Have you forgotten 
the narrative which I one day related to you concerning 
the abominable plot that an unprincipled physician had 
conceived in respect to myself, when, as a new-born 
infant, I was consigned to the Chamber of the Cradle ?” 

“No, my lord—I havo not forgotten it,” returned 
Faust: “ I remember it well; and I hope your Highness 
has adopted those precautions which are necessary to 
prevent a similar atrocity on the present occasion.” 

“I have not failed in tnat respect,” said Leopold. “In 
the first place, I can rely upon that excellent man, Dr. 
Dorenberg—oh! I can rely upon him as if he were my 
own father.” 

“He is assuredly a most respectable and trustworthy 
personage,” observed Faust, a slight smile of oontempt 
curling his lip. 

“ Then, again, Dame Herder, the nurse is incorrup¬ 
tible,” continued the Archduke. 

“Evidently so, my lord,” returned Faust,* whose gold 
had crossed the dame’s palm to no insignificant amount 
some ten days previously. 

“Moreover,” said the Archduke, “I have ordered 
two sentinels to be drawn by lots for the service of the 
Chamber of the Cradle, at the door of which they will 


mount guard together, and thus be spies on each other’s 
actions. 

“The best preparation your Highness could devise!” 
exclaimed Faust. 

“ ^o—not the best,” observed the Archduke, laughing; 
“ for as an additional safeguard—not that I suspect 
either the physician or the nurse; but as a duty I owe 
to myself, to her Imperial Highness, and to the babe of 
which she will shortly make me the happy father—I 
shall remain in this saloon from the moment the child is 
conveyed to the Chamber of the Cradle, until that when 
the sentinel will present it to the troops from the 
balcony.” 

“ Your Imperial Highness has resolved most wisely,” 
observed Faust; “ and, with your permission, I will keep 
your lordship company in this vigil.” 

“ Do so, my friend, returned the Archduke. 

At this moment, Dame Herder, the imperial nurse, 
issued from the apartment of the Archduchess, closed 
the door carefully behind her, and, crossing the Hall of 
Ceremonies, disappeared by the principal door at the 
farther end'. 

On the landing outside, she met Ida, who was hastening 
in the direction from whence the nurse had come. 

“Well met!” said Ida, glancing round to satisfy her¬ 
self that no stranger was near. “ I was coming to you, 
under pretence of conveying a message of affectionate in¬ 
quiry from my mistress to yours:” 

“ And I was about to seek you on a similar pretence,” 
observed the nurse. “ What news ?” 

“ The Lady Theresa has a lovely boy ” returned Ida. 

“And the Archduchess a beautiful girl,” said the 
nurse. 

“Then Dr. Dorenburg has assured the Archduchess 
that hers is a hoy V ’ whispered Ida, interrogatively. 

“Yes. And ha3 Dr. Lutzen acquainted the Lady 
Theresa that she is blessed with a daughter V * asked the 
nurse. 

“ He has,” replied Ida. 

They then separated. 

Ida returned to the Lady Theresa; and the nurse re¬ 
traced her steps to the apartment of the Archduohess. 

Their absence and conversation had not altogether 
lasted five minutes. 

But as the nurse traversed the Hall of Ceremonies, she 
darted a rapid and significant glance towards Faust- 
unseen by everyone beside, but fully comprehended by 
him. 

A glow of triumph animated his countenance. 

Shortly after the return of the nurse to the apartment 
of the Archduchess, Dr. Dorenberg* issued forth, and 
announced to the Archduke that he was father of a son. 

And in a few minutes Dr. Lutzen entered the saloon to 
acquaint the Count of Aurana that he was father of a 
daughter. 

The medical gentlemen each received a valuable present 
in acknowledgment of these welcome tidings, and they 
returned to their patients. 

Then the Archduke took Faust’s hand, and said— 

“ Mv dream will yet be fulfilled! My son shall espouse 
your daughter!” 

“ Be it so, my lord,” returned the Count. 

The prothonotary and the other officials now offered 
their congratulations to the Archduke on the birth of an 
heir to his imperial house; and their compliments were 
acknowledged m a suitable manner. 

A messenger was immediately despatched to the bar¬ 
rack ; and in a short time he returned, accompanied by 
two stalwart men-at-arms, who were to guard the door 
of the Chamber of the Cradle. 

We shall pass over the congratulations which the 
Archduke and Faust offered each other on the events 
which had just occurred. Leopold’s countenance was 
radiant with unfeigned joy; and lie longed for the happy 
moment when he might embrace his dearly beloved 
Mayia, and thank her for the felicity which she had con¬ 
ferred upon him. On tho other hand, Faust felt a bitter 
pang when he reflected that he was about to consign his 
child to the possession of others, and receive the offspring 
of those others as his own! But he concealed his anguish 
beneath that veil of imperturbable tranquillity which 
circumstances had so well instructed him how to assume. 

An hour had now elapsed since the announcement of 
the contemporaneous births, when the nurse issued from 
the apartment of the Archduchess, bearing the infant in 
her arms. 

Dr. Dorenberg accompanied her. 

The Archduke hastened to meet Dame Herder, and 
kissed the infant’s forehead with great tenderness. 
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“ This hall ptrikes cold to the little being,” said Dr. 
Dorenberg, almost immediately. 

“ In that case, let the nurse proceed at once into the 
Chamber of thfe Cradle,” exclaimed the Archduke; “and 
you, good doctor, can give the prothonotary all the in¬ 
formation he requires. Not for worlds would I risk the 
safety of that dear babe.” 

The nurse passed without farther delay into the Cham¬ 
ber of the Cradle, the door of which was immediately 
closed behind her; and the sentinels took up their posi¬ 
tion near it. 

“You contrived admirably well to shorten the cere¬ 
mony of presenting the .child to her father,” whispered 
Faust rapidly to the doctor. “ He had scarcely time to 
contemplate it for a moment.” 

“ Nor was it prudent that he should,” answered Doren¬ 
berg in the same low and rapid tone. ** But there are 
two sentinels.” 

“ Never fear,” said Faust. “ I will bribe them both.” 

The doctor gave a slight nod of satisfaction, and turned 
towards the prothonotary to fulfil the cerqpaony of re¬ 
gistering the birth of the child, wlujm he represented to 
be a Prince (instead of a Princess), and on whom the 
Archduke conferred the name of Maximilian, in honour 
of his imperial uncle. 

We must observe that Faust had not the slightest in¬ 
dention of making the two sentinels his confederates in 
the damnable treachery which he contemplated; but he 
had given the above-recorded answer to the physician, 
simply because he did not dare reveal to him the means 
which he possessed of ebviatinjf the difficulty hinted at 
by him. 

****** 

It was midnight. 

The Archduke and Faust sat at a table covered with a 
sumptnous banquet, in the Hall of Ceremonies. 

The two sentinels stood, motionless as statues, by the, 
door of the Chamber of the Cradle. 

The saloon was brilliant with light; and the lustre of 
the silver lamps was reflected in the ruby wine which 
crowned the crystal cups upon the table. 

‘'You are happier, Count, than I for the present,” 
said the Archduke ; “for you have been able to contem¬ 
plate yom* child as long as your heart prompted you; 
whereas I am deprived of that pleasure until to-morrow. 
But, tell me—docs your amiable Theresa seem supremely 
happy with licr little one cradled on her bosom ?” 

“ I think I informed your Highness,” said Faust, “that 
the moment after any little Adela—for I shall call her 
Adela—was born, Dr. Lntzen was compelled to administer 
a soporific to the Countess; so that she has not yet 
actually seen her babe.” 

“ Ah ! I remember—yon told me that ere now, Faust,” 
observed the Archduke. “ Pardon me, if I be abstracted 
—if I forget anything which regards you or your amiable 
Countess, I do not feel the less interest in you; but the 
idea of my own happiness in being a father makes me 
selfish, and occupies all my thoughts Is it so with 
you P” 

“ Nearly so, my lord,” returned Faust. 

I will leave you for a few moments,” said Leopold, 
after a brief pause ; “ but do not laugh at mv anxiety to 
assure myself that the Archduchess is indeed beyond all 
danger. You will not leave this room,” added the Prince, 
significantly, as he glanced towards the door of the 
Chamber of the Cradle. 

“Assuredly not, my lord,” answered Faust. 

“ For I know,” observed the Archduke, in a whisper, 
“ that your friendship for me prompts you to regard with 
almost as much interest as 1 experience the sanctity of 
that chamber.” 

“ Do not say almost, my lvrd,” returned Faust; “I can 
completely identify myself with your Highness in that 
respect.” 

The Archduke acknowledged this friendly assurance 
with a grateful smile, and then passed into the apartment 
of his idolized Maria. 

Faust drew a small phial from beneath his doublet, and 
removed the cork :—then, under pretence of reaching a 
fruit-dish, he emptied the contents of the bottle into the 
Archduke’s crystal cup. 

This was done so skilfully and so rapidly that the 
sentries—even had they been attentively watching the 
Count of A ur ana's movements—could not have perceived 
liis manoeuvre. 

Nor did the countenance of Faust manifest any emo¬ 
tion; but his heart leapt within him—and a voice of 
triumph sang in his soul. 


“I shall outwit the Demon yet!” he thought within 
himself. 

In a short time the Archduke returned, his counte¬ 
nance radiant with joy. 

“ How fares her Imperial Highness ?” asked Faust. 

“ So prosperously that we have conversed together 
without drawing a rebuke from good Dr. Dorenberg," 
was the reply. 

“With your Highness’s permission, we will pledge good 
Dr. Dorenberg,” exclaimed Faust. 

“ And with him we will couple your Dr. Lntzen,” added 
the Archduke, as he filled his cup with the rich red wine 
of Burgundy. 

Faust fouowed his example: and the two cup 3 were 
immediately drained. 

Then followed a conversation on the topics nearest and 
dearest to the heart of the Archduke, and which, as hi> 
Highness imagined, were equally near and dear to that of 
the Count. 

But in a short time Leopold experienced a drowsiness 
which he could not shake off. He rose and paced the 
room; but this was of no avail. He re-seated himself, 
drank another enp of wine, ate some fruit, and at length 
sank into a profound slumber. 

Faust allowed some little time to elapse ere he moved 
from his seat. 

At length he arose, and, addressing the sentinels, said, 
“ My good friends, your task of watching is an onerons 
one. A cup of wine and a morsel of food will not render 
ye less fit for yonr duties. Yon have my permission to 
seat yourselves at the table, and partake of the dainties 
spread thereon ;—and, in giving ye this license, I do but 
obey the commands which his Imperial Highness ere now 
imparted to me. In a few minutes I shall return.” 

The sentinels were by no means unwilling to avail 
themselves of this invitation; and they accordingly took 
their seats at the board. 

Faust then left the Hall of Ceremonies. 

In a few minutes he returned, bearing his child— his 
son—in his arms. 

But the sentinels neither perceived nor heard him. 

He hastened to the Chamber of the Cradle; and thence 
he issued again almost immediately, now carrying the 
daughter of the Archduke. 

Nor on this occasion did the sentinels either perceive or 
hear him! 

He crossed the saloon, quitted it, and remained absent 
several minutes. 

Then he returned; and this time the sentinels both saw 
aud heard him ! 

They quaffed each another cup, by his desire, and re¬ 
sumed their watch at the door of the Chamber of the 
Cradle—little suspecting the perfidy which had just been 
consummated. 

Faust remained in the Hall during the night; and the 
Archduke slept until the morning. 

The ceremony of presenting the young Prince Maxi¬ 
milian to the soldiery then took place; and the child was 
conveyed to the Archdnchcss, who fondly believed her¬ 
self to be its mother. 

In the meantime Theresa had awoke from the deep 
sleep into which her physician had purposely thrown 
her; and to her bosom she pressed the infant girl to 
whom, she was led to imagine, she had given birth. 

Thus, Faust’s son remained with the Archduchess ; 
and that Princess’s daughter was dearly cherished by 
Theresa! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

VESUVIUS. 

One year has elapsed since the events narrated in the 
preceding chapter. 

It was now the spring of 1495. 

But our scene changes. 

Seated in the bosom of a vast bay, Naples extends her 
grandeur along the coast from Portici to Miseno. The 
shelving shores, the adjacent heights, and the mountains, 
still further in the background, are covered with palaces 
and charming villas. 

Two hundred and forty thousand individuals live in 
wealth or competency in that city; and sixty thousand 
miserable wretches have not where to lay their heads. 

But the gardens and the groves which adorn the heights 
behind the capital of the Two Sicilies are incomparably 
lovely and inviting. The grounds, too, are there ever 
clothed with verdure, for cold winter’s sceptre is power¬ 
less in that domain. 
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With the earliest dawn, a refreshing gale sweeps from 
the Mediterranean, wafting vigonr and coolness into the 
stifling streets ; and when the snn sinks to rest, a breeze 
comes, laden with perfume, from the hills, to fill the 
dwellings with fragrance, and lull their inmates to rest. 

But it is tn the still and silent morning that Naples is 
seen with its best aspect. Then it is that, amid the tem¬ 
porary loll—so soon to be broken by the uplifting of 
myriads of voices—the Qneen of the Mediterranean 
appears to smile royally upon the sea that spreads before 
her, with its bay, its promontories, and its island—while 
above stretches an unclouded canopy of azure, whose 
pure tints assume a mellow, then gradually a golden 
glow, as it approaches the horizon in the east. 

And* that horizon is broken by mountains and rockfr, 
rising in every fantastic shape; and in the centre of that 
uneven background, towers, in frowning majesty to the 
sky, the scorched cone of Vesuvius. 

The mountains of Somna and Ottajano, by which it is 
bounded, and which have one common base, seem pigmies 
by the side of that colossus of nearly four thousand feet. 

The lower part of Vesuvius is covered on all sides with 
large towns, delightful villas, and beautiful hamlets. 
There fertility, natural loveliness, and artificial embel¬ 
lishment, combine to create a species of terrestrial para, 
disc. 

But farther up the mountain, the scene is one of devas. 
tation, the utter barrenness of the soil being marked with 
black lines, which show the furrows that have been 
ploughed by rivers of lava. 

Naples was not serene in its quefenly beautyyior its 
skyunclouded, nor its sea tranquil, on the 1st ot May, 

For on the preceding evening the shock of an earth¬ 
quake had been felt; and an hour before suurise on the 
ensuing morning, millions of red-hot stones were sud¬ 
denly shot into the air from the bowels of Vesuvius. 

Then ensued one of the most terrific eruptions recorded 
in the history of the mountain. - 

First the crater vomited forth flames, which rose to a 
height of three thousand feet, and which were crowned 
by a canopy of dense and sombre smoke. 

The glare of those terrific flames rendered the light 
painful to contemplate, and the heat dreadful to endure, 
for miles and miles around. 

In a short time mighty fissures were opened in the 
uppermost part of the crater; and then the streams of 
lava poured forth—slowly at first, but speedily gathering 
violence and force, until the torrents rushed down with 
overwhelming fury. 

Then, adieu to the villas, the hamlets, and the casinos 
on the acclivity of the mountain's base; adieu to the 
groves, the citron and orange trees, the fruit-laden vines, 
and the parterres of flowers. 

The palace of the peer and the cot of the rustic were 
involved in one common ruin. As the lava approached 
each dwelling, the glass melted from the window-frames ; 
then, when the torrent swept over the habitations, the 
roofs fell in with a terrific crash. 

And hither and thither rnshed the affrighted people- 
women sending forth piteous shrieks, as thev clasped 
their babes to their bosoms, men wearing on their faces 
an expression of blank despair, as they dragged their 
little ones hurriedly along, for the lava pursued them like 
a black and open-mouthed monster, ready to devour 
them. 

The sun rose, red and ominous; but his light was not 
needed to exhibit the full horrors of the scene. And now 
the mountain vomited forth columns of water, scalding 
hot; and which, after rising like a transparent pillar to 
the sky, branched off at the top into myriads of jets, 
which fell in boiling showers around the base of Vesuvius. 

For an hour did this deluge continue, and then the 
crater sent up clouds of hot dust and ashes; while the 
atmosphere rapidly grew dark and murky. The sun was 
veiled in a deep gloom; a black, oppressive, and fetid 
vapour settled upon the land for miles around the volcanic 
mount, and shocks of an earthquake were again felt. 

Then the sea began to rock and roar, as if its very bed 
were broken up, and it dashed on the coasts with a deafen¬ 
ing din. 

The darkness increased to such a degree that, like the 
plague of Egypt, it was felt. Still, in the distance, red, 
lurid flames played on the summit of the crater, like the 
forked tongues of enormous serpents, whoso folds were 
agitating within the mount itself. 

Ever and anon the volcano threw up masses of rock and 
immense stones, whioh rebounded from the side of the 
mountain where they fell, or else, breaking into a thou -1 


sand fragments, were carried far and wide, to add to the 
general devastation. 

While the affrighted inhabitants of the towns, hamlets, 
villas, casinos, and cots, upon the lower part of the 
mountain were flying from the scene of horror—flying in 
wild confusion, some with prayers, and some with curses 
on their lips—flying from the danger behind, os if pursued 
by myriads of ravenous wolves—while parents were com¬ 
pelled to relinquish the hands of their laggard little ones, 
and thus abandon their offspring to the lava that wound 
its way like a black serpent at their heels—while nature 
seemed convulsed, earth trembling, sea roaring, and 
heaven darting forth forked lightnings through the dense 
clouds—two beings were wending their way up the 
mountain. 

Threading their path between the streams of lava, they 
appeared unmindful of the boiling water and red-hot 
ashes which showered around them. 

While others were flying from the scene of peril and of 
horror, those two beings were climbing up the height, 
towards the crater of the volcano. 

Terrible journey! 

Now the windswept furiously over them—now streams 
of lava meandered near them—then pestiferous vapours 
and foetid heats assailed them—now- lightnings darted 
through the dense elond, and plaved upon their counte¬ 
nances—now storms of stones, ana cinders, and fragments 
of rock, ploughed up the earth around them—then the 
breath of the volcano, like the exhalations from the 
venomed jaws of a bage serpent, enveloped them in its 
sickening atmosphere—then names, red and lurid, darted 
by their side, licking their very garments—but still they 
pursued their way—unhurt—uninjured—untouched! 

The terrific shrieks of women, the screams of lost or 
abandoned children, and the agonizing cries of strong and 
vigorous men, who struggled impotently in the lava which 
had overtaken them, met the ears of those two strango 
beings, bat did not* divert them from their purpose. 

The roar of the sea, as it raged and rocked in its mighty 
bed—the din of the enormous masses of rock which 
thundered down the sides of the mountain—the terrific 
howl of rushing winds—the crash of habitations—the 
fall of stately trees—the hollow rambling which came 
from the bowels of the volcauo—and the sweeping sound 
of the storm of cinders—these also met the ears of the 
two adventurous travellers, but did not drive them back- 
And now the mountain' gradually assumed an appear¬ 
ance so terrific, so appalling, amidst the utter darkness 
which prevailed, that had not those two men possessed 
some superhuman power, they would have shrunk in 
dismay from the fearful spectacle. 

The crater grew rapidly red with heat, and the lurid 
glow descended farther and farther, spreading deeper and 
deeper all round, until, in a short half-hour, the entire 
mountain seemed one tremendous pile of red-hot cinders. 

And it was now np the burning eminence that the two 
travellers pursued their way, unhurt, uninjured. 

But though the mountain glowed as if the fires within 
shone through porous and transparent sides—though the 
volcano shone like a pyrimidal furnace of diaphanic con¬ 
struction—the cloud of darkness still hung around it, 
closing it in, borrowing no illumination from it, losing not 
one shade of its density in its immediate contact with that 
colossal pile of glowing matter. 

Strange and terrible phenomenon! 

Suddenly there was an awful and a crushing din— 
louder than the roar of the tossing billows in the bay- 
louder than the rebounding of the huge stones flung from 
the bowels of the volcano—louder than all the complicated 
sounds which characterised that day of horror. 

Then two wondrous things occurred. 

First, the summit of the truncated cone of Vesuvius 
was split in two, and an awful chasm was opened between 
the mighty glowing masses thus riven asunder. 

Next, the waves of the Lncrine Lake, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the volcano, tossed and heaved, as if agitated by 
an earthquake at their depths; and slowly there arose 
from the midst of the turbid waters a new hill, whioh, 
displacing the foaming, raging element, grew rapidly, 
and in a few hours, to the height of four hundred ana fifty 
feet! 

It settled thus on the site of the Lncrine, with a base 
of a mile and a half in circumference, and reducing the 
lake itself to a shallow pool. 

It is now known as Monte Nuovo, or the “ New Moun¬ 
tain.” 

But while nature thus waged its elemental war, and 
performed its prodigies, the two travellers pursued their 
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way up the sides of the glowing volcano-^unhurt—un- 1 
injured! 

While houses, groves, hamlets, and green woods disap. 
peared as if they stood on trap-doors that suddenly gave 
wav, and plunged them into profound abysses beneath— 
while thousands of men, women,, and children were 
flying far, far away from the acclivities of the mountain, 
those two travellers threaded the mazes between the 
streams of lava, up the glowing pyramid, scatheless and 
secure as the Israelites in the passage of the Red Sea. 

“ Say, fiend;” oried Faust, as he followed the calm and 
measured step of the Demon, “is all this indeed your 
handiwork ?” 

“ *Tis mine, if thou wilt,” answered the deep, sonorous 
voice of the Demon; “ but ’tis also thine!” 

“Mine!” repeated Faust, as if recoiling with horror 
from the thought. “ Nay, impute not to me the deso¬ 
lating powers which thou dost wield !” 

“ Short-sighted mortal!” ejaculated the Demon, with 
a fearful and unearthly laugh—a mocking, bitter, sar¬ 
donic laugh, which made the blood of Faust run cold in 
his veins; “ perhaps thou wilt say next that when we 
stood on the summit of the Brocken, and my voice evoked 
from the caverns of the north that tempest which deso¬ 
lated the entire territory in the neighbourhood of the 
Elbe—perhaps thou wilt say that thou wast innocent of 
all the evil which I then worked.” 

“No,” replied Faust, in a melancholy tone, “I have 
often pondered since on the useless wickedness—the in¬ 
effectual iniquity of that mad whim of mine!” 

“ ’Tis well that you confess when you are wrong,” said 
the Demon, changing his lofty tone of mocking defiance 
to one of chuckling railery. “How seldom is it that 
poor weak mortal chooses to avow his error! how 
earnestly he clings to his own assertions, even when he 
knows that he is wrong. There is a little demon,” he 
continued, in a tone of jeering sarcasm, which it was 
horrible to hear, “that lurks in every mortal’s breast, 
and that undermines his happiness more surely—more 
secretly—more rapidly than even his great and prominent 
vices. 

“ And what is that ?” asked Faust. 

“Pride!” answered the Demon. “That sentiment 
controls all the actions of you miserable mortals. I have 
seen a trivial dispute between a husband and wife, who 
dote upon each other, become a grave and serious quarrel 
—ay, one which has led to separation, and turned their 
love to hatred, simply because Pride—that wretched, fri¬ 
volous feeling—prevented the one who was wrong from 
acknowledging the error, and making the first advance 
towards a reconciliation. I have seen a man, in a moment 
of anger, say a harsh word to his best friend, and then 
lose that friend for ever, because he could not so bend his 
Pride as to allow him to murmur the simple words, ‘ I 
was wrong V I have seen,” continued the Demon, and he 
raised his voice almost exultingly as he spoke, “ I have 
seen the son abandon his father—the-daughter alienated 
from her mother—the sister resign the love of a brother, 
only because they could not humble themselves to say, 

* Forgive me; I was wrong /* Ay—and I have seen kings 
lose their most faithful minister—maidens their adoring 
lovers—lovers their worshipping fair ones—and all 
because that little contemptible demon called Pride 
would not permit their lips to frame a confession of 
hastiness or error. You see I call Pride a demon ; but 
it is one whom I—even I—most cordially despise.” 

“But why this long tirade?” demanded Faust, who 
shrank from the bitter, biting words of the Demon. 

“ Our conversation led me to trouble you with those 
remarks,” answered the Demon; “ and yet it does not 
become me to teach you moralities,” he added, with 
another sardonic laugh. “ We will, however, return to 
our original topic. You asked me if I indeed worked all 
this desolation. I answer Yes—and for you t too!” 

“ For me l” cried Faust, again startled by the observa¬ 
tion. 

“ For you,” returned the Demon. “ Oh! I can assure 
you, I am a thoughtful and obedient slave!” 

“A slave!” muttered Fau3t, with bitter ironyj “a 
master!” 

“ I shall be a master—twenty-two years hence, if we 
add a month or so to the present reckoning,” returned 
the Demon. “ But I will not leave you in suspense con¬ 
cerning the remark I ere now made, and which startled 
you so strangely. When last evening we were conversing 
in Vienna, you asked me to tell you somewhat of that 
region which calls me sovereign. I offered—with becom¬ 
ing courtesy”—and here he chuckled horribly—“to 
introduce you to my Kingdom. You accepted the invita¬ 


tion. But such horrors will you see there, Faust,” he 
continued, seriously, “that I dared not show you the 
secrets of your future dwelling-place, until I had plunged 
you amidst the utmost terrors which earth’s elemental 
warfare can afford; and they are poor, poor indeed, in 
comparison with those dread scenes which you will pre¬ 
sently contemplate below! Yes—I deemed it well to let 
you feel this oppressive darkness—to behold yon glowing 
mountain—to mark the effects of that scalding lava—to 
view the ravages of this whirlwind of ashes—to judge of 
the force of that internal fire, which can split asundei 
the summit of Vesuvius, and cast up a mountain from 
the depths of the Lucrine Lake! I suffer you to see and 
feel all this—and yet to remain unhurt. Such a foretaste 
will prepare you—oh! prepare you well to behold the 
terrors of my Kingdom. And yet, as I ere now said, 
these are feeble emblems of the features of my domains. 
Here are no hideous serpents, which coil themselves 
around the palpitating form, and lick the countenance 
with their forked tongues of flame. Here are no monsters 
—ten thousand times more frightful than the alligators 
of the Nile—which play with their victims, and then 
prey upon them—and yet those victims never dying! 
Here are no eternal torments, which you must see to 
understand! For if the lava overtake some few of yon 
fugitive mortals, it consumes them in a short space; and 
their agony is only of a few minutes I But in my Kingdom, 
the agony is eternal—the lava unceasing—the flames un¬ 
quenchable 1” 

“ Enough—enough!” cried Faust. “Oh! this is too 
horribte!” 

“ Do^ou repent your wish to behold my domains ?” 
asked the Demon. If so, you are the master, and can 
command—for the present!” 

“No,” returned Faust. “A desperate sentiment of 
curiosity inspires me. I will not retreat. But, remember 
—this evening I must again be in Vienna,” 

“ Order—and I obey. You know that my will is a rapid 
wing, that can annihilate the distance between Naples 
and the imperial city of Germany.” 

They had now reached that point on the mountain’s 
side down to which the upper part of the crater had been 
riven. 

From thence branched off the paths that, amidst 
streams of lava, led to the summits of the two heads of 
the volcano. 

“ Do you proceed in that direction,” said the Demon, 
“ while I take this.” 

“ But why should we separate ?” asked Faust. 

“ Because two cannot stand together on the topmost 
innacle of either of those heights into which the mountain 
as been split,” replied the Demon. 

Then they separated, and pursued their way, one up 
the southern division, the other up the northern head of 
Vesuvius. 

In a short time they each gained the summit. 

But though now an immense interval divided them, 
Faust could behold the Demon’s form, and hear his voice 
as plainly as if they were but a few yards asunder. 

For the darkness had rolled away, the sun once more 
shone brightly, and the eruption from the depths of the 
volcano had ceased. 

It was mid-day. 

Faust glanced upwards to the blue sky, in the centre 
of which hung the glorious lamp of heaven; then he 
cast his looks downwards, and beheld a terrible abyss, 
whose profundities no mortal eyes could fathom, yawning 
at his feet. 

The mountain was no longer candescent; the raging of 
the sea in the bay, at a distance of three leagues, had 
subsided; the tempest had ceased; and the streams of 
lava were rapidly becoming cold. 

But the devastation around the base of the volcano still 
remained. 

The bells of Naples were ringing joyfully to summon the 
inhabitants to prayer, that they might return thanks to 
Heaven for the safety of their queenly city, whose dwell¬ 
ings the lava had not reached. 

For the towns, hamlets, and villas on the lower part of 
the volcano had alone been destroyed in this memorable 
convulsion. 

And that devastation was enough! 

Faust shuddered as his glances plunged into those 
hideous depths whence the stream of burning matter had 
flowed. 

“Behold one of the avenues to my Kingdom!” sud¬ 
denly rang the sonorous voice of the Demon in. the ears of 
Faust. “ Hast thou the courage to venture there ?” 

“ I have,” answered Faust. 
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“ Then let us delay no longer !'* exclaimed the fiend. 

And almost at the same moment the mountain seemed 
to rock upon its base: the clefts in the crater closed with 
a hideous din, again becoming an unbroken but rugged 
circle, inclosing an abyss as black as night. 

Suddenly the Demon stood by the side of Faust, whose 
hand he took. 

“ Are you prepared P” he demanded, fixing his penetra¬ 
ting eyes upon the young Count. 

*‘I am,” answered the latter. 

“ Then, come !” 

And they plunged together headlong into the crater of 
Vesuvius. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE BARON OP CZERNIN. 

On the same day when the terrific eruption of Vesuvius 
devastated the immediate vioinity of tne mountain, and 
menaced the safety of Naples, certain events not the less 
worthy of being recorded in these chapters occurred in the 
imperial city of Vienna. 

In one of the principal streets stood a splendid dwelling, 
inhabited by the Baron and Baroness of Czernin. 

The Baron was a man of about forty years of age. He 
had once been handsome; but dissipation and intemper¬ 
ance had made sad ravages on his constitution, the effects 
of which were too well depicted on his pale countenance 
and in Ins hollow eyes. He concealed a naturally vulgar 
mind and coarse manners beneath an affectation of blunt- 
ness and honesty of speech, which, he declared, were 
natural to him; and as he was a convivial companion, had 
travelled much, and gambled deeply, when he had the 
means, he was more or less a favourite among the dissi¬ 
pated portion of the nobility of Vienna. Moreover, the 
refinements of civilization had not, in those times, reached 
a degree which pointed the contrast between politeness 
and vulgarity so nicely as in the subsequent age. 

The Baron's history contained certain peculiarities, 
which it is necessary to mention. 

His parents died when he was very young, and left him 
to the care of his uncle, a wealthy official in one of the 
government departments. The orphan was not, how¬ 
ever, dependent upon this relative. His father had be¬ 
queathed to him an immense fortune, the stewardship of 
which was invested in the hands of the uncle until the 
young Baron should attain the ago of twenty-three. The 
uncle was an upright, honest, and laborious man, who not 
only took the best possible care of the young Theodore, 
but also exerted his utmost to improve the ostate to which 
he was the heir. Thus when Theodore reached the age at 
which he was entitled to assume the direction of his own 
affairs, he found himself one of the richest nobles in the 
German empire. Shortly after he attained hk majority 
his uncle died, leaving him a munificent addition to his 
already princely fortune. 

Theodore now set out on his travels—for he had ever 
entertained, from his youth upwards, a violent inclination 
to visit foreign countries, especially the Ottoman empire. 
In those times there were few facilities for obtaining the 
remittance of money from place to place by means of bills 
of exchange or the agency of bankers : all financial 
matters were in the hands of Jews ; and with the members 
of this misunderstood and unjustly persecuted race the 
more fastidious kinds of Christians would have as litttle to 
do as possible. Of this nature was Theodore von Czernin ; 
and as he did not choose to entrust his affairs into the hands 
of the Israelite agents, he provided himself with jewels 
and other valuables, which were easily convertible into 
money, and of which he furnished himself with an amount 
requisite for the expenses of an absence of three or four 
years. 

Thus provided, he set out. Twelve years passed away ; 
and no tidings of him reached his friends in Vienna. At 
the expiration of that period, the officials of the Imperial 
Chancery ma le certain representations to the Emperor, 
to the effect that the Baron of Czernin had been absent 
for the above-mentioned time; that he had not written 
to any of his acquaintances or friends; that there was 
♦ very reason to believe he had met with an untimely end 
in some foreign country; that his tenants were enjoying 
the use of Ins lands without paying any rents for the 
same; and that, as ho had no heirs, a decree of for¬ 
feiture to the crown, in respect to the Czernin estates, 
had better issue, with the usual proviso that they should 
be restored to the rightful owner, if he ever came for¬ 
ward to claim them with sufficient proofs of his iden¬ 
tity. 


This representation was duly considered by the Em¬ 
peror ; and in a short time the decree was issued. But 
scarcely had it been promulgated, when the Baron of 
Czernin re-appeared at Vienna. He was sadly altered in 
appearance ; and those who had remembered the elegant, 
courteous, and fascinating young nobleman, who had set 
out on his travels upwards of twelve years previously, 
could hardly recognise the same individual in the coarse, 
blunt, and dissipated person who now returned amougsc 
them. 

He preferred his claims at the Imperial Chancery for 
the restoration of his estates. The authorities subjected 
him to a searching examination. Bat he presented the 
most unquestionable proofs of his identity. He related 
all his early history with readiness and accuracy; he de¬ 
tailed the particulars of his property and the names of 
his tenants; he even displayed some of the jewels which 
he had taken with him, and which his former friends im¬ 
mediately recognised. Then he gave a long, but clear and 
connected narrative, of his travels in European and 
Asiatic Turkey, and showed how a long and rigorous im- 

risonment at Erzeroum, for a political offence of which 

e was not really guilty, had occasioned his prolonged 
absence, and his silence in respect to epistolary commu¬ 
nication with any of his friends in Vienna. Then the 
servants whom he had left behind at his house in the 
German capital, and many persons who had known him 
well ere he set out on his travels, came forward ‘and 
proved that, althongh considerably altered, his personal 
appearance was indeed that of Theodore von Czernin. 

The Imperial Chancery admitted his claims and re¬ 
stored his property. This event occurred about four years 
previous to the time when we now introduce him to the 
reader. 

The moment he obtained possession of his estates, he 
plunged into a career of dissipation and extravagance 
which alienated all the friends of his youthful days. He 
moreover discharged those faithful dependents whom he 
had left behind him when he set out on his travels, and 
whom he found at his mansion on his return after so 
weary an absence. He filled their places with persons of 
indifferent character, and whom he admitted as the com¬ 
panions of his orgies. His usual associates were, how¬ 
ever, the most dissolute of the nobility of Vienna,—men 
of broken fortunes and suspected fame, and whose only 
recommendation to the Baron was their readiness to keep 
his company in his obscene pursuits and drunken revel¬ 
ries. They treated him as their parallels, in these times, 
always treat the poor fool who encourages such hangers- 
on ; they plundered him in the most open and bare-iaced 
manner; and when his immense wealth was exhausted 
in the miserably short career of three years after his re¬ 
turn from his foreign travel, they deserted him, one and 
all. 

Then did he open his eyes to the folly of his past con¬ 
duct ; and he oursed hk own extravagance while he 
anathematized the ingratitude of those whom he had 
deemed his friends. 

It was about this time that Faust introduced himself 
to the Baron of Czernin. Theresa had a few weeks before 
become a mother ; and Ida had performed her part in the 
atrocious drama of changing the children. 

Faust therefore no longer required Ida to be in attend¬ 
ance upon his wifo ; and he now set to work to provide a 
a husband—a complaisant husband, for his mistress. 
With this object had he sought the acquaintance of the 
Baron of Czernin ; and a bargain was speedily concluded 
between them. The Baron received an enormous bribe 
from the hands of Faust; and, about a month after 
Theresa had become a mother, Ida bestowed her hand on 
the Baron of Czernin. Immediately alter the ceremony, 
the newly-married oouple repaired to a distant town, 
where they remained several months, passing under a 
feigned name. There Ida became the mother of a child 
—the fruit of her intimacy with Faust—which did not 
survive its birth above four-and-twenty hours. As soon 
as she was sufficiently recovered to bear the fatigue of 
travelling, she acoompanied her husband back to Vienna, 
the secret of her past shame being thus successfully veiled 
from the eyes of the world. 

Since this precaution was adopted, it may be asked by 
the reader wherefore Faust had troubled himself at all to 
find a husband for his guilty mistress. Ida was necessary 
to Faust; she knew the secret of his fate—she was 
acquainted with the particuhirs relating to the Chamber 
of the Cradle. She loveer Faust with all the ardour 
which belonged to her warm temperament—for, as her 
family name indicated, she was of Italian origin. More¬ 
over, Faust entertained a strange and mysterious pas- 
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sionfor her,*—a passion whose principal ingrediment was 
sensuality,—ana which does not essentially interfere 
with the mellowed and less enthusiastic, but still sincere, 
feeling which he now experienced towards Theresa. Thus 
Faust was anxious, from necessity and inclination, to 
maintain his intimacy with Ida; and this he could 
only do, without danger as to the results, by providing 
her with a husband who should be so in name only. On 
his part, the Baron cared little how his wife conducted 
herself, so long as he possessed the means of gratifying 
his own dissipated habits and licentious pursuits. 

Thus stood matters in respect to the Baron and 
Baroness of Czernin at the time when we propose to in¬ 
troduce the reader to their habitation; and it must be 
remembered that this retrospection over a period of 
nearly a year, brings us to the 1st of May, 1495. 

We said, then, that on the same day wnon the eruption 
of Vesuvius occurred in the vicinity of Naples, certain 
events took place in the Baron’s mansion at Vienna. 

Ida was sitting in her own chamber, contemplating a 
casket of jewels which Faust had presented to her a few 
days previously, when her principal female attendant, 
Gertrude, entered the room with something bordering on 
trepidation. 

“Oh, my lady!" she exclaimed, “there is such a 
strange man in the marble hall, who insists upon seeing 
you. 

“ Seeing me!" repeated Ida, her thoughts immediately 
settling—and not without alarm—upon her brother Otto.* 
“ What kind of a person is he ?" 

“Short, thin, and with a great red beard, my lady, 
that seems as if it had never been acquainted with a 
comb," answered Gertrude. 

“ He cannot wish to see me—I know no such monster," 
said Ida, whose mind was relieved by this description, 
from the idea that the visitor might be her brother. 
“ There must be some mistake." 

“There really is no mistake, my lady," continued Ger¬ 
trude. “ He presented himself at the gate, and demanded 
speech of mv lord. The porter assured him that my lord 
was not within. Then the uncouth fellow pushes by the 
porter, enters the hall, takes a seat, and declares that he 
will wait till my lord comes in. In a few minutes he calls 
the porter, and desires to be conducted into a room where 
some food and wine may be served up to him. The porter 
refuses; the stranger storms; and at that moment I was 
passing through the hall. The porter tells me all that 
had occurred-•" 

“ Gertrude, you are tedious," interrupted Ida, im¬ 
patiently. “ What has this drunken intruder to do with 
me? Let some of our lacqueys thrust him from the 
door." 

“ That is more easily said than done, my lady," returned 
Gertrude. “ The man brandishes a huge stick in his 
hand; and beneath his doublet I caught a glimpse of 
pistols." 

“ But did he inquire for me ?" asked the Baroness of 
Czernin. 

“ Yes, my lady. While I was remonstrating with him 
on the impropriety of his conduct, in thrusting himself 
so unceremoniously into a mansion, where he could have 
no possible business, I happened to observe that my lady 
would be very angry with him, when he flies up in a 
moment, and says, ‘Oh ! your lord is married, is he?’— 
and then he insists upon seeing your ladyship." 

“ You have a very excellent mode of making a short 
story as long as you can, Gertrude," said Ida. “ But I 
will see this rude wight, and ascertain his business." • 

To this step the Baroness was impelled by her curiosity 
*0 discover wnether it was any one of her husband’s boon 
companions who dared to make so free in that abode. 

She proceeded to the hall, attended by Gertrude; and, 
on reaching that place, was immediately confronted by 
an individual of about forty-five, whose attire was of a 
coarse description, and whose personal appearance corre¬ 
sponded with the portrait already drawn by Gertrude. 

“ I suppose you’re my Lady Baroness, are you ?" he ex¬ 
claimed, carrying his hand hastily to his rusty travelling 
cap. 

“I am the Baroness of Czernin, sir," answered Ida; 
“ and I am waiting to know who you may be." 

“ Who I may be!" repeated the intruder, with a coarse 
laugh; “ that’s as the case turns out—friend or foe, 
according to circumstances—but more inclined to be the 
former. All that, however, must be talked over in 
private between me and tnb Baron. Oh! I can assure 
you, he will not frown on me as your ladyship is doing. 
He and I are old friends, although we have not seen each 
other for some years. When will he return« my lady ?" 


“ In time, I hope, to thrust an insolent and familiar 
serf like you from the door," answered Ida, with ineffable 
contempt. 

“ I reallv do not think that he will do that, my lady," 
returned the man, in a tone of confidence which somewhat 
amazed the Baroness. “ However, as I do not wish to 
have any harsh words with so sweet a creature as your¬ 
self-" 

“ Impertinent menial!" ejaculated Ida, the blood rush¬ 
ing to her countenance. Begone I" 

“ That is just what I am going to do, my lady," ob¬ 
served the stranger, coolly. “ But I shall return in the 
evening, shortly after sunset; and you may tell his lord- 
ship that his friend Schurmann will pay him a visit.. He 
will be quite charmed to see me." 

The man made another attempt at a salute, and turned 
upon his heel to leave the hall. 

“ I do not think your reception will be quite so pleasant 
as you seem to fancy," grumbled the porter, as he opened 
the gate to afford the man egress. 

“ Oh! you entertain that opinion, do you ?" said Schur¬ 
mann, in a cool, independent fashion; and at the same 
time he let the knobbed end of his staff fall pretty heavily 
on the porter’s hand as it grasped the key of the door. 

The porter uttered a volley of abuse against the insolent 
stranger; but the latter sauntered leisurely away, chant¬ 
ing a bacchanalian song. 

Ida anxiously watched for the return of her husband; 
for she felt uneasy at the insolent confidence with which 
Schurmann had spoken of the reception he anticipated at 
the hands of the Baron. 

That nobleman did not, however, make his appearance 
until a full hour after sunset; and then he returned with 
his countenance flushed with wine. 

“ Her ladyship wishes to speak a few words with you, 
my lord,said the porter. 

“ Her ladyship is very condescending," observed the 
Baron, who was in a particularly unpleasant temper, he 
having just lost an enormous sum at a gaming-table—for 
with the possession of fresh resources, his old habits 
were rapidly returning. 

At that moment, Ida, attended by Gertrude, made her 
appearance from a room adjoining the great marble hall. 

“ It it well that we meet here," my lord," said she, 
accosting him; “ because, as I have been insulted in tlio 
presenco of the portemand of my own female dependant, 
your lordship can, in their hearing, give me an assurance 
that the insolent intruder, to whom I allude, will ex¬ 
perience a befitting reception at your hands, should he 
dare to make his appearance within these walls again." 

“Your ladyship has been insulted?" hiccoughed the 
Baron, who did not seem rightly to comprehend the 
meaning of his wife’s words. 

“ Yes—grossly insulted, by a vulgar serf, who dares to 
claim acquaintance with your lordship, and who has 
threatened to return this evening," continued Ida, 
anxiously watching her husband’s countenance. 

“And who may this intruder be?" demanded the 
Baron. “ Did he give no name ?" 

“ He said that you would know him as your friend 
Schurmann, my lord!" answered Ida. 

“ Schurmann !’* ejaculated the Baron, his face turning 
deadly pale, and the fumes of wine fleeting away from his 
brain in a moment. 

“Yes—Schurmann," repeated Ida. “Do you know 
him?" 

“Unfortunately, I do—too well!" cried the Baron; 
then, in another moment, he seemed to recover himself, 
and affecting to smile, Baid, “ Your ladyship need not bo 
alarmed—he will do us no harm. But I must see him— 
see him privately, too, the instant he arrivos. I will 
await his coming in this apartment." 

With these words, he hurried into one of the rooms 
which opened from the hall, and closed the door violently 
behind him. 

The mention of Schurmann’s name had evidently pro¬ 
duced a strange and mysterious effect upon the Baron of 
Czernin. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

THE WALPURGI8 NIGHT. 

Ida remained standing in the hall— transfixed as it were 
to the spot, with astonishment at the conduct of her 
husband. 

The agitation of his manner, when the name of Schur¬ 
mann met his ears, was so remarkable, that Ida felt con¬ 
vinced that some alarming mystery was connected with 
the knowledge which that vulgarian had of her husband. 
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Was theirs the intimacy of crime? were pecuniary 
affairs connected with the visit of Schurmann and the 
agitation of the Baron ? or had the boon companionship 
of drunken orgies become a link of friendship between 
them ? 

Such were the questions which Ida rapidly revolved in 
her mind, immediately after the Baron had precipitated 
himself into the adjacent room, in the manner related in 
the preceding chapter. 

But Ida’s reverie was very shortly interrupted; for 
the bell suddenly rang with unusual violence; and 
Schurmann swaggered into the hall. 

“Well, fair lady," he cried, “ is the noble Baron come 
home yet ? If so, I pmy thee to conduct me to his most 
gracious presence ; for I long to pledge him in a friendly 
cup, I care not whether of sparkling Rhenish or of 
foaming beer.’* 

“ His lordship, whom you call your friend, sir/* re¬ 
turned Ida, with superb hauteur, is desirous that you 
should be admitted to his presence.” 

“The devil!” ejaculated Schurmann, leering impu¬ 
dently at Ida. “What! he plays the lord, then? His 
presence, forsooth! A precious drunken one at times, I 
guess—eh, my lady ?” 

“ Insolent varlet!” cried the Baroness, h ?r whole coun¬ 
tenance becoming suddenly ciimson, and her dark eyes 
flashing fire; “ this to me in my own house !” 

Then throwing open the door of the apartment to 
which the Baron had retired, she exclaimed, “ My lord, 
do you permit a vulgar, unmannerly hind like this to 
insult your wife by his familiar talk, and to Bpeak in the 
most disrespectful manner of yourself?” 

“ He means no harm, Ida—it is his way,” cried the 
Baron, hastening forward to receive his visitor. “ Schur¬ 
mann—my dear friend—you are welcome !” 

“ I knew that I should be,” said that individual, with 
a glance of triumph towards Ida. “ What is the use of 
this fine lady calling me names and giving herself such 
airs ? It would have served her right if I had used my 
lips as a seal to close her pretty mouth.” 

“ Hush, hush, Schurmann—for God's sake 1” whis¬ 
pered the Baron, in a tone of appeal rather than of com¬ 
mand. 

“ When your lordship has a few moments to devote to 
me,” said Ida, whose ears had not failed to catch her 
husband's words, although they were only intended for 
Sehurmann, “ I snail be glad to receive an explanation 
of such unparalleled conduct on the part of this base- 
born ruffian.” 

Having thus spoken, Ida walked majestically out of the 
room; but ere the door closed behind her, she heard 
Schurmann say, in a voice that was almost choked with 
rage. “ Egad! Baron What's-your-name, we must punish 
her for this insolence !” 

Ida repaired to her chamber, and directed Gertrude to 
bring her word when Schurmann took his leave. 

An hour elapsed; and the servant returned to her 
mistress. ’ 

“ Has he departed ?” asked Ida, hastily. 

“ No, my lady,” was the reply; “ but his lordship 
craves an interview with you.” 

“ Inform his lordship that I will receive him here,” 
said Ida. 

Gertrude retired; and in a few minutes tho Baron 
made his appearance. 

“ I presume you are as anxious to give as I am to re¬ 
ceive an explanation of the proceedings of this day,” 
began Ida. “An unmannerly knave insults us both to 
our faces—in our own abode; and your lordship treats 
him with courtesy—nay, even with cringing attention, as 
if he were the superior, and you the menial.” 

“ I have no explanation to give you,” cried the Baron, 
impatiently. “ All I can say to satisfy you is, that if you 
will grant the request I am about to make, you will never 
be annoyed again with Schurmann's presence.” 

“And what may this request be?” demanded Ida, 
haughtily. 

“Money—and a considerable sum too,” returned the 
Baron. “ For my part, I have not a stiver left.” 

“ Is the fellow Schurmann still in this house, my lord ?” 

“ He is. He wants some money—and I have none to 
give him. You can command the purse of the Count of 
Aurana, and must aid me on this occasion.” 

“Am I to understand, my lord,” said Ida, fixing her 
dafk eyes keenly upon him, “ that some terrible mystery 
places you in the power of this man who insults your wife 
to your face ?” 

“My wife, indeed!” ejaculated the Baron, contemp¬ 
tuously. “ Is it my place to protect you ? Are you my 


wife in the eyes of Heaven, although you may be in those 
of men ?” 

“Our hands were united at the altar, my lord,” re¬ 
turned Ida; “ and there you vowed to defend me.” 

“Yes—our hands were united, truly;—but not our 
hearts,” continued the Baron. “Neither have I ever 
claimed the privileges of a husband. But I need scarcely 
remind you of the terms on which we were tied to each 
other. One thing is certain—I do not seek to be admitted 
to your confidence; and you have no right to penetrate 
into my secrets.” 

“ Be it so,” said Ida. “ I may, however, refuse to supply 
you with money for purposes the nature of which I can¬ 
not comprehend.” 

“ Take care what you are doing, Ida,” exclaimed the 
Baron: “ you may repent this obstinacy on your part. 
Schurmann has a certain claim upon me; and I cannot— 
I dare not refuse to liquidate it. Supply me with the means 
to do this, and I can assure you that his presence hero 
shall never again disturb you. Refuse me, and I have no 
alternative left but-” 

“ But what, my lord ?” asked the Baroness. 

“I have no alternative, I repeat,” continued Von 
Czernin, “ save to apply to the Count on my own behalf.” 

“ And if he should refuse you ?” 

“ I must raise the amount I reouire from some Jew, who 
will receive all the movable articles of value in this house 
by way of security.” 

“ Then your case is very desperate, my lord,” exclaimed 
Ida; “and you must nave committed some dreadful 
crime, which has placed you in this wretch Schurmann’s 
power.” 

“Crime!” said the Baron, contemptuously. “Does 
Ida—late minion to the Countess of Aurana, and now 
Baroness of Czernin—dare to reproach me with a crime— 
even if I had actually committed one ? Does your lady¬ 
ship, who—when a lovely babe lay pillowed on your 
bosom—the child of Faust, your paramour ” 

“ Hold! hold !” cried Ida, a deadly pallor overspreading 
her countenance. 1 ‘ We are wrong to reproach each other, 
my lord. There is the key of yonder bureau : in the secret 
drawer you will find gold. Take the amount you require 
—and arrange with that man in such a fashion that he 
may trouble us no more.” 

The Baron took the key, and opened the bureau, whence 
he helped himself to the sum he needed. 

He then left the room. 

In a quarter of an hour afterwards, Gertrude conveyed 
to Ida the welcome intelligence that Schurmann had taken 
his departure. 

Ida regarded the water-clepsydra, or time-glass, which 
stood in her apartment, and, murmuring to herself, “ The 
hour draws near!” made a sign for Gertrude to retire. 
Then, having filled her purse with gold, and enveloping 
herself in an ample cloak, with a hood which concealed 
her countenance, she issued from the house by a private 
door at the back of the premises. 

She wended her way through several dark, dirty, and 
lonely streets—every now and then pausing and gazing 
around, as if to assure herself that she was pursuing tho 
right course,—then hurrying onward again with increased 
celerity. 

At length she stopped at the door of a small house of 
sordid appearance. The shutters of the lower windows 
were all closed; but from the upper casements a feeble 
light glimmered forth—its flickering rays playing faintly 
on the opposite building. 

It was at the door of that miserable abode that Ida 
knocked. 

The summons remained for a long time unanswered; 
she did not, however, repeat it. She knew the habits of 
the inmate well. 

At length the door was cautiously opened, and an old 
woman, with hair as white as silver, and a countenance as 
pale as that of a corpse, appeared in the passage, holding 
a lamp in her hand. 

Ida muttered her name, and hurried into the house. 

The door was immediately closed, and the old woman 
led the way up a narrow staircase to a large room, with 
the interior of which we must make our readers well 
acquainted. 

In one corner was a large cupboard, the door of which 
stood open, and revealed a number of shelves covered 
with bottles of fantastic shapes, various sizes, and dif¬ 
ferent colours. Some of the phials were of stained glass; 
others borrowed their tints from the liquids which they 
contained. 

Near the fire-place stood a table, on which were a 
crucible, alembic, retort, and several other chemical 
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instruments. A large marble mortar, with a pestle of 
the same material, tilled a recess between the cupboard 
and the chimney. Ou the mantel lay a glass mask. 

In another corner of the room was a hutch, or wooden 
cage, containing several rabbits. 

Near the hutch was a large box, the lid of which wa3 
perforated with innumerable small holes. 

The atmosphere of this room was close and fetid, and 
impregnated with the odours of chemical substances. 

On a shelf which ran all along the wall, on one side of 
the apartment, were large glass jars, wherein were pre¬ 
served in spirits of wine various objects more useful 
vo the anatomical experimentalist than pleasing to the 
gaze of the uninitiated beholder. These jars were all her¬ 
metically covered with parchment and wax. One con¬ 
tained the corpse of a monster-child, with two perfect 
bodies and only one head ; another held an infant speci¬ 
men of nature’s frolics, its head having an enormous wen 
or swelling on the crown ;—a third displayed through its 
transparent side the horrible coils of a huge black snake; 
—a fourth enclosed some rare and hideons species of 
toad;—a fifth contained a human heart pierced with a 
silver skewer and the others, to the number of twenty, 
were filled with objects equally revolting to the eye. 

Beneath this shelf stood a large wooden case, with glass 
doors; and % within were curiously fashioned wax-work 
representations of the various internal parts of the 
human frame—the heart, liver, lungs, spleen, entrails, 
brain, &o. They were all coloured with due regard to 
the actual reality; and so perfect were these anatomical 
models, that they appeared, at a first glance, to be the 
still warm and palpitating portions of a recently dissected 
human being. 

One word relative to the old woman herself, and we will 
proceed. 

She was of unusual height for a female; and, though 
seventy winters had shed their snows upon her hair, her 
f*rm was unbent, as if time weighed not with a heavy 
burden upon her shoulders. 

Her eyes were gray, glassy, and motionless ; they never 
seemed to be for a moment averted from the countenance 
of the person with whom their possessor was conversing, 
save when her head itself was turned aside. 

Her face was entirely colourless ; it was as white as that 
of a corpse, a thin blneish streak marking the lips. 

Although her eyes were of the light hue described, and 
her complexion never could have been shaded with the 
slightest tint of that lustre which marks the children of 
southern climes, this woman was nevertheless an Italian, 
and her name was Fontana. 

“Sit down, my child,” she said, as she introduced 
Ida into her apartment. “ What can I do for thee this 
evening ?” 

“Signora,” answered Ida, “I reqnire a drug which 
will be long—very long in its operation; so that the 
cause of that gradual decay which it will produce cannot 
be suspected.” 

“ I can give thee a transparent liquid of which six 
drops will prove fatal, leading slowly but surely to the 
tomb-” 

“ How long will it be in thus operating?” demanded 
Ida, impatiently. 

“ Six weeks, my pretty bird,” answered the old woman. 

”Oh! that time is too short,” exclaimed Ida; “so 
rapid a change from health to a fatal sickness wonld 
create suspicion—and, in using it, I shall have to deceive 
the most wary of men.” 

“ It is, then, for a man ?” said the woman. 

“ No, it is for a female,” replied the Baroness, “ But 
she is married to a man whose suspicions wonld be easily 
aroused; and, did they fall on me, he would perhaps 
loathe me!” 

“ I comprehend yon, my beautiful lady,” said Signora 
Fontana, who never spared her compliments where she 
knew that flattery was welcome. “ You wish to remove 
a certaiu female, but under appe«arances so natural that 
her husband may not suspect foul play ?” 

“ Precisely so,” answered Ida. “ Can you assist me ?” 

“ The drag that I gave you on a former occasion-” 

“Well, wel'—we will not allude to that,” interrupted 
Ida. “ See—here is a purse full of gold; wilt thou earn 
it ere I leave thee?” 

“ I will,” returned the old woman. “ I now bethink me 
of a compound which will produce a gradual and imper¬ 
ceptibly increasing decay of strength, accompanied by a 
disgust for lifo, a want of appetite, and an aggravating 
thirst—bn* without bodily pain, fever, inflammation, or 
convulsions—and at length terminating in death. When 
once this poison is in the system, there is no antidote 


which human skill can devise to meet it; neither i 3 there 
any test by which its presence can be detected.” 

“ That is the drug I reqnire;” exclaimed the Baroness, 
a ferocious joy flashing from her dark black eyes. “ Let 
it conduct its victim so slowly—so gradually to the tomb, 
that a year or more may elapse while it works its insidious 
way to the spot where the last spark of life cherishes its 
vitality.” 

“You shall be obeyed,” said the poison-vender. “ Have 
you the courage to remain here while I mix the com¬ 
pound ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the Baroness; “ I would fain see the 
process.” 

Signora Fontana rose from her seat, and, approaching 
the cupboard, took from it several phials which she 
placed upon the table. 

From the contents of these bottles true composed a 
mixture, measuring the quantities of the fluid ingredients 
with the nicest care. 

Then Bhe turned to the rabbit hutch, and took thence 
one of the innocent little creatures that were disporting 
so playfully within. 

“I had these rabbits brought to me ere now,” she ob¬ 
served, “for some experiments that I intend to make during 
the night. Here also are living things that are necessary 
to me In my art,” she added, as she opened the box, the 
lid of which was perforated with innumerable small 
holes. 

Ida approached the box ; but she started back with an 
exclamation of horror. Twined together on a piece of 
flannel, a knot of hideous snakes agitated their slimy folds, 
wreathing themselves into a horrible mass, amongst 
which their eyes glistened with that peculiar light which 
belongs to the reptile species. 

The poison-vendor laughed at Ida’s alarm, and plung¬ 
ing her hand into the box, caught up several of the 
snakes, which hissed and thrust forth their forked 
tongues—it might be in playfulness—as they twisted 
themselves round her naked arm. 

“ Holy Virgin ! cease this folly,” ejaculated Ida. 

“ There is nothing to be afraid of, my charming lady,” 
returned the poison-vender; “ they will not hnrt me ;” 
and she tossed the reptiles back again into the box, the lid 
of which she closed. 

“Are they not venomous?” demanded Ida, who now 
breathed more freely. 

“ The poison secreted in their jaws is of the most 
deadly description, and will all be distilled this night ere 
I seek rest,” replied Signor Fontana : “ but I had steeped 
my arms a few minutes before yon entered in a certain 
liquid which renders the flesh nauseous to their taste 
when their tongue comes in contact with it.” 

The poison-vender now continued her task. 

Seating herself upon a stool, she held the rabbit between 
her knees, and poured down its throat a few drops of the 
liquid moisture which she had compounded. 

She then placed the rabbit upon the floor. 

The little animal ran merrily about the room for a 
short time; but at the expiration of a few minutes it 
slackened its pace, and dragged itself along with dif¬ 
ficulty :—a sense of weakness seemed to increase upon it: 
it languished palpably in the presence of the experi¬ 
mentalist and Ida; until at length it sank and expired 
without a moan, and apparently without a pang. 

There was a clepsydra upon the mantel; and by its aid 
the poison-vender ascertained that death had ensued 
precisely sixteen minutes after the administration of the 
poison. 

“ Thus is it,” she coolly observed, “ that I can form an 
accurate idea of the strength of my mixture. It is too 
powerful even now. I wul trouble your sweet ladyship 
to move as far as possible from the fire.” 

Ida obeyed this request. The old woman poured the 
mixture into an iron vessel, which she set on the embers. 
She then opened the door and the window for the purpose 
of creating a draught to carry away the exhalations of the 
poison ; and, when she had adopted this precaution, she 
fixed the glaks mask upon her countcnauce. 

Ida watched her with profound attention and curiosity. 

The old woman stooped over the fire, and fanned the 
embers with her long, thin, withered hands. 

The languid flame played on the transparent mask, and 
rendered the corpse-like countenance of the poison- 
vender absolutely ghastly. 

She seemed as if she were a witch who had paid the debt 
of nature, but whose resuscitated corpse had emerged 
from the tomb, in that dark hour of night, to superintend 
some mystic and horrible rite belonging to her ancient 
craft. 
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Her appearance, with her silvery hair flowing down her 
back, and with the flames reflected in the transparent 
mask behind which was that ghastly countenance with its 
-tony, death-like eyes,—her appearance was more than 
hideous—it was horrible. 

Even Ida—that woman of iron nerves and desperate 
purpose,—that woman who, though so young, had plunged 
so boldly into crime,-"-even she trembled as she contem¬ 
plated tne revolting spectacle. 

She cast a hurried glance around her: the shelf covered 
with glasses containing frightful monsters—the cupboard 
in tho recesses of which were poisons of the most deadly 
nature—the ease wherein the wax-work representations 
had so terrible an aspect of reality—the box enclosing that 
knot of hissing, twining snakes—and the spectre-like being 
that huug over the fire, pursuing her terrible avocation,— 
all these combined to fill the soul of tho Bareness of 
Czernin with indescribable terror. 

But suddenly a strange dizziness seized upon her : the 
fumes of the poison, emanating from the retort, pene¬ 
trated to her brain: she endeavoured to rise from her 
chair;—but she could not; and she sank in a profound 
lethargy. 

And then all the horrors which she had just Contem¬ 
plated, were re-producod with frightfully exaggerated 
hues and shapes in her imagination. The room suddenly 
appeared to swarm with life. The hideous monsters in the 
glass jars opened their eyes—moved their limbs—and 
danced up and down in their transparent tenements. The 
waxen representations in the ease palpitated visibly, while 
a thin vapour steamed around them, and black drops of 
gore dripped down from them. A small cupboard at the 
mrther end of the room threw open its door spontaneously, 
and within was a human skeleton, tliat grinned with its 
< veless skull, and danoed up and down with its rattling 
bones. Then from the box glided forth the hissing snakes ; 
and creeping rapidly along, they twined themselves 
around the sleeper’s limbs, their cold slimy coils touching 
her fleshy making the blood freeze in her veins, and pro¬ 
ducing a feeling of indescribable horror. At the same 
time a corpse, in its winding-sheet, hung over the fire, 
fanning the embers with its putrid breadth, and stirring 
up some deadly hell-broth with its white and ghastly 
)lands. In another moment the corpse turned away from 
the .fire, and advancing in its grave-clothes towards the 
sleeper, extended the steaming poison towards her, ex¬ 
claiming in a deep and sepulchral voice, 4 ‘ It is ready ” 

Ida awoke with a loud scream. 

44 It is ready!” repeated the voice. 

She started up, and glanoed rapidly around her—almost 
expecting to find the horrors which she had dreamt really 
enacting around her, and the serpents encircling her 
limbs in their revolting folds. 

But in another moment she became aware that those 
horrors had only existed in a vision; and the old woman, 
now divested of her mask, stood before her. 

44 How long have I slept ?” she demanded, hastily. 

41 A good hour,” replied the poison-vender. 14 The fumes 
of this mixture overpowered you. But wherefore that cry 
with which you awoke ?” 

44 Oh l I had a fearful dream—a very fearful dream,” 
returned Ida, actually shaking herself to get rid of that 
cold, clnlling sensation whicn the horror of the vision 
had left behind it. 

4t I remember!” ejaculated the old woman, her ghastly 
countenance expanding into a witch-like smile : 44 this is 
the first of May—the Walpurgis night—the time when evil 
spirits have power over our dreams I Ah! my sweet lady, 
you have been plunged into a Walpurgis vision!” 

44 Assuredly your Italian wisdom must revolt against 
the gross German superstition ?” exclaimed Ida, in a 
contemptuous tone. 44 At all events, there is not a suffi¬ 
ciency of German blood in my veins to waft my spirit on 
the stream of such idle beliefs. But enough of that. 
31ay I never dream so horribly again. Is the mixture 
prepared ?” 

44 It is here,” answered the old woman, placing a small 
crystal phial in Ida’s hand. 44 Six drops of that liquid 
will produce a lingering decay that must terminate in 
death one year after the victim imbibes the dose. See I” 
she continued, in a tone of triumph : 44 the fire has ren¬ 
dered it white aud colourless. It is also tasteless. 
Nothing can be more easy than to administer it.” 

44 Enough. Here is your gold,” said the Baronoss. 

The old woman clutched tne purse with greedy hands ; 
and, while nothing else on earth could extract a spark of 
fire from her glassy eyes, the presence of gold possessed 
the power of awakening a short and evanescent gleam of 
briluanoy in those dull orbs. 


Carefully concealing the fatal phial in her bosom—thus 
placing nature’s subtle venom against the heart wherein 
lurked the most fatal moral poison—Ida took her leave 
of Signora Fontana, and hurried back to her own 
dwelling. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE ARTIST. 

Early on the following morning a young artist rose from 
his humble couch iu a miserable garret in Vienna. 

Having hastily dressed himself, he took from a cup¬ 
board a small piece of stale coarse bread, a pitcher of 
water, and a few cresses. * 

Upon this sorry fare he made his breakfast. 

When the bread and the cresses had disappeared, lie 
threw himself back in his chair—the only one there was 
in the room—and mused aloud. 

44 The bread is gone, and the cresses are gone,” he said. 
44 But the latter can be obtained with a little trouble 
from the nearest stream outside the walls of this great 
city. Tho same source will replenish my pitcher: or I 
need not even go so far to fill it 1 But the bread—the 
bread,” he added, bitterly; 44 whence is that to come ? It 
does not grow like the herbs and wild-fruits, ready to be 
plucked. It must be bought with money! AJi! money 
—and I have not the smallest copper coin that bears the 
imperial initial, remaining in my purse ! To think that 
in this wonderful city, to which so many persons flock 
from all parts of Germany to push their fortunes—where 
wealth seems to be boundless, and luxury has reached 
such an extraordinary height—to think that I should 
vainly toil and strive to earn an honest crust—I, who 
demand no more! Aud yet the old picture-dealer de¬ 
clares that I have some talent—some little talent; but 
then comes the withering—blighting assurance that tho 
arts require patrons, ana that he can give me but a 
miserable trine for my paintings ! Another month—an 
entire month must pass, ere I can perfect my 4 Death of 
Achilles and how am I to exist in the interval ? My 
sister ?—no! my vow prevents me from intruding myself 
upon her! Let her retain her riches, earned by her guilt i 
I would not, even though I were released from that vow 
—I would not receive assistance at her hands. But I 
must have bread—I cannot starve! Alas! these sad 
thoughts unnerve me. Let me contemplate my picture : 
it will give me courage! And perhaps,” he added, slowly, 
as he rose from his seat,— 44 perhaps if I show it to the 
old dealer, he will advance me a few small coins iu order 
to secure it when completed!” 

Animated with this hope—and wretched indeed must 
that heart be which hope will not animate!—the young 
artist advanced towards his easel; and, removing the 
linen cloth which covered the painting, he surveyed it 
with eyes of delight. 

For several months had he been engaged in that task 
—working all day, and sometimes a considerable portion 
of the night—living upon a crust and a few cresses or 
wild fruits, that he might husband his slender resources 
so as to avoid the necessity of hurrying his work in order 
to procure its price—and Destowing upon it all his talent, 
all his taste, and all his skill. 

He smiled as he contemplated it. 

44 Another month will be required to perfect that pic¬ 
ture,” he said; 44 and I cannot hold out another week— 
for I have not a crust and I have not a friend!” 

44 Be not too sure of that” observed a calm and quiet 
voice behind him. 

The artist turned round, and beheld a venerable-looking 
man, with a long white beard flowing on his breast, 
standing at his elbow. 

44 Yon were so profoundly wrapped up in admiration of 
your picture,” said the old man, his benevolent counte¬ 
nance expanding into a good-humoured smile, 44 that you 
did not hear me knock; and I therefore took the liberty 
of walking in.” 

44 Walking in !” repeated the artist; 44 that was impos¬ 
sible—the door was locked!” 

44 Not so,” answered the venerable stranger; and, ad¬ 
vancing towards the door, he threw it open. 

44 That is a sufficient proof of my error,” said the young 
artist, closing the door again. 44 1 must have forgotten 
to lock it last night ere I retired to rest. The truth is, 
kind sir,” he continued, 44 we all have our little feelings 
of pride— 

44 Pride!” ejaculated the stranger, his benevolent 
countenance suddenly assuming an expression of wither¬ 
ing contempt, 44 Are you ashamed of your poverty ? 
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Can you help it ? Are you not struggling energetically 
to triumph over it ? Oh! this abominable sentiment of 
pride, which makes men blush at that very obscurity and 
indigence which so often urges them to great achieve¬ 
ments and glorious deeds ! Do you think, young man, 
that if all were born rich, that there would be any scope 
for honourable ambition and emulation ? Do not talk to 
me of pride! Had you not been poor—had not your room 
required even the common necessaries cf life, sir, you 
k would not have received this visit from me.** 

“ How know you, sir,” asked the artist, blushing deeply 
• at these reproofs, “ that I am so thoroughly destitute as 
you describe me to be!” 

r “How do I know it?” repeated the old man, still 
Y sternly and bitterly : “ can you deny it ?” 

A And he glanced significantly around the naked walls,— 
his eyes resting with a most provoking scrutiny upon the 
miserable bed—the solitary chair—the ricketty table—the 
chipped ewer—the broken panes—the empty shelves,— 
and then fixing their glances altogether for some moments 
upon the faded garments of the artist himself. 

“ Can you deny it ?” again demanded the old man. 

“ Heaven knows that I cannot!” exclaimed the young 
man, bitterly; and he burst into tears. 

“ You need not invoke heaven to bear testimony to your 
condition,” said the old man, in a very serious tone. 
“ How long will it take you to perfect that picture ?” 

“ One month,” answered the artist, brushing away his 
tears—for this question inspired hope. 

“ And of course you intend to dispose of it?” continued 
the venerable stranger. 

“ Such is my desire—such my earnest prayer.” was the 
Tiasty reply. 

“ How much would the picture-dealer in the next street 
give you for it ?” demanded the old man. 

“ Rather let me a3k how you happen to know that I 
have any dealings with that individual ?” said the young 
artist, surveying his strange visitor with surprise. 

“ Suppose that he is in reality a good-hearted man— 
suppose that he knew me to be a patron of the arts— 
suppose that he mentioned your name favourably, and 
hinted at your poverty,” continued the stranger, whose 
countenance had resumed its benevolent expression,— 
“what then P” 

“If I suppose all that,” answered the artist, “ it will 
account for the honour your presence confers upon my 
garret.” 

“ There! give things their right names 1” exclaimed 
the old man. “You called this a garret—and surely 
enough it is one. But it must not be your abode any 
longer.” 

Tne artist's pale countenance became radiant with joy, 
as these words—uttered emphatically, and full of hope as 
they were—met his ears. 

“No—you must assume a position worthy of your 
talents,” continued the old man. 

His talents I Then he really did possess talents; for a 
|>atron of the fine arts—an individual who must be a judge 
in that sphere—had intimated as much. So thought the 
young artist, as he glanced towards his picture. 

The old gentleman seemed to read what was passing in 
his mind. 

“ Yes—you have talents,” he said; “and that Achilles 
is a proof of it. In a word, I am come to offer you a 
price for your picture. Will two thousand crowns meet 
your aspirations ?” 

“ Two thousand crowns!” repeated the artist. “Oh! 
sir—can you, who have penetrated into all the mysteries 
and secrets of my poverty,—can you thus banter me— 
trifle with me-” 

His words were cut short; for the old man threw a 
heavy purse of gold upon the table, saying in a calm and 
deliberate manner, “ There is half the amount I offered : 
take it as an earnest.” 

The artist fell at the feet of this friend whom Heaven 
seemed to have sent him in the hour of his pinching need. 

But to the young man’s astonishment, the venerable 
stranger burst out into a loud and ironical laugh. 

The artist rose abashed. 

“ Never kneel, young man, to anyone in human shape,” 
said his singular and (as he thought) eccentric visitor; 
“ for you know not whom you may thus worship. There 
is your money : is it a bargain ? Two thousand crowns 
for the picture ?” 

“ Your generosity far exceeds my most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations,” was the reply; “so far—so very far, that I 
know not whether I ought—-” 

“ Whether you ought to take the amount,” added the 
old man, impatiently. “ Do not hesitate—it is nothing 


to me, and it is much to you. The picture will therefore 
become mine, when you have completed it. That affair 
is settled. I have now to speak to you on a subj ect equally 
important,—if not more so,—at least to another. Are you 
prepared to testify your good will towards me, in return 
tor the slight service which I have rendered you ?” 

“ Can you ask me the question ?” exclaimed the artist, 
in a tone replete with gratitude. “You may command 
me now—and for ever.” 

“ You are most indiscreet in your language, young sir,” 
said the old man. “ How can you pledge yourself for ever 
to one whose name you do not even know ? But let that 
pass. I must have some conversation with you. I will 
take your single chair: do you seat yourself upon your 
couch; and we shall discourse more at our ease. 

The artist did as ho was desired: his singular visitor 
deposited himself in the chair; and then spoke in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE ANTIDOTE. 

“ In the first place, my dear young friend,” said the 
venerable old man, addressing himself to the artist, “ I 
must prove to you that I am fully acquainted with cer¬ 
tain private details connected with your family,—the 
more readily to induce you to place implicit confidence 
in me. I have already shown you tliat I am no stranger 
to all which immediately relates to yourself.” 

“And you have availed yourself of that knowledge to 
effect the most generous purposes,” interrupted the 
young artist. 

“ I am glad you think so,” said the old gentleman. 
“ But, to be brief, I must tell you that although you pass 
under a feigned name in this city, you are known to me. 
You are Otto Pianalla.” 

“Some fiend must have told you that!” exclaimed 
the young artist, bounding on the bed where he was 
seated. 

“ Do not interrupt me, Otto,” continued the old gen¬ 
tleman, with a singular smile, the meaning of which was 
unintelligible to the artist. “ You discovered the intrigue 
which existed between your sister Ida and the Count of 
Aurana—and— i -” 

“ And I challenged that false lord to an equal conflict,” 
added Pianalla, hastily. 

“Equal, indeed!” repeated the stranger, ironically. 
“ He disarmed you at the first blow!” 

“And yet I was not a coward,” observed the artist, 
bitterly; “ but I was faint—weary—famished-” 

“ I know it all,” interrupted the old man. “ With the 
point of his sword at your throat, Faust compelled you 
to take a vow that you would never molest him nor his 
paramour again.” 

“ All this is as true as if you had been a witnesss of the 
whole transaction,” exclaimed the young artist; “and 
yet the night was dark, and the sky overclonded, and 
naught, save the eye of Heaven—” 

“ Nay, nay,” cried the old man, impatiently, “ it was 
precisely on account of the almost utter darkness of the 
night, that neither you nor your foe dreamt of the pre¬ 
sence of a witness concealed amongst the trees. You see 
that I know all.” 

“ And what must you think of me when you reflect that 
I accepted my life at the hands of the man who has dis¬ 
honoured my sister ?” cried Otto, blushing deeply. “ But 
let me not lose your good opinion on that account, I im¬ 
plore you! I had compelled the villain to acknowledge 
his child: I had forced him to cross swords with me; 
and, when I lay powerless at his feet, of what avail was 
my poor life to him ? Had I not done all that mortal 
could do in behalf of the dishonoured name of his 
family ?” 

“Your conduct needs no apology, young man,” re¬ 
turned the venerable stranger. “ Mortals cling in¬ 
stinctively to their wretched existence,” he added with 
some bitterness of manner, “ as the miser hugs his 
coffer,—even while that life, like the miser’s gold, is the 
source of naught save pain, apprehension, and anxiety.” 

“ How is it that ono so benevolent in appearance and 
in deeds as you, can entertain ideas which reflect so little 
honour upon the human race ?” asked Otto, who sur¬ 
veyed and listened to his companion with varying senti¬ 
ments of surprise, respect, and vague suspicion. 

“ Were I to answer thee, young man,” was the solemn 
reply, “ I should tell a tale which it neither suits me to 
relate, nor would become thee to hear. Let us return to 
the main topic of our conversation. You have obeyed 
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the vow which you pledged to Faust; you hare adopted 
a feigned name, and you have struggled for your bread. 
That conflict with the world is now over; for there lies 
the gold that may prove the foundation-stone of thy 
fortune. But neither thy past sufferings nor thine 
approaching prosperity should make thee forgetful of 
the welfare of others.” 

“Nor shall my heart ever be so hardened, sir!” 
ejaculated Otto. “You have acted as my friend,—you 
are intimately acquainted with all that concerns me. 
Show me how I can prove myself worthy of your esteem 
—deserving of your confidence.” 

“ I will put you to that test,” said the old man. “ The 
Lady Theresa incurs at this moment the greatest possible 
danger.” 

“That amiable lady who is wedded to a man so utterly 
unworthy of her!” cried Otto, his countenance glowing 
with indignation. 

“ Yon possess a chivalrous spirit,” said the stranger; 
“ I could not have addressed myself to one who is better 
qualified to undertake the task of saving the deceived and 
yet unsuspecting wife of Faust from the terrific peril 
vjbujh hangs over her head.” 

£ever that peril be,” exclaimed Otto, his enthu¬ 
siasm kindling as the stranger thus appealed to his 
generous feelings, “ name it, and I will constitute myself 
her championunless, indeed,” he added, mournfully, 
—“unless, by so doing, I forfeit the pledge I made to her 
unworthy husband.” 

“You can save her; and yet your interference shall 
remain unknown to Faust or his guilty paramour, Ida/ 4 
said the old man. 44 In one word, her life is menaced— 
a subtle poison is prepared for her—and this evening will 
it be administered I” 

“ Holy Virgin! can such things be ?” ejaculated Otto, 
with horror expressed upon his countenance. 

“ My good young man, you know but little of this 
world if you suppose that a wretch like your sister Ida 
will consent to remain the partner of that brutal man to 
whom Faust, in order to serve his own purposes, induced 
her to link herself.” 

“ And can it be my own sister—Ida—she, to whom my 
mother, on the bed of death, left a blessing,—can it 
be-” 

“ All that I tell you is as true as that yonder is your 
picture, and that here is your gold!” exclaimed the old 
man. “ Will you follow my counsel, and yet ask me no 
questions ?” 

“I see that you are anxious to prevent a crime,” 
answere'd Pianalla ; “ and Heaven knows how readily I 
will second you hi your generous endeavours. Besides, 

' have you not shown me every inducement to put confi¬ 
dence in you. Speak : I will obey.” 

“ Ida possesses a poison against which she has been 
taught to believe there exists no antidote,” said the old 
man: “ but here—here,” he continued, taking a small 
crystal phial, filled with a colourless fluid, from his 
doublet,—“ here is an essence which will counteract the 
most virulent venom that mortal ingenuity can distil 
from the substances of earth.” 

“ You would have me present that precious talisman 
to the Countess of Aurana ?” demanded Otto. 

“ Silly boy!” ejaculated the old man; “ dost thou think 
that she would willingly partake of that essence, unless 
she received ample explanation from the lips of him who 

roffered it ? And would you advise that her life should 

e embittered by the knowledge of her husband’s criminal 
intrigue with her who was once her menial ?” 

“ Does Faust then know of the horrible intentions of 
my sister?” asked Pianalla. 

“No,” replied the old man. “He still loves Theresa 
in his own way—in the way of his own bad heart;—but 
he loves Ida also. This singular state of mind may 
account to you for the marriage which he effected between 
your sister and the Baron of Czernin. In administering 
the poison to Theresa, Ida consults her own ambitious 
schemes only—follows the evil intentions of her own 
heart alone. But were you to reveal even this much to 
Theresa, the explanation would be incomplete and un¬ 
satisfactory to that lady, for she would ask, 4 Why does 
Ida wish me ill V ” 

“I understand you,” observed Otto. “Theresa must 
drink of that elixir without being aware that she partakes 
of it. 44 But how is this to be effected ?” 

14 By your aid,” answered the old man. 44 This evening 
there will be a banquet at Aurana mansion. Ida will no 
doubt contrive to seat herself next to the Countess, and 
will most probably seize an opportunity to infuse the j 
contents of her phial into the cup of her unsuspecting j 


friend. Within four-and-twenty hours from that moment 
must the Countess swallow the antidote, or its virtue will 
be of no avail. To-morrow Faust has engagements in 
Vienna, and will be absent from his mansion during the 
day. You must see Theresa upon some excuse,—you must 
enjoin her, on certain grounds which you cannot explain, 
not to speak to her husband of your visit,—and you will 
doubtless find some opportunity of effecting your pur¬ 
pose.” 

44 A thousand difficulties present themselves in my ima¬ 
gination, to that project,” Baid Otto. 

44 The resolute mind overcomes all difficulties, young 
man,” returned the stranger. “Trust to my wisdom— 
or rather my foresight,—and you will succeed!” 

“Ah! sir,—shall I not tnereby break my vow to 
Faust ?” asked Pianalla, hastily. 

• “ Your vow was to the effect that you would never 
seek to interfere again with the guilty connexion which 
subsists between the Count and your sister, and that your 
knowledge of it should remain a profound secret in your 
own breast. If you beheld your sister Ida thrust the 
Lady Theresa into the Danube, would you not plunge 
into the wave and rescue her ?” demanded the old man. 
44 Would your vow appear to bar the course of your own 
free will in such a case ?” 

44 Your reasoning convinces me, sir,” answered Qtto. 
44 Oh! heavens,—that a brother should thus be called 
upon to counteract the crimes of his sister!” 

“Such is the world,” said the old man, drily; then 
rising from his seat, he added, 44 Fail not, I enjoin thee, 
to follow my counsel in this instance—and, as you value 
my favour, treasure the secret of our conversation in your 
own breast. Remember,—a word incautiously dropped 
may lead to a fearful exposure of your sister’s guilt; and 
the result will be the ruin of Theresa’s happiness. Act 
with caution—yet resolutely: to-morrow evening thou 
wilt see me again !” 

The old man hurried out of the room. 

For some minutes Otto Pianalla remained buried in 
deep thought; and then, when he looked up and found 
himself alone, he fancied for an instant that he had been 
dreaming. 

But a single glance towards the table dispelled his 
doubts; for there lay the gold—and there also was the 
crystal phial. 

44 Oh! Ida—Ida, my sister! ” ejaculated Otto; 44 and art 
thou indeed so lost, so guilty, so depraved, that I—even 
I, thy brother—am called upon to save thy intended 
victim ? Did not that blessing which was wafted to thee 
on the dying breath of thy poor mother, instil purer, 
holier thoughts into thy soul ? Wretched girl—over what 
an abyss of misery dost thou hover;—and I—I am bound 
by a vow to thy paramour which restrains the hand that 
I would stretch out to save thee! But this old man who 
was here ere now, who spoke to me so familiarly on all 
these subjects, and who acts with so much mystery,— 
who can he be ? How did he learn the guilty design of 
my sister ? Perhaps he will inform me when he comes 
again. At all events, he means wellOh! yes—it is im¬ 
possible that he could deceive me!” 

Then Otto advanced towards the table, and took up the 
phial. He drew out the stopper: the liquor was without 
odour of any kind. He touched it witn his tongue—it 
was tasteless. 

44 Haply that old man is some skilful 'compounder of 
drugs and distiller of rare juices and essences,” he said to 
himself: “accident has made him acquainted with my 
sister’s designs; that same accident which gave him an 
insight into my own affairs! Thus, while he encouraged 
me in my honest exertions, he resolved to put my good 
feelings to the test, by employing me as his agent to 
counteract the designs of my sister. I understand it 
all:—he is one who performs his charitable, his humane, 
and his virtuous deeds in private! Yes—he shall be 
obeyed! I will see Theresa: I will save her from this 
peril which hangs over her!” 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Theresa’s sorrows. 

On the following day, at about noon, the Countess of 
Aurana was seated alone in her chamber. 

She had dismissed her attendant, in order to commune 
unrestrained with herself. 

For the young lady was not completely happy: there 
were various subjects on which her mind was somewhat 
ill at ease;—and yet she frequently reproached herself 
for being too ready to conjure up imaginary evils. 
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In the first place Faust was very frequently absent from 
her ; and she was at a loss to conceive how business of 
any kind conld demand the attention of one whose affairs 
evinced such illimitable prosperity as his. She did not 
suspect for one moment that there was a rival who claimed 
a portion of his love : her own purity of sonl and fidelity 
of heart were incapable of even permitting such an idea 
to obtain existence, without good cause, in her breast. 

At night Faust would frequently start, and even cry 
aloud, as if under the oppressive influence of evil dreams 
—and, during the dav, the eyes of his affectionate wife 
would often detect a dark cloud suddenly overshadowing 
his brow. She had questioned him on those subjects ;— 
she had intimated her fears that some secret sorrow 
weighed upon his soul;—but he had invariably evaded a 
direct reply, or else attempted to reassure her with kind 
words, murmured amidst soft kisses. 

She had appeared to be satisfied, because she saw that 
any importunity on her part, in respect to the evidences 
of a disturbed mind which she had recognised in him, 
would not tend to console him;—nevertheless, she could 
not help looking upon those frequent absences—those 
startings and ejaculations by night—and those dark 
moments by day, as bearing close relationship to some 
seoret source of woe which her husband nourished. 

Nor was this all which afflicted the pure mind of that 
lady. She had noticed,—and oh I with what intense 
sorrow! that Faust never bestowed a caress upon the 
infant Adela, unless she presented the child to him, and 
with an imploring glance engaged him to notice it! It 
had even struck her that Faust paid more attention (as 
well indeed he might!) towards the son of the Archduke 
and Maria. She endeavoured—oh! how strenuously she 
endeavoured to reason with herself against these sus- 
icions; but whenever she had succeeded in convincing 
erself that the coldness of Faust towards Adela, ana 
his preference in favour of the little Maximilian, were 
only the result of fancy on her part,—whenever she had 
resolved to banish such ideas in future, as unjust towards 
her husband, and destructive of her own happiness,— | 
then did appearances once more arise to re-awaken all her 
wretched suspicions in her mind. 

She knew not w'hether it were by dint of pondering 
upon this source of infelicity,—or wnether it were that 
her tastes and affections were despotically and yet im¬ 
perceptibly led bv those of her husband,—but she could 
not conceal from herself the fact that the oftener she saw 
the infant Maximilian, the more attached she grew to¬ 
wards him. It seemed to her as if she could take him in 
her arms, and press him to her bosom with more heart¬ 
felt sincerity—with more enthusiastic ardour—with 
more tender warmth, than she experienced when oaress- 
ing the little Adela. Against this feeling she wrestled— 
she struggled—she combatted with all her forceshe 
wept—she prayed—she reasoned with herself—she re- 
roached herself—she accused herself,—she exerted all 
er energy to stifle the preference whose existence she 
could not conceal fromnerself, but which she deemed 
most wicked and unnatural. 

She would sit for hours together by the bed on which 
Adela slept, contemplating the child's cherub counte¬ 
nance, and summing up all the arguments and combining 
all the motives she could devise, to induce herself, to be¬ 
stow all—all her affections on the innocent babe. Or, 
again, when Adela was awake, Theresa would take the 
infant in her arms, cover it with kisses—play with it— 
address it in the most endearing terms—study all its 
little wants and mutely expressed whims—fondle it—do 
all she could to make herself love it—and yet, back- 
back to her soul would come the terrible conviction that 
she would rather Adela had been Maximilian! 

To a woman of Theresa's goodness of heart, virtue, 
and piety, such a state of mind was fraught with the 
most gloomy presages ; and she even looked upon herself, 
at times, as one who outraged the finest feelings which 
the Deity has implanted in the heart of woman-the 
tenderness of maternity! 

But how great was her surprise on a certain occasion— 
a few days previous to the one on which we find her sit¬ 
ting alone in her chamber, communing with herself,— 
how great was her surprise, we say, when, in the reci¬ 
procal outpourings of confidence, the Archduchess 
Maria confessed that she also had blamed herself for 
harbouring feelings of a parallel nature—that she , in a 
word, entertained the strange and mysterious conviction 
that she loved Adela better than the little Maximilian ! 

Then those noble and estimable ladies had mingled 
their tears together, and had essayed to solace each 
other;—then nad they prayed in concert that the feel¬ 


ings, which they deemed so unnatural and unholy, 
might be changed into the full effusion of maternal ten¬ 
derness towards the legitimate objects of such love. Alas ! 
little did they suspect that the outpourings of that affec¬ 
tion were actually flowing in the proper channels, and 
that they were in reality obeying tne dictates of nature, 
while they reproached themselves for outraging its laws. 
Little did they imagine that when Theresa loved Maxi¬ 
milian better than Adela, she was demonstrating a holy 
preference towards her own son; little did they deem 
that when Maria embraced Adela with a more lieart-fclt 
warmth than Maximilian, she was acting in obedience to 
those natural impulses which conducted her towards her 
own daughter! 

But, supposing as they did that each loved the other’s 
child better than her own, they forbore from revealing’ 
the real state of their feelings to their husbands:—and 
that was the only secret which they cherished, in refer¬ 
ence to those to whom, in all other instances, they looked 
for counsel and advice, as well as for tenderness and love. 

It mnst, however, be observed that the Archduke en¬ 
tertained no preference in respect to the children which, 
did violence to his feelings. He loved the little Maximi¬ 
lian with the most sincere tenderness. In thi^ ”^Jdcfc, 
therefore, Maria was more happy than Tlieicsa; for 
while the former beheld her own unaccountable prefer¬ 
ence unshared by the Archduke, the latter was com¬ 
pelled to admit to herself that her own peculiar feelings 
were, so far as she conld judge, participated in by her 
husband! 

* The reader can now understand that melancholy state 
of mind to which the Lady Theresa was a prey, when a 
servant entered her room to inform her that ft person re¬ 
quested an interview with her. 

The Countess immediately proceeded to the apartment 
where the stranger was waiting; and it was with feelings 
of pleasure that she recognised Otto Pianalla. He it 
was who had painted the portrait of her husband, whioh. 
had been a partial solace to her when Faust was a pri¬ 
soner in the dungeons of Wittenberg, previously to their 
marriage; and this circumstance—together with the fact 
of the near ties of relationship which existed between 
Otto and Ida —induced the Countess to greet the young 
artist as a friend. 

Otto was dressed in good but plain attire; and 
nothing about his appearance afforded any indication of 
those privations which he had suffered during the past 
year. 

“You are welcome, Messer Pianalla,'* said Theresa, 
pointing to a seat. “ But wherefore are yon such a 
stranger amongst those whom you should believe ever 
willing to reckon you amongst the number of their 
friends ?" 

“ Many circumstances have combined to render me the 
stranger your ladyship denominates me," answered 
Otto; “ but chiefly the simplicity of my habits, which do 
not fit me for gay and courtly company. I may also 
observe that I do not approve of the matrimonial con¬ 
nexion which my sister has formed; and I do not even 
intend her to know that I am in this neighbourhood.” 

“Indeed!" exclaimed Theresa, with a smile; “then 
am I to suppose that you enjoin me secrecy on that 
head ?" 

“ Such is my prayer to your ladyship," said Otto; 11 and 
I must even request that my visit may remain unknown 
to the Count of Aurana." 

“ Are yon afraid that my husband will let slip in Ida's 
presence, the first time he sees her, a word which will 
make her aware of your visit to this mansion P Cer¬ 
tainly, I have no anxiety to render Ida unhappy by 
allowing her to learn, directly or indirectly, your hos¬ 
tility to the union which she has formed ; but, to speak 
truly, Messer Pianalla, you carry your resentment beyond j 
the limits of generosity and propriety." 

“ Ah! my lady, there are secrets in all families—and 
ours is not an exception to the general rule. ' Do not 
judge harshly of me, continued Pianalla;—“ I have not 
naturally a hard heart;—but there are circumstances 
which compel me to keep my visit to this mansion a 
profound secret to all save you. And now your ladyship 
may wonder wherefore I have ventured to intrude upon « 
your presence!" 

“Nay—there is no intrusion," said Theresa: “I re- ] 
ceived yon—as I ever shall receive yon, I hope—as a 
friend." 

“ I shall always study to deserve your ladyship's good 
opinion," returned Pianalla. “ Journeying in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, I should have deemed myself wanting in 
courtesy and gratitude towards yon who were so long a 
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kind mistress to mv sister, did I not call to assure myself 
of your ladyship's health and happiness.’* 

“ And since yon have thus rendered Anrana an hononr 
which you will not pay to the mansion of the Baron Yon 
Czernin in Vienna, I cannot allow yon to proceed on your 
journey without offering you such fare as our dwelling 
may afford.” 

With these words Theresa summoned the domestics; 
and a collation was immediately served up. 

This hospitality was precisely in accordance with Otto's 
views and hopes; a3 it afforded him an opportunity of 
administering the elixir to the Countess. 

Availing himself of a favourable moment, he poured 
the contents of the small phial into her cup, which he 
had already nearly filled with Rhenish wine and iced 
water. 

Then he drank to the health and happiness of herself 
and those who were near and dear to her; and she re¬ 
sponded to his good wishes. 

On the previous evening, at a grand festival, Ida had 
indeed administered Signora Fontana’s poison to the 
Countess; but this amiable lady had now imbibed the 
antidote! 

But whence came that antidote — since the Italian 
woman, who was so well skilled in all the venomous 
substances of the earth, had declared that no mortal 
could counteract that poison which she had compounded 
for Ida? 

Who was that strange, cynical, and yet seemingly bene¬ 
volent old man that employed the young artist thus- to 
counteract Ida’s infamous design ? 

The course of our narrative will develope these mys¬ 
teries. 

Otto took leave of the Countess, and returned to his 
attic—for he had not as yet had leisure to procure a more 
suitable abode. 

But the old man kept not the appointment which he 
made with the young artist. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE GREER LADY. 

Eight months had elapsed since the incidents related in 
the three or four preceding chapters; and time had given 
birth to the year 1496. 

It was on a beautiful frosty afternoon that the Countess 
Ida was walking with her paramour, Faust, in a secluded 
part of the ramparts of the imperial city. 

Their conversation was carried on in a low, yet solemn 
tone; Faust was the principal speaker; and his guilty 
mistress listened to him with the most profound atten¬ 
tion. 

“ No—not even to you, Ida,” said the Count of Aurana, 
<{ cam I reveal all the horrors whioh I witnessed on that 
terrible occasion. I cannot explain to myself how it was 
that I was enabled to brace my nerves with the sufficient 
courage to undertake that dreadful venture. My curiosity 
was, however, intense, and a superhuman power seemed 
to support me. But, oh! with what feelings did I pursue 
my way amidst the convulsions of nature, following the 
steps of the fiend, who was leading me to one of the 
avenues of his terrible kingdom.” 

“ And wherefore have you never spoken to me of all 
this before?” asked Ida. “Eight long months have 
elapsed since yon undertook that fearful expedition; and 
this is the first time you have ever breathed a word con¬ 
cerning it in my hearing? Am I no longer worthy of 
your confidence ?—I who am so well acquainted with the 
mysteries of your fate ?” 

“ Many and many a time have I been on the point of 
revealing to you all I saw on that occasion, beloved 
Ida,” answered Faust; “but my soul has revolted from 
the dread subject,—and I know not even now how I came 
to touch upon it! Perchance it is that you appear more 
tender to-day—more endeared to me than ever you were 
before; perchance it is that as time passes on so rapidly, 
I feel the irresistible necessity of communicating every 
secret of my soul to some mortal being; and no one can 
be the repository of my feelings save yourself ! But ask 
me no more of what I saw in those regions where I am 
doomed, in a little space—a few short years, to take up 
my abode to all eternity : at least, question me no fur¬ 
ther on this occasion. Another time, Ida,—another time 
I will tell you all,—yes, all!** 

“ I will not compel you to ponder upon so terrible a 
topic,” said Ida. 

“Ponder on it!” ejaculated Faust, almost wildly. 
“ Oh I when is it absent from my memory ?** 


“But wherefore thus despond?” asked Ida. “Havo 
yon not yet many years left to enjoy all the luxuries and 
pleasures of earth ? Is not every delight whieh this 
world possesses within your reach ?” 

“ Can the wine-cup taste sweet, Ida, when venom is in 
the dregs ? Can the rose please with its odonr when a 
poisonous reptile is concealed within its leaves?” de¬ 
manded Faust, bitterly. 

“ The demon is your slave,” said Ida, resolutely; “ can¬ 
not his power supply you with some talisman against the 
ideas and memories whieh thus haunt you ? 

“Ah! *tis a happy thought, Ida!” exclaimed Faust. 
“ I will think on it. Leave me, Ida,—I would now be 
alone with my reflections.” 

They parted. 

Faust continued his moody walk along the ramparts, 
while Ida descended the nearest flight oi steps which led 
into the city. 

She then pursued her way rapidly homewards. 

At the same moment that she reached the gate of the 
Czernin mansion, a female of commanding height, and 
closely veiled, accosted her, saying, “ Tell me, kind lady, 
is this the abode of the Baron of Czernin ?” 

These words were uttered in a sweet but melancholy 
tone, and in perfectly good German, though with a foreign 
accent. The costume of the stranger was also different 
from that usually worn by German women, and seemed 
rather to belong to some oriental clime. 

“ This is the mansion of the Baron of Czernin,** an¬ 
swered Ida. “ Do you wish to see any of its inmates ?’* 

“ My business is with the Baron himself, lady/* was the 
reply; and as the stranger spoke she partially drew aside 
her veil. 

Ida then beheld the lovely but melancholy and care-worn 
countenance of a woman whose age was apparently 
thirty. Her complexion was that of a brunette; her 
eyes were large, dark, and melting; and nothing could 
equal the splendour of her luxuriant, jet black hair. 
There was something queenly—something commanding 
in that beauty which was thus suddenly revealed to the 
Baroness of Czernin. The high forehead, the admirable 
Grecian outline of feature, the thin vermilion lips, the 
pearly teeth, and the swan-like neck, formed an 
assemblage of charms, which for an instant dazzled even 
Ida; and it was in a tone expressive of more courtesy 
than she usually manifested towards any of her husband’s 
visitors, that she requested the beautiful stranger to 
enter the mansion. 

When they were alone iu the principal saloon together, 
Ida summoned Gertrude, and inquired if the Baron were 
at home. 

The reply was in the negative. 

The absence of her husband at that moment was exactly 
suitable to Ida’s views, for she longed to ascertain what 
connexion could possibly exist between the elegant woman 
who now sate beside her on the ottoman, and the Baron 
of Czernin. 

Having made a signal for Gertrude to withdraw, Ida 
turned towards her guest, and said, “You hear that, his 
lordship is absent for the present; but he will return 
shortly; and if you will rest yourself in the meantime, 
I shall esteem myself honoured by your society.** 

“With your permission, lady, I will await the retpru 
of the Baron of Czernin,** answered the stranger ; then 
after a moment*s pause, she said,—but apparently with 
an effort, “ Tell me, lady, are you the Baron’s wife ?** 

“ I am the Baroness of Czernin,** replied Ida. 

The fair stranger surveyed her for some instants with 
the deepest interest; and then, as if musing to herself, 
she m umpired, “Yes,—you are beautiful—very beautiful; 
and you are younger, too, than I! Oh! I need not be 
astonished;—and yet ” 

She checked herself, and hastily dashed away the tears 
from her long silken lashes. 

“ Does my presence excite unpleasant ideas in your 
mind, lady ?** asked Ida, who was now burning with 
curiosity to ascertain the cause of her guest’s emotion. 

“ Your presence is a source of grief to me in one sense,” 
answered the stranger in a melancholy voice; “and yet 
the kindness of your tone soothes ray wounded spirit. 
Pardon me, lady,—pardon me, if I see in you a successful 
rival; and yet, Heaven knows, that I am incapable of 
harbouring enmity or ill-feeling towards you! But tell 
me—has your hus hand ever mentioned to you the name of 
Irene, the daughter of the merchant of Damascus ?** 

“Never,” answered Ida. 

“It is as well that he should have forgotten me 
altogether, since another now possesses his love!” said 
the stranger, mournfully. “ I am that Irene to whom I 
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ere now alluded j and I knew him who is now your hus-1 
band, many years ago.*' 

“ Methinks that I can read in your words and manner 
a tale of affections early formed and eventually blighted," 
said the wily Baroness, in a sympathising tone. “ Is it so ? 
Speak confidentially ; I can commiserate—I can console 
you,—but shall not blame yon." 

“ Oh 1 lady, how grateful am I for these generous 
assurances on your part !** ejaculated Irene. “ You have 
divined rightly! Fifteen years have now elapsed since 
my father, who was a Greek merchant, dwelling at 
Damascus, rescued a young European, who was travelling 
in Syria, from a horde of banditti in the desert. I will 
not weary you with the details of that occurrence. Suffice 
it to say, that the traveller was grievously wounded, and 
all his attendants were slain in the conflict. My father 
ordered his slaves to form a litter to convey him to 
Damascus; and on his arrival at our dwelling, every 
attention was administered to him. It was my duty to 
watch by his couch, bathe his feverish brow, and place 
the cooling beverage to his parched lips ; for in the east, 
lady, there are few of our sex who are not in some degree 
acquainted with the healing qualities of different 
medicines. His recovery was long and tedious : months 
passed away, and he still remained weak and feeble from 
the wounds which he had received. At length he was 
enabled to leave his couch, and walk in the garden be¬ 
longing to our dwelling. He leant upon my arm: he 
would have no other support—none other to minister to 
him than myself. For a year he remained with us. He 
told us that he was the Baron of Czernin, that he was 
travelling for his pleasure, and that he was possessed of 
great wealth and large estates in his native land. I have 
said enough to show you that we were much together ; 
and you can forgive me if I add, that my first and only 
love was devoted to him. My father was wealthy ; the 
riches of Demetrius Notaras were proverbial in the fair 
capital of Syria. There was no apparent obstacle to our 
happiness; for—pardon me again, lady,—if I tell you, 
that Theodore von Czernin proffered me his hand, as he 
declared I already possessed his heart. / 

“ Proceed," said Ida, seeing that the beautiful Greek 
hesitated. “You cannot offend me—for neither you nor I 
have willingly wronged each other.'* 

“ No, lady—for you must have been a child when those 
events occurred; and I had numbered fourteen years—an 
age at which the females of that sunny land are ac¬ 
counted almost women. My father," continued Irene, 
after a short pause, “ consented to our union. The pre¬ 
parations were made,—the day was fixed. I cannot now 
bear to dwell upon the happiness—the ineffable, celestial 
bliss which I enjoyed when walking in our delicious gar¬ 
dens with him I loved, and conversing on our prospects 
of bliss, the evening before the morn that, as I fondly 
hoped, was to unite us for ever.** 

Irene again dashed away the tears from her eyes, and 
conquering the emotions which these reminiscences con¬ 
jured up, proceeded thus:— 

“ We parted soon after sunset. I retired to my own 
apartment to complete the preparations for my bridal; 
and Theodore—pardon me if I call him by that name- 
proceeded, as I believed, to the bazaar, to conclude some 
purchases which he had contemplated. But I never saw 
him again. He came not back to the house that evening 
—nor on the next day—nor on the next 1 His mysterious 
disappearance plunged my father and myself into the 
greatest grief. We feared that some terrible accident had 
overtaken him: for we believed that he was too honour¬ 
able to quit us thus of his own accord. Lady, you can 
conceive my anguish; I cannot describe it. k after 
week—month after month—year after year, passed away. 
My mother had died in my infancy ; I was an only child ; 
and the death of my father, about ten years ago, left me 
with immense wealth, but without a protector—almost 
without a friend. Often and often did I contemplate a 
journey to this far-off city, to seek him whom I never 
ceased to love—whose image I never ceased to cherish. 
But then I thought that if he should return, and not find 
me in Damascus, the obstacles that separated us might 
be increased ; and I also reasoned within myself, that if 
he were indeed alive, and at liberty, he would fly to 
me if he still loved me. My only solace was the con¬ 
templation of a magnificent necklace, which he had 
presented to me on the eve of our intended bridal.** 

Irene drew from beneath the folds of the dnalma, or 
oriental pelisse, which she wore, a small box made of 
sandal wood. She did not, however, immediately open 
it; but holding it, as it were,'mechanically in her hand, 
she thus concluded her narrative 


“ Year after year passed away, lady—year after year of 
sorrow, suspense, and dying hopes! Many a wealthy 
youth of my own nation sought my love; but that was 
not mine to give. I vowed that my heart should exist as 
a shrine sacred only to the memory of him to whom my 
first affections and virgin faith were plighted. My bosom 
inurned his well-beloved image; and even that fidelity 
and that devotion on my part were as a solace to me in 
this long, tedious interval. At length I learnt accident¬ 
ally, from a Greek merchant who arrived at Damascus, 
that the Baron of Czernin had returned to Vienna—re¬ 
turned to his native city—after an absence of twelve 
years. From the same source I gathered that he had 
claimed and recovered his sequestered property, and 
that he had apparently fixed himself in the German 
capital. It was also told me that he was leading a gay 
and happy life—as if to indemnify himself for years of 
suffering. Then my heart sank within me ; and a voice 
seemed to whisper to me that I was beloved no longer ! 
‘Alas!* I thought; ‘perhaps he believes that I myself 
cannot have remained faithful to my plight, throughout 
this weary lapse of time.* And then I resolved to under¬ 
take a journey to Vienna—to seek him—to tell him that 
he knew not the heart which was devoted to him—and to 
restore to him this necklace which I looked upon as tho 
pledge of his own love. My pride was aroused:—not that 
I entertained enmity towards him;—oh ! no—I would 
even now die to serve him ! But I felt that I could not 
treasure the gift of one who had either repented of his 
vows towards me, or who had been led to believe me 
faithless. Placing my property under the control of an 
upright Armenian merenant, who had known the family 
of Notaras for years, and taking with me sufficient gold 
and jewels to defray the expenses of my joufhey, I set 
out, attended by two faithful slaves# I need not recount 
the perils and difficulties of this arduous undertaking. 
Six months ago did I leave Damascus; and a variety of 
circumstances have delayed my progress. At length, 
last evening, I arrived in Vienna. You may well conceive 
that my first inquiry at the inn where I stopped, was 
concerning the Baron of Czernin. Then did I hear of his 
marriage for tho first time;—for the merchant who had 
made me acquainted at Damascus with the particulars 
concerning the re-appearance of the Baron in this city, 
had commenced his journey to Syria before your union 
took place. Thus all my hopes—for, pardon me, lady, if 
encouraged by your sympathy and in obedience to tho 
dictates of my own feelings, I confess that I had enter¬ 
tained hopes,—as who would not in my situation ?—all 
those hopes, I say, were suddenly destroyed I Then I 
resolved more seriously than ever to return this necklace 
to him who gave it. But not a word of reproach, lady— 
not a syllable of blame, would have passed my lips, had 
I obtained an interview with your husband. No—my 
desire, my only remaining ambition was to relieve him of 
any compunction which he might feel by assuring him of 
my forgiveness—convincing mm of my fidelity—and re¬ 
storing the gift which I had once prized so highly ! If I 
have erred, lady, in thus unbosoming my feelings to you % 
it has been from no improper motive:—my views are- 
pure—my designs are holy! Nor can you reproach your 
husband for having forgotten those vows which be 
plighted in the ardour of youth, and perhaps under the 
influence of gratitude, rather than love,—vows which 
sober reflection may have taught him to regret, and 
which circumstances may have obliged him to recant! No 
—lady—this narrative cannot, must not interrupt the 
free course of your felicity: nor will your generous nature 
permit you to harbour enmity towards one who can have 
now no right, and assuredly has no pretensions, to be your 
rival !** 

For a moment even Ida was affected by the touching 
and pathetic language of the Greek lady, who again wiped 
away the crystal tears from her eyes—those eyes which 
were dark as the midnight heaven when it appears in tho 
light of its countless stars. 

“ When first I entered your hospitable mansion, lady,*' 
said Irene, after a long pause, “it was my intention to 
deliver this necklace into the hands of the Baron of 
Czernin. But your sweet sympathy has elicited my sad 
story; and I have no longer any pretence for remaining 
here. It will be better that I should not see your lord. 
Take this box, lady—it contains the gift of which I have 
spoken :—take it—return it to your husband—and tell him 
all that you deem it right and fitting for him to know.** 

Ida received the box from the hands of the Greek lady, 
who rose from her seat, and was about to bid the 
Baroness farewell, when the door suddenly opened, and 
the lord of the mansion himself entered the apartment. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE MEETING. 

Stbange was the contrast that existed between Ida von 
Czernin and Irene Notaras. 

Both were eminently beautiful;—but their minds, how 
different were theyi The former was possessed of the 
most consummate arts of hypocrisy—the latter was 
frankness, candour, and perfect guilelessness: the former 
concealed a detestable soul beneath an appearance of re¬ 
serve and sedateness—the latter was endowed with the 
most generous feelings, which gave a charm to her in- 
enuous manners and discourse: the former possessed 
esires of fiery violence beneath that calm exterior which 
was so well calculated to deceive—the latter had been 
tutored by disappointment, sorrow, and maidenly pride 
to subdue the rebellious passions of youththe former, 
in a word, was a very fiend in a lovely guise—the latter 
was in mind and appearance &s perfect as woman can be. 

. Nor shall we blaspheme, or speak irreverently of holy 
things, if we declare that a lovely and virtuous woman 
is but one remove from the angels who are deemed worthy 
to hymn the praises of the Highest in realms invisible to 
mortal eyes! 

So unsuspicious and artless was Irene Notaras, although 
she had reached a mature age, that she readily gave Ida 
credit for entertaining the deepest sympathy in her 
behalf; and it was this belief that had induced her so 
frankly, and yet so delicately, to unburden her mind to 
the wife of the very individual who was the hero of her 
history. 

But this artlessness of mind on the part of a female 
over whose head thirty years had passed—passed, how¬ 
ever, without dimming the lustre of her eyes, or the dark 
glory of her raven hair—was to be attributed to the com¬ 
parative seclusion in which the life of Irene had been 
passed. Although a Greek and a Christian, she had 
nevertheless so far coincided with the customs of that 
oriental clime in which her native home was fixed, as to 
see but little of male society, and then only (since her 
father’s death) at the houses of married female friends. 

These explanations we deemed necessary in order to 
render our readers more familiar with the character of 
Irene Notaras than they would have been merely from a 
contemplation of her own history, as related by herself. 

We said that Ida von Czernin had just received the 
sandal-wood box from the hands of the Greek lady, and 
was about to open it, when the Baron abruptly made his 
appearance. 

Irene cast one glance towards him, and then fell back 
on the ottoman whence she had risen a moment pre¬ 
viously. 

“’Tis he! ’tis he!” she exclaimed, in a piercing tone; 
and she covered her face with her hands. 

None need marvel at this ebullition of profound feeling 
on the part of the Greek lady. The sudden presence of 
the individual whose image had been for fifteen years 
treasured in her bosom, aroused all the fervour of that 
love which had long appeared to be mellowed down into 
a holy reminiscence that could only cease with life itself. 
In a moment she seemed transported back to the delicious 
arden in her own sunny clime, where hU love was first 
eclared, and where her vows were plighted. It appeared 
as if it was only yesterday that she roved, hand in hand, 
with him amidst the ambrosial bowers of Damascus,— 
the blending spirit of pure affection flashing from their 
eyes in warm transfusion,—while their assurances of 
never-changing love seemed to find echoes and witnesses 
in the songs of the nightingale! 

But, in a moment, the convictions of reality,—rapid as 
the whirlwind which sweeps over the Syrian desert, and 
carries the waves of. that ocean of sand to dash them¬ 
selves against the walls of Damascus,—dispelled the 
pleasing illusion; and Irene was called back to the re¬ 
membrance that many and many a weary year had passed 
since that blissful period, and that she was now in the 
presence of him who had forgotten her and espoused 
another l 

“ Who is this woman ?” demanded the Baron, almost 
brutally, as the exclamation of the beautiful Greek fell 
upon his ears. 

“ My God I he does not even remember me 1” ejaculated 
Irene, bursting into tears: then, hastily rising from the 
ottoman, she dashed away the crystal drops from her 
long dark lashes, took the box gently from Ida’s hand, 
and, drawing forth a splendid necklace, said, in a meek 
and subdued tone, “ My lord, I have undertaken a long 
aud painful journey to see you once again; but all that 


now remains for me to do, is to restore to you this costly 
jewel, which you presented to me in times long past and 
—ana—by you forgotten.” 

A gleam of light appeared to dawn upon the Baron’s 
mind as the Greek lady thus addressed him; and, as if 
with a painful effort—or, rather, with great embarrass¬ 
ment of maimer, he stammered out a few words. 

“Yes—I remember now—you are Irene Notaras, the 
merchant’s daughter—and that necklace—yes—I gave it 
to you, as you say—in different times—and—and—I hope 
there is no ill-feeling-” 

While the Baron of Czernin, who had certainly been 
partaking of a due allowance of some potent beverage, 
was thus blundering amidst expressions and apologies of 
a somewhat extraordinary, and undoubtedly of a very 
unfeeling nature, towards the amiable and confiding 
woman who had endured so much on his account, a 
singular change took place in that lady’s countenance 
and manner. 

When first the Baron had exclaimed “Who is this 
woman?” the words themselves, rather than the tone, 
had aronsed those painfnl emotions in her bosom, which 
had found a vent in tears. But when he addressed her 
again, his voice, thick and husky with semi-intoxication, 
sounded so unmusically upon Irene’s ears, that she 
started: a strange—a wild suspicion flashed to her ima¬ 
gination ;—her large dark eyes were fixed with mingled 
terror and astonishment upon the Baron’s countenance; 
—he trembled beneath those glances which appeared to 
penetrate into the very depths of his soul;—and as he 
beheld those dark eyes dilate with indignation and pride 
—as he marked the cloud gather on the lady’s brow—he 
hesitated in his speech, and at length stopped short alto¬ 
gether, unable to utter another word. 

There was a solemn pause for i*few moments :—Ida 
glanced from the Baron to the Greek lady, and back 
again to her husband in dumb astonishment, not un- 
mingled with vague apprehension;—the Baron himsolf 
appeared to be the prey of ineffable emotions;—and Irene 
seemed totally unable to take her eyes off him. 

But this mysterious state of suspense was soon and 
suddenly interrupted. 

As if inspired by a deep conviction, and with almost an 
agonizing wildness of manner, Irene clasped her hands 
together, exclaiming, “No—no4 I cannot be deceived! 
You are not the Theodore to whom I plighted my troth— 
you are not the one whose image is so profoundly 
impressed upon my heart!” 

Then, as if actuated by some sudden impulse, Irene 
thrust the necklace into the bosom of her dualma, and 
hastened from the room. 

The door did not close behind her, for as she left the 
apartment Schurmann entered it. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

VAIN MENACES.—THE GLASS MASK. 

A flush of deep indignation appeared on the brow of 
Ida von Czernin when the hated Schurmann thus abruptly 
made his appearance. 

“ Well, my lord,” he exclaimed, familiarly slapping the 
shoulder of the Baron, who, with folded arms was gazing 
in moody vacancy upon the floor, “what ails your high 
and excellent nobility to-day ? Is the wine-store empty ? 
or have you come to the bottom of the treasury-box ?” 

“Ah, Schurmann!” ejaculated the Baron, impa¬ 
tiently ; “ what brings you hither again ?” 

“My affection for your lordship, to be sure,” cried 
Schurmann, throwing himself upon the sofa where the 
beautiful Greek lady had so lately been seated. “ Nay, 
my beauty,” he continued, addressing himself to Ida, 
“ do not spoil that pretty countenance by contracting it 
with frowns. There is the less need of your anger, too, 
because it produces no effect upon me.” 

“ Insolent menial!” ejaculated Ida, turning aside from 
the intruder with supreme contempt. 

“ Ah! I am used to your civilities, my lady,” said 
Schurmann, coolly. “ Baron, my noble fnend, summon 
those lazy domestics of yours, and tell them to serve us 
up a right noble banquet, for I am both a-hungered and 
a-thirst.” 

“My lord,” exolaimed Ida, advancing towards her 
husband, “ I have but few words to say—and to those I 
request your earnest attention. If this man be allowed 
the privilege of introducing himself on your privacy at hi; 
good pleasure, you may enioy your friend's society without 
restraint, because I shall forthwith leave a dwelling 
where I am no longer the mistress.” 
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“ Ida—do not perplex me/* returned the Baron, in a 
low and imploring tone; “ God knows I am bewildered 
enongh already! Leave us, Ida—I will speak to yon 
anon—to-morrow * * 

“ No—I will not remain in this state of suspense,” 
interrupted the Baroness. “ If this man have any claims 
upon you, name them, and we will consult upon the best 
means to discharge them ; but if he be a mere intruder— 
without a right to force himself upon us-” 

“ Enough of this !” cried Schnrmaun, rising from the 
sofa, and advancing towards the Baron and Ida. “ Your 
ladyship would do well not to provoke revelations 
which-” 

“ Schurmann!” exclaimed the Baron, grasping him by 
the arm with convulsive violence. 

“Well—I do not want to speak out,” said the man, 
sulkily; “but make your wife hold her tongue, or else 
treat me with a little more civility. Does she take me 
for a dog, that she endeavours to trample upon me ? Just 
as if I hadn’t heal'd who she was—the Countess of 
Aurana’s tire-woman transformed into a Baroness! Ha! 
ha!** and his coarse laugh echoed through the spacious 
apartment. 

The Italian blood of the young lady boiled in her 
veins ; and, giving full vent to the impetuosity of her 
passion, she exclaimed, “ Leave this house! Not another 
moment shall you breathe the same atmosphere with my¬ 
self ! Depart—or my lacqueys shall thrust you forth !” 

“Baron—you hear her!” cried Schurmann, his lips 
turning white, and foaming with rage. By heavens. 
I’ll-” 

“ Silence, Schurmann, silence !” exclaimed the Baron, 
imploringly. “ And you, Ida—leave ns—I command 
you! Messer Schurmann is a friend of mine—an old 
friend; and he must be treated as my guest—an honoured 
guest!” 

“Yes—an honoured guest,” growled Schurmann, with 
a triumphant glance at Ida. 

“Coward!” ejaculated the Baroness, throwing that 
irritating word at her husband; “ yes—coward, I repeat 
—thus to permit your wife to be insulted before yonr 
face. But I will be revenged: my threats are not vain! 
The lacqueys shall thrust forth that low-born intruder— 
or I will seek another home this night.” 

“ Ida,” said the Baron of Czernin, drawing his wife 
aside, and speaking to her in a low but rapid and excited 
tone, “listen to me. You have your secrets—and I do 
not seek to penetrate them. Permit me to enjoy mine. 
Cease these vain and idle menaces ; they are ridiculous— 
mad—insane, when levelled against that man. Remem¬ 
ber that if your husband be disgraced—exposed—ruined, 
you fall with him; he drags you into the mire at the 
same time!” 

“But who is this formidable individual, then?” de¬ 
manded Ida, also sinking her voice, and glancing with 
mingled apprehension and disgust towards Schurmann, 
who had resumed his comfortable position upon the sofa : 
“ who is the individual that thus exercises so terrible an 
influence over you ?” 

“ That you will never know, Ida,” answered the Baron; 
“ unless, indeed, you goad him by your mad behaviour, 

to revelations which-but I need say no more. Beware 

how you insult him again !” 

“ I will know the worst at once, my lord,” rejoined the 
impetuous woman, “ rather than dwell in this state of 
suspense!” 

“ You provoke me to say rude things,” whispered the 
Baron, grinding his teeth with rage ; “ but, as surely as 
you are undermining the ground beneath your own feet 
and mine by this senseless, rash, intemperate conduct— 
so oertainly will I wreak a terrible vengeance upon you! 
Persist in this insulting course towards my friend,—pro¬ 
voke him to crush hie in his rage,—and at the same 
moment the officers of justice shall be instructed to de¬ 
mand certain explanations of Ida von Czernin relative to 
the child which-” 

“ Hold! hold! my lord—you indeed know how to touch 
a painful chord in my heart 1” she added, bitterly;—and 
her countenance for a moment assumed so fearful an ex¬ 
pression of rage and vindictiveness, that all its beauty 
was temporarily absorbed in the contortion produced by 
the workings of her dark Italian passions. 

The Baron was, however, glancing uneasily towards 
Schurmann, and perceived not that change so menacing, 
and yet so evanescent! 

“ Be it as you wish, my lord,” said Ida, after a short 
pause, during which she so far reserved her composure 
as to be enabled to express herself with apparent calm¬ 


ness :—“ be i£ as you wish 1 I will intrude upon your 
secrets no more.” 

And with these words she left the room. 

That calmness was indeed apparent. Where the waters 
of the Nile sleep the mest placidly beneath the burning heat 
of an Egyptian sky,—there, in those dark depths that the 
eye of the wayfarer along the sandy shore cannot fathom, 
lie concealed the most hideous monsters, which, at the 
moment when the traveller is lulled into a belief of 
security by the seeming tranquillity of the broad flood, 
suddonly burst forth from its bosom, and seize the un¬ 
suspecting victim in those jaws, from which there is no 
escape! 

Such was the calmness which characterized the manner 
of Ida von Czernin, as she addressed the above assurance 
to the Baron. 

But, for the present, all that regarded her husband 
gave way to a consideration of deeper importance to her¬ 
self. Six months had elapsed since the poison was 
administered to the Lady Theresa, and no visible change 
had as yet taken place in her. There was a soft and 
gentle smile of melancholy upon her brow; but her phy¬ 
sical health remained unimpaired. Ida had not only 
watched her attentively, in order to ascertain if she ex- 
erienced any internal pang which affection for her 
usband prompted her to conceal; she had watched her, 
also, to catch the first development of those -symptoms 
that were to indicate the subtle workings of the poison, 
—a gradual and imperceptibly increasing rdeeay of 
strength, a disgust for life, a want of appetite, and an 
excruciating thirst; but she had watched in vab^l 

Could the old poison-vender have deceived her ? was 
the anestion which Ida had often put to herself during 
the lapse of those six months. She had frequently in¬ 
tended to pay another visit to Signora Fontana, in order 
to demand an explanation of the failure of the promised 
effects of the poison; but strong as was her mind, she 
entertained a profound horror of that den, where so 
many appalling sights and objects were congregated. 
Moroover, she appeased her impatience, from time to 
time, by reasoning with herself on the probability, that 
the poison-vender had somewhat miscalculated the 
potency of her draught, and that it might still produce 
the heinous effect so criminally desired, although not 
within the specified period. 

But at length this argument lost its weight with Ida ; 
and her impatience had become intolerable. She there¬ 
fore determined upon another visit to the poison-vender ; 
and while the Baron was deep in an orgie with his friend 
Schurmann, Ida wended her wuy along the narrow streets 
towards the old wretch’s sordid abode. 

The lower shutters were closed, as usual; the light 
streamed feebly from the casements on the first-floor. 
Ida knocked at the door; but her summons remained un¬ 
answered. She waited for nearly ten minutes; and no 
one seemed to be moving in the house. 

“ The old woman is so deeply engaged in her experi¬ 
ments or distillations,” murmured Ida to herself, “ that 
she has no ears for aught save the hissing and bubbling 
of her decoctions.” 

As she uttered these words she pushed the door im¬ 
patiently. It yielded to her hand, and burst open. Ida 
immediately entered the house, and closed the door care¬ 
fully behind her. 

Then she ascended to the upper room, which was filled 
with a noxious odour. , 

The apartment presented the same appearance as when 
we first introduced our readers to its mysteries. The 
monsters still occupied their glass jars en the long shelf : 
the door of the cupboard was open, and revealed the 
bottles of fantastic shapes and various colours within; - - 
the crucible, alembic, retort, and other chemical instru¬ 
ments were upon the table ;—the hutch was in its place, 
but empty;—the large box, with the holes in the lid, was 
standing near it, as usual; and in the wooden case with 
glass doors, were €he wax-work representations of the 
internal parts of the human frame. A lamp burnt on 
the table. 

The huge marble mortar, which, with its pedestal, wa3 
about three feet and a half high, was alone, of all the 
objects in the room, out of its usual place. It stood in 
front of the grate, where a few embers were smoulder¬ 
ing. 

But was the old woman in her den ? 

Yes—seated on a chair near the fire, and with her head 
leaning on the edge of the mortar, Signora Fontana ap¬ 
peared to be contemplating the drugs which she was 
compounding in the marble vessel. 

Ida drew near, but as she approached the mortar, a 
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powerful exhalation from its contents produced a sudden 
feeling of sickness in the stomach and dizziness in the 
head. She hurried to the window, and opened the case- 
neat. 

• The pure air immediately refreshed her, and dispelled 
the-noxious vapour from the apartment. 

But all this time the old woman did not move. 

A fearful suspicion flashed to the mind of the Baroness; 
and her first impulse was to hasten from the room. But, 
in the next instant, Bhe felt ashamed of her fears, and 
once more approached the motionless form whose head 
was supported on the mortar. 

When near the baso of the pedestal, Ida's foot crushed 
some little substance: she glanced downwards, and 
beheld several fragments of the poison-vender’s glass 
mask scattered upon the floor. 

Ida's suspicions were strengthened; and a glance—a 
hurried glance—at the old woman's countenance, con¬ 
firmed them. 

While in the act of compounding poisons of a most 
insidious malignity, the mask had fallen from her face, 
and the exhalation or impalpable powder of the drugs 
had entered her throat ana nostr ls. 

Death must have been instantaneous! 

But if the countenance of the hag were horrible in life, 
how indescribably hideous and revolting was it now that 
the grim monster had placed his finger on all its linea¬ 
ments. 

Ida turned away with more of disgust than fear—for 
the presence of death had but little terrors for her power¬ 
ful, though deeply guilty, mind. 

Not a sentiment of pity did she experience for the old 
Italian who had at length met her doom by the very 
means which she was devising to hasten the destruction of 
othersno—Ida had not such a thing as compassion in 
ber soul. 

But Bhe entertained a deep feeling of disappointment 
at the sudden removal of the poison-vender from a sphere 
in which her damnable skill had been of such fearful use 
to those who were criminal enough to avail themselves of 
ber proficiency in the chemical art. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE JULIAN ALPS. 

Oh, what a paradise were this world, did not the evil pas¬ 
sions of its denizens too oft convert it into the semblance 
of another sphere whose name is the representative of all 
conceivable horrors. 

When the land is rich and glorious with the golden 
harvests, and the husbandman joyfully contemplates the 
garnering of the reward of his industry, grim war carries 
its desolation over the country, and converts the promise 
of abundance into a barren waste. When the merchant 
is on his way homeward, travel-weary and anxious to 
embrace his wife and little ones, from whom he has been 
long absent, but for whose benefit he has amassed trea¬ 
sures by means of his honest toil, the dagger of the mid¬ 
night robber is suddenly buried in his breast, and a thou¬ 
sand fond hopes and aspirations, nourished alike by him 
and those who await his coming, are cruelly annihilated 
in an instant! When some good and virtuous monarch 
has devoted his life to the establishment of his people’s 
happiness, and his subjects are enjoying the full amount 
of that prosperity whicn a wise rule has created, the hand 
of deafcn tears the generous prince from his tlirono, and 
leaves the nation to the tyranny or misrule of liis suc¬ 
cessor. 

How grand aren,Il the principles of human happiness: 
how deeply ramified are all the principles of human 
misery I 

That constant strife for gold—that warring by day and 
intrigue by night to obtain the dross whose spells are so 
potent, whose magic is so prolific—that intense ardour to 
be first in the busy race after the world's idol, no matter 
who may be trampled and crushed by the way—that 
breathless anxiety to outstrip a neighbour, at any sacri¬ 
fice, and even by means of a crime—that eager thirst to 
drink the Largest draughts of a river which God intended 
to flow for the moderate benefit of all—that jostling, 
pressing, hurrying, crowding, elbowing, confusion, vio¬ 
lence, stratagem, supplanting, intrigning, and waylaying 
which constitute the avocations of the world’s mob, are 
the active elements of a hostility to human peace, 
sympathy, and benevolence. 

The doctrine of fellowship and good-will flows from 
hundreds of thousands of pulpits; millions and millions 
of treasure are expended to maintain the ministers of the 


“ tidings of great joy " that were proclaimed to mankind; 
and yet, with all its vaunted civilization, the world is 
still barbarous in respect to those amenities and charities 
which sweeten existence. 

Thus thought Otto Pianalla, as he rode slowly along a 
narrow path which wound its way in the midst of a dense 
forest in the province of C&miola. He had seen so much 
of the vices and crimes of Vienna that he had determined 
to indulge his taste for the primitive simplicity of those 
districts where the hardy forester and bold mountaineer 
yet remained uncontaminated by the luxury of great 
cities. 

Mounted on a powerful but docilo steed, and un¬ 
attended, but well armed, the young artist was enabled 
(thanks to the gold which he had received from tho 
mysterious stranger a year previously to the time of which 
we are now writing) to wander amidst scenes congenial 
to his disposition. 

Having crossed the Lobel mountains, many of tho 
summits of which are covered with everlasting snow, the 
young man pursued his way by easy stages through tho 
province of Oaruiola, towards the Julian Alps. 

He was nowin the midst of a dense forest, the southern 
verge of which he hoped to gain before sunset. 

He had an interval of three hours before him; and ho 
urged his steed onward at a quicker pace than usual. 

Nor had the hospitable peasants, at whoso abode he 
had passed the preceding night, misled him in respect to 
the direction they had given him for his day’s journey. 
For scarcely had he emerged from the forest when the 
last rays of the April sun glittered over the welcome hills, 
and were reflected from the snow-capped heights of the 
Julian Alps. 

And now layer after layer of heavy clouds were rolled 
over the deep blue sky; but still an occasional chasm in 
those dense masses enabled the eye to catch a glimpse of 
the white peaks which glistened with their own natural 
brightness. 

At a short distance from the verge of the forest stood 
a small cottage, where Otto obtained hospitality for the 
night. 

He awoke at an early hour, just as the morning sun 
was struggling into being—its rays breaking slowly 
through the clouds, and showering a silver light upon the 
adjacent summits of eternal snow. 

Having partaken of an excellent repast, Otto requested 
permission to leave his horse in the stable attached to the 
oot; and his demand being willingly acceded to, he set 
out on a ramble towards the mountains. 

An hour’8 walk brought him to the foot of an acclivity 
so steep that it occupied nearly double the time just men* 
tioued to climb it. At length he reached a level tract, 
with a grassy surface, where numbers of goats were 
feeding. Before him was. now spread a magnificent and 
imposing scene, an immense amphitheatre formed of 
mountains, whose snow-covered peaks seemed to support 
one vast canopy of azure. 

The reflection of the sunlight on the glistening garb of 
everlasting wiuter was so powerful that it dazzled and 
hurt the eyes. 

As lie drew nearer and nearer towards the entrance, as 
it were, of that vast amphitheatre, he could perceive tho 
desolating traces of destruction which, in various places, 
had been left by the landslip, the avalanche, or tho 
torrent. 

But how grand was nature in those mighty solitudes, 
whose silence was so seldom broken by human voices! 

On, on went Pianalla; and soon he entered a rising 
path, which ran irregularly between the hills. Now also 
did the colossal features of the vast panorama grow out 
upon him—mouutain and crag springing into exisfceucc— 
abysses yawning at his feet -occasional glimpses of laugh¬ 
ing valleys appearing to him as he stood on some rooky 
pinnacle which commanded a view over the lesser 
eminences—and the gigantic ones in the distance gradually 
losing their light blue appearance, and standing out in 
distinct colours from the purple sky, but each with the 
eternal diadem of snow upon its spotless brow. 

Otto had reached a point where the path suddenly 
turned tho ragged angle of a rock, and stopped on the 
verge of a deep abyss-. But on a close inspection of the 
locality the artist observed a flight of steps rndely cu+, 
or rather notched, down a narrow sloping ledge, over¬ 
hanging the chasm. 

Convinced that those steps were fashioned by human 
hands, and, therefore, for some pnrpose, Otto determined 
to dare the perilous journey which they opened before 
him. 

Ho endeavoured to follow the oblique ledge with his 
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©yes, in order to ascertain where it terminated, or to 
what it led; but it was lost beneath an overhanging mass 
of rock that jutted out from the wall or side of the 
chasm. 

Otto’s curiosity was piqued: he was, moreover, of a 
brave and enterprising disposition, and he did not hesitate 
to trust himself to that ledge of two feet wide, and which 
sloped at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

Setting his back against this perpendicular wall, he pro¬ 
ceeded sideways, the yawning abyss before him. 

In this manner he advanced cautiously for nearly half 
an hour—not daring to plunge his looks into the chasm, 
for fear of becoming giddy and losing his balance. 

At length he found himself beneath the overhanging 
mass of rock before alluded to. 

Here the ledge became abruptly much wider, and led 
to a path which some convulsion of nature had formed 
between the two masses of a riven rock. 

This path continued for upwards of a hundred yards, 
when it suddenly stopped at a wooden door, studded with 
large nails, and strengthened with iron bars. 

Otto, who had hitherto kept his eyes fixed downwards, 
in order to pick his way over the broken, rough, and dan¬ 
gerous path, now looked upwards, and beheld the avenue 
closed by a lofty and gloomy wall, which stretched from 
one side of the riven rock to the other. 

What there was beyond that wall he could not perceive, 
such was its height, and so peculiar was its position in 
respect to the rugged and inaccessible crags which it thus 
connected. Nevertheless, Otto could not entertain any 
other belief than that it was the outer wall of some strong¬ 
hold, built upon a plan of defence common in those moun¬ 
tainous districts, where the works of nature might be so 
successfully combined with artificial means, in order to 
render a fortalice or tower totally impregnable to a 
besieging force. 

While Otto was thus wrapt in conjecture relative to the 
precise object of the barrier which had thus suddenly 
stopped his way, a small trap, or guichet, in the huge door 
suddenly opened, and a man’s voice exclaimed, “ Stranger, 
whoever thou art, have pity upon me! Save me—save me 
from this dreadful dungeon, where I have languished for 
so long a period.” 

Otto glanced towards the guichet , but the moment his 
eyes caught sight of the countenance which gazed upon 
him, he uttered a cry of wild astonishment. 

That countenance was well known to him! 

But scarcely had the exclamation of surprise escaped 
his lips, when the face suddenly disappeared; a rough 
voice—not that of him who had addressed those suppliant 
words to Pianalla—uttered a terrible curse, and the 
guichet was closed violently. 

CHAPTER XXXIII; 

A SERIES OF MYSTERIOUS INCIDENTS. 

Pianalla remained rooted in astonishment to the spot, 
uncertain how to act, and marvelling at what he had seen. 

“ That countenance1” he murmured to himself. “ Yes, 
it was the same, though paler and more melancholyAnd 
yet he was at Vienna when I left that city on my present 
journey! True; but I have travelled at my leisure— 
slowly, and by easy stages. Nevertheless, did he not im¬ 
plore me to save him from a dungeon in which he had 
languished for a long period P Strange—passing strange ! 
For even if he quitted Vienna on the same day as myself, 
even if he hastened with all imaginable speed to this 
neighbourhood, and was plunged into a dungeon on the 
moment of his arrival, he cannot have been a prisoner 
here for more than fifteen or twenty days. Ana yet he 
speaks of a long period! Alas! the sudden blow has turned 
his brain!” 

Scarcely had Pianalla come to this conclusion, when the 
huge door grated upon its hinges, and forth rushed half* 
a-dozen men, all well-armed. 

They instantly seized upon the young artist, blindfolded 
him, and raising him in their arms, carried him within 
the enclosure formed by the wall. 

For a considerable time they proceeded on a level 
ground • but their footsteps echoed as if their way lay 
through a tunnel or sounding cavern. 

Presently they ascended a spiral staircase, and, 
prompted by some sudden impulse, Pianalla counted 
seventy-seven steps—for the men had set him on his feet 
at the commencement of the flight, and compelled him to 
mount without their aid. 

At the head of the staircase the party paused, and one 
of the men appeared, so far as Pianalla, who was still 


blindfolded, could judge, to try a door, it did not, how¬ 
ever, open, and the man said— 

” We must wait a few minutes.” 

Scarcely were these words uttered, when the rich, 
sounds of an organ, apparently in an adjacent room or 
chapel, suddenly rolled through the building, seeming to 
fill the lofty arches with its power and grandeur. 

The prelude—tasteful and elegant in melody, and chaste 
and rich in harmony—closed, and then the organ, pouring 
forth a richer and fuller volume, was accompanied by a 
choir, singing a sacred hymn. 

So magnificent was the music, so impressive the vocal 
melody, that while it lasted Pianalla forgot the mysterious 
perils of his position—remembered not that he was blind¬ 
folded-thought not of the countenance which he had seen 
at the guichet . 1 

But the moment the last solemn swell of the organ 
pealed through the building, with that crashing and yet 
gloriously harmonic sound which is peculiar to the noble 
instrument, Pianalla was awakened to a sense of his 
situation by a tap on the shoulder, and a rough voice in 
his ear, saying— 

“We must now proceed farther.” 

At the same moment the door, before vainly tried, was 
unlocked from the other side, and the party, leading 
Pianalla, entered a place which he knew to be spacious by 
the time occupied in traversing it, and which he judged to 
be a chapel, by the invocations of a blessing which each 
one of his conductors murmured as they passed a par¬ 
ticular spot—most probably, thought Pianalla, where the 
font containing the holy water stood. 

This place, whether chapel or not, was passed through, 
and the party emerged into the open air. There could 
be no doubt that such was the fact, because the chill, 
cold Alpine blast, accompanied with a slight but cutting 
sleet, blew full in the face of Otto Pianalla. 

The party crossed what appeared to the artist to be a 
large court, and then stopped at a gate, which one of the 
men endeavoured to open. 

“The foul fiend seize the chatelain!” exclaimed this 
individual. “ The gate is locked fast 1” 

“ Hasten then for the keys, Karl,” said another, and 
we will await thy return.” 

“ Karl will be ten minutes absent, and this sleet is 
enough to mark one as with the small-pox,” observed a 
third. 

“ Let us remove yonder, comrades,” said a fourth. 
“ The place certainly is not very inviting; but, at all 
events, it is protected from this infernal weather.” 

“Well, I will rejoin you there,” said Karl, as he de¬ 
parted to fetch the keys. 

The party then moved abruptly to the right, ascended 
a few steps, on which the snow lay thick, and then halted. 
Otto knew that they were beneath a roof, as the sleet 
ceased to beat upon him ; but the air was unvaried in its 
piercing and bitter chilliness. * 

“ How many are there now ?” said one of the men. 

“ Thirty-nine,” was the answer given by a comrade; 
“ another was added yesterday afternoon. Karl and I 
dug him out, close by the Zinzlin.” 

“Do you really believe, comrades,” asked the first 
speaker, in a low and solemn tone, “ that these poor 
creatures haunt the glaciers and show themselves to 
travellers ?” 

“ There’s no doubt of that, friends,” replied another 
of the men. “ They are often seen contemplating the 
spots where they were found; and sometimes they ap- 

S ear suddenly to inexperienced persons who dare the 
angers of the mountains, and warn them of their 
peril.” 

“ Holy Virgin protect us!” ejaculated the first speaker. 
“ If I was to meet the spirit of one of these poor crea¬ 
tures, I should roll over the first precipice with fright.” 

“More fool you,” said a gruff voice, which Otto had 
not heard before. “And fools you are, too, to talk of 
spirits and spectres, and matters you know nothing 
about.” 

“ Fritz is a regular infidel in everything,” cried one of 
the men. 

“ No more an infidel than you, good friend,” said the 
same gruff voice; “ but I have lived in these mountains 
sixty years, as boy and man, and there is not a cleft, or a 
crag, or a glacier, or a precipice, or a ledge, that I am 
strange to. I am familiar with them all; and though 
I’ve seen plenty of such objects as now surround you, I 
never yet met with one of the spirits or spectres that you 
are talking of. But here’s Karl with the keys; let's go 
forward.” 

go intensely was Otto Pianalla's curiosity provoked by 
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the foregoing 1 conversation, that he. would have given 
worlds to have been able to raise the bandage from his 
eyes, and satisfy himself as t# the nature of those objects 
which surrounded the party, and concerning which he 
already entertained suspicions that made his heart palpi¬ 
tate with horror. But if he attempted to raise his hand 
towards his countenance, a rude grasp instantly com¬ 
pelled him to desist. , 

The party moved on once moro, passing through a gate 
which groaned upon its hinges, and was closed again 
behind them. . 

Then another court, as Pianalla conceived, jms tra¬ 
versed, another door was opened, and they agail^ntered 
some building, as the sleet ceased abruptly, and the air 
became in a trifling degree less piercing. 

The party now ascended a wide staircase, and stopped 
at a door, which one of the men opened. Then Fritz, the 
one with a gruff voice, took Pianalla by the hand, and 
said— 

“ Come with me, young man. Yon, comrades, can 
obtain some refreshment; hut be ready again in half an 
hour/* 

Then Fritz led Pianalla forward; the door closed 
behind them; the sounds of the departing footsteps of 
the remainder of the party on the staircase grew fainter 
and fainter; a genial warmth rapidly imparted itself to 
the young artist’s frame; the bandage was suddenly 
snatched From his eyes, and he found himself in a well- 
furnished apartment, with a blazing fire in the grate, and 
an inviting repast spread upon the table. 

Near him stood Fritz, an old man with white hair, but 
a stern countenance, and dressed in a half mountaineer, 
half man-at-arms attire. 

But even his rigid features relaxed into a sort of grim 
smile, as he marked the astonishment which was expressed 
on Pianalla’s countenance. 

44 1 dare say, young man,” he exclaimed, in his gruff 
tone, 44 you think you have been brought to this comfort¬ 
able place by some superhuman agency; but I can assure 
you that all is natural enough, if you could but under¬ 
stand it.” . 

44 1 am here, in the midst of the Alpine snows, said 
Pianalla, glancing towards the table; 44 and yet I behold 
the flowers of Italy and the fruits of summer upon the 
hoard.” 

44 Ah! it does seem strange,” observed the old moun¬ 
taineer, laconically. 44 But sit down and eatthe morn¬ 
ing’s ramble must have sharpened your appetite 1” 

With these words, Fritz seated himself at the table, and 
c omm enced a desperate attack upon the viands—an ex¬ 
ample which Pianalla, who now began to feel assured 
that no serious mischief was intended him, very readily 
followed. 

Glancing round, to take a more accurate survey of the 
room, he observed that there were no windows in the 
perpendicular walls, but that the apartment was lighted 
by means of a large skylight, or rather lantern, in the 
roof. Thus the artist could not in anyway ascertain to 
what kind of a building the room belonged. 

44 Young man,” said Fritz, at length, laying down his 
knife and fork, “you cannot be a stranger in these moun¬ 
tains ? Have you any idea where you are ?” 

44 1 am a perfect stranger in the Julian Alps,” returned 
Otto. 44 1 never set foot on their snow-paths until this 
morning; and I am in total ignorance of the place where 
I now find myself.” 

44 Then how came yon to venture along that path which 
overhangs the abyss, and which has even perils for the 
hardy and experienced mountaineer P” demanded Fritz, 
eyeing the artist suspiciously. 

44 1 discovered that path by the merest accident,” 
answered Otto, boldly, “and, being possessed of some 
curiosity-” 

44 And no little courage,” added Fritz. 

“Well—call it what you will,” said Otto, slightly 
blushing at the ingenuous compliment. 44 In any case, I 
resolved to dare that strange path, because I am journey¬ 
ing for my amusement, and I was anxious to behold all 
the wonders of the Julian Alps. If I have done wrong 
by intruding in that quarter, I sincerely apologise; and 
I must now request you to restore me to freedom, by the 
same avenue, or any other that you please.” 

“ You speak confidently and frankly, young man,” 
said Fritz, “and I believe your assurance that you are a 
stranger in these parts. But i’ faith! you would make a 
fine mountaineer. In a few months, with a little practice, 
you would hunt the gemsen with the best of ns! Let 
that ilea, however, pass. I have one more question to J 


ask. Why did you utter au exclamation when you beheld 
that person ere now at the guichet in the great gate ?** 

“ I recognised the countenance,” answered Otto. 

“ You are, then, acquainted with that person ?’* 

“No. I never exchanged a word with him in my life. 
But I have seen him often in Vienna, and thus know him 
well by sight.” 

The rigid features of old Fritz assumed a yet sterner 
expression, as Otto gave this explanation; and for some 
minutes he appeared to reflect profoundly. 

44 No harm shall happen to you, young man,* he at 
length said ; 44 but I cannot suffer you to depart hence, 
unless you will swear to observe the most implicit silence 
in respect to your recognition of that individual.” 

“ How can I ?” ejaculated Pianalla. 44 Did he not 
appeal to me to obtain his release from the dungeon in 
which he languishes P Is he not a fellow-creature, nay 
more—a relative ?’* 

“A relative 1” ejaculated Fritz. 44 What is your name? 

44 Otto Pianalla,” was the repl£. 

“ Ah,” cried Fritz, “ now I understand you! 

Then the old man rose and paced the room. 

44 Listen,” he at length exclaimed, 44 1 have a proposal 
to make to you; and, if you assent to it, your word is a 
sufficient guarantee that you will adhere to its conditions 
—for I know you to be a man of honour.” 

44 Speak,” said Otto. . , „ 

44 You shall be conveyed hence in a short time, pro¬ 
ceeded Fritz; 44 and you shall promise to return to Vienna 
before you institute any further proceedings m conse¬ 
quence of your recognition of tho person who spoke to 
you from the guichet . Then, if you find him restored to 
liberty, and in the full enjoyment of freedom not here— 
but in the German capital, you will consider yourself 
bound by a solemn vow never to allude to his temporary 

imprisonment here.” _„_ ... . 

44 1 will pro mis e nothing,” said Pianalla, without a 
moment’s hesitation. “ If he obtain his liberty, it is for 
him to adopt proceedings to punish those who have un¬ 
justly detained him here—if unjustly detained he be. 
When I see him restored to freedom, I have no more 
need to trouble myself with him or his concerns. But 
until I do see him thus emancipated, I will not bmd my¬ 
self to remain passive iu the matter. At the same time, 
as you treat me now, so shall I bo induced shape my 
future intentions.” , 

“ Nobly said!” ejaculated Fritz. “ Let us.pledge each 
other in a bumper of this good wine.” , 

Fritz poured out the rich red juice into two oupe ; no- 
and the artist then drank in ratification of the 3(0rt of 
compact entered into between them. 

But scarcely had Otto replaced the cup upon the table, 
when he fell back iu his chair, wrapped in a profound 
lethargy. , . . _ . . . ,, 

When he awoke the sun was shyung gloriously in the 
heavens; and the climate iu which he found himself was 
warm and genial. . ,. , 

He was lying in a meadow, the verdant carpet of which 
was spangled with myriads of flowers. 

By the height of the sun, it appeared to be mid-day. 
Otto rose, and speedily called to mind all the events— 
events of so strange and mysterious a nature—which had 
so recently occurred to him. 

But where was he now ? 

There were the Julian Alps in the distance; and yet— 
when he studied the position of the sun—those mountains 
appeared to be to the northward, whereas were he still 
in Camiola, they should stand in the south. 

Moreover, those green meadows, those plaoid rills, 
those cottages shaded by the verdant foliage of beautiful 
trees, those gardens in the distance. Oh! all thi3 was 
not the cold and comfortless Carniola. 

Then, where was he ? Had he awoke from a long and 
wondrous dream P Or was he the victim of some super¬ 
human agency ? 

It was not a dream—for all the incidents ere now re¬ 
lated were too vividly impressed upon his mind to have 
been the mere phantoms of his imagination. 

While he was thus lost in oonjecture, he beheld a 
peasant approaching. Bnt as the man drew near, Otto 
saw by his complexion and peculiar dress, that he was 
not one of the hardy serfs of Oarniola. 

44 Where am I, worthy friend ?” asked Pianalla, for¬ 
getting, in the bewildered condition of his brain, that the 
qaestion was a strange one. 

And, indeed, so it appeared to the peasant, who, eyeing 
the young man with some surprise, replied in Italian, 

44 You are in Farmer Benvenuto's field; and I am Farmer 
Benvenuto, at your service.” 
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“But the country — what territory — what state is 
this?'* demanded Otto, also speaking in Italian, with 
which language he was familiar. 

“What state? what country?" repeated the farmer, 
stepping back a pace or two, in evident apprehension of 
the condition of his interlocutor’s brain; “ why—in 
Italy, to bo sure! Where do you suppose yourself to be ? 
Poor voung man—poor young man. 

And the farmer nurried away as rapidly as he could, 
leaving Pianalla overwhelmed with the most painful 
astonishment. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE ITALIAN FEASANT. 

Otto now sat down in the flowery meadow, and pondered 
• upon all that had passed. 

He traced every incident minutely up to the instant 
when he drank the cup of wine which Fritz had handed 
to him; but he was at a total loss to conjecture how 
long a period had elapsed since that particular moment. 

He did not feel very hungry; and therefore he began to 
conclude that his adventures in the Julian Alps must 
have occurred on the preceding day. 

He examined his pockets; his money and papers were 
all safe, he had not been plundered of a single thing. 

Having thus composed his mind to a certain degree, he rose 
and advanced towards a cottage which he observed in the 
distance, and which was nearer the foot of the mountains 
than the one towards which the churlish farmer had bent 
his way. 

Arrived at the door of the hut, he found a pretty 
Italian peasant girl seated at an open window, employed 
with her spinning wheel. His request to be permitted to 
rest himself was cheerfully complied with; the girl in¬ 
vited him into the cottage, and set before him a copious 
but homely repast. 

While he ate, he gradually led the fair peasant into 
conversation, and by means of one or two artful ques¬ 
tions, so as uot to astonish her by the strangeness of such 
queries as had excited the wonder and suspicions of 
Farmer Benvenuto, he ascertained the date of the month. 
His original conjecture was right: it was indeed the very 
day after that on which occurred the singular incidents 
previously related. 

“ How long will it take me to cross the mountains into 
Carniola?" he inquired, after a pause. 

“ Three days, signor,” was the answer. “ It is not that 
the distance is very great," added the peasant girl, “ but 
you must follow so many circuitous turns and windings 
that the journey is long and tedious." 

“Three days!" ejaculated Pianalla; but he checked 
himself abruptly, not daring to say that he had certainly 
passed from Carniola into Italy in one day. “ Are you 
certain that there is no short cut—no means of per¬ 
forming the journey in less time than you mention r" 

“ I have lived since my birth in this cottage, signor," 
rejoined the girl, “ and I never heard of any other way 
than the one I alluded] to. My father will return home 
to his dinner shortly, and he can give you more informa¬ 
tion on the subject than I." 

Scarcely were these words uttered, when a sturdy pea¬ 
sant, of middle age, entered the room. 

“ Here is my father, signor," said the girl. “ He will 
be delighted to explain to you all he knows in reference 
to the mountains." 

“ Yes, that will I right gladly, signor," exclaimed the 
peasant. 

Otto then repeated the queries which he had put to the 
man’s daughter. 

For a moment a species of cloud came over the brow of 
the peasant, and fixing his keen dark eyes upon the artist, 
he said— 

“ Have you a particular motive, signor, for thus ques¬ 
tioning me, or is it simply as a traveller, who is anxious 
to abridge his journey as much as possible, that you seek 
information ?”. 

“ I will be candid with you," answered Pianalla, who 
fancied that there was something peculiar in the pea¬ 
sant's manner. “ The truth is precisely this : Yesterday 
morning I was in Carniola. I set out at an early hour to 
explore the mountains, and after rambling amongst those 
snow-covered heights for about two hours, I came to a 
dangerous path, where human ingenuity had, to some 
extent, mitigated the rude difficulties formed by nature 
This path led to a narrow valley or defile, at the extre¬ 
mity of which was a high wall. A door in that wall opened, 
and several men, well-armed, came forth. They seized 


me, blindfolded me, and conducted me through several 
rooms and courtyards, until at length the bandage was re¬ 
moved from my eyes, I then found myself in a handsome 
apartment, and in the company of an old man, whom I 
had heard called by the name of Fritz. A conversation 
took place between us, the details of which would be 
uninteresting to you. I drank a cup of wine, and al¬ 
most immediately afterwards became insensible. When 
I awoke, an hour ago, I was in Italy, lying in yonder 
meadows." 

Otto ceased, and anxiously awaited the peasant's reply; 
but tlm-} was not immediately given. The man leant 
his hd®l upon his hand, ana appeared to reflect pro¬ 
foundly. 

“ My narrative strikes you to be too ridiculous to be 
true," said Pianalla; “and yet I can assure you that I 
am as sane at this moment as ever I was in my life, 
and that I have not the slightest motive to deceive you." 

“ I not only believe every word you have uttered, 
signor," returned the peasant, at length, as he raised 
his head, and looked the young artist fixeuly in the face, 
“ but I know that you have spoken the truth." 

“You know it!" ejaculated Pianalla, greatly surprised 
by this assurance. 

“Yes, signor, I know it," repeated the man, “for I 
myself have travelled precisely the same road as the one 
which you have described." 

“You, father!" cried the girl, with unfeigned astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Yes, Nina, dear," answered the man ; “but I never 
breathed a word of that mysterious business to living 
mortal until now. Mv secrecy was imposed upon me 
by the most terrible threats of vengeance. I will, how¬ 
ever, relate all that occurred on the occasion to which I 
allude." 

Nina drew her chair closer to her father, and Otto 
Pianalla became all attention and curiosity. 

“ It was about six years ago, Nina, you remember, 
when I was called into Carniola by the death of your 
poor mother," began the peasant. “ My wife, signor," 
he continued, addressing himself to Otto, “ had gone to 
visit a relation who had settled in the German terri¬ 
tory, and there she was seized with a grievous malady. 
I reached our relation’s abode only just in time to close 
her eyes. After the funeral, I set out alone on my way 
homeward, for I knew that my pretty Nina here wouLl 
be alarmed if my absence was prolonged further. It 
was a beautiful morning when I began my journey; bnt 
my heart was heavy with the loss I had sustained, anti, 
thinking on this and other matters, I forgot the direc¬ 
tions I had received, and missed my way. At length, I 
fell into a path which suddenly stopped on the edge of 
a wide, yawning chasm. Wondering why a road, which 
had evidently been cleared by mortal hands, should thus 
lead to nothing, as it were, I examined the surrounding 
parts well, and at length discovered that very sloping, 
narrow ledge which you, signor, have described. I have 
been accustomed all my life to ramble amongst the 
mountains on the Italian side, and it was not. therefore, 
very probable that I should be daunted by the perilous 
nature of the path thus opened to my view. I proceeded 
along, or rather down, the almost precipitate ledge, 
assed under a huge overhanging crag, and reached the 
efilo you have mentioned. I soon came to the wall 
from one perpendicular rock to another; and while I 
was deliberating what to do—whether to seek admit¬ 
tance or retrace my steps—a small trap in the great 
door opened, and a pale but handsome countenance ap¬ 
peared." 

“Ah 1" ejaculated Pianalla. 

“At the same moment," continued the peasant, “an 
imploring voice exclaimed, ‘Whoever vou are, kind 
stranger, I beseech you, in the name of heaven, to take 
some measures to save me from this dreadful place! 
Repair to Lay bach, and tell the governor that the Baron 
of Czernin-”' 

“The Baron of Czernin!" cried Otto. “And tbis ad¬ 
venture happened to you six years ago?" 

“ Six years ago," repeated the peasant, calmly; “ I 
cannot be mistaken." 

“ Proceed," said Otto; “ bnt this is most strange—most 
wonderful!" 

“ Scarcely had the prisoner—for such I, of course, con¬ 
ceived him to be—uttered those words," continued the 
peasant, “ when he was forcibly dragged away from the 
trap; the large door opened, and several men, well armed, 
as you describe them, signor, rushed out. I was imme¬ 
diately bound, blindfolded, and led into the building— 
for a building I am convinced it was, by the echo of the 
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footsteps beneath the arches. 1 was conducted through 
several courts, until the party stopped in a well-furnished 
room, with no windows at the sides-” 

“But with a skylight in the roof?" cried Pianalla. 
“ It was the same to which I ere now alluded.'* 

14 The bandage was not, however, immediately taken 
from my eyes,'* proceeded the peasant, “as it was from 
yours. On the contrary, the men began to debate what 
they should do with me. Some proposed to put me to 
death, declaring 4 that dead men told no talesothers 
thought it would be best to keep me prisoner for life ; 
but old Fritz—of whom you have spoken—pleaded for 
me, and as he appeared to enjoy some authority with the 
band, his opinion prevailed. The bandage was then re¬ 
moved from my eyes, and food was offered to me. I was, 
however, too ill at ease either to eat or drink. The 
dreadful deliberation in which my death had been calmly 
proposed and discussed, had filled me with horror. Then 
Fritz addressed me, saying that I should be conveyed out 
of the building; but he assured me that if ever I dared 
to breathe a word of what I had seen or heard vengeance 
should overtake me. ‘You know not in whose power 
you now are,' said Fritz, 4 but rest convinced that the 
most terrible fate will overtake you if yon attempt to 
betray us ; wherever you may be, even surrounded by an 
army, you shall die, so surely as you disregard my in¬ 
junctions !* Then some of his followers compelled me to 
swallow a cup of wine. I became insensible, and when I 
awoke next day, about noon, I was within a hundred 
yards of my own cottage.** 

“Our adventures are nearly parallel,** said Otto, pro¬ 
foundly surprised at this narrative; “ but I must tell 
you that I also saw the guichct open in the door belong¬ 
ing to the barrier wall; I also beheld a pale and hand¬ 
some countenance at the aperture, and I also was invoked 
by that same individual to save him. The most extra¬ 
ordinary portion of the whole mystery is, however, yet to 
be revealed to you. In that unfortunate prisoner I re¬ 
cognised the Baron of Czernin.** 

“Then he has remained a prisoner ever since I saw 
him at the trap-door,** observed the peasant. 

“ No,** answered Otto, “ he has been living for some 
years at Vienna. In a word, he is the husband of my 
only sister.** 

44 Unfortunate man, thus to fall a second time into the 
hands of his enemies]** exclaimed the peasant. 

“ Unfortunate, indeed,’* said Otto. “ But how could 
he have been mad enough to venture again into a neigh¬ 
bourhood where he had been deprived of his freedom on 
a previous occasion ? And, again, why did he adopt no 
steps to punish his persecutors, when he recovered his 
liberty on that first occasion ?** 

“There is certainly a strange mystery in all this, 
signor,” said the peasant. “But perhaps those terrible 
menaces, which have hitherto sealed my lips-’* 

44 Oh! no—the Baron is not a man to be thus intimi¬ 
dated,” interrupted Otto. “ Besides, when he returned 
to Vienna, he claimed and recovered an immense fortune ; 
and a man of his rank and wealth could have obtained 
the aid of an army to punish those brigands of the Julian 
Alps, who had dared to detain him in their stronghold. 
For the Baron had been absent for twelve or thirteen 
years, I have been told; and nothing save a close con¬ 
finement could have prevented him from returning earlier 
to his native city, to attend to his affairs. Then, again, 
the Baron alleged that he had been a prisoner in Turkey, 
and never—so tar as I have beard—alluded to his incar¬ 
ceration in the Alps. I mention all these particulars, to 
show yon that I am inclined ty reciprocate the confidence 
which you have placed in rae. There is, however, one 
fact which is evident:—the Baron of Czernin is a prisoner 
in that Alpine fortress ! He is my brother-in-law; and, 
although I dislike his character, and, strange to say, am 
totally unknown to him, save by name, I feel it to be my 
duty to exert myself in obtaining his deliverance.” 

44 You will find the task a difficult one, signor,** said 
the peasant, shaking his head. 44 A single cannon planted 
on the top of that barrier-wall would sweep an entire 
army from the defile.** 

“ But there must be another avenne of communication 
with the stronghold,” said Otto, emphatically. “ Where¬ 
fore that precaution of rendering both yourself and me 
insensible to what passed around, oy means of a soporific, 
unless it were to conceal that avenne through which we 
were respectively conveyed into Italy ? Ana how could 
a journey of two or three days be thus strangely abridged, 
save by some unsten communication with this side of the 
Alps?* 

14 1 have entertained the same suspicion, signor, ever 


since the adventure happened to myself,* 4 said the 
peasant. 

“And can such a mystery remain impervious to yon, 
who are so well acquainted with the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains ?** asked Otto. 

“Signor,” answered the peasant, 44 those dreadful 
menaces which preceded my strange release from the 
stronghold have hitherto checked any feeling of curiosity 
which I may have at times entertained in that respect. 
Moreover, I know that the business was none of mine 
own; and my avocations leave me but little leisure to 
trouble myself about the affairs of others. If anything 
happened to me, who would protect my pretty Nina ? M 

“ Listen,** said Otto, after a long pause, during which 
he reflected on the proper means to adopt in tlie present 
case ; 44 1 am resolved to devote myself to the elucidation 
of this mystery. I agree with you, that the idea of ob¬ 
taining the succour ot an army to besiege a place so well 
defended by nature is absurd. The only prudent plan of 
operations is to discover the secret means of communica¬ 
tion which exist between Italy and that stronghold. 
Will you aid me iu this enterprise ? There can be na 
risk in that; and I will amply compensate the loss of time 
which yon may incur.” 

44 1 cannot refuse you the succour of my experience of 
the mountains,** answered the peasant; “but I do not 
bind myself to co-operate with you in any scheme of a 
hostile nature against the stronghold, should we discover 
the avenue which connects it with the Italian frontier ” 

44 On these conditions let our agreement stand for the 
present,** said Otto. 44 With your leave, I will take up 
my abode here until I either succeed in my object, or be* 
come convinced of the futility of my present hopes.” 

44 My cottage shall be your home, signor, so long as such 
a humble residence may be agreeable. My name is Mazzini 
—and that name has never yet been associated with the 
word 4 inhospitality.* Repose yourself for to-day; to¬ 
morrow morning at sunrise we will commence our search 
amongst the mountains.” 

Mazzini now desired Nina to serve up his dinner; and, 
as the girl bnstled about to spread the table, Otto could 
not help observing that she possessed a very neat figure 
and a well-turned ankle. 

He had before noticed that her face was of the most 
pleasing character—her eyes large and dark, her month 
small, and embellished with teeth white as ivory—■and her 
complexion clear, but deeply brunette 

As he grew more friendly with her in the course of the 
afternoon, he found that she was sprightly, good-tem¬ 
pered, and agreeable in her manners ; and as he himself 
was remarkably handsome, they speedily began to feel 
that they were not displeasing to each other. 

A comfortable chamber was allotted to Pianalla; and he 
slept tranquilly beneath the roof of the Italian peasant. 

An hour before sunrise he rose, refreshed, and prepared' 
for the day's ramble amongst the mountains. 

Nina presided at a most hospitable board; and when 
the morning meal was over Mazzini signified his readiness 
to accompany Otto on the projected excursion. 

Nina desired him, with an arch smile, to take care of 
her father. Mazzini embraced his daughter tenderly; 
and he and Otto then set forth towards the Julian Alps. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

ADVENTURES IN THE JULIAN ALPS. 

The bine mists of morning floated in light vapours over 
the wild but magnificent region upon whioh Mazzini and 
the young artist now entered; but the summits of the 
highest mountains were enveloped in darker and heavier 
clouds. 

The acclivities to a considerable distance—unlike the 
base of the chain on the Carniolan side—were covered 
with verdure; and some of the lesser mountains were 
clothed to the very summits with deep dark forests, 
broken only by rugged rocks. Here and there, groves of 
charming evergreens, flourishing in all the wild luxuri¬ 
ance of soil and climate, relieved the more sombre hues 
of those wood-crowned hills. 

The ascent of the mountains was very gradual at first; 
but the declivities were much broken; and in many places 
the overhanging shrubs concealed chasms of a great 
depth. 

Having gained a lofty eminence, Otto requested his 
companion to pause for a few moments while he surveyed 
the Italian scenery which they had left behind them 

Turning his eyes towards the south, he was struck with 
delight at the boldness, the romantic grandeur, and the 
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wild luxuriance of the country which now lay extended 
beneath his feet; while on the right the hills seemed to 
retire in ranges of softening purple nntil they melted 
away in the brighter tints of the horizon. 

The scene was, beyond all description, beautiful, beneath 
the splendour of an Italian sunshine ! 

And now the presence of the orb of day dispelled the 
black clouds which had hitherto hung on the highest 
peaks of the mountains; and those towering summits 
formed a majestic background to the panoramic scene,— 
rising npon the sky precisely at that distance in which all 
hues are lost in those aerial tints that soften the too 
ragged character, without injuring the picturesque out¬ 
line of that noble chain. 

“It cannot be near the base of the mountains that we 
shall find the entrance to any secret avenue, path, or out¬ 
let in connection with the stronghold," observed Mazzini 
to Otto, as they turned to continue their way. “We must 
seek the most wild and desolate, as well as the most dan¬ 
gerous spots; for those who took such care to render one 
means of approach to their abode so perilous as both you 
and I found that shelving Carniolan path to be, would not 
neglect a like precaution on the Italian side/* 

“True/ 1 said Otto; “and there is one fact that may 
probably serve as a clue to the object of our search/' 

“Which is that?" demanded the peasant. 

“ When you awoke on the morning after your adven¬ 
ture in the Alpine stronghold, you were lying in a field, a 
hundred yards from your cottage," remarked Otto ; “and 
when I awoke yesterday at noon, I found myself in a 
meadow, at about the same distance, and, as we have as¬ 
certained by comparing notes, in the same direction. 
Supposing that the individuals who conveyed us thither, 
on tnose respective occasions, would choose the shortest 
path from their own private outlet in the mountains, to 
the fields where they deposited us, we should commence 
our search amongst the wilds which lie nearest to those 
meadows." 

“ The same idea has guided me in choosing our path 
hitherto," said Mazzini. “Let us ascend yonder emi¬ 
nence ; the region immediately beyond will require the 
most careful examination/' 

They now proceeded between four and five miles higher 
up the mountains, and at length entered a narrow gorge, 
bounded by overhanging rooks and tremendous pre¬ 
cipices. 

The aspect of the soene was now savage, forbidding, and 
awe-inspiring. 

A oold and cutting wind suddenly blew m the faces of 
the travellers as they entered the desolate gorge j and the 
rush of a mighty torrent, pouring down its rocky bed far 
beneath them, raised ten thousand echoes with its wild 
uproar. 

The further they proceeded, the more severely blew the 
wind from the snowy mountains, pieroing, like arrows 
of ice, into the very marrow of their bones. Thus, in 
three short hours, they found themselves, as it were, in 
another zone. 

The gorge ran level for about a quarter of a mile, and 
then assumed a long ascent amongst enormous rocks 
shagged with pine, until it stopped abruptly on the verge 
of a fearful precipice, down which a tremendous torrent 
rushed headlong with deafening din. 

Here were some of the grandest and most striking 
features of the Alpine scenery. On the opposite side of 
the yawning and rugged gulf huge rocks seemed piled one 
above another, stretening almost as far as the eye could 
reach, until they became commingled with the snowy 
moon tains, which towered into the sky like clouds. On 
the right and left, rugged and inaccessible crags ap¬ 
parently barred all progress in those directions : and over 
the abyss, down which the cascade thundered, the pines 
waved and the stunted shrubs hung like a fringe. Here 
and there, on some soil less sterile than the rest, grew 
quantities of a species of rhododendron, popularly called 
the Rose of the Alps. 

“ It strikes me that there are some means of reaching 
the opposite side of this chasm," said Mazzmi, after he 
had attentively examined the locality, “ The bushes and 
shrubs have been cleared away in this place," he added, 
pointing to a particular spot, “by some human hand,— 
and consequently for some purpose. See ! here are the 
stumps of their roots peeping above the soil." 

Mazzini, with the experience of one to whom the 
mountains were familiar, now commenced a careful 
examination of the locality, m which task he was aided 
by the artist. 

Suddenly an exclamation of joy escaped Mazzini's lips. 

Otto hastened towards him, and observed through a 


knot of pine-trees the narrow entrance of a cavern in th*> 
inaccessible wall of crags stretching on the right of the 

gorge. 

“ Behold a secret path,—or I am much mistaken,— 
—signor," exclaimed the peasant. “And, mark—the 
shrubs have been cut away so as to form a species of 
avenue to this very group of pines which protects the 
entrance of the cavern. It is now past mid-day ; the 
clouds are gathering over-head,—and the brightness of 
the morning will soon be obscured by the dense mists that 
usher in the tourinental. Think you not that we have 
done enough for to-day ?" 

“ What is the tourinental that you appear to dread ?*’ 
inquired Otto. 

“The snow-storm," answered Mazzini. “In a single 
hour after it has commenced, this gorge, which has not 
now a particle of snow npon its soil, will be many feet 
deep with the drifts from yonder mountains." 

“ Let us at all events ascertain whether this cavern be 
really the outlet of some path or not," said Otto: “a 
very short time will clear up all uncertainty in that 
respect." 

Mazzini offered no objection ; but, passing between the 
pines, he entered the cave, closely followed by the young 
artist. 

For nearly a hundred paces the snb-montane excavation 
continued narrow and low—not a yard in width, and 
scarcely four feet in height; but when that distance was 
passed, the cavern increased in dimensions until it ter¬ 
minated on the brink of a precipice, but along which ran 
a ledge nearly four feet wide. 

From the mouth of the cavern at the group of pines to 
that which opened upon the ledge overhanging the chasm, 
the distance was about two hundred yards; and that ex¬ 
cavation was evidently the work of Nature. 

And in those Alpine regions what terrific implements 
does Nature employ to effect her grand purposes ! The 
raging torrent, which undermines the granite rocks, and 
hollows for itself a tunnel through the hardest crags,— 
the earthquake, which splits mountains asunder and 
forms valleys in an instant,—the lightning, which levels 
the loftiest pines,—and the avalanche, which fills up 
chasms once impassable,—these are the tools that Nature 
wields for her mighty handiwork. 

“ Shall we proceed* farther now ?" demanded Mazzini, 
who thought of his danghtor as he glanced upward to the 
lowering sky :—at the same time his pride prevented him 
from betraying the full extent of his anxiety to return 
homewards. 

“ It is past mid-day, you said ere now," observed Otto; 
“ but that is still early. Surely we might explore a little 
farther! Remember how much time we shall lose to¬ 
morrow merely in retracing onr steps from your cottage 
to this spot." 

Mazzini again waived his objections, and entering 
boldly upon the ledge, led the way along the brink of the 
precipice in whose depths the waters boiled and foamed 
with terrific uproar. 

They proceeded without interruption for upwards of 
half an hour, when the chasm was passed, and the ledge 
joined a p^th running through a defile or gorge which 
wound its cirouitous way between the mountains that now 
towered to a tremendous height above. 

But scarcely had the travellers reached this point 
when appeal of thunder burst over them, reverberating 
awfully amidst the rooks, and re-echoing in lengthened 
bursts, as if a thousand cannon suddenly exploded in 
those Alpine solitudes. 

The sky grew rapidly dark, as if it were evening; and 
the lightning played with strange vividness on the steep 
sides of the adjacent mountains, which gleamed white 
with the snows of thousands of winters. 

Now, too, the cold became so piercing that a few drops of 
blood fell from the artist’s nose; and his extremities felt 
benumbed. His companion, more accustomed to the 
atmosphere of the mountains, did not experience the in¬ 
conveniences of that piercing chill to the same extent. 

“ The tourmentall" ejaculated Mazzini. “ We cannot 
retrace our steps, or we shall be blown off the ledge into 
the chasm ; and we dare not remain still, or we shall be 
frozen to death. We must push onwards—happen what 
will!" 

And they continued their way. 

The wind now swept through the defile with appalling 
violence,—assailing the travellers with a fury that nearly 
carried them off their feet, and accompanied with a pierc¬ 
ing, icy chill which almost deprived them of the power of 
motion, At the same time the snow fell in immense flakes, 
and the blast swept the drifts from the mountains in such 
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sleet-like clouds that they were enveloped as it were by a 
dark and impenetrable mist. 

Ever and anon the ruthless wind whirled the snow 
pround the peasant and the artist in circling eddies, and 
with a fearful impetuosity. 

The mountains on either side were shrouded in the 
desolating storm ;—the howling of the wind, the sweeping 
noise of the falling sleet, the roar of the thunder, and the 
din of the neighbouring torrents, formed a chorus of all 
the dread voices in which nature speaks in the Alpine 
regions. 

Sinking up to their knees at every step—blinded with 
the snow—stunned with the din of the clashing elements 
—numbed with the bitter, pieicing cold—afraid to proceed, 
dreading still more to turn back, and not daring to stand 
: till, Mazzini and Otto Pianalla toiled miserably along— 
the former thinking of his daughter, the latter regretting 
that he had not followed his companion's hint to return 
homewards ere the tourmental began. 

In this manner an hour and a half passed away. 

Suddenly as it came on, so rapidly did the storm begin 
to subside ; the snow soon ceased to fall—the wind hilled 
—the darkness dispersed—and the thunder ceased to roar. 
In twenty minutes more the tempest had yielded to a 
delicious calm; but still the clouds hung in magnificent 
masses overhead, displaying, as they drew up, the peaked 
and snow-clad summits which surrounded the travellers. 

“ Shall we mrtf return ?" said Otto, willing to save his 
companiou^n44e by being the first to propose a retrograde 
movemenr: ^— 

" It is useless to attempt to retrace our stops at pre¬ 
sent/' answered Mazzini. “ The ledge along which we ere 
now passed, is so exposed that the snowdrifts must com¬ 
pletely bar the way. We have no alternative but to pro¬ 
ceed." 

** What will your charming daughter think of your 
absence ?" asked Otto. 

“ By the Virgin! the poor girl must pass a night of 
suspense," replied the peasant. " Fortunately, I im¬ 
plored her not to make herself uneasy if we did not happen 
to return; and she is well aware of my experience in the 
mountains. We need not be uneasy on acconnt of our¬ 
selves," he continued; “ for here is an Alpine finger-post, 
which indicates an asylum close at hand. 

“Where is your finger-post?" asked Otto, glancing 
anxiously around him. 

Mazzini pointed to a small niche hollowed in the trunk 
of a blasted oak-tree, and in which thero was a rudely- 
carved figure of the Madonna holding a still more 
wretchedly modelled image of the Saviour in her arms. 

Then, with one accord, the two travellers prostrated 
themselves before the sacred shrine, and prayed silently, 
but with fervour, for a happy issue to their present under¬ 
taking. 

Having finished their pions dnty, they rose and pursued 
their way. 

The infidel may deride as he will,—the scoffer may ridi¬ 
cule the opinion;—but it is nevertheless a grand and 
solemn truth, that an act of devotion in the hour of danger 
inspires the soul with confidence and with courage,—in¬ 
voking Providence, as it does, to watch over the path of 
peril, and raising up a belief that He will indeed vouch¬ 
safe to become a guide in the ways of difficulty! But how 
impressive, and yet how cheering, is that worship which 
calls upon the Deity from the midst of those Alpine wilds 
through which He has lately spoken in the voices of tho 
storm! Then is the religion of the believer influenced by 
the power of the majestic spectacle before his eyes; and 
ns he ponders on the prayer that he has put up, he fools 
as if it were already answered,—while a chord thrills 
within his heart, and a voice sings in his soul, teaching 
him that that chord and that voice were never before 
w anting, but only asleep! For the wings of religion, like 
those of the eagles, have need of solitude and immensity 
for their play! 

“You say that there is an asylum near?" exclaimed 
Otto, after a long pause, during which they had pro¬ 
ceeded along the defile, each occupied with his own 
solemn reflections—the result of their prayers: “ but if 
it belong to those who have studied to keep this avenue 
as a secret way for their own wicked or mysterious pur¬ 
poses, shall we not be running headlong into danger ?" 

“We must risk it," answered the peasant. " In the 
first place, we are by no means certain that this is actually 
the path communicating with the stronghold; and, se¬ 
condly, even if it be, that place must be still very far off. 
We cannot pass the night in the mountains : we must 
accept the first shelter that presents itself in our way." 

•• Let us push on, then," said Otto. 


In a quarter cf an hour they reached the end of the 
defile, and found themselves at the door of a hut which 
they did not perceive until they were close up to it, so 
deeply buried was it iu the snow-drifts. 

From that spot two paths branched off. The one to 
the left was wide and easy; and a finger-post pointed in 
that direction. The one to the right was narrow, broken, 
and overhung by frowning crags. 

The same idea strnck Otto and Mazzini at the same 
moment, as appeared by the significant glances which 
they exchanged, and which were as much as to say, “ If 
either of those paths leads to the stronghold, it is the one 
on the right hand , because pains have been taken to 
smooth the other , to which moreover a finger-post 
formally points." 

Mazzini knocked at the cottage : no one answered the 
summons ; and he accordingly pushed open the door. 

The hut was divided into two compartments; no living 
soul was inside either; but there was a good Btore of dry 
wood piled noar the chimney; and several cooking mate¬ 
rials stood upon a shelf. 

“ Luckily I supplied my wallet with provisions," ob¬ 
served Mazzini. 

A fire was speedily kindled: the contents of the wallet 
were spread on a rude table that there was in the hut; 
and, seated on stools near the blazing hearth, the two 
travellers made a comfortable meal. 

They determined to remain in their present quarters 
for the night, and to rise very early in order to prosecute 
their exploring expedition. 

The sun went down; but the darkness in that region 
was not intense; for the stars shone brightly, and their 
pale lustre was reflected and enhanced by the gleaming 
snow. 

The two inmates of the hut were about to dispose them¬ 
selves to rest in the most comfortable manner they could 
contrive, when they were startled by the sounds or voices 
outside; and immediately afterwards loud knocks re¬ 
sounded at the door, which they had fastened on their 
entrance. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE COTTAGE IN THE ALPS. 

Otto Pianalla and Mazzini hastened to the door; and 
the moment it was opened, two men, sustaining between 
them a female closely muffled in Bhawls of the handsomest 
description, entered the hut. 

Otto placed a stool close to the fire, and conducted the 
lady to it, while Mazzini heaped fresh wood upon the 
hearth. 

“ Let u3 now look after tho mules," said one of the 
lady’s attendants—both of whom were sturdy moun¬ 
taineers belonging to the Camiolan side of the Julian 
Alps. " There is a shed at a little distance, if I remem¬ 
ber aright, but it’s a long while since I was in this part 
of the hills." 

They went out together; and the lady, who was 
cheered with the genial warmth of the fire, proceeded to 
divest herself of the shawls which were twisted round 
her head and neck in such a manner that only a small 
part of her conntenanoe had hitherto been been visible. 
When these invidious coverings were withdrawn, a 
charming face was disclosed :—in a word, description is 
unnecessary—for the beautiful traveller was none other 
than Irene Notaras. 

"Accept my thanks, courteous strangers," Bhe said, 
addressing herself in German to Mazzini and Pianalla, 
“ for your attentions towards me. Had it not been, 
moreover, for the care which thoso excellent moun¬ 
taineers took of mo, during that terrific storm, I should 
have perished in these dismal wilds; for I am a native 
of a far-off clime, where a temperature like this is un¬ 
known." 

“ I should imagine, lady," said Mazzini, who under¬ 
stood German, "that your guides must have lost their 
way ; for if you are journeying from Camiola into Italy, 
you have deviated considerably from the usual track." 

" Yes,—my own faithful dependents both fell ill and 
died in Vienna; and I am now on my way from the un- 
genial atmosphere of Germany to that of Italy," 
answered the lady, " where I hope soon to embark for my 
native Syria." 

"You speak the German language well, lady, for one 
who is not a daughter of the clime," observed Otto. 

" I was taught to speak German by one who had plea¬ 
sure in instructing me, and with whom I was a willing 
pupil," replied Irene, mournfully. “But, alasl I shall 
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never’ Bee him more l A strangle and terrible mystery 
envelopes all that concerns him !” 

The tears started into her eyes as she uttered these 
words : and almost at the same moment the two moun¬ 
taineers intered tho hut. 

“ Wo have found the shed f and made the mules as com¬ 
fortable as they can be/* said one. “ How feel you now, 
lady ?** 

“ The warmth of the fire has invigorated me/' answered 
Irene. “ Shall we be enabled to proceed towards Italy 
at day-break ?” 

“ The Holy Virgin willing, lady/* was the reply, “you 
shall set foot on the Italian frontier to-morrow evening. 
But, as near as I can guess, we have deviated some eight 
or ten miles out of the right path.** 

“ And when you recover the proper road to-morrow 
morning,” said Mazzini, “ will it take you unto sunset to 
reach Italy, with your good mules ?” 

“ I’faith that it will!” exclaimed the mountaineer. 

“I can assure you that we set foot iu the hills this 
morning at sunrise, and long before sunset we reached 
this hut,” said Mazzini. “Wo were on foot, and ex¬ 
perienced many hindrances in choosing our way.” 

“ There is a rumour amongst some of the oldest moun¬ 
taineers on the Carniolan side,” returned the man who 
had previously spoken, “ that some short cut exists be¬ 
tween the two frontiers, whereby the journey may be 
effected in half the time that it occupies by the regular 
road; but I never met anyone who could give positive in¬ 
formation on the point.” 

“Then I firmly believe that myself and companion 
have discovered a clue to the short cut you mention,” 
said Mazzini; “and, if I am not mistaken, we have 
already arrived hither by a portion of that way, and shall 
continue it to-morrow morning by means of the path 
which branches off hence to the right.” 

“ I should opine, good friend, observed the moun¬ 
taineer, “ that the short path which has brought you 
thus far from Italy would suit us in pursuing our journey 
to-morrow.” 

“ No,” answered Otto. “ Your mules could not tra¬ 
verse that path; and the lady herself would shrink 
from the danger of the yawning precipices.” 

“ In that case, we will retrace our steps to the beaten 
road,” said the mountaineer; “ and I thank you, young 
friend, for the information all the same. Maybe, when I 
have a leisure day, I may try to discover the short path 
you speak of; as it will perhaps serve me when I have to 
guide foot passengers over the mountains.” 

“ We wilt cheerfully give you all the suggestions within 
our knowledge, to enable you to find the short path of 
which we are speaking,” observed Otto; “but I should 
advise you to act with caution, for I fear this road, so 
little known, is fraught with danger.” 

“You need not be afraid, young mau, that I shall 
trespass on your grounds,” cried the mountaineer, in a 
surly tone. 

“ By heaven, you wrong me !” ejaculated Otto. 
“Neither I nor my companion earn our livelihood by 
conducting travellers amidst the Alps; and therefore no 
selfish motive prompted me to give you the advice which 
I proffered. No; far from wishing to exclude you from 
a knowledge of the secret path which we believe ourselves 
to have discovered, we would gladly obtain a reinforce¬ 
ment in our expedition.” 

“ Forgive my warmth,” said the mountaineer; “ I mis¬ 
understood you. Now I perceive that you are frank and 
honest, as I love men to be with each other. But what, 
in the name of the Virgin! can induce you to thrust 
yourself into the danger you speak of ?** 

“ A duty—a paramount duty towards a relative, whom 
I know to be immured in some strong place amidst the 
mountains, and within a few miles of the Carniolan 
frontier,” replied Otto. 

“I know of no strong place near here except the 
Capuchins* Convent/* said the mountaineer; “ and that 
certainly was once a castle/* 

Otto immediately remembered the sounds of the organ, 
and the accompanying hymn which he had heard when in 
the “ stronghold/ 5 as he always called the building where 
he had seen the Baron of Czernin a prisoner. 

“ Is the entrance to that convent difficult of access ?** 
he asked, after a moment’s pause. 

Mazzini understood the purport of the question, and on 
his part anxiously awaited the reply. 

“ A winding path, wide enough for two mules to go 
abreast, leads to the gate of the convent from the road 
which, travellers generally pursue in passing from Car- 
niola into Italy over the Julian Alps, said the moun¬ 


taineer. “ Many years ago the convent was noted for its 
hospitality; but it graduUy fell off in that respect; an 1 
for a long time now, no one ever seeks shelter there, 
unless actually compelled. For my part, I am at a loss 
to imagine how the monks obtain the means of 
existence; for they have no lands — no flocks—no 
rcveuuos; and since they have ceased to be hospitable, 
they obtain no gratuities from strangers.** 

44 Do the inmates of that convent bear a good character 
in the mountains, in other respects ?” asked Otto, with a 
significant and rapid glance towards Mazzini. 

44 If you mean whether they leave travellers unmolested 
and mind their own business, I can safely answer that 
they do,** said the mountaineer; “for all their anxiety 
appears to be left entirely to themselves.** 

44 My good friend/* exclaimed Otto, “every word you 
have just uttered induces me to believe that the danger of 
which I spoke ere now, in respect to the short path be¬ 
tween Italy and Carniola, lies m that very convent/* 

“ Such is now my opinion also,” said Mazzini. 

“ How so ?” inquired the mountaineer. 

“We will not be churlish in reference to the nature of 
our business,** continued Otto Pianalla; “nor withhold 
a confidence which your own frankness deserves at our 
hands. Our narratives are, however, too long to relate 
at present: it will be sufficient to observe that we have 
every reason to believe there is a German nobleman of 
rank confined most unjustly in that convent. In a word, 
it wa3 but tho day before yesterday that I myself beheld 
the Baron of Czernin-** 

44 The Baron of Czernin!** ejaculated Irene. “ Speak, 
Sir Stranger—did you say the Baron of Czernin ?” 

44 Yes, lady,” replied Otto, surprised at the excitement 
with which tho beautiful Greek lady addressed him. 
44 The Baron of Czernin is a prisoner in that convent!** 

44 Are there two noblemen of that name ?** asked Irene, 
impatiently. 

44 Not that I am aware of,” replied Otto. “ Indeed, I 
believe I may confidently assure you that there are not. 
Bnt this question, lady, is most strange. Wherefore did 
you put it ? Answer me, I implore you;—for I also have 
wondered within myself whether there could be two 
Barons of Czernin—and those either brothers, or bearing 
a close resemblance to each other ?'* 

44 1 put that question to you, sir,” exclaimed Irene, 
44 because my first and only love was given to Theodore 
von Czernin, many years ago; and he strangely dis¬ 
appeared from Damascus almost at the moment when 
our hands were to be united. Years passed, and I learnt 
that ho was at Vienna. I proceeded to that city ; and 
two months ago I saw the individual who now bears the 
name and enjoys the rank and fortune of the Baron of 
Czernin. But, oh! sir—the fond heart of a woman, who 
loves as I have loved, and still love, cannot be deceived. 
He who is styled the Baron of Czernin, in Vienna, is not 
the noble, generous-hearted, handsome Theodore to whom 
I plighted my troth! No—years have passed, as I ere 
now said ; and though time may have dimmed the eyes, 
silvered the hair, and traced wrinkles on the brow of that 
Theodore whom I loved and love,—though his voice may 
be changed, his proud form bowed, his cheeks furrowed, 
and his lofty bearing subdued,—aye—though oven his 
mind be strained, polluted, tarnished with dissipation, 
vice, or even crime—Oh! I should yet know him,—I 
should single him ,—the adored one,—out from ten thon- 
saud others, were all the rest as like to him at the first 
glance as that Baron whom I saw at Vienna!** 

“Merciful heavens, lady!” cried Otto; “you have 
aroused strange suspicions in my mind ! The prisoner in 
the stronghold of these mountains was seen six years ago 
by my companion here,” pointing to Mazzini; “ and when 
he implored me the other morning to aid him in recover¬ 
ing his liberty, he spoke of a long captivity! Tell me, lady, 
at length, all you know of your Theodore von Czernin ; 
for the one whom you saw at Vienna is my brother-in- 
law,—the hnsband of my sister Ida!” 

44 Our meeting thus in the midst of these Alpine wilds, 
sir,” said Irene, 44 is probably something more than a mere 
accident. You wei‘e on your way to rescue one whom you 
believed to be your relative; I was on my return to my 
native land, crashed with the idea that my own Theodore 
was either united to another, or that he was dead, and an 
impostor had assumed his place. I confess that the latter 
was my ruling impression. But how was I,—a defence¬ 
less woman and a foreigner, in a great city where I was a 
stranger—how was I to institute the necessary inquiries 
to elucidate that profound mystery? Now you have in¬ 
spired me with hope—oh! with wild and burning hope 
that my Theodore yet lives, and that wo ore not far apart! 
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Surely the hand of Providence is visible in those circum¬ 
stances which thus brought you and me together in a 
lonely hut amidst the eternal snows of the Alps. But I 
will narrate to you at length my sad story ; and vou will 
then judge whether the fond, constant, faithful heart of 
woman, be enabled to guide her in discriminating between 
him who first captivated that heart, and another who has 
obtained, heaven knows by what wondrous means, his 
x*ank and name!” 

Irene paused for a few moments. 

Her words—fervid and impr sdoned like the hearts of 
the children of that land to wh eh she owed her birth— 
had produced a deep impression not only on the young 
artist, but also on the Italian peasant and the two Car- 
niolan mountaineers. 

And, as she spoke in that glowing language which is so 
akin to the poesy of her own clime, her magnificent 
countenance was lighted up with a species of holy enthu¬ 
siasm,—her large black eyes were fired with the generous 
ardour of her soul,—and joyous hopes were expressed in 
her sweet smile. 

The red flames of the fire played with a brilliant lustre 
upon that charming countenance,—shadowing forth with 
Rembrandt effect the faultless lines of her Grecian profile, 
—filling her swimming eyes with light,—and illuminating 
the glory of her dark black hair! 

Solemn was the attention with which the young artist, 
the Italian peasant, and the hardy mountaineers, listened 
to her tale, which she narrated at the same length as when 
she told it to Ida;—and profound was the respect with 
which her audience contemplated the necklace that she 
exhibited to their view. 

“ You can understand,” she said, in conclusion, “ the 
deep interest which I now feel in the elucidation of the 
mystery which has inspired this generous young man and 
his companion,” alluding to Pianalla and Mazzini, “ with 
the design of prosecuting their search along the secret 
path leading to the place of the Baron's confinement; for 
a voice seems to whisper to me that it is my own Theo¬ 
dore who is the prisoner. Never will I quit these moun¬ 
tains until that mystery be cleared up; and you, my 
friends,” she continued, addressing her Carniolan guides, 
“ will join in the prosecution of this enterprise. You will 
not repent your devotion to this cause; for I am rich,— 
and your recompense shall be dealt forth with no niggard 
hand.” 

The two mountaineers gladly assented to the proposal 
to join Pianalla and Mazzini in the enterprise. 

One of the hardy Carniolans then spread the contents 
of his saddle-bag upon the table ; and Irene partook of a 
slight refreshment. When she had terminated her repast, 
the mountaineers sat down with a good appetite to the 
meal, and made light work of the solid viands before 
them. 

Their supper being at length ended, the whole party 
drew round the fire to deliberate upon the best method of 
prosecuting the common object in view. 

Otto and Mazzini, each in his turn, related the adven¬ 
tures which had respectively befallen them in the strong¬ 
hold where the Baron of Czernin was confined ; aud, when 
they compared notes, as to locality, with the mountaineers, 
they all came to the unanimous conclusion that the con¬ 
vent must be the place in which that nobleman was 
confined. 

“The plan which I should now propose to adopt is 
this,” said Otto. “ Mazzini and myself are both known 
by the armed men, be they who they may, in the building 
where the Baron is detained. We cannot, therefore, risk 
certain destruction tdour project by boldly proceeding to 
the convent by the proper path, and demanding hospi¬ 
tality. You, lady, and your guides can, however, do so 
without exciting a suspicion; and when in the building you 
may make observations which will enable ns to judge 
whether it really be the place wherein Mazzini and myself 
saw the Baron. While you repair to the convent to-morrow 
by the proper path, of which one of these brave moun¬ 
taineers spoke ere now, Mazzini and myself will continue 
our examination of the secret way which there can be little 
doubt we have discovered. As soon as both parties—you, 
lady, with your guides on the one hand, and I with my 
companion on the other—are satisfied with the result of 
these separate proceedings, this hut shall be the place of 
appointment where we will all meet again. What steps 
we may next take, to crown our labours with the success 
to which we aspire, will then depend upon circumstances.” 

This plan was approved of by Irene, the Italian, and the 
mountaineers. 

It was now late; and, all preliminary arrangements in 


respeet to the next day's enterprise being duly discussed 
and settled, the party disposed themselves to rest. 

Irene wrapped herself closely in her thick Oriental 
shawls, and lay down in one department of the hut. 

A fire was lighted in the other, and thither the four 
men retired. 

The night passed without any fresh incident. 

At sunrise the travellers were on the alert: the morn¬ 
ing meal was quickly disposed of; and they then set out, 
eacfc party on its respective expedition. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE CONVENT. * 

We will follow, in the first instance, the progress of the 
Lady Irene and her two hardy mountaineer-guides. 

Mounted each on a sure-footed mule, they retraced so 
much of their path of the preceding day's journey as led 
them back into the road from which they had deviated 
during the darkness of the tourmental. 

An hour's travelling brought them to a ledge, not more 
than four feet wide, running round the top of a gorge or 
valley, which was frightfully precipitous to a consider¬ 
able depth, and then, forming a small plain, declined very 
slightly towards a little lake. 

“ It was along this ledge, lady,” said one of the moun¬ 
taineers, looking coolly into the depths below, “ that we 
came last night ere we reached the hut.” 

“ And did you not know that we were in such a fearful 
vicinity?” asked Irene, glancing with a shudder at the 
precipice, which even in tne broad daytime seemed ready 
to receivo the traveller along that giddy ledge. 

“ If I had been aware that such was our way, I certainly 
should not have chosen it,” was the reply. “ But you 
may trust these sure-footed animals as well in the dark as 
the light. You see, lady, we lost our way so completely 
that neither my comrade nor myself knew where we were. 
But, as you observed last night, Providence seemed to 
have so ordained it, that you might meet with the young 
gentleman whose information concerning the convent has 
changed all your plans.” 

“ When do you suppose that we shall reach the con¬ 
vent?” inquired Irene. 

“Not much before dusk, lady,” was the answer. 

They proceeded along the ledge, Irene's confidence in 
the safety of her mule becoming every moment more firm, 
as she saw with what assurance, as it were, the sagacious 
animal proceeded. 

The banks of the lake in the depths below were rich 
with verdure ; and on its surface the picturesque moun¬ 
tains and the towering majesty of the snow-crested hills 
were reflected as in a broad mirror. 

But we will not grow tedious with our feeble attempts 
at the description of Alpine scenery: neither will we 
detail each petty incident which marked the journey of 
Irene and her guides to the gate of the convent. 

Suffice it to say that it was an hour after sunset when 
they reached a large straggling building, most singularly 
placed, as it were in a nest, on one of the lesser eminences 
of the Julian Alps. 

Let the reader conceive the apex or summit of a moun¬ 
tain completely hollowed out so as to form a species of 
crater, at the nottom of which the convent was built. 

Thus the structure was surrounded by natural walls 
which towered above the artificial ones, the former com¬ 
pletely protecting the latter not only from the violence of 
storms, but also from the possibility of an attack by men ; 
for the heights above were perfectly inaccessible to a 
human foot. 

Cradled in a hollow, thus strangely formed by Nature, 
the convent was shrouded from all observation, save in 
those points where two fissures in the circumjacent heights 
afforded a view of its chimneys to those travellers who 
passed over neighbouring eminences in particular direc¬ 
tions. One of these fissures communicated with the path 
up which Irene and her two companions toiled towards 
the gate : the other was on the opposite side of the moun¬ 
tain, and was continued in a gorge or defile towards a 
profound precipice. 

But even those fissures, and the avenues of communica¬ 
tion to which they thus led, did not render the convent 
the less impregnable; because a cannon planted at the 
top of the path, and another to command the gorge or 
defile, would have swept away any beleaguering forces 
that could possibly congregate in either of those points. 

Arrived at the gate of the convent, one of the moun¬ 
taineers pulled a massive iron ring hanging outside, and a 
bell clanked hoarsely within. 

In a few minutes a red-faced monk, holding a lantern 
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in liis liaud, opened the gate; but his manner was by no 
means in unison with the jollity of his rubicund visage. 

“ What would ye ?” he demanded in a sharp tone. 

“ Refuge for the night, holy father,” replied one of the 
mountaineers. 

“ How many are ye r” 

“ Three,—a lardy and two guides.” 

“ Well,—walk in, good people. The Capuchins never 
refuse hospitality to benignted travellers.” 

“A fig for the hospitality that is offered so churlishly,” 
whispered the mountaineer who had previously spoken. 

These words were not, however, overheard by the 
Capuchin, who was employed in opening wider the massive 
gate, which creaked on its hinges. 

“ Here, Roderick!” shouted the monk; and his 
summons was answered by a layman, who wore a huge 
broadsword by his side. “ Take charge of the guides, and 
show them where to put up their mules. Give them good 
cheer, too, in the refectory. Lady, follow me: I will 
conduct you to our matron, who will treat you worthily. 

Irene accompanied the Capuchin across a somewhat 
spacious court to a building, which they entered. 

In a small parlour, on the right hand, an elderly woman 
was busily employed in knitting the peculiar kind of hose 
worn by the mountaineers, not only of that period, but 
which have undergone very little valuation even down to 
the present time. 

“ Dame Mildreda,” said the monk, “here is a lady who 
seeks our hospitality. To your care I entrust her. The 
Virgin give thee good dreams, my daughter.” 

With this holy wish,— comprising the first words 
savouring of his profession which Irene had as yet heard 
fall from the friar’s lips,—the Capuchin departed; and 
the matron, taking up a lamp from the table, said, 
“Follow me, lady.” 

“Irene accompanied the matron up a narrow stone 
staircase, and was ushered into a handsomely-furnished 
room. The wood was already laid in the grate; the 
matron set fire to it; and the cheerful flames speedily 
roared up the ample chimney. 

Dame Mildreda then left the room, saving that she 
should return in a few minutes; and while she was absent, 
Irene examined the apartment wherein she fonnd herself. 

Suddenly an ejaculation of surprise escaped her lips. 

Was it possible ? 

Yes—all previous suspicions were confirmed I 

Thcyc ic ere no windows in the sides of the room; hut there 
was a large sky‘light on the roof! 

She remembered the description of that apartment 
given not only by Mazzini, but also by Otto Pianalla; and, 
clasping her hands enthusiastically together, the beautiful 
woman murmured to herself, “ Yes—this is the place in 
which my beloved Theodore languishes a prisoner!” 

At that moment the door opened, and Mildreda made 
her appearance with a tray containing several dishes, and 
a flagon of wine.” 

“ Here is wherewith to refresh yourself, lady,” she 
said; “ and there,” she added, pointing to a door on the 
opposite side from which she had entered, “is your bed¬ 
chamber. Good night.” 

“ Good night,” answered Irene; “ and many thanks 
for your attentions.” 

Dame Mildreda then withdrew. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Ireno, when she was once more 
alone, “if it really be true that I am now within the 
same walls as my beloved Theodore, God grant that the 
hours of our separation are at length numbered! For 
thou, Almighty God, knowest the purity of my heart, 
and that I am not selfish ! Were he united to another, 
whom he really loves, I would pray for them both;—but, 
oh! that man—that impostor whom I saw in Vienna—no 
—no—lie is not the Theodore whom I knew, and whom I 
loved!” 

Irene’s impassioned soliloquy was interrupted by a 
sudden and strange rumbling noise on that side of the 
chamber where the bod-room door was situate. 

She started : lier blood ran cold in her veins. 

Could treachery be intended ? 

She was in a place where she believed every atrocity to 
be possible ; and she was almost paralyzed with fear. 

The noise was repeated: it seemed as if someone were 
moving between the wainscot and the wall. 

Suddenly a panel in the wood-work which surrounded 
the chamber gave way; and two men precipitated them¬ 
selves into the apartment. 

“ Holy Virgin protect me!” cried Irene aloud, sinking 
upon her knees, and clasping her hands together. 

“ That voice—is it possible ?” ejaculated one of the 
beings who had thus strangely introduced themselves. 


The Greek lady started upon her feet; it was Otto 
Pianalla who had spoken! 

She turned round: and, to her ineffable joy, the young 
artist and the peasant Mazzini met her eyes. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE ROOM IN THE CONVENT. 

Irene was scarcely more astonished to behold her two 
allies thus suddenly and strangely make their appearance, 
than were they to find themselves not only in the presence 
of the Greek lady, but also in the room which both of 
them recognised so well. 

They all three, however, soon recovered from the 
effects of this incident—so unexpected on both sides—and 
they could not suppress a smile when they remembered 
the momentary terror which they had all experienced— 
Irene in perceiving two men thus marvellously introduce 
themselves, and her allies in being so abruptly precipitated 
iuto a chamber belonging to the very building for which 
they had been searching. 

The moment they were all three sufficiently composed 
to devote serious attention to their affairs, Irene secured 
the chamber door, and Mazzini replaced the movable 
panel in its setting. 

They then proceeded to explanations. 

Irene informed her companions of the particulars of 
her day’s journey, and of her admittance into the convent; 
and Otto next related the adventures of himself and Maz¬ 
zini since the morning. 

“Immediately after we parted with you, lady, and 
your trusty mountaineers, Mazzini and myself took the 
road leading to the right. We found that it lay almost 
in a straight and level line between the frowning glaciers 
on either side; and thus for nearly two hours we pursned 
our way without interruption. At the expiration of that 
time, we came to a small chapel, where two paths again 
branched off. We were now totally at a loss which to 
follow, and at length it was determined that I should take 
one and Mazzini the other. We agreed to pursue our re¬ 
spective ways each, and return to the chapel as a point 
of reunion when our investigation on either side arrived 
at a climax. 

“We accordingly parted. I pursned my path for two 
hours, when I found that it gradually grew narrower, 
and at last entered a dark cavern about six yards in 
length. I advanced to the end; the most profound ob¬ 
scurity reigned within. I stretched out my arms to 
guide myself, and my hands came in contact with the 
woodwork of a door in a partition. I now felt convinced 
that the object of my search was attained; but, being 
alone, I dared not carry my investigations further. 
Moreover, I considered that Mazzini would be uneasy did 
I delay my return to the place of meetiug, should he 
reach it before me. I accordingly retraced my way, and 
arrived at the {jhapel at mid-day. But Mazzini had not 
yet returned. I was, therefore, compelled to await his 
presence. Hour after hour passed, and he did not come. 
The sun set behind the western glaciers, and I grew very 
uneasy. At length a figure suddenly approached the 
chapel, and in another moment, by the light Of the lovely 
moon, I recognised Mazzini. I may as well state for him 
that lie had wandered amidst wild, devious, and dan¬ 
gerous defiles, without observing anything calculated to 
afford him a trace in the object of his search; that he 
had at length lost himself ; and that it was only after the 
most arduous toil amidst the mountains that he had been 
enabled to retrace his way. He was, however, delighted 
to learn that I had been more successful than himself; 
and we determined to proceed to the cavern the moment 
ho had somewhat recovered from the fatigue. Accord¬ 
ingly, having partaken of some refreshment, wo pursued 
our way; aud in less than two hours—for I was now 
familiar with the path—we arrived at the mouth of the 
cavern. We had no settled plan—we could have none: 
our proceedings were to be regulated by circumstances. 
And here I must observe, that although Mazzini had ex¬ 
pressed, when he and I first set out, his determination to 
regulate his own condnct by the utmost caution; yet, 
when he found that your interests, lady, were so deeply 
concerned, and my wishes so intimately connected with 
this investigation, he generously threw aside all reserve, 
and bravely declared that he would venture amongst all 
perils to assist us !” 

A glance of deep gratitude from the dark eyes of the 
Greek lady rewarded the Italian peasant for his gallant 
behaviour. 

“When we found ourselves in the cavern, lady,” pur- 
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sued Otto, “ we sat down for a few moments, and con¬ 
versed in whispers; we deliberated what course we should 
pursue. Presently, we heard voices—female voices—near 
us; they seemed to emanate from an inner cavern, or 
from some place behind that wooden partition which I 
liad before discovered. Still, so indistinct and faint were 
the sounds, that we could not catch the meaning of the 
words.” 

“Those voices must have been my own and the 
matron's,” observed Irene. 

“Assuredly so, lady,” returned Otto. “Then we re¬ 
solved to approach the partition as noiselessly as possible, 
and listen. We fancied that if we could only overhear a 
portion of the conversation, it might serve as a guide to 
our proceedings. Moreover, a suspicion—faint and dis¬ 
tant, and yet having a certain existence—prompted me 
that you, lady, might have been successful in obtaining an 
entry into the convent; and that one of those voices was 
probably yours. You know how fantastic and vague those 
hopes and suspicions are in the moments of danger or 
uncertainty j and yet how ready we are to bestow faith 
upon the impulses which they suggest, or the promises 
which they hold out. Accordingly, I took Mazzini’s 
hand, for the purpose of conducting him cautiously 
amidst the profound obscurity of the cavern, and we thus 
descended the steps. But scarcely had I reached the 
bottom, when my foot slipped, ana I was precipitated 
violently against the panel, dragging Mazzini with mo. 
The panel new open, and light suddenly flashed upon our 
eyes. Lady, you know the rest.” 

“ Most fortunate was that accident which thus united 
us in that chamber,” observed Irene. “But what steps 
shall we now take P I do not imagine that there is tne 
remotest danger of any interruption here during the 
night: we have therefore leisure to deliberate—or even 
to act!” 

The Greek lady spoke with considerable emphasis. 
Otto could well understand her meaning ; for her noble 
and affectionate heart was impatient to convey tidings of 
hope to him whom she had never ceased to love, and 
whom she believed to be a prisoner within the walls of 
that convent. 

How sincere, how beautiful, is a woman’s love! Poets 
and novelists have too often depicted it as evanescent and 
fickle; but they have not rightly comprehended the pas¬ 
sion. They have mistaken the caprices of a coquette for 
the attachment of a virtuous and disinterested heart. 
No, woman's love is not a name which may be printed on 
the “ moon’s pale beam,” it is permanent and durable— 
it is the noblest, the most holy, and the most heaven-like 
sentiment which ever animates this mortal clay. Degrade 
not the sacred name of love—that flame which burns so 
brightly and so purely upon the altar of the heart, like 
the acceptable sacrifice of Abel unto his God, degrade it 
not by confounding it with the weak, vacillating, and 
changeful feeling of the capricious heart. 

Let not the hand of Cain disfigure that holy image of 
the Deity's own affection for the human race. For the 
love of the pure female heart knows no abatement, and 
is willing to make any sacrifices; it encounters all perils 
and dares all dangers; it smooths the pillow of sickness, 
and mitigates the pangs of the death-bed. It is an 
essence apart from all sensuality; it perishes only with 
life itself. No, it does not even perish then, for, from 
the empyrean heights of another and better world, it 
watches over the object of its interest on earth. And, 
oh, if the doctrine of the Pythagorean creed be true—if 
it be given to the souls of the departed to revisit this 
earth in other shapes, and to renew their being in other 
mortal forms—then may we imagine that the pure spirit 
which cheered man’s rugged path on earth will come 
back on the wing of the bird, and pour into his ears 
assurances of unchanged affection, in the rich melody of 
song! 

So pure, so holy, so devoted was the love of the charm¬ 
ing Greek lady for him to whom her first and only troth 
liad been plighted, that, next to her God, his image 
formed the object of all her adoration and all her in¬ 
terest—and his welfare, now that she deemed him to bo 
in captivity, was the end of all her aims. 

“ There are two projects which suggest themselves to 
my mind,” said Otto, after a long and solemn silence, 
during which they all throe deliberated in their own 
minds upon the various ideas which suggested themselves 
for their guidence ; “ the first is for myself and Mazzini 
to remain in the cavern until midnight, and then steal 
into the building and ascertain, if possible, how many 
armed defenders it contains, and the situation of its dif¬ 
ferent compartments.” 


“No,” said Irene, “you might be discovered; and 
those who are vile enough to retain a German noble in a 
long imprisonment would not hesitate to ensure the 
safety of their secret by means of a crime of a deeper 
dye; because they would recognise you as having been 
here before.” 

“ My other project is this,” continued Otto. “ Iu the 
morning, the matron will doubtless come hither to attend 
upon you, lady, and bring you refreshments. We may 
then 3eize her, and by dint of menaces of death—menaces 
wlncli will, of course, b^merely used as a stratagem— 
elicit from her the particulars which we require.” 

Both Irene and Mazzini coincided in favour of t his 
latter plan. 

The lady then retired to the inner chamber, and threw 
herself upon the couch. The fatigues which she had ex¬ 
perienced soon plunged her into a profound repose. De¬ 
licious dreams visited her; the baud of Sleep opened the 
gates of Fancy’s temple, and thence emanated a joyou 3 
throng of hopes which smiled upon the slumbering lady. 

Sleep, fair one! Thy conscience is unacquainted with 
a single misdeed; thy life lias been a3 pure as thy love is 
chaste. Though the daughter of a burning clime, thy 
feelings have never outraged thy virgin innocence, ana 
thy soul is but one remove from that of the angels ! 

Sleep, beanteons one! Thou has endured much, but 
never did repinings at thy fate lessen the merit of that 
martyrdom of the heart. Never hast thou forgotten each 
night and each morn to pour forth the gratitude of thy 
fervent piety to the Disposer of all events; and while 
thine afflictions were borne meekly and resignedly, thou 
didst find consolation in thy prayers, which ever ter¬ 
minated with the holy inspiration—“ Thy will be 
poke!” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE MATRON. 

Yes, calmly and deliciously slept the Lady Irene. 

Cradled m her little, chamber on that Alpine height, 
like the innocent bird in its nest on the top of a lofty 
tree, she dreamt not of peril nor danger, but of hope, and 
success, and love. 

Mazzini and Otto, wrapped in their cloaks, snatched 
repose by turns in front of the cheerful fire—one re¬ 
maining awake to keep watch while the other courted 
slumber. 

Thus passed the night—in silence and security. 

The morning dawned, and the rays of the gorgeous sun 
penetrated through the skylight of the room. 

Then, also, Irene came forth from her chamber, and 
the three individuals who were thus generously endan¬ 
gering themselves in behalf of the captive prepared for 
the execution of the scheme on which they had resolved. 

Otto and Mazzini concealed themselves in the inner 
chamber, with the understanding that they were only to 
appear when Irene should ask “ What hour of the 
morning is it now V* * 

This precaution was necessary, inasmuch as there were 
no means of reconnoitring the large room from the inner 
one, which was also lighted by a window on the roof. 

As it had been anticipated, the matron presently made 
her appearance, bearing a well-spread tray in her hands. 

“ Good morrow, lady,” she exclaimed, closing the door 
behind her. May I hope that you have recovered from 
your fatigues of yesterday ?” 

“ I have slept pleasantly,” said Irene, “ thanks to your 
hospitality.” 

“I bring you refreshments, lady,” continued Dame 
Mildreda. “ Your servitoi’3 have already partaken of 
their morning meal, and-” 

“And you wish to know when I shall be prepared to 
take my departure ?” added Irene. “ Is it usual to hurry 
your guests in this establishment P Methonght that tlhe 
convents in the Alps were established chiefly for the pur¬ 
pose of granting an asylum to those wayworn travellers 
who required such accommodation ; but it appears that 
I have been mistaken ! However, if I have given much 
trouble, I am ready to remunerate liberally those whom 
I may have inconvenienced.” 

“Lady,” answered Mildreda, “your words cut me to 
the quick! Think not that I myself am of a niggard 
disposition, or that I would sell hospitality for gold. 
But I am not my own mistress. I serve others, and am 
compelled to act in obedience to their will and good 
pleasure. Father Anselm—the superior—i 3 a man who 
will not speak his commands twice. Neither do I retain 
my present’situation in thi3 lonely place through choice; 
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but were I to leave it, I have no home—no hope else¬ 
where.'* 

“ My good woman, I did not mean to vex you,” said 
Irene, gradually moving between Mildreda and the door, 
in order to cut off her retreat; and for this reason alone 
did she prolong the dialogue. 44 At the same time you 
must admit that you execute the commands of some¬ 
what churlish superiors—especially as I am not one of 
that sex whose constitutions are better able to endure 
short rest and early journevs. But I will detain you no 
longer. What time of the day is41 note V* 

“ Scarcely were these words uttered, when the door of 
the inner room flew open, and Otto sprang upon Dame 
Mildreda, on whose mouth his hand was instantly 
placed, ere she had even time to utter a single ejacula¬ 
tion. 

Mazzini appeared immediately behind him, brandishing 
a naked dagger. 

“Silence, as you value your life!” exclaimed Otto, 
while Irene fastened the door communicating with the 
staircase. “ No harm shall befall you, if you reply faith¬ 
fully and truly to a few questions which I have to put to 
you, but I declare most positively that you will bitterly 
repent any attempt to summon assistance or create an 
alarm. Moreover, such a course—even did it succeed in 
bringing hither the cut-throat myrmidons of your 
Superior—would be unavailing, for in the cavern with 
which that panel communicates—ah, yon start! you see 
that I am not ignorant of the mysteries of this place! 
But, as I was observing, in that cavern are twelve of our 
friends, all well armed, and ready to enter this accursed 
den at a moment’s warning! Then hopeless indeed 
would be the position of ye all! Once more, I enjoin 
you, maintain silence, save when addressed by me or my 
companions, who are now here, and no injury shall you 
sustain.” 

Mazzini could not altogether suppress a smile at the 
idea of their twelve coadjutors in tno cavern; -but the 
matron firmly believed every word that was uttered by 
the young artist. 

Otto now removed his hand from the mouth of the ter¬ 
rified woman, and conducted her to a seat. Then, when 
she had somewhat recovered from tfie trepidation into 
which this sudden incident had thrown her, he proceeded 
to question her in the following manner 

44 Is there not a prisoner confined within the walls of 
this convent ?” 

“ There is, sir; but pray do not injure me, and I will 
tell you all I know!” exclaimed Mildreda, in an imploring 
manner. 

“ Speak freely—you shall not be harmed! Mazzini, 
put up your dagger; this good woman sees that there is 
no utility in deceiving us. You say that there is a prisoner 
within these walls. What is his name ?” 

“Iam not acquainted with it—I never heard it! Nor, 
indeed, have I ever seen him. He is confined in the 
Covered Court, as it is called, and my avocations do not 
lead me thither. But I have heard it whispered that he 
is a German nobleman.” 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Irene, now painfully agitated with 
the most acute suspense. 

“ And that he is about forty years of age—very hand¬ 
some. but pale I” added Mildreda. 

“There can be no doubt that it is he!” cried Irene, 
clasping her hands together. “ How long has he been a 
prisoner here, good woman ?” 

“ Eight years, or thereabouts,” was the answer. “ He 
was brought in the night-time, and with great mystery 
But the men will talk sometimes, lady; and the few par¬ 
ticulars I know about him I have learnt from Earl, Con- 
rade, and others of our folk.” 

“ Eight years!” repeated Irene. “ Eight years of cap¬ 
tivity V‘ 

“And has he never once been free during that in¬ 
terval?” demanded Otto. “No! Then my fears are 
all c6nfirmed; and that man who now bears his name in 
Vienna, and who is the husband of my sister, is an 
impostor.” 

“Vex not yourself with that misfortune, good Otto,” 
said Irene, in a gentle voice. " Your sister 6hall be nobly 
cared for ” 

“Thanks, lady!” replied Pianella. “Still the dis¬ 
grace. But of that no matter now. We have little time 
to waste Then, turning to the matron once more, he 
said, “ Have you ever seen anyone who is very much like 
the prisoner ?” 

“ 1 do not understand you, sir/’ answered Mildreda, 
surveying Otto with a surprise which proved her sin¬ 
cerity. 


“ I mean, is there a person, bearing an extreme resem¬ 
blance to the prisoner, and who sometimes visits tho 
convent?” continued the artist. 

“ Never ; I know no such person.” 

“ Are you aware wherefore, or upon what pretence, the 
unhappy man is confined here ?” 

“ Holy Virgin protect us!” cried the matron. “ Surely 
the poor gentleman of whom you speak is mad, and is 
placed here by his relatives.” 

“ Mad!” screamed Irene, wildly. “ Oh ! no—no,” and 
she clasped her hands together. 

“ Fear not, lady,” said Otto, in a profoundly com¬ 
passionate tone ; “ that is naught save a vile subterfuge. 
When he spoke to me through the guichet , he was 
subdued with sorrow, but his intellects were quite un¬ 
impaired.” 

“ And such was the impression he made upon mo when 
I saw him six years ago, added Mazzini. 

“ God grant that it may be!” ejaculated Irene, fervently. 

“ You have no proof, of your own knowledge, that the 
prisoner is actually as he is represented to be!” continued 
Otto, again addressing himself to the woman. 

“ Now, good youth, now I dare say it is all false. But, 
alack! who would think that the monks, who pray so 
fervently, and perform mass and vespers so regularly, 
could be so wicked 1” exclaimed Dame Mildreda. 

“ Who is the Superior of the convent ?” inquired Otto. 

“ Father Auslem, a stern, harsh, reserved man, and 
who, they say, is fond of gold.” 

“ Gold, gold 1 always gold at the bottom of every 
crime 1” murmured Otto to himself. 

“ Will you now inform us whether Fritz is privy to all 
this villany ?” asked Mazzini; “or does he believe that 
the prisoner is mad, as you do ?” 

44 Messer Fritz is a close man, sir,” answered the woman; 
44 and never lets his tongue go too freely.” 

“Now, listen to me attentively,” said Otto. “Our 
object is to release the prisoner of whom we have been 
speaking. I before assured you that we have competent 
aid close by,” he continued, glancing towards the panel; 
44 but were I to admit my followers, they would sack the 
convent, and murder everyone within its walls.” 

44 Holy Virgin protect us!” groaned the affrighted 
Mildreda, glancing uneasily around. 

“I am, therefore, anxious to avoid so sad a catas¬ 
trophe,” pursued the artist. “ Can you serve us? and 
will you be faithful ? If we trust vou, beware how you 
deceive us : if you aid us, great shall be your reward.” 

“ Yes ; your reward shall be beyond all your most 
sanguine expectations.” exclaimed Irene. “I am rich, 
and I can give you a fortune which will render your old 
age happy, and enable you to pass the remainder of your 
existence in some clime more congenial than those regions 
of everlasting snow .” 

“ I can, and I will serve you,” said the matron, after a 
few moments’ consideration; 44 and I will contrive in such 
a manner, that yon, sir,” she added, looking at Otto, 
44 may accompany me in what I am about to do. Then, 
if you see aught that may lead you to suspect me of 
treachery, treat me according to my deserts. But, if I 
fulfil my engagements, I shall claim the reward which 
that lady offers me. I am wearied of a residence in this 
cheerless place, and my necessities have alone compelled 
me to endure it so long.” 

“You speak fairly, dame,” said Irene. “State the 
project you have in view.” 

“ My own room is on the ground floor of this part of 
the building,” continued the matron, reassured by the 
hopes held out to her. “ You, sir, can accompany me to 
my apartment, and, should any person question you, I 
can represent you to be a nephew, come to pay me a visit. 
It will not be difficult for me to obtain the keys of the 
gate opening into the middle court of the convent; and 
then it will be easy to communicate with the prisoner, 
who is allowed to walk about in a farther court still 
during the daytime.” 

44 Does that farther court terminate by a high wall, 
wherein there is a huge door with a small guichet f ” asked 
Otto. 

“ You must have seen it, sir, to be able to describe the 
place so accurately,” said Mildreda. 

“ Did I not assure you that all tbe secrets of this 
establishment arc well known to us ?” asked the young 
artist, with a smile. “ But, even supposing that yon can 
enable me to communicate with the prisoner, what chance 
will there be of effecting his escape from the convent, 
without the exercise of force and violence on our part ?” 

41 There are never more than two of the men-at-arms 
on duty in tho middle court at a time,” said the woman $ 
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“ and I will undertake to amuse them with a flask of 
strong waters in such a manner that they shall be*no 
liindrance to the escape of him in whom you are interested. 
But, on second thoughts,” she added, “if the scheme 
could be delayed until night —when it is dark—there 
would bo no danger of detection.” 

** I dislike delays,” said Otto, fearful that the woman 
might betray him and his companions when her mind 
became composed, and the effects of his menaces had 
worn off; and yet he dared not attempt the project by 
daylight. 

** I understand you, sir,” she observed, apparently 
hurt by his observation. “You will not trust me; and, 
alas! I can say nothing and do nothing to induce you to 
place confidence in me. Nevertheless, will you not be 
near me ? And cannot you punish the slightest indica¬ 
tion of treachery ?” 

“ True,” said Otto, musing. “ Still, it is impossible 
but you will be called away from your apartment some 
time during the day, on your domestic avocations ; and 
then I cannot accompany you.” 

This he said in order to test her sincerity as much as 
possible. 

“ Be it as you will!” exclaimed the woman. “ Think 
you not that the hope of a reward will induce me to serve 
you ? Or do you imagine that I am anxious to remain 
during life in thi3 miserable abode ?” 

“ Trust her, my dear friend,” said Irene, approaching 
Otto, and whispering in his ear. 

‘•Provided I place confidence in you,” continued the 
artist, “ by what excuse can this lady remain here until 
evening ? For it must be by means of the secret passage 
that the escape will be effected; and, moreover, I have 
my reasons for not being seen by the inmatea of this 
place.” 

“Let her feign indisposition, sir, and leave the rest to 
me. I have, however, one favour to ask of you.” 

“ Speak,” said Irene, hastily 

“ When you depart, yon must permit mo to accompany 
you. My share in the escape of the prisoner would be 
suspected, and my life would become a sacrifice to the 
resentment of the Superior. For they say, sir,” she con¬ 
tinued, sinking her voice to a low whisper, and casting a 
timid glance around, “ that he is a man of extraordinary 
influence and power—that all the south-western part of 
Oarniolft trembles at his name—that he is the chief of 
some terrible association in this district, whose means of 
detecting and punishing enemies are hidden but sure; 
and that-” 

“ Ah ! I remember those terrible menaces which were 
addressed to me in this very apartment,” interrupted 
Mazzini, with a shudder. 

“ And I, too, now comprehend in whose power the un¬ 
fortunate captive is retained,” said the artist, in a solemn 
tone ; “but that peril does not daunt me.” 

“ What is this mystery of which you speak ?” asked 
Irene, pale and trembling. 

“ Laay,” answered Otto, in a low and subdued tone, 
'“there are in Germany certain associations, of which, 
perhaps, yon have never heard. Their power is, how¬ 
ever, formidable—their daring beyond all limit. Yes; 
the prisoner is in the custody of oncof the chiefs of the 
Secret Tribunal—a captive in a stronghold of the Holy 
Vehm I” 

“And is escape now impossible for him ?” demanded 
Irene, leaning against the wall for support. 

“No, lady! The members of that league are only 
human beings like ourselves, and, as such, may be baffled 
—deceived! And to baffle aud deceive them now shall be 
-my task. Oh, I comprehend it all—this inhospitality on 
the part of the monks—this secret passage—this well 
guarded convent! Yes—it is a stronghold of the Vchrn ! 
But we cannot remain in idle parlance here ; some imme¬ 
diate plan must be adopted. You, lady, will leave the 
convent at once, with your mountaineers, and retrace 
your way to the hut where we rested the night before 
last. Mazzini and myself will return to the chapel, and 
at sunset we will once more be in the cavern adjoining 
this room. It will then be your duty,” he added, turning 
towards the matron, “to meet us m his chamber. My 
friend and I will alone cross the threshold of that secret 
door; but, remember, our companions will not be far 
behind ns.” 

“Be it as you will,” said the woman; “yon will find 
me ready and willing to serve you.” 

“And, in the meantime, receive this as an earnest of 
my promises,” observed Irene, drawing from her finger a 
ring of great price, and presenting it to the matron, who 
received it with many expressions of gratitude. 


“One word more,** said 01 to. “Should this lady be 
hurried into any danger through your means, after we 
leave the room by yon panel, we shall be near to succour 
her.” 

“ You need not menace me, sir; to-morrow yon will 
applaud me,” answered the woman, calmly, but firmly. 

Otto and Mazzini then took* leave of the Greek lady, 
and passed out of the room by means of the secret way. 

For some time they remained in the cavern; but in 
half an honr they were aware that Irene had taken her 
departure. 

They then retraced their steps to the chapel. 

CHAPTER XL. 

THE PASTY AND THE FLA8K OF STRONG WATER3. 

The rays of the setting snn fell, with the hues of the 
rainbow, upon the glaciers of the Julian Alps, the Pro¬ 
tean beams gradually assuming a variety of forms and 
shades of colour, as it yielded to the increasing obscurity 
of the evening. 

Strange are the phenomena of the light in those wilds 
of eternal snow. 

Reflected upon the huge piles of ice, from which the 
evening gale had swept their fleecy covering, the rays 
seemed to sport and play even in the last moments of 
their existence—now breaking forth in streams of reful¬ 
gent lustre, but evanescent as bright—now flashing like 
the vivid lightning, then wreathing all the prismatic 
colours in one beam of splendour—now variegating the 
Alpine heights with illusions of the most luxuriant and 
enchanting scenery—now gleaming dimly in short radia¬ 
tions, then seeming to die suddenly and abruptly alto¬ 
gether—now again reviving like a flickering lamp, and 
kindling up rows of beams, wherewith to sport upon 
those mighty aud inaccessible peaks—now emitting 
bright coruscations, like the phenomena of hyperborean 
climes—now changing from liquid white to fiery red, 
theu oscillating once more with a thousand variations, 
until gradually they grew fainter and fainter—expiring, 
however, like the chameleon, with myriads of changing 
hues—so that at length tho pomps of that Alpine sunset 
yielded to obscurity aud night. 

To the eyes of Otto, who surveyed all the wonders, the 
glories, and the phenomena of Nature, as a worshipper 
and an artist, this scene was sublime, solemn, and awe¬ 
inspiring. 

For a few moments he remained absorbed in deep 
thought, marvelling at the power of that Omnipotence 
which speaks to man in so many and such impressive 
ways. 

But Mazzini touched him upon the shonlder; and the 
young artist was recalled unto himself. 

Then they pushed onwards to the cave. 

“ Draw your dagger, and prepare, le3t treachery await 
us,” whispered Otto to his companion. 

“ I shall not sell my life cheaply,” answered the Italian, 
in a determined tone. 

Otto descended the steps, and knocked gently at the 
panel. 

It was immediately opened; and the matron, holding 
a lamp in her hand, appeared within. 

Otto stepped boldly into the room; and Mazzini imme¬ 
diately followed him. 

The matron received them with a calm and unruffled 
countenance; but the two adventurers could not avoid 
casting a hasty glance areund. 

“ Do not mistrust me,” said the woman. “ Read 
this.” 

And she presented to Otto a small plate or leaf of ivory 
extracted from the tablets which ladies were in the 
frequent habit of carrying about with them in those 
times. 

The artist hastily glanced over the leaf, and read these 
words:— 

“ I write this outside of the convent, at a turn in tho 
path where the porter cannot see me, but to which point 
the matron has hurried after me, under the pretence of 
bi-inging me a shawl that I left behind, yet in reality to 
obtain some proof of my safety wherewith to reassure you, 
and convince you of her fidelity when you return this even¬ 
ing, May God prosper you, excellent friends! 

“ Irene.” 

“Now shall I proceed confidently in this work,” ex¬ 
claimed Otto. “My good woman, you have behaved 
truthfully, and your reward, at the hands of that generous 
lady, will be ample.” 
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"1 can pardon any suspicions which you may hare 
previously entertained/* said the matron. “ Where will 
your friend remain while you accompany me P* 

“ In the cavern outside/' was the answer. 

Mazzini accordingly withdrew once more through the 
secret means of egress. 

“ There is no danger that I shall encounter any of the 
armed ruffians in your room ?’* said Otto, interrogatively. 

** None,” answered Mildreda. 

4 * It is not that I am afraid of them/* continned the 
artist j “ but they have seen me before, and might recog¬ 
nise me.” 

“ Perhaps you are the young gentleman who was 
brought blindfolded into this room a few days ago ?” said 
the matron. 

“ I am. But how knew you that incident ?** 

“ I saw Fritz and his men convey you hither/* was the 
reply. 

“ One question, good dame/* said Otto. 11 Have you 
seen many persons conducted with their eyes bandaged 
to this apartment, in order to be removed from the con¬ 
vent by the secret path ?** 

•‘Four or five only, during the ten years that I have 
been here; and all those since the confinement of the 
prisoner whom we are now to rescue.** 

The matron then moved towards the door, and Otto 
followed her. 

In a few minutes they reached in safety her apartment 
on the ground floor. There she provided herself with a 
flask of strong waters and a meat pie, and assumed the 
hood and cloak of a monk. 

“ Now fqllow me/’ she said, “ and do not utter a word 
on any account. I have my tale ready planned, and 
success is certain.** 

They issued forth, and entered the courtyard. This 
they crossed without interruption, and reached a door, 
which the matron opened by means of a key that she had 
already obtained on some pretence from the claviger, or 
porter, of that part of the building. 

They entered the middle court, and were immediately 
accosted by two men-at-arms. 

“ Who goes ?** cried one. “ Give us your blessing, holy 
father.” 

“Nay—it is no lioly father, but a wicked, sinful 
woman/' answered the matron, in a jesting tone. “ But, 
silence. good Kart—silence, Conraae !** she continued, 
“ and I will tell you what this disguise means.” 

“ And who your companion is also, worthy dame/* re¬ 
turned Karl. 

But the darkness of the night prevented the soldiers 
from distinguishing Otto’s countenance. 

“ I will explain myself in a few words/* said the 
matron. “ This youth is my nephew, who came to see 
me ere now. Alas I poor young man, he was struck dumb 
a month was yesterday, for some sin, no doubt; but he is 
unable to explain why this judgment was inflicted.** 

“ Lucky he isn’t a woman, or the affliction would be a 
sore one,” said Karl, laughing at his coarse jest. 

“Listen, now/’ continued the matron. “ Methinks 
that were he to touch the holy relics of the Cross, and 
the identical sword that served Peter to lop the soldier’s 
ear—and which said relics, as ye well know, are preserved 
in our most holy chapel—the judgment would be removed 
from him. Pry thee, then, give me the key of the chapel, 
and allow me to conduct my unhappy nephew thither !*’ 

“Impossible!” said Karl. “It's as much as my ears 
are worth.** 

“ Nay, no one will be the wiser that ought not to be/* 
persisted the matron. “ And see, I have brought you a 
nice pasty, and a flask of strong waters, for the night is 
cold, and-** 

“ A pasty and a stonp of good liquor are no bad things, 
are they, Conrade ?** interrupted Karl, softening. 

“Not at all,” replied his comrade. 

“ And it is cold, too/* added Karl, who saw very well 
that the pasty and strong waters were conditionally only 
on his compliance with the dame’s request. 

“ Very cold,’ said Conrade. 

“ And 1 am a trifle hungry/’ observed Karl. 

“And I much more than a trifle,” exclaimed Conrade. 

“Weil, what say you?” asked Karl, addressing His 
fellow soldier. 

“ I say let's e’en take the pasty and the dram, and lend 
Dame Mildreda the key,” was the unequivocal answer 

“Be it so.” said Karl; “and as we have no better 
place to regale ourselves, let us retire to the shed close 
at hand Come, dame, there is a light there, and I will 
look for the key amongst the others which I have at my 
belt” 


Without waiting for a reply, the two soldiers hastened 
to* a hut, or shea, on an eminence close by, and Otto 
instantly recollected, by its situation, that it was the 
same wnere Fritz and his party had halted with him, 
while Karl repaired to fetch the key of the courtyard 
door, on the occasion of his first visit to the convent. 

“ Do not approach the light, in the name of the Vir¬ 
gin !” said the matron to him, in a hurried whisper. 

She then hastened forward, and stood on the threshold 
of the building alluded to. 

A lamp hung from the roof, and Otto drew near enough 
to obtain a glimpse of the contents of that place. 

It was the charnel-house of the convent! 

Around the walls stood a number of shrivelled corpses, 
maintained in an upright position by means of cords fas¬ 
tened beneath their arms to the wood-work. 

They had not undergone the process of decomposition, 
but the skin was yellow and parchment-like, as u it had 
been tanned, and was drawn tightly over the prominent 
cheek-bones. The countenances were snnken and hollow, 
and the lips had shrunk so as to display the glistening 
teeth. The hair had not fallen off, but hung, matted 
and dark, upon the shoulders of many ; on the heads of 
others it was lighter and shorter. Even through the 
horrid disguise of death, it was easy to recognise the 
outlines or those countenances which had once oeen the 
objects of love or veneration on the part of fond rela¬ 
tives. 

These were the remains of travellers lost in the moun¬ 
tains, and discovered by the men-at-arms during their 
hunting excursions. The state of the atmosphere at that 
height was invariably such—whether in summer or in 
winter—as to act as a preservative to those relics of mor¬ 
tality, and embalm them, as it were, without suffering 
them to yield the slightest particle of effluvium. 

“ Now, good dame, here is the key/* said Karl; “ but 
where are the pasty and the flask? So! And a right 
good pie it is; enough for me and Conrade, but not a 
whit too much. Wilt thou not join us in the first dram, 
mother?** 

“ I drink strong waters !** ejaculated the matron, as if 
in horror at the idea. 

“ By my troth, I have seen you do that same evil deed 
ere now—if an evil deed it be, returned Karl. 

“ Yes ; but I am under a penance at present/* said the 
matron. 

“ And your nephew ? He shall have a taste, in any 
case/* cried Karl | “ it will do much towards loosening 
his tongue; for it ever makes mine wag pretty freely.” 

“Nay; leave the poor yonth alone, exclaimed the 
matron, barring the way agaiust Karl, who was about to 
hurry forth, flask in hand. “ There is not too much for 
yourselves. I wish ye a good appetite.** 

“ Thanks, excellent manufacturer of pies and donor of 
strong waters/’ said Karl. 

Then the two men-at-arms seated themselves on a 
bench to discuss the articles provided for them. 

The matron lost no time in retracing her steps towards 
the spot where Otto Piaualla was standing. 

“ Think you that I have managed them cleverly ?*’ said 
she, in a whisper. “But tarry not a moment! Follow 
me close! I have^the key of the chapel, and that is all 
we require to ensure success.” 

“ And when those men see us return three in number,” 
observed Otto, “ will you be prepared with another stra¬ 
tagem to elude their inquiries ?’* 

“ They will need sleep after their potations/* answered 
the dame, significantly. 

j The matron then led the way towards a low door in a 
building on the farther side of the courtvard. 

But scarcely had they reached that point, when a 
tall figure emerged from the shadow of the wall, and 
exclaimed— 

“Who goes there?” 

“Father Anselm—the Superior/' ejaculated the 
matron, losing all her presence of mind at this sudden 
and inauspicious enoountcr. 


CHAPTER XLL 

That sudden ejaculation of “ Father Anselm—the 
Superior !*’ conveyed, quickly as lightning-flash, to Otto’s 
mind a sense of the imminent danger in which he was 
placed; but, for a few moments, he hesitated how to 
act. 

“Ha! that should be Dame Mildreda’s voice!*’cried 
the Superior. “ But wherefore this disguise ? who is your 
companion ? whither are you going ?** 
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4 ‘ Holy Virgin forgive me, reverend father 1 ‘* said the 
matron, joining* her hands together. 

“ What! is it treachery that you meditate ?" exclaimed 
the Superior. “ Yes—it must -be! else why this disguise ? 
And, yon, sir—who " 

Father Anselm had not time to utter another word. 
Otto, seeing the desperate position in which he was 
placed,—the matron every instant losing more of her 
courage, and the Superior already suspecting that some¬ 
thing was wrong,—Otto, we say, perceiving that a bold 
line of conduct could alone release him from his present 
dilemma, sprang upon the Superior with the force of a 
tiger, and hurled him to the ground. 

Then placing a knee upon his chest, and the left hand 
upon his mouth, he drew his dagger with the right hand, 
and holding it above the prostrate man, said in a low but 
determined whisper, “Stir not—speak not—or this 
weapon shall immediately drink your heart's blood. I 
am desperate—beware how vou provoke me ” 

Turning his head towards Dame Mildreda, who had 
witnessed this sudden attack and its success with the 
most profound astonishment, Otto said, “ Hasten to un¬ 
lock this door—and fear nothing: all will yet be well." 

While the matron was obeying this command, Otto 
took the dagger between his teeth, so as to have his right 
hand free; and, while he continued to mutter the most 
desperate threats against the Superior, on whose chest 
his knees pressed like an immense weight of iron, he 
loosened the cord that the prostrate monk (in accordance 
with the custom of the Capuchins) wore round his waist. 
Therewith he hastily bound the priest's arms to his side3, 
the dark eyes of the Superior glaring ferociously up at 
him as he performed this operation. But, though a fiend¬ 
like malignity raged in the breast of the monk, he dared 
not attempt to deliver himself nor to summon assistance; 
for Otto's knee retained him as it were in an iron vice; 
and the sharp dagger which Otto held in his month was 
so dangerously ready to the grasp of the ri<jht hand. 

“You will not murder mer" muttered the Superior in 
a very low tone ; for the dreadful menaces which Otto 
had whispered in a determined voice had alarmed him. 

“ Not if you remain quiet," answered Pianalla: “ your 
life is safe, provided you thwart me not." 

“ What would you do ? what object have you here ?" 
asked the Superior. 

“ Silence!" returned Otto, sternly. M I dislike violence 
—I am not a man of blood; but my position is now such 
that, by the Holy Virgin 1 if you utter another word- 
save in answer to any question that I may put—I will 
plunge this dagger into your breast!" 

The process of binding the priest's arms and this rapid 
dialogue had occupied much less time than we have re¬ 
quired to detail them ; and scarcely had Dame Mildreda 
opened the door, when Otto was prepared to drag the 
Superior, whom he would not allow to rise from his supine 
posture, into the chapel, the entrance of which "the 
matron carefully fastened, herself retaining the key. 

This edifice was dimly lighted by two wax tapers which 
were burning before the altar. Otto cast a hasty glance 
around; and, to his joy, perceived that the coast was 
clear. 

To dispose of the Superior was now 51 work of but little 
difficulty. Otto was very far from possessing a cruel dis¬ 
position ;—but he was resolute and determined; and the 
difficulties of his present position were such as to warrant 
extreme measures. He, therefore, unhesitatingly stripped 
off the Superior’s hooded cloak, to serve a particular pur¬ 
pose anon, and then bound and gagged him in such a 
manner that locomotion and utterance became impossible. 

Dame Mildreda did not hesitate to assist her young com¬ 
panion in this necessary task ; for she knew enough of the 
Superior to be well aware that no mercy was to be ex¬ 
pected at his hands, should he be enabled to release him¬ 
self and summon assistance ere they could make good 
their retreat from the convent. 

“ We shall not bo many instants absent," said Pianalla, 
as he tried the strength of the cord and the security of 
the knots once more; “ and if, on our return, I find that 
you have attempted to free yourself from these bonds, I 
will punish yon a3 remorselessly as the public executioner 
decapitates the condemned criminal." 

Pianalla and the matron then crossed the chapel, and 
reached a door which was bolted and chained inside. To 
open it, therefore, was the work of a few moments. A 
lamp burnt in a niche outside; and this Otto took in hi3 
hand, to light the way 

Followed by Dame Mildroda, he now descended a spiral 
staircase, the steps of which he carefully counted. There 
were seventy*seven; and he now felt perfectly convinced 


that he was retracing the very way by which he had been 
oonducted, a prisoner and with eyes bandaged, on the 
first oocasion of hi 3 entrance into that convent. 

At the foot of the staircase he found himself in a road 
evidently forming the bottom of a defile in the mountains, 
and commencing abruptly at the lower point ot a fissure 
in the crater or circular range of heights surrounding the 
convent, as stated in a preceding chapter. Indeed, this 
was the second fissure before alluded to; and the road on 
which it opened was continued to the verge of that yawn¬ 
ing precipice along whose verge ran the sloping ridge, with 
its rudely-formed steps, that had originally tempted Otto 
on that perilous venture which had led to all the marvel¬ 
lous incidents he had experienced in the Julian Alps. 

This road, on which he and Mildreda were now enter¬ 
ing, gradually became wider, until it assumed the appear¬ 
ance of a large court; and, indeed, it was under the de¬ 
nomination of the “third court" that the matron had 
spoken of it to the young artist. 

This road and court—in fact, the entire space between 
the precipitous walls of the cleft mountain—were covered 
iu with a rudely but strongly-constructed roof of fir-wood, 
supported by numerous pillars of rough stone, placed, 
without order, and only in those points where such props 
were required by the heaviness of the weight above. 

The enclosure terminated at a high and massive wall, 
which stretched across the defile, from one inaccessible 
rock to the other, and in the middle of which there was 
the ponderous door, with a guichet, which has been so 
often mentioned in the preceding chapters. 

Otto could not help admiring the ingenuity with which 
human hands had adapted its works, in this strange place, 
to the defences already fashioned by nature,—combining 
both in sueh a manner, that this convent was actually an 
impregnable fortress, and, as such, well suited to the 
wickea purposes of those who had converted one com¬ 
partment of it into a prison. 

Carefully shading the lamp with his hand, as a strong 
current of air swept through the spacious court, Otto pro¬ 
ceeded on his way, followed by Dame Mildreda. » 

At length, nearly at the end of the enclosure, and in the 
immediate vicinity of the angle formed by the stone wall 
and the solid rock on the right hand, a light, gleaming 
through a low window, met his eyes. 

“ That is the prisoner’s cell v 1 believe," whispered the 
matron. 

Thither they immediately proceeded. 

A natural cave in the rock had been converted into a 
human abode, by the formation of a large door to protect 
the opening, and by cutting a square window through the 
solid granite itself. 

A huge bolt was drawn, so as to keep the door closed. 

This was immediately pulled back by Otto; and he 
entered the cell. It was about twelve feet square, and 
was fitted up with some attention to comfort. 

The moment the young artist entered, a man—with a 
handsome, but pale and profoundly melancholy counte¬ 
nance—rose from a seat near a table, on which wa3 spread 
an ample but frugal meal. 

“ Ah ! methinks I have seen your face before!" cried 
the prisoner, surveying Otto with the deepest interest and 
attention. 

“Yes—you spoke tome some days since through the 
guichet of the door in the wall," answered Otto; “ and I 
am come to save you." 

“ To save met" ejaculated the prisoner, clasping his 
hands together. “ Oh ! is this possible ?" 

“Speak not—delay not!" returned Otto. “Every 
moment is precious. Put on this monkish garb," he con¬ 
tinued, presenting the prisoner with the Superior’s cloak ; 
“ and conceal your face with the hood. There!—not a 
word more ! Trust now entirely to me." 

The party then issued hastily from the cell, and pro¬ 
ceeded at a rapid rate towards the foot of the spiral stair¬ 
case. This they ascended with speedy steps, aud entered 
the chapel. 

All was solemuly silent in the sacred edifice. 

Otto hurried forward, and to his jo$r, found the Superior 
still lying in the very spot, and in the manner, in which 
he had left him. 

“I regret that I cannot release you now, ' said Otto ; 
“ but my own safety—and that of others—require that I 
should leave you thus bound aud impotent m respect to 
mischief. Perhaps your misdeeds demand a more signal 
punishment: but it is uot for me to anticipate the decrees 
of justice ‘‘ 

As the light ot the lamp fell npon the countenance of 
the Superior, who was so gagged as to be unable to utter 
a word, and yet breathed with comparative freedom, the 
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young artist was shocked at the expression of demoniac 
rage and malignity which marked the features of the 
prostrate man. All the bad passions that were concen¬ 
trated in the human heart might be read in terrible cha¬ 
racters upon that stern, vindictive, and remorseless 
countenance. 

Otto turned away in horror and disgust, and rejoined 
his companions, who had already reached the door. 

Placing the lamp upon the paved floor, and drawing his 
dagger from its sheath, the artist took the key from the 
matron’s hand. 

He opened the door, and looked cautiously forth. 

AU was still. 

Lights gleamed from the windows of the building over¬ 
looking the court; bnt the yard itself seemed deserted. 

Ere they quitted the chapel, Otto's eyes fell upon a 
basket which stood in an obscure nook, and which con¬ 
tained carpenter’s tools. Amongst these implements was 
a hatchet. Hastily seizing it and presenting it to his 
male companion, he said, “ My lord—for I presume you 
are really the Baron of Czernin—here is a weapon which 
may be serviceable in case of need.” 

The other grasped it in a manner which seemed to imply 
that he would not fail to use it in the moment of peril. 

The little party then issued from the chapel, Otto care¬ 
fully closing the door behind him, and taking away the 
key 

They proceeded with hasty steps towards the gate 
opening into the outer court. When they had reached 
that point, Otto bade his companions wait for a few 
moments while he hurried to the dead-house. The light 
was still burning in that receptacle for the defunct lost 
ones amongst the mountains ; and its gleam fell upon the 
countenances of the two sleeping soldiers, on whom the 
matron's drugged strong waters had produced the desired 
effect. 

Unwilling to involve Karl in any embarrassment with 
liis Superior,—as it was through his means that the 
liberation of the prisoner had been effected, although the 
soldier was certainly unaware of the purpose for which he 
had lent the key of the chapel,—Otto placed that key 
among the folds of the sleeper's garments. 

He then returned to his companions. 

They passed into the next court, and gained the door of 
the building belonging to that compartment of the esta¬ 
blishment. 

They hurried up the wide staircase, and entered the 
room with the skylight upon the roof. 

“ We are safe—we are safe!" ejaculated Pianalla, unable 
any longer to contain his joy. 

“ The Holy Virgin be thanked!” said the liberated 
prisoner, in a tone solemn and low, but expressive of the 
most grateful piety. 

The artist hastened to draw back the panel, and Mazziui 
instantly appeared at the opening. 

** We have succeeded,* ’ said Otto; 14 the prisoner is with 
us!” 

4 ‘Then am I well repaid for all the suspense I have 
endured for the last half-hour,” returned the Italian 
peasant. 

Dame Mildreda passed first into the cavern; the 
liberated captive went next; and Otto followed, closing 
the panel behind him. 

The little party then pursued its way along the defile. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

THE GOOD AND THE BAD TIDINGS. 

The individual whom Pianalla had thus succeeded in re¬ 
leasing from imprisonment was a man of apparently forty- 
one or forty-two years of a^o. 

He was very handsome, in spite of the pallor and the 
melancholy expression of liis countenance; for neither 
captivity nor sorrow had dimmed the fire of his large and 
eloquent eyes, nor streaked with silver his rich brown 
hair. 

His features were regular; his teeth brilliantly white 
and even; his forehead high and intelligent; and his 
figure graceful and commanding. His voice was pleasing 
and musical,—though not the les3 masculine on that 
account; and his manners were those of a polished noble* 
man. 

Nevertheless, there was a remarkable—nay. a truly 
marvellous likeness between this personage and the indi¬ 
vidual who bore the name of the Baron of Czernin at 
Vienna, and who was the husband of Otto's sister Ida 
This similitude was, however, merely an exterior one: 
the minds of the two were perfectly different As vulgar 


degraded, aud low in its ideas as was that of Ida’s hus¬ 
band, so elevated, on the other hand, were the soul and 
intellect of the released captive. 

When Otto reflected upon the personal appearance ©f 
his sister’s linsband, and contrasted it with that of the 
individual whom he had ere now aided to escape from a 
dungeon, he could come to no other conclusion than 
that the former was a mere vulgar imitation of the ori¬ 
ginal. 

As they proceeded along the pathway, by the light of 
the moon, Otto allowed Mazzini and Mildreda to advance 
somewhat a-head, while he entered into conversation 
with him to whom he had such important news to com¬ 
municate. 

“ My lord,” he said, “ I presume there is no error in 
the belief which I now entertain—that you are the 
rightful Theodore Baron von Czernin ?” 

“ I am indeed that most unfortunate person," replied 
the nobleman ; “ and heav.en alone knows how long my 
misery would have endured in that accursed place which 
we have ere now left, had not your noble and generous 
intervention effected my release. Ah ! young man, there 
is no proof of my gratitude that I will not show you, 
when once I have the means. Tell me your name—that 
I may know how to bless you in my prayers.” 

“ My name is Otto Pianalla,” was the answer. “ But 
I seek not a reward, my lord : I am an artist by profes¬ 
sion ; and, fortune having lately smiled upon me, I am 
not without hopes of successfully fighting my own battles 
with the world. Enough, however, of myself—at least 
for the present. I have much—oh ! very much—to 
communicate to your lordship,—good and bad news alike 
—but the good, I hope, marvellously preponderating over 
the bad.” 

“ At all events, my dear young friend,” said the Baron, 
“ let me hear the good first. I have been for years so 
accustomed to the rude buffets and persecutions of that 
same fortune who has turned favourable towards you, 
that any pleasant tidings must be received by me with 
the most heartfelt gratitude—even as a man who has 
been blind for a protracted period suddenly recovers lus 
sight by the skill of a cunning chirurgist.” 

“I will, then, commence with the good tidings," said 
Otto. “ Your lordship doubtless remembers the name of 
Irene Notaras ?” 

** Irene Notaras !” ejaculated the Baron; “ my angel— 
my star—the beacon of hope, in all my despairing mo¬ 
ments,—throughout years of affliction! Oh! speak, good 
youth—what of Irene Notaras ?” 

** She lives, my lord—and loves you as tenderly as when 
your vows were first plighted to each other in the gardens 
of her father’s mansion at Damascus.” 

“ Great God, I thank thee!” cried the Baron. " Irene 
lives, and loves me still! Is it possible ? Am 1 not 
dreaming ? Shall I not awake to the hideous realities of 
m^gloomy cell! No—no ! it is not a dream! Iam 
awake—speaking. The lovely moon is above me—the 
mountains, with their eternal crests of snow, are on 
either side. Pardon me, young man—pardon the wander¬ 
ings of my brain ; but when a human being has suffered 
all that I have undergone, he doubts—he suspects—he 
distrusts the first gleam of hope and happiness. Oh ! tell 
me of Irene Notaras ! Do you know her ? have you seen 
her ? where is she ?” 

“ I know her, my lord—I have seen her very recently,” 
answered Otto, breaking the happy news with caution 
“ She was lately in Vienna; thence she came into Car- 
niola. In a word, she actually passed one night in the 
convent from which yon have just escaped; and that, my 
lord, was la*t night!" 

” Last night l” repeated the Baron ; “ then she must 
be near! But—no—a hideous suspicion has suddenly 
sprung up in my mindtell me—is she in the power of 
those demons ? If so, let us return-” 

And the nobleman grasped the young artist forcibly by 
the arm. 

** No, my lord—she is safe—she is amidst these very 
mountains—she is near—m three hours more-” 

“ Iu three hours more-" almost gasped the Baron, 

so acute was his suspense, 

“You shall see her—you will meet!” added Otto 
Pianalla. 

The nobleman staggered, and would have fallen, had 
not the artist supported him. 

“ Oh, can this be true ? Are you indeed a good angel, 
sent to proclaim the term of my sufferings, and restore 
me to happiness and to love? Dearest Irene—shall I 
behold thee so soon again ? and hast thou remained 
faithful to me ? Henceforth, let none despise—let nou^ 
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dare cast a slight upon the noble heart of woman : it is 
the purest portion of our mortal clay !" 

Otto made no answer; a shade passed over his counte¬ 
nance as the Baron uttered these enthusiastic words; for 
ho could not help thinking how great was the contrast 
between the soul of his sister Ida and that of the chaste 
and loving Greek. 

44 I will not ask you how you came to meet Irene—how 
she happened to find her way into these mountains/* 
continued the Baron, after a short pause, during which 
he recovered some degree < 5 f composure. “ Accident could 
not have contrived those circumstances—heaven must 
have directed them. But it will be sweet—oh! how 
sweet!—to hear all this from the lips of my own Irene! 
You have indeed communicated welcome tidings to my 
ears, dear young friend; and so far beyond my most san¬ 
guine expectations are those good news, that I am now 
nerved to listen to aught of evil that it may be your duty 
to impart." 

“ The bad tidings, my lord, are in respect to your for¬ 
tune—those vast estates which were once yours,*' said 
Otto. 

“ Once mine 1 " repeated the Baron. 44 And how could 
they have passed away ? I have been sore pressed to 
sign documents which would have conveyed them to my 
persecutors; but I withstood their menaces—their 
threats : I refused to purchase my liberty at the expense 
of all my paternal possessions. I offered half—and my 
terms were rejected. I have never offended against my 
sovereign; and, therefore, my property cannot have been 
confiscated." 

“ Will your lordship be good enough to answer me one 
question ?" said Otto. 44 Does there exist, to your lord- 
ship's knowledge, an individual whose personal appear¬ 
ance is so closely resembling your own, tha* those who 
only judge the outward shape and impression of the coin 
—without waiting to put the metal itself to the test, to 
decide whether it be a base alloy or a genuine gold—may 
be readily deceived by this external simiutude F" 

“ There does indeed exist such a person—than whom 
the earth contains not a more ungrateful villain," replied 
the Baron, emphatically. “ But what of him V ' 

“ My lord, prepare yourself for the evil tidings to 
which I have alluded," said Otto. 44 This person has as¬ 
sumed your name—become possessed of your estates— 
and has squandered away the vast fortune which he thus 
succeeded in wresting from the honourable care of the 
Imperial Chancery." 

“ What! Gregory Walstein play the noble!" exclaimed 
Theodore von Czernin, with a scornful laugh. “That 
base hind riot in my ancestral halls 1 The estates which 
a father's generosity and an uncle's care rendered exten¬ 
sive and prosperous, be converted into gold to supply the 
extravagances and to pay the ignoble pleasures of a 
wretch like him!" 

“ I was afraid, my lord, that you would need all your 
philosophy to hear those tidings from my lips," said 
Otto. “ But the villain has to some extent injured me— 
for, under a false name, he has married my only sister!" 

“Your sister .is Walstein’s wife!" cried Theodore: 
then, after a moment's pause, he added, “ But were /our 
relatives the lowest serfs that crawl upon the face of the 
earth, I would raise them up—I would elevate them—I 
would make them my friends—I would love them for youv 
sake I" 

“ Ah! my lord, the Lady Irene has not misrepresented 
the noble qualities of your heart. But you have now 
heard both the good ana the evil tidings which I had to 
communicate. On the one hand, a charming woman- 
beautiful, amiable, faithful, and rich,—waits anxiously to 
clasp you in her arms : on the other, an impostor—a vile, 
detestable impostor—will perhaps dispute your name and 
identity." 

“ The question between us will not be one of long dura¬ 
tion," said the Baron, bitterly. “But let ns not dwell 
upon that at present. AH my thoughts are upon Irene, 
fifteen years have elapsed since I saw her last! Hast 
ever loved, young man ? No! then you cannot divine 
the extent of that misery which has characterised those 
fifteen years! What was persecution—what was slavery 
—what was captivity—what were all these in comparison 
with separation from her I loved ? For to love as I have 
loved and still love, is to have only one thought—one 
idea—one object of existence—one hope in this world. It 
is to be attacned to life by only one chord—which may be 
snapped in a moment! But the link which bound me to 
this world was firm and strong—because it was never 
pressed upon by the weight of suspicion or jealousy. Oh! 

I knew Irene well—I felt convinced that her love was as 


I permanent as mine—that she could never cease 4 o cherish 
my image—that she would not forget me, and give her* 
hand to another. This conviction has supported me in 
my captivity, and has shed beams of hope upon me 
during a period of fifteen long—weary years. Had I en¬ 
tertained the least suspicion of her faith, I should have 
gone mad—I should have dashed my head against the 
ship in which I plied the oar as a slave, or against the 
wall of that dungeon from wh.jh you ere now released 
me! But I knew that the heart of Irene was no common 
one—that her soul was pure, and chaste, and full of the 
holiest inspiration. Thus, even in my captivity, have I 
had some cheering moments; and then there was often a 
voice which seemed to whisper in my ear, 4 Irene lives / 
Irene lives only for you /' Else had my hair turned white 
—else had my eyes been blinded by my tears! Oh ! love 
is indeed a solace, my dear young friend: it has supported 
me through the agonies, the anguish, and the woes of 
fifteen long years I ’ ’ 

Otto was deeply affected by these words whiohthe Baron 
uttered with so much sincerity. 

And now the nature of the path compelled them to pro¬ 
ceed one in advance of the other the conversation was 
therefore interrupted. 

It was an hour past midnight when the little party 
reached the hut where Irene and her mountaineers were 
to await their arrival. 

“Lights shine through the crevices—smoke ascends 
from the chimney!" whispered Mazzini. 

“ Thank Heaven—the Lady Irene has reached theplaoe 
in safety!" said Otto, peeping through a chink; bathe 
spoke in a very low tone. 44 Shall I enter first, my lord, 
and prepare her for your arrival ?" 

But before the Baron could answer, the voice ef Irene 
broke with a soft melody upon their ears. In a sweet and 
plaintive tone she warbled the following words;— 

SYRIA'S DAUGHTER. 

Sadly reclining. 

Fair Syria’s daughter 

In an arbour was mourning her fate;— 

The tear-drops, sinning. 

Bedewed with water 

Cheeks that were blooming with roses of late. 

Swift as a fountain, 

Glides from the mountain, 

The crystal bright dims each orb of light;— 

Sweetly reposing, 

Those eye-lids, closing, 

Shall find relief in the Slumbers of night. 

Through the grove ringing, 

Melody making. 

Telling a tale of love to his Rose,— 

Shrillily singing, 

On the night breaking 

The Bulbul's note soothes the maiden’s repose.♦ 
Visions are smiling. 

Dreams are beguiling. 

Lulling to rest the woes of her breast:— 

Gaily appearing, 

Happy and cheering, 

They chase from her heart the grief that opprest. 

Welcome! bright vision. 

Fancy’s creation, 

Bringing to mind the image she loves; 

Purely elysian. 

Sweet inspiration. 

Fond as the passion of young turtle doves! f 
O'er the hills breaking, 

Sol is awaking; 

Fly not, blest dream, at that warning beam; 

Tarry awhile yet. 

Linger—and smile yet; 

Pass not away, like a ftewer on the stream! 

“ That voice—how well I remember each intonation! 
that song—how often have I heard her warble it in 
Damascns!" murmured the Baron, clasping his hands to¬ 
gether with holy rapture and devotion, as the plaintive 
melody was wafted to his ears. 

The lady ceased; and now her lover could no longer 
restrain his impatience. 

* The love of the Bulbul , or Nightingale, for Gul,orthe 
Rose, is proverbial in the East. 

t The attachment of turtle-doves is a favourite Oriental 
emblem. 
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Tearing himself away from Otto, who vainly en¬ 
deavoured to hold him back,—for the young artist was 
fearful lest the surprise should be too sudden for Irene, 
although Bhe could not do otherwise than entertain the 
most fervent hopes that Theodore's release would be 
effected,—pushing open the doors with almost frantic 
vehemence, the Baron rushed into the hut. 

The beautiful Greek sprang forward, and was instantly 
clasped in his arms. 

“Irene!" 

“ Theodore!" 

And they wept with joy,—imprinting a thousand kisses 
upon each other’s lips, cheeks, and foreheads,—straining 
each other with passionate ardour to their breasts,— 
murmuring each other's names in voices too tremulous 
with profound emotions to be able to give utterance to 
other words! 

Oh ! bliss supreme—that re-union of two fond hearts! 
Not an eye that contemplated the affecting spectacle was 
nnmoistened with a tear. 

At length the tender pair tore themselves from each 
other's embrace ; but it was only that Irene might express 
her heartfelt gratitude to those who had been instru¬ 
mental in rescuing her well-beloved Theodore from his 
captivity. 

“ To you, generous youth," she said, addressing herself 
to Otto, “ I know not how to speak. This brave Italian 
will receive a reward at my hands. Mildreda shall also 
be well provided for. But to you, Otto—dear Otto," she 
continued, “ what can I say ? I offer you the affection of 
a sister—and to my Theodore you shall be a brother! 
You must not leave us—it will be our duty to study your 
happiness!" 

And she glanced towards the Baron. 

“ Most cordially—most sincerely do I approve of every 
word you have uttered, dearest Irene," returned Theo¬ 
dore. “ Otto, henceforth we are brothers—and Irene will 
be your sister!" 

The artist pressed the hands that were extended 
towards him; hut his heart was too full to allow his 
tongue to give utterance to a reply. 

The mountaineers now spread the contents of their 
wallets upon the table; fresh logs were thrown on the 
fire; and the entire party sat down to a cheerful repast. 

CHAPTER XLIII. 

▲ SCENE IN THE CZERNIN MANSION. 

Two months had elapsed since the incidents just related. 

Ida was seated in her own chamber, in the Czernin 
palace at Vienna, pondering upon the various schemes 
and projects which she nourished in her bosom. 

It was evening; and a lamp stood on the table whereon 
her elbow rested—her head supported by her hand in a 
musing attitude. 

Suddenly the door opened; and her husband entered 
the apartment. At the first glance, she observed that he 
had not failed, as was his habit, to address himself pretty 
deeply to the wine-stoup. 

“ Wherefore have you left your drunken orgies with 
your friend Schurmann P" demanded Ida, her lip curling 
contemptuously. “ Have you become wearied of his 
delectable society at length ? Methinks that for the few 
months past, during which he has taken up his abode in 
this mansion—acting more as its master than your¬ 
self-" 

“ Cease prating, Ida, in this style," cried her husband, 
impatiently. “ Remember our agreement the last time 
we had any words on this subject—that you were to act as 
you thought proper on your side, and I on mine. Let us 
adhere to those conditions; nothing is more fair or 
honourable." 

“Then wherefore do you intrude upon my privacy?" 
demanded Ida, haughtily. 

“ Because I have something to say to you—something 
of consequence,"—and he took a scat. “The truth is, 
Schurmann has suddenly conceived a violent affection for 
yon -" 

“ For me!—that vulgar menial!" ejaculated Ida, the 
blood rushing to her cheeks. 

“ Yes,—for you. And why not ? Schurmann is a man 
of great taste ; and although he certainly might be a little 
more polished,—and a little better looking " 

“ Cease this idle nonsense! It cannot be to sing 
Messer Sohurmaun's praises in my ears, or to plead his 
suit for him, that you nave sought my chamber r" * 

“Aye—but it is, though!" exclaimed her husband. 
“ He is deeply enamoured of you, and insists upon seeing 
more of you. He requires that you preside at the ban¬ 


queting-table, as a lady ought, in her husband’s own hall ; 
and I am come to conduct you to your place at the board." 

“ I would sooner partake of a crust of bread with the 
menials in their own apartment, than feast on luxuries at 
the same table with that horrible Schurmann," answered 
Ida, in a resolute tone. 

“ This is unreasonable. He is my friend: and what the 
devil have I got a wife for, if not to do her duty ?" 

“ Ours was not an union based on the usual conven¬ 
tions, my lord," said Ida. “ You required gold—I needed 
a home where I should be my own mistress, and at the 
same time possess an ostensible protector she added em¬ 
phatically. “You have been well supplied with the 
attractive metal, which you squander to your heart’s 
delight, and in the most degrading manner; but you do 
not permit me that freedom on which I reckoned. You 
bring into the house a ruffian, who does nothing but 
drink, swear, and quarrel with the domestics all day 
lonp. If I remonstrate, you throw in my teeth a deed to 
which you also were privy; you menace—you threaten. 
And now you come to annoy me with fresh impertinences 
on the part of this Messer Schurmann." 

“ I come to ask you to preside at your own table. 
Schurmann desires it." 

“ And I refuse to comply." 

“ You will only irritate him ; and-" 

“ And he will threaten you , as he has oft-times done 
before. But with your lordship’s affairs I am to have no 
concern," added Ida, sarcastically. “ Whether you have 
committed some crime which places you in this man’s 
power—or whether he is acquainted with some strange 
secret which fou would gladly have concealed-" 

“ All this reasoning is of no avail," interrupted her 
husband, stamping his foot violently on the floor. 

“ Not in the least!" interrupted Schurmann, bursting 
into the room. “Ha! ha! you little thought that I 
followed you to this pretty nest, where dwells a pretty 
bird—though somewhat of the most self-willed, I trow. 
But I have so often spoken to you on this same subject, 
and you have put me off with so many promises that 
your lady would join us next day—and the next—and so 
on ; and as that day never came, but was always buried 
in the future, I thought I should do well to satisfy myself 
on this occasion how you acquitted yonrself." 

“ And your insolence is now carried to such a pitch," 
exclaimed Ida, “ that even my own chamber is not"sacred 
in your eyes 1" 

“ Pooh! pooh! no such thing as anything sacred in my 
eyes I" cried Schurmann. “ Besides—it is just as well to 
overhear a secret or two now and then ; and I have not 
listened without avail at your door for the last quarter of 
an hour." 

“Villain!" ejaculated Ida, unable to restrain her 
wrath. 

“Villain indeed!" repeated Schurmann, coolly. “So 
yours was a singular marriage—was it ? Gold for the 
Baron—the name of a wife for you! And then that deed , 
to which his lordship was also privy! Why—I have learnt 
enough to enable me to crush your haughty spirit, my 
pretty bird, and make you fall at the feet of the vulgar 
menial Schurmann—without even exercising any other 
means that are in my power. Baron, leave us—I wish to 
say two or three words to her ladyship here." 

“ Quit not this room, my lord!" almost screamed Ida. i 
“ Compel me not to summon the household to my assist- ' 
ance—which I will do, at any sacrifice, if that monster 
dare approach me!" 

“ Baron—leave us, 1 say!" thundered Schurmann. 

“ I cannot—I will not," returned Ida’s husband. 

“ Then, by heaven ! I’ll force you, fool!" said Schur¬ 
mann, drawing his sword. 

“ It may as well come to this now as later," grumbled 
the self-styled Baron, also drawing his weapon. “ Hark i 
ye, Schurmann—I am tired of you: your constant in- \ 
solence—your menaces—your reckless talk before the 
servants, keep me in perpetual suspense and misery 
Now let the matter come to an issue. Defend yourself!’* 

And their swords instantly clashed.'. 

Ida screamed, and was precipitating herself towards 
the door, when it was hastily opened, and Gertrude made 
her appearance. 

The two men dropped the points of their swords, and. 
almost simultaneously returned the weapons to their ■ 
sheaths. 

“ My lord," said Gertrude, starting back with surprise, 
and scarcely able to give utterance to a word. 

“Speak, girl," exclaimed Ida: “what brings you 
hither?" 

“ A person wishes to see his lordship." , 
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“ Did I not give orders that 1 would not be disturbed 
this evening ?*' demanded the self-styled Baron, angrily. 

“ But this person says he knows your lordship will see 
him ,*’ added Gertrude; “ especially when I mention his 
name to your lordship.** 

“ And that name ? A demanded the false nobleman, im¬ 
patiently. 

“ Fritz,** was the answer. 

“Fritz!* ’ejaculated Ida's husband, turning pale. 
“ Yes—I will see him—this moment,*’ he added, moving 
towards the door : then, in a lower tone, he murmured, 
“ What can have brought Fritz hither ?** 

“And I will accompany you,** exclaimed Schurmann; 
“ although for the life of me I can’t comprehend what 
this means.** 

They then left the room together. 

In an apartment on the ground-floor, to which he had 
been shown, Fritz was pacing backwards and forwards in 
an agitated manner. The door shortly opened, and the 
fictitious nobleman, followed by his friend Schurmann, 
made his appearance. 

“The game is up—the bird has flown 1 ** said Fritz, ad¬ 
vancing to meet Ida's husband. 

Ejaculations of terror and surprise from the lips of him 
whom Fritz thus addressed, and with whom the old 
mountaineer seemed perfectly acquainted, were the only 
answers to this astounding communication. 

“ Yes,** continued Fritz; “ the real Baron has made his 
escape; and Father Anselm was nearly killed by the young 
fellow who managed the whole business, and who, by all 
I could learn, must be Otto Pianalla.** 

“Otto Pianalla!** exclaimed the false Baron. 

“ Yes : he visited the convent, in a certain manner, one 
day; and by the description the Superior, whom he 
mauled and gagged most unmercifully,—and who, by the 
bye, has come to Vienna also,—gave me of the person that 
released the Baron, it can be no other than Otto.** 

“ I see that all is lost !** cried Schurmann; “ and as I 
shall get nothing more here, I may as well shift for myself 
elsewhere.** 

With these words he rushed to the door; but on flingiug 
it open, he nearly dashed Ida upon the stone floor of the 
half. 

“ What—listeners ?** cried Schurmann, seizing her by 
the arm, and dragging her into the room. 

“Yourself taugnt me that lesson,** answered Ida, 
forcibly disengaging herself from his grasp. “I have 
overheard all that has been said. What means that phrase 
* the real Baron V what has my brother Otto done ? whom 
has he released ? Speak 1 ’* she cried, raising her voice, 
and addressing herself to Fritz. 

“ Ah! ah !** chuckled Schurmann ; “ the game is all 
up now—and therefore your ladyship may as well know 
the worst. The truth is that your beloved husband—my 
articular friend there—is no more a Baron than I am— 
ut simple Gregory Walstein, the real lord's most 
respectable companion at the Turkish galleys.** 

“ Oh ! this is too much !” screamed Ida, siuking upon a 
sofa, and covering her face with her hands. 

At that instant the door was thrown open, and the 
room was filled with the archers of the guard. 

“ In the name of his Imperial Majesty, you are my 
prisoner !’* said an officer, advancing towards the fictitious 
Baron, 

Rapid as a spirit, Ida sprang to the door, and placing 
her back against it, exclaimed, “ Whatever crimes my 
husband may have perpetrated, this man,** pointing to 
Schurmann, “ is an accomplice. Secure him also !** 

And, as the guards laid hands upon that individual, Ida 
darted on him a malignant glance of triumph. 

•* Perhaps you, also, may have some concern in the con¬ 
spiracy which has just been brought to light,** said the 
officer, turning towards Fritz. “ At all events, you must 
come with me, until you give a satisfactory account of 
yourself.**’ 

“ And why not that woman, too ?** cried Schurmann, 
indicating Ida “ She was as well aware of her husband's 
conduct as any of us: and, for my part, I had no 
hand-** 

“ I have no instructions to include any female in my 
present measures,* * said the officer. 

“But she has committed some other crime—I over¬ 
heard her talking of it with her husband," persisted 
Schurmann* 

For a moment Ida trembled. 

“ What was the nature of that crime ?** demanded the 
officer. 

“ I do not know—but it was something heinous, I feel 
convinced." 


“The charge is too vague, and I cannot act upon it,** 
returned the officer. “Come, my men—move off with 
your prisoners.** 

Schurmann was conducted away first; and as he passed 
Ida, she threw upon him another look of spiteful triumph. 
She was now revenged for all the insults he had heaped 
upon her; and so strangely constituted was her mind, 
that this gratification essentially mitigated the sense of 
degradation and disgrace which she experienced at the 
exposure of her husband’s true condition and the idea of 
having married an impostor. 

Fritz was next led away from the room; and Gregory 
Walstein—for we must now give him his real name- 
passed out last. 

He kept his eyes fixed upon the ground, as he moved 
towards the door; and Ida, on her part, turned away 
from him with ineffable disgust. 

As Gregory Walstein issued from that house where he 
had long ruled as a master, a lady, closely muffled in a 
dark veil* and on the middle finger of whose right hand 
was a ring of most singular workmanship, passed rapidly 
by him, and said in a hurried whisper, “ Fear not! My 
brother Caesar and Father Anselm are both in Vienna l r * 

“ Did that lady speak to you ?*' demanded one of the 
guards. 

“ No,** answered Walstein, boldly. 

But that mysterious whisper had encouraged hope in 
the impostor's breast. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE HISTORY OF THEODORE VON CZERNIN. 

On the following morning—namely, the 9 th of June, 1466 
—the principal tribunal of Vienna presented a solemn, 
and yet, in one respect, a gay appearance. 

Seated on the platform, beneath a blue velvet canopy 
with gold fringes, were the three judges; the President, 
Count Konigsen, occupying the central arm-chair. A 
few feet in front of the platform, or dais, an iron bar, 
breast high, extended from one side of the court to the 
other; and to this three prisoners were fasted by manacles 
on their left hands. 

Those men were Gregory Walstein, Fritz, and Schurr- 
mann. 

In a species of large pew, or witness-box, on the right 
of the judicial bench, and within the bar. Bat Theodore 
von Czerain, Otto Pianalla, Mazzini, and Dame Mil- 
dreda. 

The body of the court was crowded with spectators. 
The sudden arrest of him who had so long been con¬ 
sidered the rightful Baron of Czernin, and rumours of the 
strange imposture which he had practised, had produced 
an extraordinary sensation in the capital. The audience 
consisted almost entirely of the wealthy and aristocratic 
classes, because, the proceedings of the tribunal not being 
open to the public, those only could obtain admission who 
possessed some interest with the judges. 

Ida was not present; but the Count of Aurana occupied 
a front seat in the gallery. In another part of the court 
was a lady closely veiled, and attended by a handsome 
girl, whose dark complexion and large black eyes pro¬ 
claimed her Italian origin. The former was Irene, now 
Baroness of Czernin; and the latter was Nina Mazzini. 
Lastly—of those to whom it is necessary to direct special 
attention—in a corner of the gallery, far removed from 
the place which Faust occupied, was a lady, whose elegant 
figure was not concealed by the thick black veil which 
was thrown over her head, and whose folds fell like a 
dark mantle around her. Once a delicate white hand, on 
the middle finger of which was a ring of singular work¬ 
manship, was thrust forth beneath the veil, in order to 
arrange its folds more completely over her countenance; 
and this movement happened to be observed by Faust. 

The extraordinary resemblance existing between the 
Baron of Czernin and the prisoner Gregory was the 
subject of general observation. The Baron was clad in a 
garb befitting his rank; and, although the spectators 
were struck by that marvellous external similitude, yet 
none failed to mark the discrepancy of bearing, gentility, 
and manner which existed between the true noble and the 
impostor. Moreover—while these two individuals were 
characterized by hair of precisely the same hue, eyes of 
the same colour, and facial lines precisely corresponding 
—there was a coarseness in the features, and a vulgarity 
in the expression of the impostor's countenance, which 
were strikingly contrasted by the refinement and stamp 
of high birth which were depicted on that of Theodore 
von Czernin. The height of the two forms was exactly 
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the same; and it was evident that their figures must hare 
once worn the appearance of having been oast in the 
same mould; but that of the impostor was now corpulent, 
bulky, and unwieldy, while that of the Baron was graceful, 
yet commanding—symmetrical, yet indicative of great 
physical strength. 

In a word, it was easy for the impostor to have enacted 
the part of Baron of Czernin while the real owner of that 
title was absent; but now that they were placed, as it 
were, in juxtaposition, no one could have hesitated how 
to answer the question, “ Which is the true Baron Of 
Czernin ?” 

And now the proceedings of the court commenced. 

The president called upon Theodore von Czernin to 
state the particulars of his accusation against the three 
prisoners. 

“ My lord,*’ answered the Baron, rising from his seat, 
“ although I am well aware that the time of the tribunal 
i 3 most precious—still, as I am here not only to maintain 
grave charges against the three prisoners, but also to de¬ 
monstrate my own rights and titles, which have been 
usurped by an impostor, it will be necessary for me to 
enter upon a complete narrative of my existence since I 
quitted Vienna, in the year 1479.*' 

“Speak freely,” said the judge. “The tribunal will 
listen with that attention which is due to so important a 
subject.” 

The Baron bowed, and commenced his history in the 
following manner:— 

“ It was in the year 1478 that I attained the age of 
twenty-three—the period when the vast fortune, which 
the generosity of a deceased parent had left me, became 
my own. Shortly afterwards, the death of an uncle in¬ 
creased my possessions ; and I found myself wealthy be¬ 
yond all my former expectations, and certainly beyond 
my ambition. I had long cherished a desire to travel in 
the East, and to contemplate the manners and customs 
of that extraordinary nation, which, springing from an 
obscure tribe that dwelt upon the slopes of Mount 
Olympus, spread its conquests with such rapidity as to 
seize upon old Byzantium as its capital, and extended its 
possessions .even to the very frontiers of Austria and 
Hungary. Yes—I longed to travel in the Ottoman 
empire; and so soon as I had laid aside the mourning 
which I wore for my deceased uncle, and could put my 
atfairs iu proper order, I set out, attended by six faithful 
dependents. The journey commenced in January, 1479, 
and, as I was the master of my time, I proceeded by easy 
stages. I shall not, however, take up your lordships’ 
time by any unnecessary details of the adventures which 
I experienced, or the perils through which I passed, 
during my wanderings. Be it sufficient to state that, 
having visited all the remarkable places in the princi¬ 
palities of Servia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, at the hands 
of whose reigning.hospodar3 and waiewodes I experienced 
much hospitality,* I pushed onward through the vast ter¬ 
ritory of Roumalia, to Constantinople. There I remained 
some months, and then crossed the Bosphorus into 
Anatolia. I visited Brusa—the burial-place of the early 
Ottoman Sultans—traversed Caramania, and entered 
Syria. Two years had already passed; and in the be¬ 
ginning of 1481 I found myself crossing the desert, 
attended by my faithful dependents, and escorted by a 
hired troop of twenty light infantry soldiers, or Akindji, 
furnished me by the Egyptian Governor of Aleppo.* 

“ It was in the neighbourhood of Damascus that an in¬ 
cident occurred, which, in more ways than one, has since 
exercised a material influence upon my destinies. We 
were within sight of the peerless capital of the province, 
when we were suddenly attacked by a horde of banditti, 
numbering at least sixty well-armed men. On. our side 
we made a desperate defence; but we were overpowered 
by numerical force. My six attendants were all slain, 
and more than half of the Alandji were stretched lifeless 
upon the sand. At that perilous crisis, succour arrived. 
A merchant, well-known in the East by the honoured 
name of Demetrius Notaras, appeared on the scene of 
battle, followed by a large escort. The banditti were 
compelled to take to flight, ere they had entered on the 
work of plunder; and the merchant had me conveyed to 
liis own house in the city. I was sorely wounded ; but an 
angel—his daughter—tended mo with a sister's devotion. 
I gradually recovered ; but more rapidly than my advance 
towards convalescence was the progress of that profound 
attachment which I conceived for the charming Irene- 

* Syria was not at this period under the dominion of 
the Ottomans. It belonged to the Mameluke or Egyptian 
empire. 


My passion was reciprocated; Demetrius Notaras gave 
his consent to oar union, and no obstacle appeared to 
stand in the way of our happiness. I was wealthy j my 
possessions in my native land were immense ; and L had 
jewels of great value about me. The merchant was also 
rich; Irene was an only-daughter, and the heiress of all 
her father’s property. Thus every circumstance—whether 
considered in reference to sentiment, or in a worldly 
point of view—was favourable to our hopes. 

" One evening—the very one before the day fixed for 
our nuptials—I parted with Irene, for the purpose of 
visiting the goldsmiths' bazaar, and exchanging some of 
my heavy German jewellery for lighter articles, better 
adapted for the female toilette, as I was anxious to make 
my intended bride a befitting present on the happy morn¬ 
ing. I reached the bazaar, completed my business, and 
hastened to retrace my steps towards the merchant's 
dwelling. It was now quite dark; and I was threading 
my way along a gloomy, narrow, and lonely street, when 
a shawl was suddenly thrown over my head, and drawn 
so tightly round my month that utterance was impossible. 
Almost at the same instant my arms were bound, and 
two men, lifting me between them, hurried me away at a 
rapid pace. In this manner we proceeded, for at least 
half an hour, while a sense of increasing strangulation 
nearly deprived me of my senses. At length I was de¬ 
posited upon the ground; the shawl was removed from 
my face; and I found myself without the walls of the 
city, in the power of half a dozen well-armed ruffians. I 
was placed on horseback ; the others had also steeds in 
readiness; and the party galloped away from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Damascus at full speed. We journeyed thus 
for two hours, and then stopped at a cave in a vast mound 
of sand as hard as a rock. There I discovered the fate 
that was in store for me. By a strange coincidence the 
captain of the very horde of banditti, which had formerly 
attacked me and killed my attendants, on the occasion 
when Demetrius Notaras rescued me from their power, 
was in the bazaar at the moment that I made my pur¬ 
chases. He instantly recognised me, and followed me 
with one of his band who was with him. As soon as we 
reached the cave, my garments were rifled, and the 
jewels which I had purchased were taken from me. But 
the robbers little suspected that several costly articles, 
which I had brought from Germany with me, were con¬ 
cealed in a belt that I wore round my waist beneath my 
clothes. 

“ I implored them to allow me to return to Damascus; 
and I promised them a large sum by way of ransom, 
which should be paid the moment I could communicate 
with the merchant. But they turned a deaf ear to my 
prayers ; and on the following morning I was compelled 
to accompany them towards the sea-coast. I need not 
attempt to depict my grief at this sudden separation from 
Irene: everyone who now hears me must comprehend 
how profound was my sorrow—how acute the anguish of 
my mind. In a few days we reached the sea-side; and 
there the banditti sold me as a slave to a Tunisian corsair, 
whose vessel was lying in a secluded bay. The ship 
sailed almost immediately ; but in the evening it fell in 
with a galley belonging to the squadron of the Capitan- 
Pasha—the High Admiral of the Ottoman fleets. The 
pirate vessel was captured; the corsair chief was hanged; 
and all the crew, including myself, were sent on board 
the admiral’s ship, where we were chained as slaves to 
the benches, and forced to ply the oars. I solicited an 
interview with the Capitan-Pasha, and represented to 
him my name, social position, and misfortunes. But this 
was of no avail; for war had just broken out between the 
Sublime Porte and the German empire; and I was there¬ 
fore retained as a prisoner, and treated as a slave. But 
through all these vicissitudes I contrived to keep my re¬ 
maining jewels safely about my person; for the Turks 
could not do otherwise than imagine that the Egyptian 
banditti had so thoroughly stripped me of every valuable 
as to render any further search about my person utterly 
useless 

My condition was now wretched indeed. Chained to 
a bench, whereon I had to toil by day, and which was my 
only bed by night—subject to the cruelty of an officer, 
who went about amongst the slaves, ai med with a whip 
possessing seven lashes knotted with small pieces of lead 
—exposed to the insults of the ruffians who were my com- 
panions in captivity, and who seemed to be the refuse of 
all nations—fed upon offal of the most disgusting descrip¬ 
tion, and forced to assuage a burning thirst with water so 
filthy that the stomach loathed it, and tormented bv tho 
constant thought that Irene must either deem me faith¬ 
less to my solemn vows, or consider me to be no longer 
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amongst the living; I often prayed for death to release 
me from my misery. 

“ I had been a year in this horrible captivity, when an 
engagement took place in the waters of Candia between 
the Ottoman and the Venetian fleets ; for the great Re¬ 
public had espoused the cause of Germany and of 
Christendom against the barbarism of the East. The 
Christians were, however, vanquished; and nearly all 
their ships were captured. Then fresh slaves were poured 
into the Ottoman vessels; and two Germans, who had 
been taken prisoners on board a Venetian galley, were 
sent to be my companions on my bench in the admiral's 
ship. These men were two of the prisoners now at the 
bar—Gregory Walstein and Schurmann. The moment 
Gregory and myself thus met, we were astonished at the 
marvellous resemblance which existed between us; and 
perhaps this circumstance—as well as the satisfaction I 
experienced in obtaining the society of two comrades of 
my own country—induced me in time to open my heart to 
both, but especially to Walstein. We haa ample leisure 
for conversation; and it was our principal source of 
comfort to talk of our native land—that land which we 
so fondly hoped some day to behold again. As time wore 
on, I communicated all my secrets to Walstein. I gave 
him an accurate description of my possessions in Germany, 
enumerated my farms, named my tenants, and explained 
to him all the particulars of my past life. I also ac¬ 
quainted him with my love for Irene, and the cruel 
manner in which I had been separated from her. In a 
word, our only solace was to converse upon our own affairs 
together; and we soon became as intimate as two brothers. 
Neither of us, however, admitted Schurmann within the 
same range of friendship: we treated him as a fellow 
Ghristian in captivity; but we did not impart to him all 
those secrets which we confided to each other. 

M Walstein candidly informed me that he was a man 
of broken fortunes when ho was taken prisoner. He had 
passed some years in Italy, hut had ruined himself by 
gambling and dissipation. He then accepted employment 
as an agent of the Secret Tribunal of Germany, and was 
despatched for certain purposes, which he was bound by 
oath not to reveal, on board a ship of the Venetian fleet. 
He seemed deeply to deplore his former evil ways, and 
expressed himself with so mnch contrition, that I pro¬ 
mised—if ever we obtained our pardon—to supply him 
with the means of retrieving his character, and earning 
an honourable livelihood. Such confidence did I place in 
him, that I communicated my secret of the jewels con¬ 
cealed about my person—a fact which we both religiously 
kept from Schurmann, whom we mistrusted. 

“ Year after year passed away—year after year of 
miserable captivity, each day witnessing despair taking 
deeper hold in our hearts. I will not dwell on all the 
miseries which we endured; those present can readily 
imagine the atrocious treatment of a Turkish galley. At 
length, iu the year 1488, deliverance came—suddenly, and 
most unexpectedly. We had been tranferred from the 
admiral’s ship to a smaller vessel, which was ordered to 
cruise off the Morea. One morning we encountered a 
Venetian ship in the waters of Cephalonia; and, after 
three hours* hard fighting, the Christian vessel com¬ 
pelled the Ottoman galley to strike its .flag. An imme¬ 
diate release followed; and wo were conveyed on board 
the Venetian ship, where I received the utmost atten¬ 
tion from the captain, to whom I mentioned my name 
and rank. My influence also procured the same good 
treatment for Walstein and Schurmann. The vessel 
sailed for Venice, with its prize; and in due time we 
reached the great sea-girt city of the Republic. 

44 I now determined to repair to Vienna without delay, 
attend to*my affairs (which, I feared, might have become 
deranged during my absence of nine years), and imme¬ 
diately adopt measures to communicate with Irene. I 
realized a small portion of my jewellery at Venice, and 
proposed to my two comrades to accompany me. 
Schurmann, however, had reasons of his own for re¬ 
maining at Venice; I accordingly gave him a sum of 
money to enable him to commence another start in life; 
and Walstein readily consented to be my companion. 

f ‘But I was not destined to leave Venice without an 
adventure, which I must relate with some details. I was 
rambling alone in the evening—the one before the day 
fixed for the return of myself and Walstein into Germany 
—amongst the principal streets of Venice, admiring the 
magnificence or the buildings and the splendour of the 
shops, when it suddenly struck me that Walstein, whom 
I had left at the hotel where we were lodging, to prepare 
for the morrow’s journey, had just passed me and entered 
a handsome house, the gate of which was standing open. 


This incident appeared to me singular, because he had pre¬ 
viously intimated his intention of remaining at the hotel 
all the evening; and, as my misfortunes had rendered me 
suspicious, I felt annoyed at this duplicity on his part, 
supposing that it was really Walstein whom I had seen 
enter the mansion. While I was standing at the gate, 
meditating upon the occurrence, loud screams, as of a 
female in distress, emanated from the house. Without a 
moment’s hesitation I rushed into the building, and 
hastened up a wide staircase on my right hand. The 
screams continued; I entered a corridor in the direction 
from which they seemed to come. The passage was 
nearly dark, but I could distinguish several doors, all 
closed, on either side. The screams appeared to come 
from a room at the farther end. I hurried, and opened a 
door at the end of the corridor, holding my drawn sword 
in my hand. No one was there; and the screams had 
suddenly ceased. But so singular were the contents of 
the room in which I found myself, that I could not help 
tarrying for a few moments to contemplate the objects 
that met my view. 

“ The room was spacious and handsome, but contained 
little furniture. It was lighted by a lamp suspended 
from the ceiling. On the table stood two or three glass 
jars, containing a kind of white meal, and labelled 
• Cantarclla .’ Near them were four or five phials, filled 
with a white liquid, like foam, and labelled * Aqua Canto ,- 
rellce.’ In one corner of the room a huge bear was sus¬ 
pended by the feet to a hook in the ceiling. The animal 
was dead; and on the floor, immediately under it, was 
a silver dish, containing a quantity of the same kind of 
foaming liquid, which I had seen in the phials, and which 
had been discharged from the bear’s throat, drops still 
falling from its open mouth. But this room contained 
another object equally remarkable. Fastened by the 
legs to four posts, which were erected in the apartment, 
a bull lay upon his back. It was dead, an incision, about 
two feet in length, had been made in its stomach, whence 
the intestines had been taken; the floor in the immediate 
viciuity of the animal was marked with the imprints of 
human feet, nr,ked—those imprints being stamped in 
blood! These traces were continued to the side of a bed 
in the neighbouring corner of the apartment; and the 
sheets were saturated with gore. 

“ While I was yet lost in astonishment at the contem¬ 
plation of these most extraordinary objects, which, in 
some respects, rather reminded me of a butcher's 
slaughter-house than a room in a handsome palazzo, I 
heard footsteps behind me. Turning hastily round, I 
beheld a young and beautiful woman; and at the same 
instant my eyes caught a glimpse of the retreating figure 
of a man. But that man ! I felt convinced he was none 
other than Walstein. The lady—who was elegantly 
dressed, and certainly the loveliest woman, save one, that 
I had ever seen in my life—advanced towards me, and 
said, * What means this intrusion V I explained to her 
the circumstances which had brought me thither. She 
cast upon me a glance that seemed meant to read the 
secrets of the soul; and then, in an imperious tone, de¬ 
manded my name. * I am the Baron of Czemin was my 
answer ; * out as I am considered an intruder , signora, I 
will immediately retire .*—* You will do well , my lord, to 
leaim this place no wiser than when yoti entered it !' she 
said, in a deeply impressive tone, casting, at the same 
time, a significant glance around the room. 4 1 mean* 
she added, ‘ beware how you ever breathe a word of those 
things which you have thus accidentally seen.* She then 
waved her hand iu an imperious manner, and I imme¬ 
diately withdrew. I may, however, mention that this 
lady wore upon the middle finger of her right hand a 
ring, with an ornament shaped like a lion’s head, small, 
and of exquisite workmanship, with diamonds of im¬ 
mense value for the eyes. 

“ The moment I had gained the street, I hurried back 
to the hotel, anxious to satisfy myself whether the per¬ 
son whom I had twice taken for Walstein was really he 
or not. But on entering our apartment at the hotel, I 
found him sitting composedly near the table, on which 
stood a half-emptied flask of wine. I questioned him, 
but he assured me, in the most positive terms, that he 
had not quitted the hotel during the evening. I was 
staggered; but he spoke with so much assurance, that I 
was compelled to believe him. I then related all I had 
seen in the strange mansion. He asked me if I had 
thought of inquiring to whom the house belonged. I 
confessed that I had not, and he immediately offered to 
accompany me into the neighbourhood, to ascertain the 
point. I was, however, weary, and my curiosity was ab¬ 
sorbed in the contemplation of my own affairs. I ao- 
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cordingly declined the proposal, and retired to my 
chamber, ♦ 

“ Early in the morning Walstein and myself embarked 
in a gondola, and were ferried over to the continent. 
There we were joined by three armed men, whom Wal¬ 
stein had already hired to escort us, the north of Italy 
being then, as now, infested with banditti. We pursued 
our journey, and in a few days entered the defiles of the 
Julian Alps, which we intended to cross into Carniola. 
But we had not proceeded far, when the villany of my 
companions demonstrated itself. The three armed men 
were named Fritz, Karl, and Conrade; Fritz, the leader 
of the others, stands, my lords, before you! We had 
reached a hnt, where I proposed to pass the night; but 
no sooner had sleep overtaken me, when I was bound, 
plundered of my remaining jewels, and borne away to 
that convent where I since languished eight years. 

“ I was imprisoned in a covered court, at one end 
of which was a wall, with a huge door, in which 
there was a guichet. The guichet was usually kept 
locked; but on several occasions the negligence of 
my guards left it unfastened. There would I stand 
for hours, gazing through that opening upon the 
defile, without dreaming of that liberty of which it 
seemed I was to be deprived for ever! Six years 
ago I saw a man in the defile, and I implored him to save 
me. But my guards were within hearing, and sallying 
out, they made that person their prisoner. Ho is now 
here,” continued the Baron, turning towards Mazzini, 
“ and can tell you how he was treated by those who cap¬ 
tured him. Time wore on: and at distant intervals I 
saw Other travellers,—always singly,—in the defile; but 
either my appeals to them were unavailing, or my guards 
were near, and they were made prisoners. The treat¬ 
ment they experienced may be judged from that which 
Mazzini and another," said the Baron, glancing towards 
Otto, “met with in the same place. At length this 
generous young man," and the Baron again indicated 
Pianalla with a look, “ appeared in the defile,—an event 
which led to my deliverance. 

“ But, in the meantime, my existence was miserable 
during the long and tedious period of eight years. I 
never saw Walstein from the moment he betrayed me 
into captivity until this morning : but there was one in 
the convent who persecuted me during the first two or 
three years of my captivity to assign over to him the 
whole*of my possessions. This man was the Superior,— 
Father Anselm. I consented to divide my fortune with 
him as the price of my freedom; but he refused the 
terms. At length, when,—wearied with protracted con¬ 
finement, and ever anxious to communicate with the 
Lady Notaras at Damascus,—I assented to Anselm’s con¬ 
ditions, I learnt that I must remain in custody until the 
transfers were fully completed, beyond reservation, by 
the Superior’s agents in Vienna. I immediately suspected 
treachery. He who was vile enough to retain an innocent 
man in captivity, would not hesitate, I thought, to keep 
me still a prisoner, even after I had surrendered all my 
wealth. Moreover, I felt persuaded that the idea of my 
freedom on such terms was a mere chimera, as by releas¬ 
ing me, after the total consummation of his wickedness, 
the Superior would only be endangering himself, in case 
I should appeal to the justice of my country’s tribunals. 
I therefore indignantly refused to accede to the condi¬ 
tions proposed; and during the last four or five years of 
my captivity, I heard no more of the terms with which 
the Superior had previously sought to coerce me into the 
renunciation of my property. 

“ Alas! it appears that more effectual means have been 
taken to acqnire those vast estates—that princely for¬ 
tune ! By means of the secrets and detailed information 
he had gleaned from me in the Turkish galley—by the 

ossession of the jewels of which he plundered me in the 

tilian Alps—and by the aid of that striking personal 
similarity which exists between us—that detestable im¬ 
postor,* ’ added the Baron, pointing towards Gregory 
Walstein, who quailed beneath the indignant glance of 
the man whom he had so foully wronged—“ that detest¬ 
able impostor, I say, has obtained possession of my rank 
and property. 

“ My lords, I have now concluded this sad narrative. 
Whether my captivity originated in that adventure which 
befell me at Venice, or whether it was merely the result 
of the villany of the impostor now trembling before you, 
I cannot determine. The wisdom of thi3 tribunal will no 
doubt penetrate that mystery. 

" For the loss of my property I am consoled by the 
admirable conduct of that amiable and devoted lady who 
is now the Baroness of Czernin, Her wealth—which is 


far greater than the fortuue I have lost—is more than 
ample to insure our happiness and prosperity. But 
justice—an outraged society—and my own deep wrongs, 
demand the punishment of Fritz and Gregory Walstein.” 

“ Your lordship has, then, no charge to prefer against 
the prisoner Schnrmann ?’* said the president, when the 
sensation produced by this extraordinary narrative had 
in some degree subsided. 

“ None, my lord,” was the reply. 

“ Then Schurmann is free, said the chief judge. 
“ Gregory Walstein and Fritz must be conducted back 
to confinement. The proceedings are adjourned until to¬ 
morrow.” 

CHAPTER XLV. 

WHO IS SHE ? 

The narrative of the Baron of C zemin had produced an 
extraordinary sensation in the minds of all who heard it, 
as we have said above. The adventure in Venice was of 
so profoundly mysterious and dark a nature as to defy 
conjecture; and yet everyone more or less connected it 
with the rigorous captivity which the Baron had endured 
in the convent. 

The moment the day’s proceedings were over. Count 
Konigsen, the Chief Judge, repaired straight to the im¬ 
perial palace, and related to the Emperor the particulars 
of the Baron of Czernin’s history. 

Maximilian was generous and liberal. He immediately 
confirmed the Baron in his title and dignity, and 
ordered a handsome income to be settled upon him from 
the Imperial Treasury. His Majesty then despatched a 
special courier to the governor oi Laybach, in Carniola, 
with instructions to adopt immediate measures for the 
military occupation of the Capuchins* Convent in the 
Julian Alps. The despatches to that authority contained 
a plan of the exact position of the convent, with its three 
avenues of approach, the map having been carefully pre¬ 
pared for the purpose by Otto Pianalla. 

The President of the Tribunal then withdrew from the 
imperial presence, and proceeded to the mansion in which 
the Baron of Czernin and Irene had taken up their abode, 
and where Otto Pianalla, Mazzini, ana Nina were 
honoured guests. They were all delighted at the tokens 
of imperial favour manifested towards the Baron, and 
were scarcely less gratified with the intelligence that 
measures had been already adopted to crush the nest of 
vipers cradled in the wilds of the Julian Alps. 

Having hastily referred to these matters, which it wa3 
necessary to relate for several reasons, we must return to 
the moment when the proceedings in the tribunal closed 
for the day. 

The two prisoners were removed—Schnrmann was set 
at liberty—and the crowds poured from the body of the 
court. The veiled lady, with the peculiar ring upon her 
finger, did not, however, immediately rise to depart. She 
seemed to linger until the pressure of the multitude 
should have subsided. Such was, indeed, her intention; 
and so soon as the audience had dispersed, she left the 
gallery. 

Having issued from the court, she struck into one of the 
narrowest and least frequented of those streets which 
radiated towards the area where the tribunal stood. Her 
pace was hurried, and to the acute observer bespoke some 
agitation of manner on her part. 

All this was not unobserved by Faust, who had been 
narrowly watching her from the moment when the Baron 
had narrated his Venetian adventure. 

It was now nearly dark; and the lady was pursuing 
her way, unconscions of having attracted any particular 
attention There was, however, light enough to enable 
Faust to distinguish the delicacy of the feet which tripped 
so lightly along, and to mark with admiration the faultless 
contours of that form which the dark veil could not con¬ 
ceal. 

Suddenly the lady felt a gentle tap upon the shoulder; 
and at the same instant a voice said in her ear, “ You are 
alone, and the streets of Vienna are not well guarded by 
night. Permit me to escort you to your destination.** 

“ 1 am more afraid of the rudeness of obtrusive cavaliers 
and gallants, than of the aggression of robbers.*' 

Such was the reply which the lady gave; and, althongh 
her manner and tone were alike haughty and imperious, 
still they could not impair the soft melody of her voice. 

“ Nay, lady, reject not my offer, which was meant mall 
befitting courtesy,” said Faust. “ You come from the 
tribunal, where I also have been a listener to a wondrous 
tale, nofcihe least interesting portion of which,” he added, 
significantly, “ was the Venetian episode**? 

\ 
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•* Ah 1 what mean you, sir ?** exclaimed the lady; then, 
instantly composing herself, she said, “ The episode to 
which you allude savoured rather of a romance than of 
an incident of real life.** 

41 Yes, lady, were I not aware that it is no romance, I 
might partake the scepticism which yon, however, only 
affect, returned Faust 

41 Your words are rude, sir," replied the lady. 44 Which 
way lies your path ? Because mine will be in the opposite 
direction.** 

44 1 cannot permit you to traverse these streets alone,** 
persisted Faust. 41 Moreover, I feel an interest in con¬ 
versing with you. Perhaps you may know me by name. 
I am the Count of Aurana.** 

4 4 Ah! * * ejaculated the lady. 14 Then you were interested 
to some extent in the proceedings of this day ?’* 

44 In what manner, lady ?" demanded Faust. 

44 Is not the impostor’s life in danger, and does not his 
disgrace in some degree affect your lordship’s paramour, 
the beautiful Ida ?** asked the lady, in calm and measured 
terms—the German language in her mouth receiving an 
inexpressible charm from the soft Italian tones in which 
it was uttered. 

44 You have spoken boldly, lady, thus to allude to the 
fame of Ida—whom, perhaps, you do not know,** Baid 
Faust. 44 But I understand it all now,** he added, a light 
breaking in upon his mind. 44 Yon are acquainted with 
Gregory Walstein ? Yes—there can be no doubt of that. 
Ana he has revealed to you secrets which he had better 
have retained in his own breast.** 

44 No matter whence I derived my information,** said 
the lady, with a gentle laugh. 44 You acknowledge that 
it is correct ?'* 

44 And you onyour part, lady,** retorted Faust, 44 must 
admit that the v enetian adventure of the Baron of Czernin 
might receive fall corroboration from your lips. The ring 
upon your finger is fashioned with a lion’s head.** 

44 Nay—you err, my lord,** exclaimed the lady, laughing 
slightly again. 44 See—it has the head of a viper.** 

As she spoke, she approached a window, whence shone 
a flood of light; and holding up her exquisitely modelled 
hand, displayed upon the taper finger a ring of the form 
which she described. 

44 This is certainly a viper’s head,'* observed Faust. 
44 But the other may be about your person.'* 

44 1 swear most solemnly that I nave worn no other 
ring than this throughout the day—that I have no other 
concealed about my person," returned the lady, emphati¬ 
cally ; and she moved on, Faust still walking by her side. 

44 It were but little courteous in me to dispute with you 
relative to the fashion of a ring,’* continued the Count of 
Aurana. 44 Albeit, I could swear as positively as yourself 
that you wore one with a lion’s head, wherein diamonds 
of costly price represented eyes, this morning in the 
gallery of the judgment-hall." 

4 ‘As your lordship says, we need not dispute concerning 
a ring, * exclaimed the lady. 4 4 And now—sinoe you have 
persisted in forming my acquaintance—allow me ask what 
course your lordship intends to pursue with reference to 
Gregory Walstein V* 

“ Wherefore do you ask, lady ? Are you, then, really 
interested in that man ? Ida wished me to abandon him 
to his fate—since he could only live in disgrace, were he 

“Your lordship admits, then, that you possess the 
power to save him ?’* said the lady, rapidly. 

44 My words scarcely implied such a power on my part,*’ 
observed Faust, smiling. 

“ Nay—yon do not deny your ability to save Walstein," 
continued the lady; then, stopping snort, she said, in an 
earnest manner, 44 If yon do possess that power, my lord, 
use it—exercise it; and you will render me your debtor." 
44 1 would do much to serve one so beautiful — so 

fascinating as you, lady j but-** 

44 How know you that I am beautiful ?*' she asked. 

*• Did not the Baron declare that the lady whom he met 
in the mansion at Venice was the most lovely woman he 
had ever seen, save one ?—and that one meant the Lady 
Irene.** 

44 Yon persist in identifying me with the heroine of his 
Venetian romance," said the lady. •* And yet you have 
seen that the ring has no lion's head—but a viper's." 

44 True—it is a viper's now." 

44 And has a viper’s fangs, too," added the lady, empha- 
ticaliy. 44 But let that pass. Are you disposed to serve 
me ?—can you save Gregory Walstein?" 

44 Is it possible that you, lady, can experience any tender 
interest in a man of dissipated habits—vulgar manners- 
coarse mind ?" demanded Faust. 


44 And is It possible that the Count of Aurana should be 
so little acquainted with the ways of the world as to 
imagine that love can be the only motive which may in¬ 
fluence the proceedings of a woman ?*’ asked the lady, in 
an imperious tone. 44 Believe me, my lord—I am of high 
birth: aye, and my father sits upon a throne, whence he 
is enabled to control the destinies not only of his own 
dominions, but of Christendom ! Now, my lord, you can 
understand that if I ask much at your hands, it may be 
worth the while of even a powerful noble like you to win 
my favour." 

44 Beautiful—mysterious, unaccountable being!'* ex¬ 
claimed Faust, 44 how can I refuse your wishes r Yes, 
lady—I do possess the power of releasing Gregory Wal- 
stem. But I would rather earn a smile from your lips, 
and a glance from your lustrous eyes, than all the rewards 
which your rank, or your father’s power, may be enabled 
to bestow. Indeed, lady," continued Faust, proudly, 44 1 
can safely declare—without idle boasting—that the wealth 
of no sovereign is equal to mine; and as for honours and 
titles-" 

He checked himself, and laughed—almost scornfully— 
certainly with triumph, as if he would have added, 
"Those are also within my grasp—but I reck not of 
them !** 

There was a short pause in the conversation; and 
during that interval Faust and the mysterious lady were 
occupied with their own peculiar meditations. 

44 You say that you will serve me, my lord ?" exclaimed 
the latter, suddenly pausing beneath another well-lighted 
window in the street which they were threading side by 
side. 44 Then behold my countenance—and these lips 
shall smile upon you, and these eyes express their grati¬ 
tude, and more favour even will I show you, if you can 
release Fritz as well as Walstein." 

Thus saying, she drew aside her veil, and revealed a 
countenance of dazzling beauty. The well-formed head 
was placed proudly upon a beautiful swan-like neck, 
which rose from sloping shoulders and a bust modelled 
in the most voluptuous mould. She appeared to be about 
twenty-eight years of age; and her eyes beamed with the 
passions of mature womanhood. 

44 Beautiful creature—whoever thou art—I can refuse 
thee nothing!'* exclaimed Faust. 44 But, if I release both 
Fritz and this detestable impostor, Gregory Walstein—if 
I do thv bidding—may I not meet thee again, to hear 
from those sweet lips that you are satisfied with my 
endeavours to please thee ?** 

44 Yes—we will meet again,** answered the lady, re¬ 
placing the veil, and continuing her way, still accom¬ 
panied by Faust. 44 Let Fritz and Gregory Walstein be 
treed this night— this night, my lord—for to-morrow they 
would be put to the torture, and one or both might con¬ 
fess more than I choose them to reveal,—and to-morrow 
evening, at dusk, I will meet you on the southern ram¬ 
part of the city. And now let us separate ; we understand 
each other—the conditions are specific.'* 

44 Adieu, fair one," said Faust. 44 To-morrow evening 
we shall meet on the southern rampart." 

He then turned and retraced his steps, while the mys¬ 
terious lady pursued her way. 

But, by a strange coincidence, Ida overheard the part¬ 
ing words of the Count of Aurana. She was on her way 
towards the city-gate communicating with the road 
leading to his mansion; for she wished to see him in 
consequence of the day’s proceedings in the tribunal, an 
account of which had duly reached her. The moment 
she recognised his voice, and saw that he was with a 
female, she stepped into the deep recess of a doorwav, 
and those words, 44 To-morrow evening we shall meet on the 
southern rampart” fell upon her ears. That was all she 
heard of her lover's dialogue with the veiled lady; but it 
was sufficient to arouse all the bitter and rancorous 
hatred of her envenomed mind. She knew tliat Fanst 
was beyond the reach of her vengeance—that, until the 
completion of his term of twenty-four years, he bore a 
charmed life, inaccessible to either poison or dagger; bnt 
she resolved to wreak her revenge upon the female whom 
she immediately conceived to be her rival. 

It must be observed that Ida merely overheard the 
words confirming the appointment between Faust and 
the lady, and that she was, therefore, totally unaware of 
the contemplated liberation of Gregory Walstein. 

It was precisely upon this latter point that Ida had 
wished to consult Faust. The ambitious woman had all 
along aimed at becoming the Countess of Aurana, because 
she nad hoped that, when once united to Faust, she 
should be enabled to induce him to invest himself with 
even higher titles—the glory of which she would share. 
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Hence lier previous attempt upon the life of Theresa, for 
she had determined that, so soon as the Countess was 
removed from this mortal sphere, her own hnsband 
should not be long ere he also ceased to trouble her with 
] iis presence in this world. We have, however, seen how 
mysteriously her designs were frustrated by the antidote 
administered through Pianalla’s agency to Theresa, an 1 
by the death of the poison-vender. 

Now Ida was balancing between the idea of abandoning 
her husband to his fate, and the dread that he might 
reveal a circumstance materially affecting herself. She 
wished to be rid of him, and she yet trembled for her 
secret. It was upon this point that she had been anxious 
to consult Faust, when she so strangely overheard the 
appointment he made with one whom she instantly con¬ 
ceived to be a rival paramour. 

She paused—she reflected. Then she suddenly deter¬ 
mined upon allowing her husband's affair to take its 
chauoe, for she felt persuaded that Faust would adopt 
some measure to seal the impostor's tongue in respect to 
the revelations which would not only compromise her in 
one particular way, but also proclaim the illicit amour 
which she had carried on with the Connt of Aurana. 

" Yes," she said, " Faust, for his own sake, will take 
care of that danger. Let me think only of vengeance 
against my rival!" 

And with these words, she retraced her steps to the 
Czemin mansion, which she still occupied, although she 
was well aware that she should soon be compelled to sur¬ 
render it to its rightful owner. 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE FIVB INCIDENTS. 

Early on the following morning strange rumours were 
current in the imperial city of Vienna. 

The preceding night had been fertile in incidents of a 
character to supply the inhabitants with ample food for 
conversation, and to fill the authorities with dismay. 

In the first place Fritz and Gregory Walstcin had 
escaped from the dungeon in which they both were con¬ 
fined. Although heavily shackled and chained to the 
wall, they had rid themselves of both fetters and 
manacles; the door of their dungeon was forced open; 
and the iron bars were removed from a window in the 
corridor leading to their cell. But how they had 
escaped the vigilance of the sentinels in the street be¬ 
neath, the authorities conld not conceive. The fact was, 
however, too apparent: the prisoners had escaped ! 

The second incident was the assassination of th£ impe¬ 
rial courier, who had left Vienna on the preceding even¬ 
ing, charged with despatches for the governor of Lay- 
bach. The unfortunate man had been discovered in a 
wood, about five mile3 from the capital, stabbed to the 
heart with a dagger, the handle of which was surrounded 
with a cord—dread emblem of the vengeance of the 
Bloody League ! To that cord was fastened a slip of 
paper, whereon the following words were written, and to 
which the usual symbolic signature of three daggers was 
appended:— 

" Let all those who meditate mischief against the 
members of the Holy Vehm, take warning from the fate 
of this num! The Holy Vehm strikes alike them that 
plot evil designs against its authority, and them that 
bear the commands of those who so conspire. 

“Iff" 

This courier’s money and weapons were all safe about 
his person j but his despatches had disappeared. 

The third incident—and the one which seemed to exceed 
the two first in actual audacity, although it was outdone 
by the second event in respect to criminality—was this 
When the Emperor Maximilian awoke in the morning, 
his eyes fell upon a dagger sticking in a table near his 
couch. The weapon had the cord twined round its 
handle; and a slip of parchment, fastened to it, con¬ 
tained the single but expressive word, “ Beware!” 

The fourth incident was a rumour that a man, who 
had been publicly executed, at least twenty-five years 
previously, had been seen in Vienna on the preceding even¬ 
ing. This was Ulric Kims, the sentinel who had been 
bribed by the physician, on the occasion of the birth of 
the Archduke Leopold, in the memorable conspiracy 
relative to the change of infants in the Chamber of the 
Cradle. Two persons, who had been well acquainted with 
the Hungarian soldier, declared most solemnly that they 
had seen him, habited in the garb of a monk. One stated 
that he had met him in the neighbourhood of the tribunal. 


shortly after sunset; and the other alleged that he had 
seen him leave one of the southern gates of the capital, an 
hour later. Theso two persons were unacquainted with 
each other, although they had both been on intimate 
terms with Ulric Kinis; and, consequently, there could 
be no possibility of collusion between them, for any par¬ 
ticular purpose, in spreading such a report. They 
declared, that though time had greatly altered the 
Hungarian, yet such was the peculiar cast of his features, 
and the remarkable expression of his countenance, they 
had perfectly recollected him. 

Still everyone, who was old enough to carry his re¬ 
miniscences so far backward, was aware that Ulric Kinis, 
the physician, and the nurse (the physician's wife) 'had 
been hanged on the ramparts of the capital, and their 
bodies given over to the gaol-surgeon for dissection. 
These surgeons were now no more; but the possibility of 
Ulric Kims being still in the land of the living was 
viewed with wonder and suspicion. 

These four incidents—the escape of the prisoners, the 
assassination of the courier, the emblems of the Vehm in 
the imperial bed-chamber, and the reappearance of Ulric 
Kinis,—were, as we have already stated, subjects of 
serious comment on the part of the worthy inhabitants of 
Vienna, and of dismay to the authorities. 

But the day was destined to close with another—a fifth 
incident, equally calculated to produce a deep impression 
throughout the capital. 

A quarter of an hour before sunset, the veiled lady 
appeared upon the southern rampart of Vienna. 

" I had some trouble to get quit of my brother Caesar," 
she murmured to herself, as she arranged her veil with 
her delicate white hand, on the middle finger of which 
was the curious ring—now bearing the lion's head, as 
Faust had first seen it in the court on the previous day. 
" Caesar is so suspicious," she continued, again conceal¬ 
ing her hand beneath the dense veil: “* but I was deter¬ 
mined to keep my word with the Count of Aurana—he is 
so handsome! I have heard much of this nobleman. 
But of whom that is eminent for wealth, title, or sin¬ 
gularity of character, do I not know much ? With such 
means of procuring information at its command—with 
such connections—with such-riches—with such power, as 
my family possesses,—what cannot we achieve ? How 
vain—how futile are the machinations of my enemies! 
One by one they fall suddenly into the tomb—and no one, 
save ourselves, comprehends the mystery of their dea£h! 
Oh ! our name is great—aye, and terrible throughout the 
world! But this Faust—this Count of Aurana! He, too, 
must have his secret: else whence his sudden elevation— 
his boundless wealth—his vast influence ? Whence that 
contempt for honours and titles—as if the world were 
within his grasp—as it soon shall be within that of my 
father ? How astonished will he be when I tell him iny 
name! Yes—I will reveal myself to him : he has served 
me well—and his disposition mates with mine. Caesar 
will find him a valuable friend. With such an agent at 
the German court, our schemes would prosper grandly 
thoughout this vast empire for it is not sufficient for 
our family to exercise dominion in Italy alone! No—the 
name of-" 

The ambitious woman was so lost in her meditations 
that a cavalier with waving plume, and muffled in a cloak, 
was close to her, ere she was aware even of his approach. 

** Faust," she murmured, in a low tone. 

"No—not Faust, whom you expect, vile woman!” 
ejaculated Ida—for it was she, in male attire ; " but one 
who loves Faust, and who cannot endure a rival!" 

Thus saying, Ida precipitated herself upon the veiled 
lady, and aimed a desperate blow at her bosom with a 
long dagger which she held in her hand. 

But the right arm of the infuriate woman was em¬ 
barrassed with the folds of the cloak; and the lady also 
stepped a pace or two back at the moment the dagger was 
about to descend,—so that the aim was missed. 

Ida instantly recovered herself, and was prepared to 
deal a second blow, when the veiled lady, quickly as 
thought, touched her ring, the lion’s head of which 
instantly changed into the shape of a viper's. Then, 
catching Ida's arm with her left hand, and thus warding 
off the blow, the lady touched her assailant's cheek with 
the point of the viper’s head. 

All this was the work of a moment; and the lady again 
stepped a few paces backward. 

Then she stood still—well aware that she was no longer 
in danger. 

No—for the effect of the poisoned ring was instan¬ 
taneous : Ida uttered a faint cry, and fell heavily upon 
the rampart—a corpse! 
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11 1 dare not meet the Count of Aurana now!" mur¬ 
mured the lady, turning hastily away. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

WHO IS HE? 

Scarcely had the veiled lady retreated twenty yards 
from the spot where Ida’s death was effected in so strange 
and sudden a manner, when a thought struck her. 

“ It will be better that this deed should appear the 
work of a robber,*' she murmured to herself. 

Then, without another moment’s hesitation, she re¬ 
traced her steps to the scene of that terrible and myste¬ 
rious assassination. 

No one was near; and now the silvery light of the 
placid moon played upon the countenance of the 
murdered woman. 

“ I am not frightened at death—I have seen too much 
of it,” said the veiled lady to herself, with a contemptuous 
curl of her lip. 

She glanced rapidly around, to assure herself that there 
was no dread of interruption : and, stooping down, she 
nastily rifled the corpse. Concealed about Ida’s person 
was a letter; this the veiled lady took, together with the 
purse and rings of the murdered woman. 

The dagger which Ida had wielded lay upon the ground 
—the moonbeams kissing its bright blade, as an innocent 
child might caress a sleeping snake. 

The veiled lady seined the dagger, and plunged it into 
the breast of the corpse. 

At that moment approaching footsteps foil upon the 
ears of the veiled lady; and, rapid as thought, she hur¬ 
ried away from the rampart. 

In another minute, Faust, wrapped in his mantle, 
arrived at the spot where the terrible deed had been per¬ 
petrated. 

Seeing a human form lying upon the ground, he stooped 
towards it—he gazed upon its face. 

“Ida!” he exclaimed: “and in male attiret Ida- 
murdered—dead ! Who could have done this ? Ah ! her 
purse—her rings are gone : her garments have been torn 
open and rifled. This is the work of a robber.” 

“Short-sighted mortal!” murmured the portentous 
voice of the Demon in his ears; and at the same moment 
a shadow was thrown upon the spot, interrupting the 
pure flood of the moonlight. 

Faust turned hastily round, and exclaimed, “ What 
dost thou here ? I did not summon thee.’' 

“No,” replied the Demon, folding his arms across his 
breast, and gazing with a sort of diabolical satisfaction 
upon the corpse of the murdered woman; “ but I knew 
that you would be anxious to learn whose hand has 
robbed you of your paramour. Short-sighted mortal, I 
say again : do you suppose that one who has the will and 
the power to perpetrate a deed like this, is not also en¬ 
dowed with the cunning necessary to give a particular 
aspect to the crime ? Where—after all—is the ingenuity 
in rifling a corpse, in order to create a belief that a 
robber's hand inflicted the deadly blow ?” 

“ True !” exclaimed Faust, struck by this observation. 
° But did you behold the deed ? were you nigh—and did 
you raise no hand to save this woman, who was to some 
extent dear to me ?” 

“ I was here—on this very spot, when the blow was 
struck,” answered the Demon. “Invisible to both the 
murdered and the assassin, I saw it all. But Ida’s time 
had come—and no power which I possess could have 
availed her.” 

“ Who was her assassin ? Speak!” exolaimed Faust. 

41 A woman,” was the reply. “ Ida had overheard your 
appointment with the lady on whose Anger you beheld a 
ring of marvellous workmanship; and she came hither to 
avenge herself upon her rival. Behold that slight scratch 
upon the cheek of the dead: it was the lady’s ring which 
did it—a ring than which no viper’s fang contains a more 
deadly poison.” 

44 An l” cried Faust; “ that ring filled me with strange 
suspicions l” 

44 Thus it was that your Ida died by the touch of that 
ring,' 4 continued the Demon, in a calm and measured 
tone, as if he were relating some pleasant tale; “and 
then the dagger, which' was to have wreaked her ven¬ 
geance upon a supposed rival, was plunged into her own 
bosom.” 

44 1 must know more of that mysterious lady of the veil 
and nag,” said Faust, after a pause. “I beheld her 
countenance for a few moments—and never saw I aught 
more lovely' in the shape of a human faee,” 


“ Not even Theresa’s ?” asked the Demon, with a 
chuckle. 

44 No—not even Theresa’s,” replied Faust. 

“ Nor Ida’s ?” continued the fiend, more sarcastically 
stall. 

44 No—nor Ida’s,” answered the Count. 44 But take me 
at once to the abode of this mysterious fair one.” 

“Wilt thou leave the corpse of thy late paramour 
thus exposed upon the city ramparts?” demanded the 
Demon. 

“ For me to proclaim the discovery of this murdered 
woman, were to risk suspicions injurious to myself,” said 
Faust. 44 It must remain here—the next passer-by will 
raise the alarm ; and the corpse will then be removed with 
befitting decency. Come—I am burning with curiosity 
to know more of the lady of the ring. Where does she 
reside ? who is she ? what is her name ? Yesterday she 
spoke mysteriously of her rank and family power: her 
father, she declared, was seated upon a throne; but, I 
confess, I attached little importance to so strange a 
tale.” 

44 She did not deceive you, Faust,” answered the 
Demon- 44 Yes—her father is a powerful sovereign—and 
she is wedded to the near relative of a reigning Prince.” 

44 She is married, you say P” exclaimed Faust, somewhat 
disappointed by this announcement. 

“ She is wedded to her second husband,” returned the 
Demon. 44 Bat what of that ? She is the mistress of her 
owu acts—the universe cannot control her imperious will! 
Were I to speak in the language which you mortals so 
often use, 1 should say that beneath the form of an angel 
lurks the heart of a fiend—aye, of a very fiend !”—and 
he chuckled ominously. 41 But enough of this discourse 
at the present moment. Restrain thy curiosity a little, 
Faust; and I will show thee strange things. Give me 
thine hand.” 

The Count of Aurana did as he was desired; and in 
another moment himself and the Demon—now both 
invisible to mortal eyes—stood in a large apartment in a 
house belonging to a respectable but secluded street out¬ 
side the walls of Vienna . 

The room was well furnished, and contained, at the 
moment when Faust and the Demon thus strangely 
entered it, two persons. One was Father Anselm, the 
Superior of the Capuchin convent in the Julian Alps; 
the other was a man about thirty years of age, tall and 
slender, with black hair, dark eyes, a pale complexion, 
and an auburn beard. He was attired in a violet- 
coloured doublet, slashed on the Bhonlders and at the 
elbows; and on his hfead he wore a black velvet cap, 
with a long dark plume which waved over his left 
shoulder. 

These two persons were seated at a table, on which 
were dishes of fruits, flagons of wine, and crystal drink¬ 
ing-cups. At the moment when Faust and the Demon 
introduced themselves into the apartment, its occupants 
—who of course remained perfectly unaware of any 
intrusion that was effected in a manner alike noiseless 
and unseen—were continuing their conversation in the 
following manner:— 

44 You are therefore determined to leave Vienna this 
night, father ?” said the young man . 

44 Yes, my lord,” answered the priest. 44 The German 
capital is no place for me. A rumour, of a nature to fill 
me with apprehension, has prevailed thronghout the 
day; and two persons have declared positively that they 
met me. You know to what I allude. Then, again, a 
chief of the Secret Tribunal should never linger in the 
capital—the place where the power of the Vehm is most 
abhorred, and where its authority has least influence.” 

44 And yet you contrived to fill the Emperor himself 
with alarm—even in the midst of his own palace, and m 
the privacy of his own chamber,” returned the other, 
laughing heartily. 

44 Fortunately for the interests of the Holy Vehm, my 
lord,” replied the priest, 44 one of the imperial pages is 
devoted to us; ana it was his hand that planted the Cord 
and Dagger on the Emperor’s table.” 

44 But it was not biB hand that stopped the progress of 
the courier to the governor of Laybaeh,” said Father 
Anselm’s companion, again laughing. 

“ No, my lord,” answered the pnest, solemnly; “that 
duty was performed by my own hands. The chiefs of 
the Vehm must at times—on important occasions—fulfil 
the functions of the subordinates. It was neceB8ary that 
we should ascertain the precise nature of the commands 
sent by the Emperor to the governor of Laybaeh; and 
by waylaying the courier myself, I incurred no risk of 
losing those important docum e n t s ot which he was tha 
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bearer. ,We have thereby discovered that the governor 
was instructed to inundate the defiles of the Julian Alps 
with his troops; and the map furnished by Otto PianaUa 
would have taught him how to jplant his forces in such 
points that all supplies of provisions would be cut off, 
and the convent—impregnable as it is to an entire army 
—would be compelled to yield to famine,*' 

“ And are you determined that your adherents shall 
abandon the convent altogether ?*' 

44 No, my lord. But, by the steps which I have taken, 
—by killing the courier and paralyzing the energies of 
Maximilian at least for a few days, by means of that 
warning symbol of the Cord and Dagger,—I have gained 
time sufficient for Fritz and Walstein to reach the con¬ 
vent, and lay in provisions necessary to enable the place 
to withstand a siege that may weary out the patience of 
the governor of Laybach.*' 

44 The escape of those two adherents of the Holy Yehm 
was truly remarkable,** observed the priest’s companion. 
44 Even they themselves could only give vague and con¬ 
fused accounts of the whole transaction. There is some¬ 
thing beyond all belief in the idea that my sister should 
have been enabled to induce the Count of Aurana to exert 
himself in that respect.** 

“ I cannot understand how her highness should have 
any private motive to induce her to deceive us on this 
head,'* observed the priest. 44 Be it, however, sufficient 
for us that Walstein and Fritz have escaped, and are now 
far on their way towards Carniola. In a couple of hours 
I shall be pursuing the same path/' 

, 41 And to-morrow I shall quit Vienna with my sister," 

said the priest’s companion. 44 Fortunate was it for Wal¬ 
stein that private affairs of our own happened to bring 
us, under fictitious names, to this city at a moment when 
his folly had involved him in such a serious embarrass¬ 
ment. I have, however, often smiled at the impudence 
of the man m availing himself of his similitude to the 
Baron, to personate him and obtain possession of his 
property." 

44 And I, my lord, have never forgiven him for keeping 
all that fortune to himself," answered the priest, laconi¬ 
cally. ■ 44 Moreover, that very imposture has led, by a 
chain of circumstances, to the release of the Baron of 
Czernin; and whatever were the motives of your lord- 
ship and her highness, your sister, for consigning the 
Baron to close and perpetual imprisonment-” 

41 Have I not before informed you,** interrupted the 
priest’s companion, 44 that this Baron of Czernin one 
evening penetrated into our mansion at Venice—when we 
' were residing for a few weeks under a strict incognito , 
while we plotted certain schemes which eventually raised 
my father to his present eminencethis Baron, I say, 
penetrated into our mansion, and there beheld the in¬ 
terior of a particular chamber with whose secrets you are 
not unacquainted. Walstein was/ in the house at the 
time; and he had just been giving an account of his 
adventures at the Turkish galleys and of his intimacy 
with that identical Baron, when my sister suddenly re¬ 
membered that the door of the secret chamber had been 
left unlocked. She and Walstein proceeded thither—for 
Walstein was anxious to possess a phial of Aqua CantarelLos 
—always a useful drug for those who serve our family. 
Scarcely had they reached the door when they perceived 
a person in the room. Walstein instantly retreated; and 
my sister advanced to demand an explanation of the in¬ 
truder. She was immediately struck by his likeness to 
Walstein; and was not, therefore, greatly astonished when 
he informed her that he was the very Baron of Czernin of 
whom Gregory had been previously speaking. He gave 
an explanation for his presence in that room, which 
might or might not be a correct one. It was certainly 
true that my mother had been chastising a female depen¬ 
dent—-for you know, holy father, that the Spanish blood 
of my maternal parent frequently boils to a temperature 
which overpowers her patience; and the Baron alleged 
that screams of some woman in distress had led him 
into the house. Now, surrounded with spies as we 
were at that time—and watched by so many enemies, who 
were all jealous and suspicious not only of my father, but 
of all our family—it was natural for us to adopt precau¬ 
tionary measures. Thus was it that my sister and myself 
instructed Walstein to consign the Baron to your custody 
in the convent:—but we did not desire him to personate 
his lordship in Vienna,** added the priest's companion, 
laughing. 

44 Your lordship never before explained to me so fully 
the reasons of the Baron's captivity," observed the priest. 
44 But I can now perfectly understand them. At the time 
when the Baron penetrated into the secret chamber of 


your mansion at Vienna, the interests of your family 
might have been seriously compromised by the revelation 
of what he had seen there." 

44 Assuredly, holy father. And never would he have 
quitted that house alive, after having beheld the 
mysteries of the secret chamber, had not my sister’s heart 
been softened by his handsome appearance. Afterwards, 
she would not consent to my proposal, that Walstein, 
Fritz, and Conrade should subject nim to the penalty of 
the Cord and Dagger; although, for our safety, she 
agreed to the idea of his eternal Captivity. Thus, a 
woman's caprice spared him; and he is now at large to 
publish all he knows—as he did yesterday in the tribunal 
—of the secret chamber.*' 

44 The Cord and Dagger can reach him still, my lord," 
said the priest, with a significant glance. 

44 No—let him live," was the answer. 44 He is totally 
unaware of the names of those who occupied the house, 
wherein he beheld such objects; and, moreover," added 
the speaker, proudly, 44 our family is now too powerful— 
too highly placed, to care about such revelations. No— 
let him live, I say." 

44 As your lordship chooses,'* was the meek reply. 44 1 
have received too many benefits at the hands of your 
lordship's family to disobey a command from your lord- 
ship's lips." 

44 We will find thee a rich prelacy soon, good Anselm," 
returned the other; 44 for thou hast served us long and 
faithfully. 

44 Ah! my lord," cried the priest, his countenance 
becoming animated with a glow of pleasure; 44 how 
deeply grateful am I for this kind promise !** 

44 We will not forget thee, holy father. But what can 
detain my sister thus ? I strictly enjoined her to ob¬ 
serve great caution at Vienna; but her unwearied spirit 
of gallantry—her endless amours—render her as restless 
as a ghost, and even tend to compromise our gravest 
interests." 

Father Anslem was about to reply, when the door 
opened, and the veiled lady—the object of Faust's new 
passion—entered the room. 

CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Ida's letter.—the funeral. 

The lady threw aside her veil, and flung herself exhausted 
upon a seat, exclaiming, "Wine, brotherl I am faint and 
wearied. Caesar, I say—give me wine." 

44 And poison with it, muttered the cavalier in the 
violet-coloured doublet, as he filled a crystal goblet, "if 
thou dost not obey my wishes more than thou hast done 
of late." 

44 Nay, sweet brother," returned the lady, receiving the 
cup with a smile ; 44 wherefore are you ever menacing me 

in this wise ? Know you not-" and her countenance 

grew suddenly dark and fearfully menacing— 44 that if 
you and I commence a warfare, it will be a terrible 
one ?*• 

Then she drained the goblet of its contents. 

44 But this is foolish, Caesar," she continued, throwing 
her exquisitely modelled arm over the back of the chair 
in such a manner that the mystic ring, which now bore 
a lion’s head, was fully exposed to the eyes of Faust: 
44 of all our family you and I must not—dare not quarrel. 
We know each other’s ambitious designs, and we are 
mutually too useful to those projects to endanger or 
ruin all by idle contentions. 1 ' 

44 And yet you are incessantly compromising the incog¬ 
nito which we deem it necessary to preserve in this city, 
by those affairs of gallantry which take you so often 
abroad," exclaimed Caesar. 44 While the Arch-Chancellor 
is exerting all his influence to induce Maximilian to con¬ 
sent to our father's proposals in respect to the treaty of 
friendship, and while so much depends upon the belief 
which the Emperor entertains that the Arch-Chancellor 
is advising him through purely disinterested motives, you 
are seeking adventures which may lead to a recognition 
of our presence in Vienna. Then, if the Emperor once 
suspected that I had been on the spot, to prompt the 
Arch-Chancellor how to act, he would break off all nego* 
tiations at once." 

44 Granted—granted, dear Cassdr," exclaimed his sister. 
41 But these words are unnecessary—inasmuch as to-mor¬ 
row we quit Vienna, the Emperor having promised your 
friend the Arch-Chancellor to sign the treaty which may 
enable our father to dare all his enemies. You will, 
however, permit me to observe that my idle ramblings, 
as you seem to consider them! have not been altogether 
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useless. Did I not accidentally pass by the Czernin man¬ 
sion at the very moment when Walstein was led forth a 
prisoner ? and perhaps the hope which I imparted to .him 
in a hasty whisper had the effect of sealing his lips in 
respect to secrets which we should not wish revealed, and 
which he might have offered to betray as the price of his 
liberty.” 

“All this I admit, sister,” answered Caesar. “You 
acted with your usual address and presence of mind.” 

“Again, sweet brother,” continued the lady, with a 
smile, “ you insisted that I should not be present at the 
trial yesterday. Know you not by this time that danger 
is a mere unsubstantial phantom in my eyes ? I dis¬ 
obeyed you—I visited the judgment hall—and the result 
was my encounter with the Lord of Aurana, whom I in¬ 
duced to exercise his influence in effecting the escape of 
Walstein and Fritz.” 

“In that instance you were also fortunate,” said 
Caesar. “ But where your wanderings have led to good 
results in a few instances, they have involved you in 
peril in a thousand others.” 

“ Peril I” repeated the lady, with a contemptuous toss 
of her beautiful head and a curl of her haughty lips; 
then, assuming a gracious and winning expression of 
countenance once more, she added, “ This evening, too, 
I have been abroad, contrary to yoUr desire, Caesar ; and 
what you may term my obstinacy and imprudence may 
lead to results useful to our best interests at the imperial 
court.” 

“Prove this much, sister,” exclaimed Caesar, “and I 
will never more gainsay thee in thy whims and wishes— 
be they what they may.” 

“ Listen, then, attentively,” continued the lady. “ In 
the first place, I have killed Ida—the wife of Gregory 
Walstein.” 

“Is that your grand result?” demanded Caesar, con¬ 
temptuously. 

“Be not impatient. Ida was the paramour of tho 
Count of Aurana.” 

“And the Count will leave no means untried to dis¬ 
cover the person who has deprived him of his mistress,” 
said Caesar. 

“ But the Count is in our power,” answered the lady, 
triumphantly. “ Nay—interrupt me not again: you shall 
know all. On Ida's person I discovered a letter addressed 
by her to the Count, and which I have already found an 
opportunity to glance over. This letter contains an 
astounding secret—a secret of so strange a nature-” 

At this juncture, Faust turned hastily towards the 
Demon and beckoned him imperiously away., 

Tke Demon shook his head, in a manner which con¬ 
veyed an intimation that they should stay where they 
were. 

But Faust, who trembled lest Ida might have alluded 
in her letter to the incidents of the Chamber of the 
Cradle and the change of tho children, whispered in a 
hurried but stern tone, “ Come with me—I command 
you, by virtue of our bond /” 

The Demon dared not disobey the adjuration, but took 
Faust by tho hand; and in another moment they were 
standing in a secluded pafrt of the ramparts—at some 
distance from the spot where Faust had discovered Ida's 
body. 

“ Methinks your lordship was strangely hurried to 
quit such good society?” said the Demon in a scornful 
tone. 

“ Silence, fiend!” ejaculated Faust. “ As yet I am your 
master—and 'tis yours to obey!” 

“'Tis mine to obey!” returned the Demon. “Have 
you any farther commands for me at present ?” 

“ One only. Tell me the name of that woman by whose 
hand Ida fell.” 

“It is a name that is known throughout Europe,” 
answered the Demon,—“ a name at which thousands of 
stout hearts tremble.” 

“And that name ?” cried Faust impatiently. 44 Speak!” 

The Demon laid his hand upon the Count’s shoulder, 
and bending his tall form towards him, breathed a name 
in his ear. 

“ Ah 1” ejaculated Faust, with a shudder—yes, even he 
shuddered at the mention of that name: “ and this 
woman,” he added, musing, “ declares that I am in her 
power!” 

* * * * * * 

* * * * * * ■ 

In the meantime a patrol, on going his rounds along 
the fortifications, had discovered a dead body lying in 
the path. It was immediately conveyed to the nearest 
military station; and, to the surprise of the soldiers, the 


deceased, though dressed in male attire, proved to be a 
woman. . . a. 

One of the archers of the guard, then present, had 
been of the number who had arrested Gregory Walstein, 
Fritz, and Schurmann; upon which occasion he had seen 
Ida. He now contemplated the countenance of the mur¬ 
dered woman with attention; and at length he expressed 
his conviction that the corpse was that of the lady who 
had espoused the impostor. 

This rumour was speedily circulated through Vienna, 
even at that late hour; and it reached the ears of 
Pianalla, who immediately repaired to the guard-house. 

The report was too well founded! There—stretched 
upon a rude bench, and covered over with a rough mili¬ 
tary cloak—lay the remains of the once beautiful, but 
ambitious and criminal Ida. 

Otto threw himself upon his sister's corpse, and wept 
bitterly. 

The soldiers withdrew; and he was left alone with all 
that was left of her whom he had never ceased to love, in 
spite of her guilt. 

“Ida—my sister—my dearest sister!” he exclaimed, 
pressing his lips to her cold brow, which vibrated not to 
the touch; “ and hast thou died thus early—perhaps un¬ 
repentant ? Was the assassin’s dagger to be thy fate— 
and haply thy punishment ? Oh! if thy crimes were 
great and manifold, the mercy of God is also illimitable! 
And may He, who has created everything for his own 
wise purposes,—whose goodness is apparent throughout 
all his works,— and whose hand guides those who place 
their confidence in him,—may He receive thy spirit, 
departed girl, into his everlasting rest I Oh! I have felt 
—full often felt the keenness of the arrows of adversity : 
I have drunk deeply of the cup of affliction. I have 
known poverty the most bitter—want the most pinching; 
—and yet, O God! my trust was ever in Thee! And 
sincerely can I say, that whenever, in the anguish of my 
heart, I have raised my voice in prayer unto thy throne, 
hope has entered into my soul—and a voice has seemed 
to whisper in my ears, * Thy supplication is heard!* 
How beautiful, then, is prayer—how lovely is that worship 
which the believer offers up to the Deity!” 

Otto fell upon his knees by the side of his sister's 
corpse, and continued to implore, in the most fervent 
manner, the mercy of heaven in behalf of his departed 
sister. 

He rose—soothed, tranquillized by this act of the most 
heartfelt devotion. 

The door opened ; and the Baron of Czernin entered— 
followed by his servants, carrying a bier covered with a 
pall, 

“ My dear young friend,” said Theodore, pressing 
Otto’s hand, “the remains of your sister must be con¬ 
veyed to my dwelling; and thence we will all follow them 
to the tomb.” 

This delicate attention on the part of tho Baron was 
deeply felt by the young artist. 

And all was done as Theodore had promised. The corpse 
was borne to the house which he temporarily occupied in 
Vienna, and at which, as we have before said, Otto and 
his Italian friends were staying. 

The Countess of Aurana and the Archduchess Maria 
repaired on the following day to weep over the remains of 
her who had once been their companion, and of whose 
crimes they were happily ignorant. 

On the third morning after her untimely death, Ida 
was consigned to the tomb, over which many tears were 
shed and fervent prayers were breathed by those who 
attended the mournful obsequies. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

ROME. 

The scene now changes to the Eternal City; and Time 
has given birth to the year 1497. 

Rome is busy and bright with all the gaiety of the Car¬ 
nival. 

Within its circuit of thirteen miles—in all its vast 
gardens and vineyards,—throughout its narrow streets 
lined with magnificent structures,—along the Strada 
Felice, and around its beautiful church of Saint Maria 
Ma^giore,—in the Strada di Porta Pia, at one end of 
which stands a splendid gate, and at the other a group of 
noble statues,—all round tho papal palace on the 
Quirinal Hill,—in the vicinity or the Pantheon, that 
beautiful monument of Roman taste which survived the 
depredations of Goth, Vandal, and Pope,—up to the very 
walls of the Coliseum, that amphitheatre of Vespasian, 
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which is the most stupendous relic of antiquity in the 
Eternal City,—in a word, everywhere might be seen 
crowds of masqnes, in all the fantastic and sometimes 
tasteful variety of an Italian Carnival. 

Borne was at that epoch a grand and a mighty city ; 
and its neighbourhood was as delightful and as attractive 
as it is now barren and unhealthy. 

But at the time of which we are writing, the fearful 
contest between the families of Orsino and Colonna had 
not desolated the vast Campagna, nor changed its rich 
fertility into a miasmatic waste. 

Around the Eternal City were beautiful villages, where 
dwelt a gallant people—tillers of a fair land. The thresh¬ 
ing-floor was covered with the heavy grain; the stately 
ox, like a pampered epicure, was dainty amidst the richest 
herbage of the earth. 

Throughout the Roman States were spacious towns, 
bustling cities, and crowded quays, witti all the graceful 
decorations of social life: there, too, the civilization of 
the age prevailed in all its glitter, its gaiety, its beauty, 
and its strength. 

Looking bevond those centres of light, the eye beheld 
a rural population, happy, industrious, and possessing 
hearts overflowing with warm and generous emotions. 
There, too, were the fat pastures, the tillaged field, and 
the wide landscape teeming with its blessed fruits;— 
there also were the most precious ornaments of the 
scene,—'the neat cottage, the thriving village, the manu¬ 
facturing town. 

Such were the Roman States—such, too, was Italy, at 
that period! 

Alas 1 where now are the glorious stir of industry, the 
ferment of toil, the proud desire of competence, which 
swells the veins and muscles of a sound society? Oh! 
where they should be are only wretched huts, and squalid 
habits, and wasted forms; recklessness and crime; rags, 
and misery, and want. 

But it is with the Rome of 1497 that we have now to 
do; and, as we have before said, gay was the Eternal 
City at that period! 

The arena, called the Square of Saint Peter, was 
crowded with masques, all performing a thousand antics, 
to amuse a group of noble personages who were stationed 
in a balconv of the Vatican. The Cathedral of Saint 
Peter, which now stands upon a portion of that vast 
space, was not then in existence. Even the Vatican 
itself—that gorgeous palace which has been enriched by 
the genius of so many great architects—was at that 
period only remarkable as an immense and ancient build¬ 
ing. 

Foremost among the spectators in the balcony of the 
Vatican was Pope Alexander VI. This Pontiff, of in¬ 
famous memory, was originally named Roderigo Lenzioli 
Borgia; and by birth he was a Spaniard. When in the 
prime of life, he was implored by a dying friend to pro¬ 
tect the wife and two daughters who were about to lose 
their natural defender. Roderigo promised; and his 
friend died in peace. Shortly afterwards the widow was 
laid by the side of her husband; but with her last breath 
she besought Roderigo to be a father to her unprotected 
daughters. He again promised faithfully; but scarcely 
was the funeral over, when he consigned one of the 
orphans to a convent, and made the other his mistress. 
This latter was named Rosa Vanozza, and was reputed 
to be the most beautiful woman of the age. Five children 
were the issue of this connection. 

At the time when we introduce the Pope to our readers, 
he was about sixty-seven years of age—a hale, healthy 
man, in spite of a long life of debauchery, intrigue, and 
crime. Near him in the balcony sate Rosa Vanozza, 
whose countenance bore the remains of that transcen- 
dant beauty which had once been so famous throughout 
Europe. On the other side of the Pope was his son, the 
Duke of Valentinois, who scarcely a year previously to 
this period had assassinated his eldest brother, the Duke 
of Gandia. 

But while the Papal family and several cardinals were 
enjoying in the balcony the spectacles of mummery be¬ 
neath, an inoident, which we must record, took place in 
another part of the city. 

It was in a narrow street, called the Btrada della 
Lingara, that Faust was standing apart from the crowd, 
beneath a deep archway, into which he had retreated to 
avoid the pressure of the multitude. 

It was about an hour after mid-day; and the heat was 
intense. But, in spite of the oppressive nature of the 
atmosphere, the Carnival sports relaxed not; nor did the 
crowd diminish. 

Faust had been some minutes beneath the arch when a 


female, in fancy costume, and wearing a black silk mask, 
suddenly emerged from the multitude and approached 
him. Her form was of the most exquisite symmetry, the 
graceful contours and voluptuous proportions of which 
were set off by the light attire of a shepherdess which 
she wore; and from behind the mask a pair of brilliant 
eyes shot forth burning, fervent glances. 

Laying her delicate hand gently upon Faust's arm, she 
said in her mnsical Italian tones, “ What brings the 
Count of Aurana to Rome ?" 

Faust started : that voice was well known to him—had 
never ceased to vibrate in his ear since he first heard it 
in Vienna. 

44 Your own matchless beauty, lady, may afford a solu¬ 
tion to that query," he replied, seizing her hand and 
pressing it with rapture. ' 

44 Your lordship is pleased to be complimentary," she 
exclaimed, laughing, and withdrawing her hand, slowly. 

44 1 declare tnat I was never more serious in my life," 
returned Faust. 44 Since I saw you in Vienna, vainly have 
I endeavoured to conquer the passion with which you | 
have inspired me. Your image has haunted me night 
and day. At length I could endure these tortures of the 
heart no longer : I accordingly set out on a journey 
hither—with the hope of meeting yon again." 

“And when did you arrive in this city?" asked the 
lady, after a short pause. 

“This morning," was the answer; “and Fortune has 
already favoured me, since she has enabled me so soon to 
attain the object of my hope." 

“ Then you were not aware that this house is my own 
residence ?" continued the lady. 44 No-! In that case, I j 
must act the part of a hostess to convince you that the 
Fortune whom you admire has actually conducted you to 
my very door." 

With these words she pulled the wire of a bell: a side- 
door was opened by a female servant; and the lady led 
the way into a magnificently furnished apartment on the 
ground floor, the windows of which looked not upon the 
narrow street, but on a beautiful garden. 

The lady threw aside her mask, and ordered the ser¬ 
vant to bring refreshments. This command was imme¬ 
diately obeyed; cakes, preserves, and wines of the most 
exquisite description were introduced on a silver tray; 
and the lady made a signal for the domestic to with¬ 
draw. 

44 You remember, lady, how we parted in Vienna," said 
Faust, when he was once more alone with his beautiful 
hostess. 44 A certain agreement existed between us : it 
was my part to effect the release of two persons in whom 
you felt somewhat interestedand my reward wrife to 
be a glance of thanks from those bright eyes and a smile 
on those sweet lips. But, lady, we met not according to 
appointment." 

“You were too late, tuy lord," answered the lady; 

44 for I declare most solemnly that I was true to the 
place and the hour named." 

44 And when I reached the appointed spot," scud Faust, 
attentively watohing his fair companion's countenance, 

44 1 found not a beautiful wopan, warm with animation 
—but a cold and bleeding corpse." 

44 The body of your paramour Ida," observed the lady, 
without changing colour or betraying the least agitation. 

44 1 also beheld the same lamentable spectacle." 

44 And doubtless your quick eye noticed the mark upon 
her face—trifling though it were?" said Faust. 

44 Yes—I noticed even that," was the unembarrassed 
reply. 

44 was the corpse rifled—plundered, at the time you 
. beheld it, lady ?" asked the Count. 

44 Even as yon describe it," returned the unblushing 
fair one. “ But way do we thus dissemble our real 
feelings ? why do we thus affect a mutual ignorance ? 
Away with such child's sport, my lord ! Doubtless you 
are well aware that Ida fell by my hand ? But I sought 
not her death—I knew her not; I had no injury to 
avenge—no enemy to -remove in her! I slew her in self- 
defence, my lord,—as I have Blain others—and as I would 
slay you, were you to cross my path." 

With these words, she drew from her bosom the ring 
bearing the ominous lion-head, and leisurely placed it 
upon her finger. 

44 That is your weapon," observed Faust, coolly. . 

41 Yes, my lord; the one which mystified you somewhat 
in Vienna," was the reply, accompanied by a laugh. 

“ This 1 ion's-head is harmless : see, I will press it against 
my cheek. But, now,"—and, touching & secret spring, 
the leonine effigy suddenly changed into the head of a 
viper,— 44 now,**shecontinued, “the slightest touch were 
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death—instantaneous death—as with that Ida whom yon 
regret.” 

“ I regret her not when I behold you,” said Faust. u But 
wherefore did you rifle the corpse of her whom yon slew 
in self-defence ?” 

“ Little as I reck for danger, my lord, I never fail to 
adopt wise precautions to avert suspicion from myself, in 
those cases where such suspicion would be injurious. In 
the one to which we are alluding, those precautions were 
followed by results useful to our family; inasmuch as the 
mere fact of rifling the corpse of Ida, to create an im¬ 
pression that the poniard of some lurking thief had 
drunk her heart’s blood,—that simple fact placed in my 
hands a certain paper which so intimately concerns a 
great noble of the German court, that in the hour of need 
myself or my family might call upon him to exercise his 
influence with the Emperor and the Archduke in our 
behalf;—and he would not dare to refuse our demand of 
his services.” 

“ That paper must contain some strange secrets,” 
observed Faust, casting a penetrating glance npon his fair 
companion: then, without waiting for a reply, he added, 
“Bid yon not ere now proclaim a truce to all child’s- 
play ? I will not affect to be ignorant of your allusions : 
no—that paper refers to myself—and it is I who am in 
your power. Be it so, lady! Bnt I would rather serve 
you for the sake of those bright eyes, than iu consequence 
of menace and danger.” 

“ Think not that your secrets are known to those who 
will make an unworthy use of them. No, my lord: we 
ourselves— my family, I mean—have plunged so deeply 
into intrigue, machination, plot, and scheme, that we 
have long learnt to look npon the craft as a noble one, 
and to esteem those daring mortals who venture into 
similar paths. And not to keep you in suspense, my 
lord, concerning the precise nature of those secrets which 
have come to our knowledge in reference to yourself,— 
for you, like ourselves , may have many, many secrets,—I 
will at once show you the letter which I found upon the 
person of Ida.” 

The lady rose, and left the room for a few minutes. On 
her return, she presented a paper to Faust. It was 
addressed (according to the custom of the age) to “ The 
Most High and Noble Lord , the Count of Aurana and 
its contents were these :— 

“ Misfortunes seem to have combined against me; and 
the boundless attachment which I have entertained and 
still entertain for you, appears to be the fruitful source 
of many miseries. In obodienee to your wishes, I 
espoused a man who has proved to be a vile and detest¬ 
able impostor; and now—instead of the Barouess of 
Czernin—I scarcely know whether I am Ida Pianalla or 
Ida Walstein—the wife of one who is branded with 
infamy. This man is now at large iu the world again. 
But how has he escaped ? Something tells me that your 
power befriended him—that power, the secret of which 
Alls me with awe as I ponder upon it! 

49 Yes—the infamous Gregory Walstein is at large ; and 
—if he entertain enmity against me, or should wish, by 
some sudden caprice, to claim me as the partner of his 
fortunes—he can at any moment ruin or subdue me;— 
for—as you well know—he is no stranger to that fearful 
crime which weighs upon my soul—the murder of my 
child—of your child! 

“ Nor is this the sum of my afflictions. But, as if I 
were not already degraded and wretched enough, you 
must level another—and, oh! a most cruel blow—at my 
heart! You no longer love me I Last evening I heard 
you make au appointment with a rival. But she dies— 
whoever she may be. Yes—this evening shall be her last 
—even if I slay her in your presonce ! 

“You have conducted yourself unworthily towards me 
—towards me who have loved you so madly, consoled you 
so sincerely in your dark hours, aided you so effectually 
in the grandest and most perilous of your schemes. Yes 
—for, without me, never could you have succeeded in sub¬ 
stituting your own son for the daughter of the Arohduke 
in the Chamber of the Cradle! 

“ Reflect, then, npon all my claims on yon—on all your 
obligations towards me. I write this, that you may 
ponder well upon my condition—that you mxy hare my 
sentiments before you in a shape better circulated to 
make an impression than mere words from my lips. I 
shall leave this letter in the evening with your faithful 
valet; he will give it to none save you. It will reveal to 
you by whose hand your new mistress has fallen—for she 
shall not live to be my successful rival;—and this deed 


will convince you that I am as inveterate iu hate, as im¬ 
passioned in love. 

“ I require what would be much at the hands of a 
common mortal—but which is nothing to demand of one 
who possesses a power like yours. I seek to be released 
from all danger at the hands of Gregory Walstein :— his 
death will effect that I I also seek a brilliant position— 
rank, title, wealth, and honour. Grant me all I ask, and 
never shall you find me otherwise than your fond and 
grateful 

“ Ida.” 

“Thus, you perceive, my lord,” observed the lady, 
when Faust had perused this strange composition, “ that 
your secret of the Chamber of the Cradle is known to 
me.” 

“ And to whom besides ?” demanded the Count. 

“ To my brother Caesar, and to a priest named Anselm,” 
was the answer. “ But that secret is safe with us. Your 
lordship may retain the letter—and destroy it.” 

“ Your friendship will enlist me more sincerely in your 
service than your menaces could ever do,” said Faust, 
who was rejoiced to think that the dread source of his 
power had not been betrayed by Ida’s letter. 44 And now 
we begin to understand each other, lady; for, be well as¬ 
sured, that I know and comprehend you as well as yon 
know and comprehend me. First united to a nobleman 
of Spain, you led a joyous and voluptuous life, free to 
roam whither you willed—now dwelling at Pisa—now 
pursuing your pleasures and your intrigues at Yeniee— 
then visiting Rome again. But when your father attained 
his sovereign rank, that anion which you had formed 
was deemed derogatory: it was dissolved—and you 
espoused Giovanni, Lord of Pezaro. A second time did 
your marriage become obnoxious to the policy of your 
family; and, fortunately, madam, you possess a sire who 
has tne power to bind and loose. Another divorce was 
proclaimed; and you lately accompanied Alphonzo of 
Arragon to the altar.” 

“ Your lordship i3 recapitulating facts well known to 
all Europe,” said the lady, smiling. “ Surely you speak 
not thus to convince mo how well you are acquainted 
with my private affairs ?” 

“ Ah ! lady,” exclaimed Faust, “ were I to enter into 
a detail of all the incidents which I have gleaned in con¬ 
nexion with yourself and your family,—your amours— 
your gallantries,—the poisoned banquets which you 
know so well how to serve up,—the profound secrecy 
with which your enemies disappear from your path,—the 
nature of your cantarella and its antidote-” 

“ Enough, enough—my lord !”• exclaimed the lady : 

‘ 4 we do indeed understand each other! But are you not 
afraid—do you not tremble to court the love of a woman 
whom you know so well ?** 

“ No; for I also have my antidotes—and, perhaps,” he 
added, with a prond smile, “ yon wonld find in me ono 
whose life is proof against the rapid venom of that 
ring 1” 

” Yon are a being after my own heart!” ejaculated the 
lady, extending her hand towards him. “Dauntless— 
proud—rich—handsome—and acquainted with crime, as 
yon are—I love you, Count of Auraba!” 

“ A thousand thauks for that avowal, beauteous one!” 
cried Faust, pressing the lady'^charp^ng hand to his 
lips ; “for I also love—yes,NwWre you, Lucreza 
Borgia!” 

CHAPTER L. 

LUCREZA 2 0BGIA. 

Yes ;—the lady, who wore the poisoned ring, the lion- 
head of which oecame so suddenly transformed into that 
of a viper at the will of the wearer—was no other than 
the famous Lucreza Borgia, daughter of Pope Alexander 
VI, by Rosa Vanozza, and sister of Cmsar Borgia, Duke 
of Valentinois. 

History has never recorded the deeds of three greater 
fiends in liumau shape than Alexander VI., Caesar and 
Lucreza Borgia. This terrible trinity hesitated at no 
crime that could advance their worldly interests, or tend 
to the aggrandisement of then* fortunes. Their intrigues 
had secured the election of Alexander to the Papal 
throne; and never did the Eternal City present so awful 
a scene of demoralization aud blackest turpitude as when 
the Keys of Saint Peter were held by that execrable 
Pontiff. 

Lucreza was the personification of all the external 
beauty that ever decorated woman, and of all the detest¬ 
able vices that ever disgraced the female sex. Her ima- 
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gination was impurity itself;—her licentiousness knew 
no boundsher ambition was unlimited;—her readiness 
to. accumulate crime upon crime was such that she almost 
seemed to find a pleasure in perpetrating deeds of the 
darkest dye. 

The example of such a family as the Borgias was not 
calculated to benefit the Roman nation. Female purity 
was ridiculed in the reign of Alexander VI.: the Cardi¬ 
nals, the Archbishops, and the Bishops plunged reck¬ 
lessly into the vortex of dissipation, and publicly acknow¬ 
ledged their illegitimate children. Assassinations in the 
streets of Romo were of such frequent occurrence that 
they scarcely elicited a comment. The police were in¬ 
efficient, and open to bribery; money purchased impunity 
at the hands of the judges ; and bravos amassed fortunes 
by selling the service or their daggers to the wealthy and 
influential. 

Such was the state of Romo at the period when Faust 
renewed with Lucreza Borgia that acquaintance which 
had been slightly commenced at Vienna. 

It was the evening of that day the incidents of which 
were recorded in the preceding chapter. 

Lucreza Borgia wa3 sitting alone in her bed-chamber, 
in the private house into which she had admitted Faust 
in the morning. She had a magnificent palace in another 
part of B^me; but, as her princely rank compelled her 
to maintain a grand establishment of ladies-of-honour, 
lacqueys, valets, and other dependants, she was too much 
overlooked in her ducal dwelling to enable her to prose¬ 
cute her political and amorous intrigues with that caution 
which even the most depraved to some extent observe. 
She accordingly retained a limited and faithful set of 
menials at her private abode ; and it was also here that 
she and her brother Cmsar met to concert those various 
schemes which were necessary to effect the removal of 
enemies or to further their ambitious projects. 

We dare not do more than allude to tne fearful inti¬ 
macy which existed betweeu Lucreza and Caesar. Suffice 
it to say that in no one point wa3 the sum of their iniquity 
incomplete. 

It was evening; and Lucreza Borgia was seated alone 
in her bed-chamber, the lion-heaaed ring upon her 
finger. 

To fathom the thoughts of such a woman, by the usual 
index of the countenance, were impossible; for beneath 
a comparatively guileless aspect, lurked the heart of a 
fiend. 

She was, however, evidently waiting for some one; for 
from time to time she cast a look towards a water- 
clepsydra which stood on the mantel. Then she rose and 
advanced towards a secret door, artfully pierced in the 
wainscot, and which, when opened, revealed a narrow 
staircase. This staircase communicated with a private 
entrance into the garden. Having satisfied herself that 
the door was unfastened, she returned to her seat. 

It was now nine o’clock, and Rome was quiet. 

Suddenly a low knock was heard at the door of the 
chamber—not the private one just referred to. 

Lucreza hastened to withdraw the bolt, thinking that 
one of her attendants required admission; but to her 
surprise and alarm, two men, with naked daggers in their 
hands, and wearing black masks upon their faces, rushed 
into the chamber. 

“What signifies thi3 intrusion?” demanded Lucreza, 
instantly recovering her presence of mind. 

One of the masks hastily bolted the door behind him, 
and then, advancing towards Lucreza, said in a low and 
solemn tone, “ Prepare for death, madam; your hour is 
come !” 

“Godfredo Morcome!” exclaimed Lucreza. 

“ Yes, madam,” cried the foremost intruder, throwing 
aside his mask, and revealing the stern but handsome 
countenance of a man of about forty. “ I am here to 
avenge the death of my uncle the Cardinal of Cosenza!” 

“And I, your Highness,” said the other, stepping for¬ 
ward, and also flinging off his mask, “ am Frederico 
Baschi, the cousin of Cerviglione, whose death I am like¬ 
wise here to avenge.” 

“Signors,” exclaimed Lucreza, “ your vengeance would 
fall upon the innocent in striking me. Godfredo Mor- 
come, I had naught to do with the death of your uncle • 
Frederico Basclii, you wronf me by declaring that I Was 
an accomplice in the murder of your cousin.” 

“We know that you are guilty of those crimes,” re¬ 
turned Morcome. “ But even were you innocent of any 
connivance in them, your crimes are still so great that you 
must die! Rome demands the blood of the Borgias; and 
three cardinals—yes, madam, three cardinals—have en¬ 
gaged to grant absolution for ridding the world of two 


sueh monsters as yourself and your brother Caesar. Pre¬ 
pare, then, for deathl”—and he brandished his dagger in 
a threatening manner. 

“ Mercy 1” screamed Lucreza. “ Grant me but a few 
minutes to prepare myself—for I am not fit to die! You 
say that three cardinals are your instigators in seeking 
the deaths of two children of the Pope :—who are they 
that we have offended ? Perhaps reparation might be 
made—perhaps * ’ 

“ Cardinals Ca3sa Nova, Copis, and Castellense have no 
terms to make with you or yours,” interrupted Morcome, 
fiercely. “Now are you acquainted with the names of 
those who will grant absolution to the two men by whose 
daggers Romo is to be relieved of Lucreza Borgia and 
Caesar Duke of Valentinois. Yes,” be continued, his 
eyes flashing fire, “ I will grant you a few minutes ere 
this bright steel drinks thy heart’s blood 1 But it will 
not be to give thee leisure for prayer:—of what avail were 
prayers for crimes like thine P No—on thy knees shalt 
thou listen to a recapitulation of those terrific deeds 
which demand our vengeance. Kneel, Lucreza Borgia— 
kneel, Isay!” 

And with a rude grasp Morcome compelled the affrighted 
woman to assnme a suppliant posture before him.' 

“ Oh! now I begin to taste the sweets of vengeance!” 
he exclaimed : “ now is the haughty Lady of Pezaro and 
Duchess of Spoleto humbled in my presence! Frederico 
Baschi, behold this detestable woman kneeling at our 
feet: mark her horror-struck countenance—gloat over 
her despair! Did she show mercy to thy cousin Cervig¬ 
lione ? No! Did she show mercy to my uncle the 
Cardinal of Cosenza? No! Nor can wo show mercy 
towards her!” 

“It were criminal to spare here,” answered Baschi, 
fixing an infuriate glance qpon the prostrate woman. 
“Moreover, you have mentioned the names of the three 
cardinals—and these circumstances alone must outweigh 
any other that might appear in her favour.” 

“ True,” observed Morcome. “ Lucreza,” he continued, 
in a tone indicative of deeply concentrated omotions, 
“listen to the reasons which have induced my companion 
and myself to swear a terrible oath together to rid Rome 
of you and your brother Cmsar. 

“Nay—you have not sworn to murder me!” cried 
Lucreza, with terrified looks, first at one, then at the 
other. “ No—no! you could not slay a defenceless 
woman!” 

“ We will crush a serpent, whose venom is rapidly cir¬ 
culating throughout the arteries of society,” answered 
Morcome, suddenly. ’ “ Oh! you may glance around you 
—but vainly! for no succour will come! Else, vile woman, 
think you that we would stand parleying with you thus? 
You are in our power—and we must torture you with 
reproaches, ere we put you out of your misery with our 
weapons!” 

“ My God! why does he not come ?” murmured Lucreza, 
to herself, as she buried her face iu her hands—for how this 
bold woman trembled, finding herself as it were face to 
face with death. 

Then Frederico Baschi approached, and addressed her 
in the following manner :— 

“ Three years ago, madam, Rosa Vanozza,yonr mother, 
gave a graud feast at her suburban villa of Saint Pietro 
ad Yincula. I need not name the guests : they consisted 
of all the members of your family, the principal cardinals 
and prelates, and the chief nobility of Rome. My cousin 
Cerviglione sate next to his friend the Duke of Gandia— 
your late brother. You, madam, left the table early; 
you retired to this house—the den where you hatch your 
infernal conspiracies and settle the details of your crimes : 
aud hence yon despatched a masked messenger to your 
brother the Duke of Gandia, with a note requiring his 
immediate presence here!” 

“ Spare me!” cried Lucreza, casting a horrified glance 
on Frederico Baschi. 

“ Spare you!” lie repeated, contemptuously : “whom 
did you ever spare ? Listen, madam ! The Duke left the 
table in obedience to your summons, and requested my 
cousin Cerviglione to accompany him as far as the corner 
of this street—for Rome was as dangerous then by night 
as it is now. Another guest rose from the table a few 
moments afterwards, mounted his horse, and roderapidly 
back to the city by a bye path. At the corner of the 
Ghetto he joined four men—four bravos—who were 
waiting for him. The Duke of Gandia soon afterwards 
passed the spot—alone—for Cerviglione had already takeu 
leave of him. Then the desperate work of death com¬ 
menced j and the Dnke of Gandia was foully murdered— 
the horseman calmly looking on l When tne dread deed 
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was accomplished, the corpse was thrown into the Tiber; 
and the horseman came hither to acquaint you that all 
was over! That horseman was your brother—Caesar 
Borgiaand thus were you privy to, and he the superin¬ 
tendent of, the assassination of your eldest brother, the 
Duke of Gandia 1" 

“It is false!’* cried Lucreza. “I did not write the 
note: it was not I who sent it !’* 

“ Die not with an untruth upon your tongue, madam,*’ 
returned Frederioo, solemnly. “ A short time afterwards 
Cardinal Giovanni—your cousin—and who was devotedly 
attached to the Dnke of Gandia, set out from Ferrara to 
Borne to investigate the murder of thatprinoe and avenge 
it. Caesar and yourself met him at Forli, and invited 
him ta a banquet. Oh! the dread feasts of the Borgias ! 
You showered all possible oourtesies and attentions on 
yonr cousin—while yon poisoned his wine-cup! Thus did 
von remove from your path a generous-hearted mau who 
had sworn to avenge his murdered friend. But that was 
not all: yonr fears did not allow you to stop there. My 
cousin Cervigliono—a hi"h-born gentleman, a brave war¬ 
rior, and captain of the Papal body-guard—was one night 
attacked by a bravo, and assassinated. Lucreza Borgia, 
I am here to avenge that death ! *' 

“ No—yon cannot find it in your heart to kill me !** she 
exclaimed. “ Depart—and I will load you with rank, 
tfealth, and honours.** 

“ The veriest simpleton in Borne would not put faith in 
the promise of a Borgia,** was the stem reply. 

“And now, madam,** said Godfredo Morcome, again 
coming forward, “ listen to the details of that death which 
I am hero to avenge I My uncle, the Cardinal of Cosonza, 
was arrested on an aoensation as false as it was vile—an 
accusation of forging the Pope’s name to an apostolic 
brief. That brief the Pope himself had signed—and you 
know it 1 It was to grant a dispensation to a non to con¬ 
tract marriage; and sixty thousand ducats were the 
price yonr father claimed and received for that favour. 
The act was noised abroad; and, to save your father’s 
honour—the honour of a Borgia!—a victim was sought. 
That victim was my uncle. He was thrown into a dun¬ 
geon in the Castle cf Saint Angelo. Thero Caesar Borgia 
and yourself—yes, you, Lucreza—sought him in his oell, 
and obtained from him—partly by entreaty, and. partly 
by menaces—a written avowal that ho had signed the 
dispensation. Once provided with that procions docu¬ 
ments, the Borgias knew of but one course to pursue ;— 
and that was to rid themselves of the depository of so 
important a secret. Then, by the cruel orders of Caesar 
and yourself, Lucreza, the Cardinal of Cosenza was con¬ 
signed to the deepest of the deep and the gloomiest of the 
gloomy dungeons of Saint Angelo^ where he was allowed 
two ponnds of bread and a small can of water every three 
days . Yoa can well divine what must have been the 
agony of that long starvation! For one year did he 
languish in his dungeon j and then—as the vigour of his 
constitution seemed to withstand the tortures of want 
and despair—you commanded his food to be stopped. A 
week afterwards he was found dead in his cell—having 
literally gnawed the flesh off one of hi3 arms; Lucreza 
Borgia, it is this fearful crime—this infernal deed on 
your part, that I am here to avenge!” 

“ And now listen to me, Godfredo Morcome—listen to 
me, Frederico Baschi,” exclaimed Lucreza, rising from 
her knees: and, drawing her fine—her really noble form 
up to its full height, she confronted her foes with a pale 
countenance, but with a lip that quivered not as she 
spoke, nor with an eye that quailed beneath their stern 
glances : “ the bitterness of death is already past—and I 
am prepared to meet my doom. I have two requests to 
make—two favours to implore at your hands, ere my 
bosom receives your daggers.** 

“ Speak, lady,’* said Morcome; “ and be brief: cur m • 
terview has already been too long.” 

“ Take this key,” answered Lucreza, drawing one from 
beneath her garments, 44 and open yon cabinet, which 
contains a miniature of my murdered brother, the Duke 
of Gandia. I would look upon it ere I die; methinks that 
if I press it to my lips, the spirit of the original will be 
appeased—will pardon mo.** 

“ Your request is reasonable, and shall be granted,” 
said Morcome: then, receiving the key from Lucreza’s 
hand, he advanced towards the cabinet. 

“And yon, Frederico Baschi,” continued Lucreza, 
while Morcome was endeavouring to tarn the key in the 
lock, which somewhat resisted his efforts, as if it were 
rusty, 44 tell me at least that you will forgive me—when 
I shall be no more—for the death of your cousin Ceryig- 
lione.” 


44 Yes, lady—I will forgive yon—I will even pray for 
yon!” answered Baschi. 44 But yon-most die I” 

“ Oh! I am prepared to die now that you will forgive 
me!** ejaculated Lucroza Borgia; and, seizing Frederioo 
Baschi’s hand, she pressed it as if with grateful 
fervour. 

Then she started back, and a fearful scene ensued. 

At the same moment a loud cry emanated from the 
lips of Frederica Baschi; and this was echoed by another 
which came from Godfredo Morcome. 

The latter staggered a few paces from the door of the 
cabinet, and fell heavily upon the floor; and almost at 
the same instant Frederico Baschi rolled over the body 
of his friend. 

Both were dead! 

The handle of the key had been pressed by Morcome in 
such a manner that a small point on the surface of the 
iron had pricked his finger—and the wound was mortal! 

The mysterious ring had planted its viper’s fangs in 
the hand of Frederico Baschi. 

“ So perish my enemies 1 * °xclaimed Lucreza Borgia, 
approaching the dead comes, and spurning them with 
her foot. “And now, my Lord Cardinals Casaa Nova, 
Copis, and Adriano Castellense, I have learnt your 
secret; and you must be the next victims of the 
Borgias!’* 

Scarcely were these words uttered, when the private 
door above alluded to was opened cautiously, , and Faust 
entered the room. 

The light of the per fumed lamp, whioh hung from, the 
ceiling, fell upon the proud form of Lucreza Borgia, who 
was calmly—aye, even complacently—surveying the two 
lifeless forms at her feet. 

“ Lucreza—your Highness-** cried Faust, in asto¬ 

nishment, as this spectacle met his eyes. 

“ Be not alarmed, my lord,” exclaimed Luoreza. “Had 
you been true to the very moment of our appointment, 
your sword might have saved me from some half-hour’s 
useless parley with those traitors—of whom,.I must can* 
didly admit, I was at first afraid.** 

CHAPTER H. 

THE POISON OF THE BOHOIAS. 

On the following morning Lucreza repaired to the palaoe 
of her brother Caesar, Duke of Valentinois, and related to 
him the particulars of the intrusion of Frederico Baschi 
and Godfredo Morcome in her chamber on the preceding 
evening; the secret they had suffered to transpire relative 
to the three oardinals ; and the vengeance which she hod 
so successfully wreaked upon those who had sought her 
apartments with such deadly intentions. 

“Without a moment’s hesitation, Caesar exclaimed, 
“ Sister, those three cardinals must die. His Holiness, 
our revered father, must be made acquainted with these 
particulars; and he will invite them to a banquet which 
will be tbeir last.” 

44 We must use caution in this important proceeding, 
Caesar,** answered Lucreza. 44 Those two men, whom I 
killed last evening, spoke to me of certain circumstances, 
the details of which were frightfully correct. People 
begin to observe to each other that many sudden deaths 
have lately taken place at Rome ” 

44 This dagger is poisoned, Lucreza!” said- Caesar, with 
dread significance, as he drew the shining weapon from 
his girdle. 

44 Are you mad ?** ejaculated his sister. 44 Would you 
use it against the cardinals ? No, Ccesar—such a proposal 
is unworthy of one possessing your sagacity. Our enemies 
must die by poison, and not by a venom so sudden and 
virulent as that which lurks in the key, the ring, or your 
dagger. No—the three cardinals must die a lingering 
death : so that there may be no suspicion as to the real 
cause.” 

“*Tis well, Lucreza; you possess a greater store of 
patience and of prudence tliau even I,” returned the 
Dnke with a smile. “ Leave me; I will compose a poison 
that shall produce the effect you desire. The lessons of 
Signora Fontana have not been lost on me. Great was 
the pity that the poor creature should have died so 
miserably in Vienna! She was a true proficient in her 
art.** 

44 And yet, meseems,” observed Lucreza, 44 that our 
liquid cantarella is far preferable to all the laboured com¬ 
binations, decoctions, distillations, and mixtures which 
Signora Fontana devised.” 

“ Yes—yes, sister : I grant that we have improved upon 
the hints wliichwe received from her. Nevertheless, we 
were indebted to her for all our early chemical knowledge; 
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and, if the notoriety of tlie act were not dangerous, I 
would yet erect a monument to her memory. And now 
one word more, Lucreza:—is the Count of Aurana pliant 
and ductile? Will he undertake that the Emperor 
Maximilian shall remain neutral in all the grand commo¬ 
tions that are likely to take place ?" 

“ The Emperor will remain neutral, Crosar,” was the 
reply. “ The Count of Aurana is my slave. His influence 
at the Conrt of Vienna is, as you are well aware, un¬ 
limited ; and his promise may be relied upon. But farther 
than inducing the Emperor to observe a strict neutrality 
in all that may take place on this side of the Alps, Faust 
will not assist you. He declares that ho loves pleasure— 
and not war." 

“No matter!" exclaimed Cicsar. “If the Emperor 
remain neutral, I will yet be King of Italy! And now 
leave me, Lucreza: I must procure a slow but certain 
poison—a poison that will not produce death for at least 
ten days and to-morrow the banquet to the cardinals 
shall be given." 

Lucreza Borgia then left her brother, and returned to 
her private dwelling, where Faust was awaiting the return 
of the object of his new passion. 

The moment the Duke of Valentinois was alone, he rang 
a small silver bell which stood upon the table, and his 
faithful attendant Michelotto entered the apartment. 

This man was the chief of Caesar’s sbirri—the right arm 
with which the infamous Borgia executed his dark projects 
—the bravo who had struck the Duke of Gandia to the 
heart—the miscreant who was the depository of all the 
dread secrets of his more dreadful master. 

“ Michelotto," said Caesar, “ there is more work for us 
yet to do. Three enemies of my family must perish. Go 
thou and fetch thy two principal underlings, and join me 
in the laboratory." 

The chief of the sbirri bowed and left the room. 

In a few minutes Caesar repaired to a large apartment 
situated in a remote part of the spacious palace. 
Michelotto and two ill-looking men—the most desperate 
of the sbirri—were already there 

The room was almost denuded of furniture. To the 
ceiling several hooks with pulleys and ropes were fastened. 
On a table in tho middle of the apartment were numerous 
empty phials; upwards of two dozen flasks, filled with the 
choicest wines of Italy; a stone jar; a silver salver; and 
a pestle and mortar. 

On one side of the room was a massive door, secured 
with strong bolts, and with a small grating towards the 
top. An odour as of some wild beast emanated from this 
grating, and impregnated the atmosphere of the apart¬ 
ment ; and from time to time a savage growl came from 
the other side of the huge door. 

“ Those phials are all empty, Michelotto," observed the 
Duke, significantly. “We must replenish them." 

“ Good, my lord," was the answer; then, turning 
towards the two sbirri, Michelotto said, “ Now Miletto—_ 
and you, Tomasso, to work! Ye know your duty." 

Caesar drew his poisoned dagger, and stood at a short 
distance from the massive door above mentioned. 

“Your lordship need be under no apprehension of 
danger," said Michelotto: “ Miletto and Tomasso will 
muzzle the monster in a moment." 

One of the two underlings took from the shelf a leathern 
muzzle, such as menagerie-keepers, or those who go about 
with dancing bears on the continent, are accustomed to 
use. He then placed himself close by tho door, the bolts 
of which his companion proceeded to draw. 

The door was thrown open; and an enormous black 
bear was discovered upon a heap of straw, inside a spacious 
cell. 

For a few minutes the formidable animal remained in a 
crouching posture in its lair: then it rose—uttered a 
growl—walked gently round the cell—and, after stopping 
for an instant at the door, shaking its huge sides, ana 
moving its head up and down, leisurely advanced into the 
apartment. 

Then Miletto dexterously slipped the muzzle over its 
mouth; and Michelotto at the same instant fastened a 
cord to the hind legs of the animal. The other end of 
the rope was tied to a staple in the wall; and thus the 
bear was completely powerless. It however manifested 
no disposition to resistance; but, with that indolent un¬ 
concern which is peculiar to the species, began to walk 
backwards and forwards to the extent allowed by the 
rope. 

Caesar, satisfied that the animal was well secured, re¬ 
turned his poisoned dagger to its sheath, and opening the 
stone jar on the table, took thence a quantity of semi¬ 
metal of a blueish-white colour. 


The Duke threw the arsenic—for such it was—into the 
mortar, and speedily pounded it with the pestle. He 
then mixed it with water in a small vase; and, when 
these preparations were complete, the three men held the 
bear in such a manner that Caesar was enabled to pour 
the poisonous fluid down the animal’s throat by means of 
a funnel. 

No sooner was this extraordinary process effected, 
when the three sbirri hoisted the bear up by its hind feet, 
by means of one of the pulleys attached to the ceiling, 
while the Duke of Valentinois placed the large silver 
plate on the floor immediately beneath its head. Miche¬ 
lotto dexterously removed the muzzle; and the huge 
animal began to plunge and howl in strong convulsions. 

In a few minutes a copious stream of foaming liquid 
was discharged from the beast’s throat; and the deadly 
poison was received in the silver dish. 

Then a sickly and almost overpowering odour, as of 
garlic, pervaded the apartment. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, during which the bear 
continued to discharge the foamy fluid; and at length it 
died in strong convulsions. 

The liquid was carefully poured from the silver plate 
into the vase in which the arsenic and water had been 
mixed; and from thence the various phials were filled. 

Reader, this is no romance. The scene which has just 
been presented to you, is a true and faithful description 
of the mode in which the Borgias obtained their liquid 
poison, or aoua cantarellce. And now a key is also 
afforded to the solution of a part of those mysteries 
which tho Baron of Czernin beheld, in the secret chamber 
of the Borgias’ dwelling at Venice, more than eight years 
previously to the date which we have reached in our nar¬ 
rative. The other strange appearances in that chamber, 
—the dead bull, with its stomach ripped open, the gory 
marks of human feet upon the floor, and theblood-stained 
bed,—will also be soon explained ;—and then—as even 
now—tho reader may exclaim with the poet, “Truth is 
strange—stranger than fiction !" 

Ccesar dismissed Miletto and Tomasso each with a 
reward ; and when they had left the room, the Duke and 
Michelotto proceeded to complete their preparations. 
They drew tho corks of three of the wine-flasks, and 
poured into each a small quantity of the poison from one 
of the phials. The flasks were then stopped with new 
corks, which were immediately waxed and sealed with 
Cresar’s own signet. 

“Michelotto," said Caesar, “take those three bottles 
and give them to the Pope’s head butler. Tell him that 
to-morrow evening there will be a festival at the Vatican, 
and that he must keep these flasks apart from the other 
supplies of wine, and serve them only on my orders, and 
to none save to those guests whom I may mention to 
him. Be discreet—and deliver your message precisely as 
you receive it from me." 

“ Yes, my lord," replied Michelotto. 

The chief of tho sbirri then left the room; and the 
Duke of Valentinois shortly afterwards repaired to the 
Vatican, where he obtained a private interview with his 
father, Pope Alexander VI. 

An hour later, invitations for a grand banquet to be 
given at the Vatican on the following day were issued to 
all the cardinals and the nobility then in Rome; and the 
reader may well imagine that Cassa Nova, Melcliiore 
Copis, and Adriano Castellense were not forgotten. 

CHAPTER LII. 

-THE BANQUET AT THE VATICAN. 

On the appointed evening, the Papal Palace was a blaze 
of light and a scene of splendour. 

The principal hall was fitted up in a manner rather 
becoming the royal dwelling of an Oriental potentate 
than the abode of the head of the Catholic world. 

The table at the upper end was raised on a dais ; and 
in the place of supreme honour was a throne beneath a 
maguificont canopy of purple velvet and of gold. Two 
other tables, ranged lengthways down the hall, wore pre¬ 
pared for the nobility and their ladies. 

Crystal chandeliers and lustres filled the spacious ban¬ 
queting hall with a flood of light; and perfumed lamps 
stood upon the tables. 

The walls were decorated with festoons and garlands 
of flowers : gorgeous drapery, emblazoned with the Papal 
arms and the Keys of Saint Peter, were reflected in vast 
mirrors deeply set in gilded frames; and sideboards 
groaned beneath the weight of gold and silver salvers, 
cups, and goblets. 

At seven o’clock the doors were thrown open, and the 
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f uests, preceded by Alexander VI., entered the hall. The 
‘ope gave his hand to his mistress, Rosa Vanozza, who 
was dressed in a sumptuous manner, and on whose brow 
was a tiara of diamonds, bestowing upon her that queenly 
aspect which she indeed studied to assume. 

Next advanced the Duke of Valentinois, conducting 
the lovely Duchess of Sancia, his cousin. Caesar was 
attired in a style becoming his rank: and his command¬ 
ing form certainly assorted better with the dress of a 
lay-noble than with the robe of a cardinal, which he had 
once worn. 

The third couple consisted of the Count of Aurana and 
Lncreza Borgia. This lady,—who beneath her fair com¬ 
plexion and light hair concealed the dark soul of a 
Spaniard,—was attired in a manner which even excelled 
the gorgeousness of her mother’s apparel. Her person 
was literally brilliant with diamonds, which produced a 
marvellously dazzling effect in the midst of the flood of 
lustre which filled the hall. Over her well-shaped head 
waved three ostrich feathers of snowy whiteness—the 
gift of the unfortunate brother of the Sultan Bayezid II., 
the Prince Djem, whom Alexander VI. had already 
numbered among his victims. Proud and stately,—yet 
enchautingly graceful withal,—was the bearing of the 
Duchess Lncreza; and as she smiled at some compli¬ 
ment which her handsome companion breathed in ner 
ear, a stranger would not have be’ieved that so much 
guile lurked upon those lips between whose parting roses 
shone teeth white as orient pearls. 

The Lord-Duke pi Pesaro, Lucreza’s husband, came 
next, escorting the* lovely daughter of a Roman noble, 
but who was the mistress of a bishop, 

Then followed a train of cardinals, each accompanied 
bj some eminent or charming woman:—and the proces¬ 
sion was conclnded by a glittering bevy of proud nobles 
and beauteous ladies. The waving plumes and sparkling 
diamonds gave an air of splendour to the scene,—amidst 
the blaze of light, and iu that perfumed atmosphere,— 
which no pen can describe. 

The Pope took his seat upon the throne,—that throne 
from which, as it were, ho overlooked with his mental 
eyes and overawed by his policy the whole of Christendom. 
For that was no vain boast which Lncreza Borgia had ex¬ 
pressed to Faust in the streets of Vienna, when she so 
mysteriously alluded to her father’s sovereign rank: 
Alexander VI. was not only terrible to Rome, but to 
Italy,—not only to Italy, but to the Christian world. 
Placed upon the proud seat of the Crosars, the Keeper of 
the Keys of Saint Peter had studied full well how to 
render his name feared, if not respected, in every State 
where men knelt to the Cross ; ana from the banks of the 
Tagus to the streams of the Volga all Europe felt the in¬ 
fluence of his policy and his dominant will. 

At the upper table were collected the cardinals, the 
great dignitaries, and the most eminent ladies who were 
present on this memorable occasion. The nobles and fair 
ones of lesser grade occupied seats at the two tables which 
were arranged lengthways in that lordly hall. 

A hundred guests and two hundred domestics to serve 
them were now the occupants of the chief banqueting- 
room in the Vatican. 

The Papal Palace had seen a more numerous, but never 
a more imposing assemblageand how many who were 
there collected nave since had their names perpetuated, 
with a tarnished notoriety, in the pages of history! With 
infamy has that of Borgia come down to us : with infamy 
shall it descend to the latest posterity; and long—long 
will the world continue to marvel that such atrocious 
deeds could have been actually perpetrated by a Pontiff 
wearing a mitre-crown, or by a Lucreza of Spoleto and a 
Caesar of Valentinois! 

Amongst the cardinals at the upper table, but seated 
some distance from each other, were Cassa Nova, Copis, 
and Castellense—the throe whom the Borgias had marked 
for their victims,—the three for whom as many poisoned 
bottl?s stood apart from the other flasks on a side-board, 
—the three, in a word, for whom this sumptuous banquet 
was given! 

And never had the really elegant manners of the old 
Pope been more engagingnever had Lucreza shone to 
greater advantage, with all her varied powers of fascina¬ 
tion never had Caesar seemed more gay, more cheerful, 
more condescending. 

The tables teemed with all the luxuries which the 
season could supply, or which human ingenuity could 
render tempting to the appetite. The most delicious 
wines of Italy, Germany, Spain, France, and the Islands 
of the Levant, sparkled upon the board. Then as Beauty 
sipped the inspiring nectar, fire shone in large black eyes 


and a rich carnation tmge appeared beneath the soft 
darkness of the Italian complexion. 

And there,—even there, in the sacred halls of the 
Vatican,—the significant glances of cavaliers were 
answered by the languishing and voluptuous looks of 
lovely women : confessions of passion wore met by tender 
avowals of reciprocity;—appointments were made and 
fnture meetings arranged there also were engendered 
mauy heart-burnings and many jealousies ;—and even , 
beneath the holy robes of the Church bnrnt the fiercest 
passions, and agitated the darkest cravings for revenge ! 
Three hours had elapsed : it was now ten o’clock. 

The conversation at the upper table had turned upon 
holy relics, talismans, and philters. 

“ For my part,” said Alexander VI., “ I confess it 
appears to me consistent with the goodness and wisdom 
of Heaven that certain favoured mortals,—mortals espe¬ 
cially favoured, I mean, by the hand of Providence for rta 
own wise and inscrutable purposes,—should possess talis¬ 
mans as safe-guards against danger; and, therefore, I do 
firmly believe in the existence of such talismans, as well 
as in the efficacy of holy relics and peculiar influence of 
charms and philters.” 

“ The opinion of your Holiness is an authority which 
none will venture to dispute,” observed Cardinal Caraffa, 
the Pope’s principal secretary of Briefs, Bulls, and Indul¬ 
gences ; “ and, if I mistake not, your Holiness possesses a 
talisman which is a safeguard against all perils ?” 

“ Nay—I cannot flatter myself that it is a charm against 
alt danger,” responded the Pope ; “ but, most assuredly, 
it is a safeguard against poison and the dagger.” 

“ Were it not indiscreet to proffer so bold a request,” 
said the beautiful Duchess of Sancia, “ I should implore 
his Holiness to gratify me with a glimpse of so inestimable 
a talisman.” 

“ My charming niece shall not ask in vain,” returned 
Alexander, smiling; and, as he spoke, he thrust his hand 
into the bosom of his doublet, beneath his pontifical 
robes ;—but the talisman was not there. 

His countenance became for a moment overclouded 
that expression of gloom and suspicion was, however, 
only transitory; for, suddenly recollecting himself, the 
Pope turned towards Cardinal Caraffa, exclaiming, “ My 
lord, I left the talisman of which we have been speaking 
upon the table in my private apartment where 1 signed 
the various Briefs and Indulgences which you brought 
me this morning. It is a medallion with a gold chain, 
and contains a consecrated wafer.” 

The Cardinal understood the hint, and rose from tho 
table to fetch the talisman, which had been left in an 
apartment where various important papers were lying, 
and whither the Pope, therefore, did not choose to de¬ 
spatch one of the menials in attendance. 

It happened that Cardinal Caraffa was on intimate 
terms with Cardinal Copis, one of the intended victims on 
this occasion; and as those two high dignitaries had been 
sitting next to each other all the evening, Caesar Borgia 
had entertained some alarm lest Caraffa should partake 
of any particular flask of wine which might be placed 
before his friend Copis. 

Now, therefore, was the time to consummate his atro¬ 
cious intentions; for the private apartment of the Pope 
was so far removed from the banqueting-hall, and had to 
bo reached by so many passages and windings in the 
palace, that at least ten minutes must elapse ere Caraffa 
would return. 

“With the permission of his Holiness,” exolaimed 
Caesar, “ I would humbly propose that we quaff a goblet 
in honour of our noble guest, the Count of Aurana, 
whose rank and influence at the court of Maximilian are 
well known to us all.” 

“ Thou hast my free permission,” answered the Pope, 
who fully divined Csesar’s intentions; “and let it be a 
cup of our best wine that we quaff in honour of our 
noble and right welcome guest.” 

Cmsar beckoned the head butler towards him, and 
whispered a few words in his ear. These were the in¬ 
structions to whom to serve the wine in the three flasks 
that stood apart from the rest on the sideboard. Almost 
at the same moment the Duchess of Sancia desired that 
a dish of forced peaches, which was standing on the side¬ 
board, might be placed upon the table 
Now the head butler was bound, according to the 
etiquette which controlled the attributes and functions of 
his place, to serve the peaches to the Duchess ere he 
complied with the commands of the Duke of Valentinois, 
But, in order that no time might be lost, he directed the 
nnder-butler to pour out the wine in the manner which 
Caesar had directed. 
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The under-butler filled several glasses which he placed 
upon a silver salver, and then handed them to the Pope, 
to Caisar, to the Count of Aurana, and to the three Car¬ 
dinals, Copis, Castellense, and Cassa Novis. In the mean¬ 
time, the domestics waited upon the other guests at the 
same table. 

The crystal goblets were all bright with ruby wine; 
and when the Pope bowed to the Count of Aurana, 
those cups were drained in honour of the German noble. 

Scarcely was the ceremony completed, when Cardinal 
Caraffa returned to the room—his countenance deadly 
pale, his eyes rolling wildly in their sockets, his lips 
quivering, and his manner so changed and agitated as to 
attract general notice. 

lie fell upon his seat, breathing with difficulty, and 
casting terrified glances around him. 

“My lord—what means this ?—are you indisposed ? 
Perhaps some sudden malady-” 

“No, your Holiness,’' replied Caraffa, speaking with 
difficulty ; “ I am not physically indisposed ;—but morally 
—Oh ! 1 have received a dreadful shock !” 

And again the cardinal glanced wildly around. 

“Speak, my lordl” cried the Pope. “Has anyone 
dared to molest you in our dwelling ?’* 

41 Your Holiness will pardon me if I implore that no 
farther questions may be addressed to me on the sub¬ 
ject,” said Caraffa, exerting all hi3 mental energies to 
subdue his agitation and at least seem collected; “ it 
was a vision, yonr Holiness—and I will think of it no 
more !’* 

“ A vision !” repeated the Pope, laughing. “ My lord, 
the serious nature of our conversationnad filled you with 
vagne fears, and peopled your imagination with strange 
phantoms. But your lordship must acquaint us with the 
particulars of this vision,” 

“ I beseech your Holiness—I implore you, Most 
Reverend Father, to excuse me,” exclaimed the cardinal, 
earnestly. 

“ Nay—I command thee to reveal to ns the nature of 
a vision which has so crnelly unsettled thee,” said the 
Pope, in a tone that convinced Caraffa of the inutility of 
remonstrance. 

Nevertheless, the cardinal still hesitated; but the 
Pope gave him an imperious and significant glance, which 
warned him that further delay would only provoke his 
sovereign displeasure. 

“Yonr Holiness,” said Caraffa, “ that vision regarded 
yourself!” 

“Myself I” ejaculated the Pope. “ Nevertheless, we 
will have thee relate it. Prooeed, my lord.” 

44 Your Holiness shall be obeyed,” said the cardinal, 
meekly. “ On leaving this hall to repair to the private 
chamber of your Holiness, I took a lamp from a niche in 
the corridor leading to the interior of the palace, and 
continued my way through the various passages which I 
was compelled to .pursue. On reaching the private 
chamber of your Holiness, I opened the door; but a 
sudden current of air extinguished the lamp which I held 
in my hand. Lights, however, appeared to be burning in 
the apartment-” 

“ Lights in my private chamber!” ejaculated the Pope, 
his high and open forehead suddenly contracting with 
indignation. “Who could have dared to violate the 
sanctity of that room ?” 

“ Your Holiness will soon be satisfied that no haman 
being was guilty of that audacity,” returned Caraffa, in 
a solemn and impressive tone. 

A dead silence now reigned throughout the hall: there 
was something awfully mysterious in the cardinal’s reply 
to the Pope’s indignant exclamation. 

44 Yes,” continued Caraffa, after a short pause; 44 1 
beheld lights in that room. I threw the door wide open ; 
but scarcely had my foot touched the threshold, when I 
started bach, overwhelmed with terror.” 

“Proceed, my lord,” said the Pope, seeing that the 
narrator hesitated once more: 44 proceed, my lord; and 
keep us no longer in this suspense which has thrown a 
spell upon our festivities.” 

“ A terrible spectacle met my eyes,” proceeded Caraffa. 
“ In the middle of the chamber there was a bier, with a 
corpse stretched upon it; and around it were six wax- 
tapers, burning gloomily. But that corpse—oh! I recog¬ 
nised the features but too well, in spite of the livid and 
distorted appearance of the countenance!” 

“ And that countenance, Caraffa—those features P” 
said the Pope, speaking with constrained composure; 
“ whose were they ?” 

“ Your own, Most Reverend Father I” was tho solemn 
answer. 


A cry of horror burst from the assembled guests :—the 
cheek of beauty suddenly lost its carnation tinge; the 
Unshed countenances of nobles and cavaliers became ashy 
pale. 

“ By heaven !” ejaculated Caesar Borgia, starting up, 
and drawing hi3 swurd half-way from its sheath, 44 the 
wretches who have dared to make the private chamber 
of his Holiness a scene of mummery like this, shall dearly 
rue their unhallowed sport!” 

44 Calm yourself, my lord Duke,” said Cardinal Caraffa; 
44 it was no mummery—no preparation by mortal hands 
When I had somewhat recovered my presence of mind, I 
crossed myself, and the vision vanished, leaving me iu 
total darkness.” 

“And my medallion ?” demanded the Pope, in a tone- 
pro ving that this strange narrative, the revelation of 
which he had himself provoked, had not failed to make a 
profound and disagreeable impression upon him. 

“ I felt for it in the dark, and fonnd it on the table 
where your Holiness had left it,” answered Caraffa, 
taking from his bosom a beautiful medallion set with 
precious stones and attached to a chain of massive gold. 

“ Give it to me!” exclaimed the Pope, extending his 
hand anxiously to receive the talisman, on whose efficacy 
ho placed the most implicit reliance;—for deeply steeped 
in sin as he was, his mind was imbued with all the gross 
superstitions of the age; 44 give it to me, Caraffa,” he 
cried : “ so long as that precious medallion is in my pos¬ 
session, I need not fear my enemies—for it would alike 
warn me of the presence of the hostile blade as of the 
poisoned cup!” 

And the Pope reached forward to receive the medallion, 
which Cardinal Caraffa handed to him. 

But scarcely had Alexander VI. touched tho talisman, 
when he uttered a cry, and fell back on his throne in 
violent convulsions. 

Almost at the same moment Caesar Borgia experienced 
peculiar sensations in the stomach; and a terrible sus¬ 
picion of the truth flashed to his mind. 

“My lord,” whispered a voice in his ear, 44 1 fear that 
the three poisoned goblets were delivered iuto the wrong 
hands. His Holiness is dying—yourself are ghastly pale 
—and I feel that I have drunk an unwholesome beverage 
The three cardinals have epcaped !” 

Caesar Borgia turned rouud, and beheld Faust leaning 
over him. 

44 1 am at a loss to understand your lordship,” said 
Caesar, sternly. 

44 Nay—your sister Lucreza has no secrets from me” 
returned Faust. 44 But I should counsel you to take au 
antidote as speedily as possible.” 

44 And you, Count—what will you do,” demanded tho 
Dukej.in a hoarse and scarcely audible voice. 

“ I!—oh t you need not alarm yonrself on my account,” 
replied Faust, with a triumphant curl of his lip. 

Then, turning away, he joined the crowd of guests who 
had gathered round the Pope. 

Thus was this grand scene of festivity and rejoicing 
turned into one of mourningthus did tne designs of the 
two principal plotters against the lives of three cardinals 
redound upon themselves. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

THE MYSTERY OP THE SLAUGHTERED BULL.—THE DEATH 
OP ALEXANDER VI. 

Reckless of his dying father,—in teat only on his own 
safety,*— Cresar Borgia rushed precipitately from the 
banqueting-hall, and returned to his own palace 

There he issued hasty orders to his faithful Michelotto, 
and then harried to his bed-room, which was ou the 
ground-floor. 

Having swallowed an antidote, he undressed himself, 
and sought his couch, where he lay pondering in no 
enviable humour upon the events of the evenir.g. 

Half an hour elapsed, when a private door in tho 
wainscot opened, and Michelotto made his appearance. 

“ Is everything ready ?” demanded Caesar. 

44 Everything, my lord,” was the reply. 

The Duke of Valentinois rose, enveloped himself in a 
warm silk dre6sing-gown, and hastily passed by means of 
the private door into an adjoining room. 

This inner chamber contained a bed in one corner 
a large fire blazed in the grate; thick curtains were 
drawn over the windows; and a lamp was suspended from 
the ceiling. Near the bed four upright posts were fixed, 
like pillars, between the floor and the ceuing; and to the 
upper parts of these post3 were fastened pulleys with 
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strong cords. Several large wooden tubs, or buckets, 
stood upon the floor, which was unearpeten; and on a 
rude table were two or three knives with long sharp 
blades, and an immense wooden mallet. 

The moment Orasar had entered this room, Michelotto 
oponed a large door on the side opposite to the private 
entrance: aud four of his sbirri led an enormous bull 
into the apartment, from a species of shed or stable ad¬ 
joining. 

The bull was stunned and felled with a heavy blow from 
the wooden mallet, dealt by the powerful hand of 
Michelotto: the sbirri then threw the bull over on its 
back, and hastily fastened its legs to the four posts above 
mentioned. 

One oi the men next took a large knife from the table, 
and made au incision about two feet long in the stomach 
of the beast, which uttered low moans. The intestines 
were taken oat and caught in the wooden buckets ; and 
Cmsar, stripping himself naked, entered the stomach of 
the bull, and thus partook of a bath of blood. 

Haying remained in this position for about ten minutes, 
—while the slaughtered animal was yet warm and palpi¬ 
tating,—Csesar left his horriblo bath, and got into the 
bed close by, where a profuse perspiration broke out all 
over him. 

This was the mode in which the Borgias assisted the 
operations of the antidotes to those poisons which they 
themselves had frequently tested in order to ascertain 
thoir precise influence—a dangerous experiment which 
they had not feared at times to make, so confident were 
they in the efficacy of the counteracting drugs, when aided 
by baths of blood.♦ 

While still in his blood-stained couch, and with the 
possibility, if not the probability, of death before his 
eyes, the Duke of Yaleutinois was not unmindful of his 
temporal interestsof his spiritual welfare he was com¬ 
pletely careless. 

As soon as the sbirri had removed the bull* and the 
wooden vessels, and cleansed the floor of the blood¬ 
stained imprints of their master’s naked feet, they were 
dismissed. 

Cmsar then called Michelotto to his bedside, and said, 
“ It is almost impossible that my father must survive 
this accursed accident. His great age must succumb 
beneath the influence of the poison, m spite of all the 
antidotes m the world; and, moreover, he is not in a 
.situation to take a bath of blood. Such a proceeding 
would lead to-the most ruinous suspicious. Hasten then 
to the Vatican, with two of the most faithful of thy re¬ 
tainers ; and, if the Pope's situation be as desperate as I 
imagine, seek the High Treasurer, Cardinal Cassa Nova, 
and—by fair means or foul—obtain from him the keys of 
the private cabinet of his Holiness. Thence thou wilt 
bring hither all the money, plate, and jewels there de¬ 
posited.” 

It was now past midnight; and Michelotto, attended 
by his two most trustworthy sbirri, departed to execute 
the Duke’s orders. 

The bravo-chief and his two myrmidons, enveloped in 
cloaks, and with their slouched hats drawn over their 
countenances, threaded their way throngh the streets 
leading to the Vatican. 

All Home was in commotion. The new3 that the Pope 
had been taken desperately ill, accompanied by vague 
rumours of foul play, had spread like wild-fire; and 
people were running hither and thither—they scarcely 
know why—in all directions. 

The rival factions of Colonna aud Orsino had already 


* The reader who i3 not well acquainted with the his¬ 
tory of the Borgias, may probably imagine all that is here 
related of them to be mere fiction. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary to state that the account wo have given of the mode 
in which they obtained their deadly fluid from the 
poisoned vomit of bears,—the anecdote of the ring with 
the lion’s head that might be changed at will into that of 
a, viper,—the bath of bull’s blood,—the poisoned lock 
ofrthe door,—the envenomed dagger,—the Pope’s medal¬ 
lion talisman,—and even the very names of the Borgias* 
poisons, are oil matters of historical fact. Neither nave 
we exaggerated the atrocity of the characters of the 
Borgias. All the crimes with which Morcome and Baschi 
reproached Lucreza Borgia in the fiftieth chapter, as well 
as the circumstance of Alexander and Cmsar being poi¬ 
soned by the wine intended for the three cardinals, are 
also strictly true. We have, however, anticipated by 
about six years the correct date of Alexander’s death 
—ran anachronism for which we plead the license of 
romance. 


mustered their numerous retainers ; and the Eternal City 
was a prey to all the evils of agitation—anarchy—robbery 
—disturbance—and assassination. 

Meantime Michelotto and his two sbirri reached the 
Vatican. The Pope was stretched on the bed of death— 
but conscious of all that was passing around him. 
Lucreza had deserted her father, and retired to her own 
private residence, where she awaited the issue of the 
events which now menaced her family with downfall and 
ruin. 

Of all the guests who a few hours previously had been 
gathered iu the banqueting-hall in the Vatican, none 
save three or four cardinals remained to solace the dying 
Pontiff. And of those cardinals, two—Cassa Nova and 
Copis—were of the number, and for whom the poisoned 
wine had been prepared : but of this fact they were then 
ignorant. 

Michelotto summoned Cassa Nova from the Pope’s 
chamber, and led him into a retired apartment where he 
luul already posted his two sbirri. There, by means of 
the most dreadful threats, and by actually holding a 
dagger to the cardinal’s breast, Michelotto compelled him 
to deliver up the keys of the Pope’s private treasury. 

Cassa Nova was locked iu the room, with the assurance 
that if he attempted to raise an alarm or to escape within 
au hour, death should be his portion. 

Michelotto and his two sbim then proceeded to the 
treasury-chamber, where they found two chests filled 
with gold, plate, and jewels of immense value. These 
were conveyed to Cmsar's palace. 

Early on the following morning, the Duke of Valenti- 
nois sent Michelotto with all his sbirri and guard to 
occupy the Vatican. Thus the dying Pope was alarmed, 
in his last hours, with the clatter of arms and the dread 
preparations for civil strife. But Caesar was determined 
to maintain his power by force of arms, and to allow no 
Pontiff, save one of his own selection, to ascend the 
throne of St. Peter. 

Alexander VI. languished for eight days—sensible all 
the while, yet never once expressing a desire to see his 
children, nor even breathing their names. He received 
the last sacraments of the Church, and at length expired 
in fearful agony. 

And now Caesar Borgia himself repaired to the Vatican, 
where he took up his abode, the Papal palace being in a 
complete state oi siege. 

Csosar’B countenance bore strong traces of the*violent 
poison which he had imbibed, and of the effects which 
had been produced on his frame by the struggle between 
the venom and its antidote. His face was ashy white; 
his lips were livid and swollen; and his eyes fearfully 
bloodshot. He was, moreover, so weak, that he was 
scarcely able to crawl about. 

When the death of Alexander was publicly made known, 
the President of the Apostolic Chamber, with Caesar’s 
consent, assumed the executive functions of the State, 
according to custom. The ceremony of removing the 
papal ring from the finger of the deceased, in the presence 
of the cardinals, was dispensed with; because the body 
had become so black, swollen, and putrid, and its counte¬ 
nance so hideous, that the Dnke of Valentinois did not 
dare give confirmation to the rumours afloat by allowing 
the corpse to be seen by anyone save his own faithful 
adherents. 

The preparations for the funeral were hurried for a 
variety of reasons—but chiefly because the body had 
become so offensive that an impure odour pervaded the 
whole of the Vatican, and also because the position of 
the Borgias was so critical, in consequence of the enmity 
of the Orsino and Colonna factions, that only the election 
of a Pope favourably inclined towards them, could save 
them from utter ruin—and perhaps from a terrible 
death. 


CHAPTER MV. 

THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 

The night before the funeral, Caesar, wrapped in his 
dressing-gown, proceeded from his own apartment in the 
Vatican to that where the corpse of Alexander lay. 

The body was in its coffin, which stood upon a bier, at 
the four corners of which burnt long wax tapers. No 
mourners were present to watch by the side of the dead; 
for the snperstition of the times rendered Alexander ter¬ 
rible even in his death, and the atmosphere of the 
chamber, in spite of silver lamps burning with frankin¬ 
cense, was pestilential and nauseous to a degree. 

It is impossible to account for the impulse which 
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prompted Caesar Borgia to visit the chamber of death at 
that midnight hour. Whether it was a transient gleam 
of affection, inspiring a wish to cast a farewell glance | 
upon the remains of his sireor whether it were the 
effect of some sudden and overwhelming remorse, it is 
vain to conjecture. There are, on certain occasions, par¬ 
ticular impulses for which the objects of them cannot 
themselves account; and yet Caesar Borgia was scarcely 
the man to be urged by any of those tender sympathies 
which constitute the pure metal in the dross of our 
species. 

Be the cause which took him thither at that midnight 
hour what it might, there he nevertheless was I 

Raising the pall from the coffin, Caesar looked long 
upon the changed, swollen, and discoloured features,— 
lately so handsome, even in old age—now so revoltingly 
loathsome. 

“And this is all that remains of him who a few days 
ago was terrible throughout Christendom,** said Caesar, 
aloud, as he still gazed on the disgusting spectacle. 

“ Thy death will influence not only Italy, but the whole 
civilized world! And how soon will those who did not 
dare to judge thee harshly while living,—how soon will 
they be busy with all thine actions, since thou art no 
more ! Already art thou powerless: that countenance, 
whose frown once overawed a nation,—that hand which 
could sign mandates so deeply affecting the interests of 
Europe, will soon be food for worms! And—in a few 
years—some wretched sexton or other grovelling menial 
of the tomb will weigh in his hand the last ashes which 
remain of all that was once Alexander the Sixth 1“ 

“Peace be to those ashes!** said a low and subdued 
voice close by. 

Caesar started!—and for a moment he was afraid. 

Then a form, enveloped in a mantle, rose from a kneel¬ 
ing posture on the other side of the bier; and, beneath 
the dark shade of a hood, Caesar recognised the counte¬ 
nance of his sister Lucreza. 

“What!** he exclaimed, in astonishment; “have you 
been praying ?** 

“ I have been praying—and for the first time for many 
a long day,** answered Lucreza. “ But do you suppose— 
can you believe that our prayers will avail for him V* 

“ If reptiles could speak ; Lucreza,** said her brother, 
bitterly, “dost thou imagine that man would spare the 
viper because the adder implored mercy in its behalf ?** 

“ Oh! Caesar, blaspheme not! The compassion of God 
must not be judged by comparisons in which human 
frailty plays a part !** 

“ Make thyself a nun, Lucreza,** said the Duke, con¬ 
temptuously. “ Art thou about to pule and whine when 
so much energy is required at our hands ?** 

“ I know that our fortunes are desperate,** answered 
Lucreza. “ But—in the presence of a spectacle like this 
—in the solemn hour of midnight—in the chamber of 
death—I may be pardoned if I yielded to the force of 
emotions which I had not experienced until now. I re¬ 
solved to see my father’s remains ere they were consigned 
to the tomb: I stole from my private abode, and came 
hither for that purpose, little dreaming that I should 
meet you by the side of our father’s bier. But when I 
entered this room and saw it deserted—not a mourner— 
not a hireling even to affect lamentation ;—when I found 
myself alone with the dead—alone with the remains of 
him who was lately so terrible to all save us,—I felt over¬ 
whelmed by sentiments which I cannot define ; and sud¬ 
denly all the crimes—yes, Caesar, all the crimes of ray life 
seemed to array themselves in terrible shapes to my 
mind’s eyes. Then I trembled—I looked fearfully 
around : the room appeared to be peopled with the 
spectres of those whom we have slain —horrible forms 
hemmed me in around—ghastly countenances gazed on me 
from their winding sheets—livid lips muttered anathemas 
against me—skeleton fingers pointed menacingly at me— 
and the pall spread over the coffin seemed to be agitated 
ominously. Oh! I was afraid, Caesar I endeavoured to 
escape from the room, and could not! My feet were 
riveted to the spot—my legs were as heavy and as motion¬ 
less as if they were of marble. Then I sank down on my 
knees—and prayed; and methought that I was consoled ! 
My mind grew tranquillized—the spectres disappeared; 
and a voice seemed to whisper in my ears, * There is hope 
even for Lucreza Borgia /* ’* 

“Cease this absurdity, sister!** ejaculated the Duke, 
impatiently. “ You will make a child of even me. Away 
with such ideas :—I dare not yield to their influence! No 
—we have leisure for nothing like remorse: our path is 
beset by enemies—our position is most critical. Come, 
Lucreza—it is not good for either you or me to remain 


here. Our hearts must be steeled against all compunction: 
we have been tigers so long, that were we now to become 
lambs our foes would tear us to pieces. Come, Lucreza, 
I say—come away from the chamber of death ! To-mor¬ 
row—after the funeral—I will visit thee at thine own 
private abode, and discourse upon our prospects. Fare¬ 
well till then: I will summon Miohelotto to conduct thee 
in safety home.’* 

Lucreza suffered herself to be persuaded by her 
brother; and she followed him from the apartment 
where lay the remains of their father. 

But was there not a scintillation of light remaining in 
the gloomy caverns of that woman’s mind ? was there 
not a single grain of purity at the bottom of the mass of 
filth and abominations which filled that woman’s soul ? 
Yes—for the light of heaven’s own star is reflected, be it 
never so faintly, even in the depths of the foul and weed- 
choked pool! 

And oh ! had not her brother appeared in the chamber 
of death at that moment, the light would have expanded 
in her mind—that grain of purity would have purified 
other portions of her soul;—and then, indeed, would 
there have been hope for even Lucreza Borgia!** 

But Providence had ordained otherwise. 

CHAPTER LY. 

THE RAGE OP THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 

On the ensuing morning the funeral of Pope Alex¬ 
ander YI. took place. 

According to the custom of those times, the body was 
placed in a coffin which had no lid, but which was simply 
covered with a sheet of the finest linen and a pall of black 
velvet. 

A profusion of spices, powerful odours, and aromatic 
herbs had been deposited, for an obvious reason, within 
the folds of the wiuding-sheet. 

At seven o’clock in the morning the funereal procession 
emerged from the Vatican, and took its way towards the 
chapel of Saint Peter—(we have before said that the 
cathedral was not then in existence)—where the Roman 
Pontiffs were interred. 

The streets were lined with the troops of the Duke of 
Valentinois, under the command of Michelotto; and 
behind those serried ranks of grim and ferocious-looking 
sbirri, were gathered the myriads of the Eternal City, all 
anxious to witness a ceremony which was invested with a 
certain solemnity, in spite of the abhorrence that was 
attached to the memory of its object. 

The windows and balconies were crowded with faces,— 
cavaliers and ladies,—old men and young,—rich and poor, 
—the illustrious and the beautiful,—the glorious and the 
charming. 

As a matter of necessity rather than respect, the 
principal houses were hung with black; the bells of the 
numerous towers of Rome tolled solemn knells ; and all 
the shops were closed. 

The procession was opened by a number of the inferior 
clergy, all carrying lighted tapers—for the day was mild, 
withont a breath of air, though dark and gloomy. Next 
came the members of the Sacred College, preceded by the 
Vice-Chancellor, and attended by youthful pages carrying 
lamps burning with frankincense. Then followed a small 
detachment of Caesar’s troops; and after these came the 
coffin, supported on the shoulders of six men, the pall 
being borne by eight cardinals. Behind the remains of 
the Pope were the superior orders of the clergy: and 
these were followed by the great dignitaries and lay 
nobles of the State. Another detachment of soldiers, 
headed by Cmsar in person, closed the procession. 

Thus soon had the gay carnival been changed into a 
scene of solemnity and awe ! From the People’s Gate to 
the Coliseum—from the Baths of Diocletian to the Castle 
of Saint Angelo, there was scarcely room to wedge 
another human being. The multitudes filled the square 
of Saint Peter, the court of Saint Damascus, and all the 
adjacent streets, so that not a particle of ground nor 
pavement was visible; and as the dense crowds rose 
amphitheatrically up all the neighbouring thoroughfares 
which commanded a view of the object of universal in¬ 
terest, the very houses themselves seemed walled with 
human faces to at least mid-height. And all these myriads 
of eyes sent forth glances which radiated to one common 
centre—the funeral of him who had lately overawed a 
world! 

The procession moved on: already had it left the 
Vatican a hundred yards behind, when suddenly the 
murky atmosphere was illumined with a flash of lightning 
—long, bright, forked, and vivid. 
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The hum of tens of thonsands of voices was hushed as 
instantaneously as if the countless spectators had been 
converted into marble, and had thus realized the tales of 
Oriental writers. 

At any other time that precursor of a storm would have 
excited no more than an ordinary interest; but on this 
solemn occasion—when the remains of a sovereign 
Pontiff, who had been terrible alike by his crimes and 
liis policy, were passing to the tomb—the public mind was 
prepared to receive any natnral incident of the kind as 
a superstitious omen or a manifestation of the divine feel¬ 
ing. 

The lightning was followed by a peal of thunder which 
seemed to shake Rome to the very centre, and paralyzed 
every limb. For a few moments the procession stopped ; 
and the coffin-bearers staggered beneath the weight of 
their burden. Even the grim and ferocious sbirri 
trembled, they know not whyeven Cmsar Borgia cast 
a hurried and anxious glance aroundeven the bravo 
Michelotto was overawed by some unknown and ineffable 
spell;—and the priests crossed themselves with tremulous 
hands. 

Before the multitude, the soldiers, the coffin-bearers, 
and the clergy had recovered from the sudden and awe¬ 
inspiring panic, a second flash of lightning played over 
the lowering welkin; the thunder crashed as if myriads 
of carriages were rolling on a paved road in the invisible 
regions above, and the spire of the church of Sauta- 
Raparata fell with a horrible din. 

This was an omen of dread portent; for, at the death 
of Innocent the Eighth, Alexander's predecessor, it 
was alleged that heaven had presaged the coming evils in 
the same manner;—lightning had struck the sacred fane 
of 8anta-Reparata, and Roderic Borgijf was elected 
Pope! 

Now—as this same Roderic Borgia was on his way to 
the tomb—heaven seemed to announce fresh calamities 
to Rome,—lightning strnck Santa-Reparata a second 
time; and the people were once more overwhelmed with 
awe; terror, and vague apprehensions. 

And now the storm began to rage with pitiless fury; 
and the atmosphere was filled with that sulphurous odour 
and lurid light which accompany the convulsions of the 
elements. 

An indescribable alarm—an alarm of a profoundly 
solemn and fearfully superstitious nature—now took pos¬ 
session of the multitudes which thronged the streets; 
and that living ocean began to be agitated—wildly 
agitated, like the real sea. 

Men exchanged glances which expressed no defined 
motive of terror, and which were yet ominously sig¬ 
nificant as to the existence and extent of that terror :— 
then they clenched their fists, loosened their daggers in 
their sheaths, and seemed suddenly imbued with feelings 
of intense ferocity, hatred, and revenge. 

Caesar perceived this menacing operation of popular 
resentment;—he felt as if he were standing upon a mine 
that was about to bursthe knew that some awful peril 
was at hand. 

** Keep your ranks firm, as you value your lives/’ he 
exclaimed to the soldiers who lined the streets. 

Nor was Michelotto blind to the popular storm which 
appeared ready to burst and keep the elemental tempest 
fearful company. By a rapid signal which he made, the 
rear ranks of his sbirri faced to the right-about; and thus 
one line, on either side of the streets, was turned towards 
the procession, while the other confronted the people. 

But of what avail are a few soldiers, however well 
disciplined, when opposed to a populace. influenced by so 
terrible an idea of vengeance as that which now inspired 
the Roman people ? Were there not all the atrocities of 
the accursed family of Borgia to punish ? were there not 
all the mysterious murders, the dark deeds, the instances 
of diabolical oppression, and the shame brought by a 
detestable family upon a powerful State, to avenge ? The 
hour of such vengeance now seemed to be at hand ;—the 
remains of the Pope might be iusnlted in his passage to 
the tomb, and there was one of the hated race of Borgia 
then present on whom the multitude could wreak their 
resentment. Moreover, heaven itself appeared to mark 
that day with terrible omens for the future; and these 

S resages of calamity filled the Romans with an appre- 
ension that made them desperate. 

And now the multitude began to agitate, as it were, 
with the turmoil of tempestuous waves; low murmurs 
raised a buzzing din; then those countless voices seemed 
to gain courage, and spoke ont more loudly and more 
boldly,—increasing in volume and energy until a hundred 
thousand cries proclaimed “ Death to all the Borgias l” 


Michelotto ordered his sbirri to stand firm and ma* n ’ 
tain their ranks unbroken. Absurd command \ as if t^ e 
frail bark can stem the fury of the Maelstrom because 
the pilot wills it so. The serried forco was broken 
through in a moment; swords and daggers were in¬ 
stantly bathed in blood ;—the contest was too close, too 
quick, for the use of the soldiers’ pikes and lances. 

The popular indignation directed itself towards two 
points,—towards two men, who were the objects of uni¬ 
versal abhorrence and detestation. 

These were Cmsar Borgia and Michelotto. 

Against each of those formidable individuals rushed 
dense masses of the infuriate multitude; but the intended 
victims fought like lions at bay. 

All order was now destroyed: the regularity of the 
procession was broken up. The clergy sought refuge in 
the sacristy of Saint Peter’s Chapel; the coffin-bearers 
hurried towards the portal of the sacred fane; but they 
were paralysed with fear; for around them was a howl¬ 
ing, savage, furious populace, panting for blood. The 
bearers trembled—their energies failed them: the coffin 
fell upon the steps of the chapel door; and the corpse of 
Alexander—swollen, black, and putrid—rolled out upon 
the pavement. 

Oh ! what a cry of horror then burst from all those who 
were near enough to behold that horrific spectacle,—a 
cry that was taken up and echoed everywhere around,— 
reverberating along the streets which radiated to the 
square of Saint Peter,—prolonged far and wide until 
it resembled the dread expression of a city’s coring agony ! 

Then a solemn silence ensued for a few moments ; and 
even the fighting—the struggling—the attacks upon Caesar 
and Michelotto—all ceased. But at the expiration of 
that brief interval, a general rush took place in the 
direction of the corpse of the Pope ; and then the screams 
of women and the curses of men bore evidence to the 
terrific pressure of the crowd. Hundreds were trampled 
under foot;—;yet still the masses moved on, amidst 
piercing shrieks, wild cries, and horrible amthemas. 

And all this time the storm of heaven raged over¬ 
head,—the lightning flashing, and the thunder rolling. 

The pressure towards the chapel continued for some 
minutes, until those who were far removed from that 
spot became aware of the inefficacy of their endeavours 
to reach it; and then, their original sentiments reviving 
in full force, they turned to renew their attacks upon 
Caesar and Michelotto. 

But the temporary cessation of hostilities, caused by 
the accident to the Pope's coffin, had created an interval 
long enough to work the safety of the Duke of Valenti- 
nois and his faithful sbirro. Not that they had escaped 
from the crowd—they were too closely hemmed in to 
admit of flightnor tliat their soldiers had been enabled 
to effect a diversion in their favour, amidst a populace 
so rabid—so ferocious—so terrible as that of Rome had 
now become. 

Concealed behind the black drapery which partially 
covered the balcony of one of the houses overlooking the 
scene of this extraordinary tumult, Lucreza Borgia was 
seated with the Count of Aurana. 

When the attack commenced upon her brother, she 
grasped the arm of FauRt, exclaiming in a piercing 
tone, “ They will murder him! the wretches will murder 
him!” 

For that woman, with a soul so dark, loved her 
brother Caesar more than she had ever loved any of her 
relatives. 

“ See—he fights bravely!” returned Faust. “ His men 
endeavour to form a circle around him-” 

“OhI but they are repulsed—they are driven back!” 
interrupted Lucreza, following all the movements of the 
hostile parties with looks of the most painful anxiety. 
“The people are infuriate—they rush on like raging 
lions—they thirst for his blood ! Oh ! Faust, must he 
perish thus before my eyes ?” 

“ Do you believe, Lucreza, that I have power to save 
him ?'* demanded the Count, casting upon her a glance 
which seemed to penetrate to the depths of her soul. 

“ I know not—I am bewildered—I cannot bear the 
manifestation of that popular fury,” hastily replied 
Lucreza, the veins in her forehead swollen almost to 
bursting, and her upper lip—usually so proud in its ex¬ 
pression—now quivering convulsively. 

“ Fear not—I will save him—for your sake,” cried the 
Count of Aurana, pressing her hand; and, without wait¬ 
ing for an answer, he hurried precipitately from the 
apartment. 

Lucreza now watched from the balcony even more 
anxiously than before. She had certain vague and wild 
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—bnt still undefined—ideas concerning Faust; she knew 
not his terrible secret—bnt she could not help looking 
npon him as a being around whom hung a mystery that 
singularly interested her. She was well aware that he 
had risen suddenly from the depths of obscurity to the 
heights of grandeur and prosperity in the German em¬ 
pire she had seen the readiness with which he had ful¬ 
filled his promise of releasing Walstein and Fritz from 
the dungco is of Vienna she had, moreover, observed 
with profound surprise that even the most secret occur¬ 
rences of her family history were well known to him 
find she also knew that he had partaken of some of the 
poisoned wine at the banquet, without being affected by 
it in the remotest degree. These circumstances all com¬ 
bined to render him an object of wonder, interest, and 
even fear in her eyes; and when he declared that he 
would save her brother, she experienced a strange bnt 
inexplicable confidence in this assurance. 

Scarcely had Fanst left the room when the incident 
above related occurred at the chapel door; and Lucreza 
beheld the remains of her father—the corpse of the once 
terrible Alexander—tossed ignominiously forth, a dis¬ 
gusting object for the public contemplation. 

Then all the proud blood of the Borgias rushed to her 
countenanceher cheeks became crimson—her eyes 
flashed fire—her brow contracted with intense, but 
inveterate, indignation. 

In another moment, however, her attention was in¬ 
terested by the sudden cessation of hostilities that fol¬ 
lowed the loud cry which was taken up through square 
and street, and from house to house, in the manner 
already described. 

Then she beheld Faust calmly working his way amidst 
the dense masses towards the spot where her brother was 
seated on his horse, measuring his late assailants with 
fierce and bitterly inveterate glances. The Count ap¬ 
peared to move amongst that crowd as if he were a 
spirit:—lie was not jostled—he was not hurried backward 
and forward with the oscillating sweep of those living 
waves;—he walked with an air of ease and comfort 
amidst the tumultuous ocean of people. 

But ere he reached the spot -where Caesar stood, the 
attack on this individual had recommenced in the manner 
before described; and Michelotto had succeeded in fighting 
liis way up to the very side of liis ducal master. 

Closely pressed—hemmed in all around—without any 
apparent avenue of escape, Caesar fought desperately, 
determined to sell his life as dearly as possible,—a resolu¬ 
tion in which he was seconded by Michelotto. And already 
was the sbirro's sword dashed from his hands,—already 
was Caesar unhorsed,—and in one single moment more 
the lives of both would have become a sacrifice to that 
terrible popular wrath,—when a powerful arm, brandish¬ 
ing a naked brand, suddenly hurled back the foremost 
assailants, and created such a diversion in favour of the 
Duke and Michelotto that they were enabled to recover 
themselves. 

Then, with a few fatal blows of his death-dealing 
weapon, Faust cleared a passage for himself and those 
whom ho had rescued. The Duke’s sbirri, who perceived 
this extraordinary and successful feat on the part of a 
single individual, rallied, ai*d became the assailants 
instead of the assailed j—a panic fear took possession of 
the multitudes; and a general flight on the part of the 
oopulace ensued. Those who were nearest to Faust and 
his companions urged forward those who were farther 
off ;—the impetus was thus speedily given to the entire 
ocean of people; and that portentous tide ebbed from the 
. great Square far more rapidly than it had flowed into it— 
all the radiating streets forming the oanala by which those 
living floods rolled away. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

THE DEMON'S LECTTOE. 

The corpse of Alexander VI. lay exposed for some honrB 
on the steps of Saint Peter's Chapel. 

When the reaction took place on the part of the multi¬ 
tude, and those masses lately so terrible were pouring 
away from the heart of the capital into its arteries and 
veins, in the manner just described, the rumour was rife 
that an overwhelming hostile force had arrived upon the 
scene of action. The panic wa3, therefore, communicated 
to the members of the Sacred College, the cardinals, the 
superior and inferior orders of the olery, the dignitaries, 
the nobles, the coffin-bearers, the pages, and the menials, 
who had ere now composed the grand funeral procession. 
All fled—all abandoned the remains of their late 


sovereign;—and the corpse of the Pontiff Alexander was 
left ignominiously exposed, in its disgusting deformity 
and loathsome decomposition, at the portal of its intended 
place of sepulture. 

The Borgias were too much occupied with the neccs- 
sity of ensuring their own safety (for fear of a counter¬ 
reaction on the part of the Roman populace) to think of 
the remains of their father. Lucreza repaired, in the 
disguise of a priest, to her private house; and Caisar 
hastened, with a strong escort of his troops, to the 
Vatican. 

From time to time, when comparative tranquillity was 
restored throughout the city, a few well-disposed persons 
approached the remains of the Pope, with the intention 
or removing them into the chapel: bnt the countenance 
was so awful to look upon, that they retreated in 
affright. 

It was about the hour of sunset when Faust was pass¬ 
ing in that direction. He stopped close by the corpse; 
and, gazing on it, exclaimed aloud, “ And is this all that 
is left of the once great and magnificent Pope who made 
all Europe tremble ?" 

“ What think yon of that specimen of the remains of a 
Sovereign Pontiff ?" demanded the deep sonorous voice 
of the Demon. 

“ Ah! what, thou here ?" ejaculated Faust. 

“ Where should the epicure be, save at the inviting 
banquet ?" said the Demon, with bitter irony. “ Where 
should the lover be, if not by the side of his mistress ? 
where should the carrion-crow be, save on a corse? 
Each and all to the feast they most relish, or by the 
object which gives them the greatest pleasure. There," 
continued the Demon, indicating the body with his foot, 
— 44 there arothe remains of a man who might have made 
millions happy. His slightest word was a command which 
produced a positive and instantaneous effect. He stood 
as it were npon the brink of a river flowing with water 
that was tasteloss ; and did he say, * Four gall therein,’ or 
* Four honey therein ,’ he was immediately obeyed. He 
might have rendered that river pleasing and grateful to 
the palate; and he would not the less have been a mighty 
prince and a powerful ruler. But be said, 4 Pour gall 
therein;* and a river of bitterness ran through his do¬ 
minions. The people drank of it, and cursed him. It 
spread itself out into myriads and myriads of streams, 
which irrigated all the lands of Christendom ; and the 
people in all those lands have drunk of the bitter waters, 
and have likewise cursed him." 

“ Yonr words are as bitter as the waters of which you 
figuratively speak," said Faust. 

44 Are they not true?" demanded the fiend, with a low 
chuckling laugh; — “are they not true? Oh! what 
short-sighted tools are mortals ! They people my king¬ 
dom as if they had a preference for me over One whose 
name I dare not mention! Again I say, what short¬ 
sighted fools are mortals ! Take the history of this Pope. 
He ascended the proudest throne in Christendom; and 
he saw before him two paths—both departing from the 
same place, and, though taking different directions, still 
converging to the same point in the end. One was the 
right road—the other was the wrong : the point at which 
they met was the Temple of Fame, Prosperity, Power, 
and Glory. By what strange infatuation aid this miser¬ 
able Pope take the wrong road; and, having token it, 
persist in it ? The other was as short and as easy ;—oh! 
yes, believe me,—as short and as easy l And why do so 
many, many men — whether rulers or mendicants — 
whether nobles or obscure individuals,—why do they 
choose the wrong path, in preference to the right ? You 
mortals have an idea that it is more easy to obtain riches, 
and power, and glory by foul means, than by fair:—and 
ye are wrong ! You mortals conceive that the evil path 
is the shorter, the more convenient, and the more ready; 
—and ye are wrong! Yes :—ye are wrong—ye are wrong! 
I tell you all this, because you are mine—irredeemably 
mine; and I rejoice in suffering the light of these truths 
to dawn upon you." 

“ Say rather, fiend that you are," cried Fanst, violently 
excited,— 44 say rather that you rejoice to torture me 
with the conviction that I have resigned Him whose 
name we neither dare to mention, in order to give my 
soul to your accursed dominion." 

“ Perhaps I do rejoice in that too," said the Demon 
with withering irony. 44 Bnt listen to me once more. I 
know that men talk largely and often of the numerous 
temptations that I spread in their way to ensnare them. 
They err—I have no need to use so much artifice as they 
imagine. They become mine of their own accord ; they 
rank,themselves under my banner; they become volnxi- 
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teers in my service. Were I to proclaim these truths to 
them , I should open their eyes, am) lose myriads of vic¬ 
tims ;—but to you 1 may say all this. Know, then, Faust, 
that it is as easy—yes, as easy—to follow the course of 
virtue as of vice. And why is it as easy ? Because it is 
more pleasant to pursue a path margined with flowers, 
than one environed with briars. But again I tell you 
that man obstinately and doggedly chooses the latter. 
It is not that the path of briars is more easy to pursue ; 
—no—for that is the more easy which is the more plea¬ 
sant. Ask the thief whether the luxuries purchased by 
the stolen coin outvalue the crust which he earned by 
his honest toil? Ask the adulterer and the seducer 
whether the pleasures of his illicit passion excel the 
charms of a pure and holy love ? Ask the monarch 
whether he sits the more comfortably on a throne en¬ 
crusted with the miseries of his people ? Ask the man 
who has plundered the widow and the orphan whether 
his ill-gotten wealth, which has given him a pillow of 
down, has brought him lighter slumbers and happier 
dreams, than in the days of his honest toil when his head 
reposed on a bolster of hay ? And then you mortals 
have your philosophers—oh! what fine philosophers!— 
who preach that virtue is not rewarded in this world, nor 
vice generally punished. They only judge of the excep¬ 
tions which they see; but those exceptions prove the 
rule in the opposite sense. They conceive, moreover, 
that if the wicked escape the vengeance of the law, they 
escape punishment altogether; and they suppose that 
because virtue does not become so suddenly wealthy and 
prosperous as vice, it has not its adequate recompense. 
.Miserable fallacy ! Absurd sophistry ! Has vice no other 
punishments than those which outraged laws can inflict ? 
Has virtue no rewards beyond those which mundane 
aggrandisement can ^ive ? Is domestic misery no pun¬ 
ishment ? Is domestic peace no reward ? Is what you 
mortals term an evil conscience no sting ? Is what you 
denominate a calm conscience no blessing ? Oh! Faust, 
I could dwoll upon this topio for hours—bocause ” 

“ Because, as I am mortal, yon reioice in reproaching 
me with my short-sightedness,’ 1 added the Count, im¬ 
patiently. 

“ I will not say that you err, Fau3t,” exclaimed the 
Demon, his lip curling with triumph. 

“ Miserable wretch that I am l” cried the Count. “ The 
longer I live, the more I have reason to repent of the 
folly—oh! the detestable folly of tho compact which I 
have made with thee. I am not happy, though possessed 
of all that earth can give me to render my life a scene of 
joy; for there are times when I could dash my head 
against a stone—did I not know that by so doing I should 
only give myself up the earlier to thee! Ye3, fiend— 
thou hast said truly—there is a conscience ! When seated 
at the banquet, where the ruby wine crowns the golden 
goblet, or glittera through the diaphanic crystal, I am 
not happy. The laugh is on my tongue, or the smile is 
on my lip—but I am not happy ! When pillowed on the 
bosom of beauty, and reading soft passion in the loveliest 
eyes that ever looked forth from amidst hyperion looks, I 
am not happy. No: there is a monitor within which 
reminds me of all my misdeeds; aud a voice—unheard by 
all others—ever thunders in my ears, * Thou hast sold 
thyself to Satan!’ ”* 

“ And what are yonr mental sufferings compared with 
mine ?” exclaimed the Demon, a dark cloud passing over 
his countenance; “ the ripple of a stream in contrast with 
the raging of the boundless ocean! Bat of that enough. 
Thou sayest that thy joys are ever poisoned by the re¬ 
miniscence of thy compact with me ? Wouldstthou draw 
a veil over the past V* 

** Ah! your words remind me of a suggestion that Ida 
once breathed in my ear—a suggestion which had not 
altogether escaped my memory, but which involves a 
chance of being as it were—a change whereon I have not 
dared to ponder,” said Faust, in a musing tone. “ But, 
answer me briefly—dost thou possess the power to efface 
from my mind, during the remainder of my career, the 


* The author hopes that tho real object and aim of his 
tale are thoroughly understood. This is not—or at least 
is not intended to be—a mere romance without any par¬ 
ticular moral in view; but it is written to show the evil 
consequences of vice and the beauty of virtue. Faust is 
the type of all evil-doing persons, who morally, though 
not by-written compact, sell themselves to Satan. As the 
tale progresses from the point which it has now reached, 
the author’s aims will become more apparent; and the 
reader will perceive the peculiar moral illustrated by the 
contrast existing between Faust and Otto Pianalla. 


remembrance of that compact which seals my doom here¬ 
after ?” 

“ There is an island of the Archipelago, in the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea,” replied the fiend,in a slow and measured 
tone, “ where nature lias fashioned a cavern so strange aud 
wonderful that no regal hall built by human hands, and 
fitted up with innumerable mirrors to give back the lustre 
of myriad lamps, can compete with it in splendour. And 
that cavern contains a spring whose pure waters glide 
amidst a grove of stalactites and crystal spars.” 

“And those waters?” asked Faust, in a hesitating 
manner. 

“The Waters of Oblivion!” answered the Demon. 

“Oh! give me to drink of those waters!” ejaculated 
Faust, as earnestly as if lie were praying to a good genius : 

“ let me taste of that welcome stream—and then may I 
enjoy life!” 

“ To-morrow morning, at sunrise,” answered the 
Demon, “we will seek the cavern of the Waters of 
Oblivion!” 

With these words the fiend moved slowly away; and 
Faust watched his tall form until it was lost in the distance 
and the increasing obscurity of the evening. 

Then the Count of Aurana gave way to the joy which 
he experienced at this prospect of finding oblivion in 
respect to the past. 

“ Oblivion!” ho exclaimed,—“ yes, oblivion—deep for¬ 
getfulness of all that now makes my life wretched! If 
I cannot recall the past, at least let me forget it! Let 
me pursue a career of pleasure and enjoyment—conscious 
only of possessing a superhuman power that may procure 
me every gratification, without being forced to tremble at 
the contemplation of its source! Then—when mine hour 
comes—it will unveil all its terrors snddenly:—one moment 
I shall be happy in the midst of all the luxuries of festivity 
and love—and the next will hurry me into the depths of 
a fearful eternity. But—in that manner—my enjoyments 
will not be poisoned nntil the fatal moment shall arrive; 

I shall not mark with horror and despair the lapse of each 
successive day ! No—I shall hurry blindly on—confident 
only of having every wish aud every whim gratified, and 
without knowing wherefore! Oh! then indeed the remain¬ 
ing years of my life wiLl pass joyously away ! Yes—let 
me drink of the Waters of Oblivion :—I shall know no 
rest nntil I slake my thirst in the stream of forgetful¬ 
ness !” 

Having thus given vent to tlie new sentiments which 
the Demon’s promise had awakened within him, Faust 
turned away from tho spot where the corpse of the late 
Pope yet lay stretched on the steps. 

Half an hour afterwards a sexton and his menials re¬ 
paired to the chapel, and thrusting the dead body into its 
coffin, conveyed the remains of Alexander YI. to the vault 
prepared for their reception. 

CHAPTER LVII. 

THE WATERS OP OBLIVIOH. 

The scene changes to the island of Antiparos—a small 
but remarkable member of that Archipelago which lies 
between the coasts of Greece and Anatolia. 

Over the beautiful plains and sloping woodlands, 
moist with the early dew, Faust and the Demon are 
pursuing their way. 

It was one of those charming days for which all ani¬ 
mated nature seems to give thanks—the bird chirping 
upon the bough, the insect humming in the ait, the fisn 
disporting in the crystal stream, the flocks browsing in 
the pasture-lands, and the reptile basking on the sunny 
bank ;—one of those delicious mornings when the most 
misanthropical heart is allured from its self-erected 
charnel-house—when the invalid is cheered with a 
quickening in his languid pulse, a brightening up of the 
dull eye, and a partial flushing of his marble cheek;—a 
mom, in fine, when tho universe seems surcharged with 
the spirit of love, and when even tottering decrepitude 
dreams of life’s cheerful glow, and imagines itself to be 
transported back over the long hill of existence to tho 
garden on the other side—that garden of youth where 
the sun always shone 1 

Faust and the Demon continued their way, nntil they 
reached a little hill, where a large arch, formed of rough 
craggy rocks, and overhung with creeping plants, formed 
tho opening of a cavern, whose yawning mouth inspired 
a gloomy awe. 

“ Behold the entrance to the famous Grotto of Anti¬ 
paros !” said the Demon, pausing for a few moments on 
the threshold. “Within its wild and wonderful recesses 
has Nature been at work for thousands of years. All that 
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you will soon see has been fashioned by the slow and 
steady filtration of waters through the roof, and by the 
substances which the fluid has borne in its progress 
amidst permeable rock. But come: I know," added 
the fiend, with a sardonic chuckle, “ that yon are longing 
to taste of the Waters of Oblivion.'* 

The Demon entered the cavern; and Faust boldly 
followed. 

Their course lay through a long, lofty, but narrow alley, 
into which the daylight penetrated by means of several 
apertures in the roof. But when they had proceeded 
about thirty yards, black darkness was before them. 

Then, by the power of the Demon, a supernatural 
lustre suddenly appeared; and the rugged roof and sides 
of the cavern glittered as if set with myriads of diamonds. 
The sparry concretions, produced by the dripping of 
water during a period of almost countless centuries, had 
assumed the most strange and wondrous forms. Here 
were the semblances of trees and shrubs, produced in 
infinite variety,—a petrified grove, combining all existing 
colours, and receding in due perspectivethere were 
figures bearing likeness some to the human shape, others 
to existing animals, and others again to the monsters 
which pagans have been known to worship. 

In a little while the Demon led Faust to the brink of a 
profound precipice,—an abyss so terrific that a common 
mortal would have started back in horror. 

But Faust knew none of those fears which were the cha¬ 
racteristics of his fellow-creatures ; and he hesitated not 
to plunge into the gulf in imitation of the example of his 
guide. 

From the bottom of the abyss another cavern branched 
off, like the gallery horizontally excavated from the foot 
of a mine-shaft; and overhead was a ridge of rugged 
rocks, vast pieces of which jutted out so far that it was 
necessary to creep beneath them. 

But, guided by means of the supernatural light, Faust 
pursued his way in safety, in the track of the Domon. 

Another precipice was soon reached—a precipice more 
profound and terrible than the former one. 

Into this second abyss they plunged—and a second 
horizontal cavern, rugged and dangerous, was entered. 
It Was now necessary to keep entirely Qn one side ; for 
on the other was a series of dark pits and caves, yawning, 
like so many monstrous wells, as if in readiness to swallow 
up for ever the unwary intruder in those subterranean 
laboratories of nature. 

Presently the cavern sloped obliquely, growing more 
and more precipitate as Faust and the Demon advanced, 
until it became perfectly perpendicular, thus forming a 
third precipice more dangerous than the two preceding 
ones. 

The walls of this gulf were solid masses of red marble, 
covered with white sprigs and spars of rock crystal. As 
the supernatural light illumined those wondrous depths, 
the effect, with the glow of the purple from behind, was 
that of one immense sheet of amethysts. 

A slanting vault led Faust and his infernal guide into 
a wide passage of rough coarse stone, where the sta- 
lactical concretions had assumed the forms of snakes, all 
coiled round, and apparently ready to dart from their 
resting-places. There also were magnificent pillars of 
glittering yellow marble ; and the roof seemed hung with 
icicles, transparent as glass, and yet as solid as flint. The 
floor was of marble; and, in different places, incrusta¬ 
tions of white spar had taken the appearances of thrones, 
altars, and pedestals bearing crowns—as if Nature, m her 
wild and marvellous frolic, had studied to mock the richest 
achievements of human art! 

From this splendid chamber another low and rugged 
eavern led to another precipice, making the fourth and 
last which it was hecessary to plunge into to gain the 
portico of the gorgeous temple which that Grotto con¬ 
tained. 

The abyss led to a cavern, the bottom of which was 

S lain and even; but after proceeding forty or fifty yards 
; gave admission into a long alley, the sides and roof ol 
which were of black marble without a single incrusta¬ 
tion. 

Suddenly the supernatural light disappeared, and 
Faust found himself in total darkness. 

“Fear nothing," said the deep-toned voice of the 
Demon: “ you will better appreciate the marvels you are 
about to behold, if you merge from utter obscurity into 
the grand hall of splendour and magnificence.’* 

Taking the hand of Faust, the Demon led him onward 
for a short distance: then, bidding him step over a large 
stone which seemed the threshold of a portico, he con¬ 
ducted him only a few paces farther. 


Relinquishing Faust's hand suddenly, the Demon ex¬ 
claimed, “ Behold !’*—and at the same instant tlie super¬ 
natural lustre reappeared, but with increased intenseness 
and brilliancy. 

Then what a wondrous and magnificent spectacle broke 
upon the view of the astonished Count of Auraua ! 

He w as standing in a grotto a hundred and. twenty 
yards long, a hundred and ten yards wide, and upwards of 
sixty yards in heighta grotto far, far below the Surface 
of the earth, and which Nature had hollowed and em¬ 
bellished with her own hands. 

And those embellishments—how ineffably grand, how 
indescribably splendid were they! 

Above his head was a mighty vaulted roof, formed of 
crystallized white marble, hung as it were with icicles, 
many of them ten feet long, ana a foot in diameter at the 
thickest part. To these seemed suspended myriads of 
festoons of leaves, flowers, and creeping plants—all 
formed of stalactites which reflected the light to such a 
degree of brilliancy as to dazzle the eyes. The sides of 
this magnificent pavilion appeared to be shaded with 
trees of white marble, rising in rows above each other, 
and seeming the real shrubs of the vegetable kingdom 
covered with snow. And, again—from tree to tree, as 
from icicle to icicle on the roof—hung beautiful festoons 
and garlands in countless quantities; and on the floor the 
marble concretions wound in elegant meanders amidst 
the dark soil—so that the vast and level bottom of the 
grotto appeared to be irrigated with numerous streams. 

In the midst of this wonderful temple stood a petri¬ 
faction in the shape of an altar, about fifteen feet high, 
six long, and two broad. Around this natural table rose 
upwards of a dozen spiral stalactites, varying from 
twenty to thirty feet in height, and appearing like 
candlesticks Other concretions strikingly represented 
the customary ornaments of a Roman Catholic altar- 
piece. 

Nor was this all of the wonderful which Nature had 
achieved and combined to perfect the sacred resemblance 
of the central petrifaction in that temple. For some 
distance all around the altar short crystals of endless 
variety of colour were growing out of the floor in an 
irregular manner; the general appearance being that of 
a magnificent carpet spread about the sacred shrine. 

Snch were the wonders of the Grotto of Antiparos 
such are its marvels still. 

And no human agency has hollowed one single inch of 
those caverns within caverns, and precipices following 
precipices—nor of the great pavilion to which they all 
lead :—nor has any mortal hand ever aided in the crystal¬ 
lization of a single stalactite. Nature has achieved it 
all,—hollowed the caves with such strange regularity, so 
that the abysses may be deemed shafts and tne caverns 
galleries in a vast mine excavated upon fixed and pre¬ 
arranged principles;—and/Nature has also fashioned 
those myriads of marble icicles, trees, groves, rivers, 
festoons, garlands, thrones, pedestals, crowns, candle¬ 
sticks, and altars 1 

The Count of Aur&na was lost in amazement at aU he 
beheld; for the effect of the whole scene was wonderfully 
enhanced by the flood of brilliant lustre with which, the 
Demon had filled the grotto. 

“ What think you of this temple which Nature has 
formed without object and without aim ?" demanded the 
Demon, as he leant against the crystal mass of petrifac¬ 
tion which we have denominated the altar. 

“ I am bewildered with amazement 1" exclaimed Faust. 
“ Had mortal hands hollowed these caverns, and mortal 
ingenuity studied how to produce the most startling 
effects, how miserably would both have failed in com- 
parison with this stupendous work which Nature has 
achieved without design—without principles." 

“ Like all short-signted mortals, yon cannot compre¬ 
hend the tools with which Natnre labours," returned the 
Demon. “ In the ocean she raises entire islands by means 
of the coral insect;—hero she has fashioned this wondrons 
grotto by the simple process of the filtration of water 
by means of fire she changes the species of matter existing 
in the entrails of tho earth, and converts solids into 
fluids;—in the vast chains of mountains upon the surface 
of this globe, she works with the earthquake, the 
avalanche, the torrent, and the storm;—and m the 
boundless regions of space she is ever toiling at the pro¬ 
duction of new worlds." 

“And are those other worlds ©f which we catch 
glimpses from this globe of ours,—are they inhabited by 
mortal beings like ourselves ?'* demanded Fanst. 

“ I will tell you more on this subject at a future time,** 
said the Demon. “ Yes—on some fitting occasional will 
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teach you the secrets of cosmogony which no common 
mortal will ever completely solve,—those mysteries con¬ 
cerning the origin of worlds, and globes, and stars, which 
have perplexed philosophers in all ages that are past, and 
will embarrass them throughout all ages that are to 
come. But this is not the season—this is not the place— 
this is not the hour. You came hither—for what ?” 

And as he uttered these words, the Demon fixed his 
eyes, with snake-like fascination, upon Faust. 

44 For what did I come hither ?** exclaimed the Count. 
“Oh! most assuredly not to gratify my curiosity with 
the view of a grotto, however wonderful be its forma¬ 
tion,—nor to feast my eyes with the natural beauties of a 
:avern, however brilliant be those embellishments ! No 
—mine was a far more important aim : I am here/' he 
idded firmly,“ to seek the Waters of Oblivion.” 

44 They flow near at hand, Faust/* returned the Demon; 
md, as he spoke, he advanced towards the grove of 
stalactites at the farther end of the grotto. 

Faust followed him, and, guided by his motions, atten¬ 
tively examined the rows of petrified trees in that part of 
the mighty temple. 

44 Behold the waters which you thirst for!’* said the 
Demon, indicating a particular spot with his hand, while 
a is countenance assumed an expression so unutterably 
sardonic—so ineffably fiend-like, that had Faust beheld it, 
lie—even he—would have quailed and trembled. 

But the Count of Aurana was deeply intent on searcli- 
ng with his eager eyes for the promised spring; and 
fvhen he beheld a pure current winding its limpid way iu 
i course which it had hollowed for itself on the rugged 
surface of a mass of solid marble, his joy knew no 
rounds. 

The stream trickled from amidst the petrifactions iu a 
corner of the grotto; and, after meandering through the 
stalactite groves the whole length of one side of the im- 
nense cavern, it suddenly disappeared beneath a small 
ivorhanging crag of spars. 

44 Behold the waters that you thirst for !** again evacu¬ 
ated the Demon, placing his hand on Faust’s shoulder. 

44 Let me drink of them without delay—let me cool my 
ips, parched with the fires of worldly passions, at that 
lelicious spring!” cried the Connt, advancing still nearer 
,o the limpid stream. 

44 One moment!” said the Demon, holding him back. 

4 Hast thou well reflected on the step thou art about to 
ake ?” 

44 Reflection !** repeated Faust, scornfully: 44 what need 
lave I for reflection—what reason for hesitation, when I 
an drink oblivion of the past, and thenceforth enter on 
ir career of pleasure unalloyed by vain regrets and useless 
epinings ?” 

44 Fool!” cried the Demon, in his cold and implacable 
aanner ; 4 4 there is an immense necessity for reflection ! 
u drinking the Waters of Oblivion, you not only steep 
ti forgetfulness all those memories which remind you of 
/hat you were, and upbraid you with what you are;— but 
on also lose sight of your own identity! You will go 
orth from this cavern a being but one remove above the 
rate—unable to read—all your learning lost—all your 
ook-lore forgotten—all your experience annihilated! 
.'ou will not even remember a language wherewith to ex- 
ress your new ideas! You will be like a child just born, 
ut with a full development of physical powers and the 
wmlty cf speech: your mind will be a parchment cleansed 
f all the characters once traced upon it I” 

44 Are these the effects of the Waters of Oblivion ?** de¬ 
manded Faust, shrinking back with profound horror from 
lie spring that hod ere now captivated his vision. 

44 How could those effects be otherwise?” said the 
>emon, with an insulting laugh. 44 Poets may rave of 
ae blessings which would accrue to the human race, were 
ieh a Lethean spring accessible to the spirit-broken and 
ie life-weary ;—poor miserable mortals may exclaim, in 
me bitterness of their sorrows, 4 Oh! for oblivion of the 
as* V —but they know not what they eulogise, nor what 
my ask for.” 

44 Have you then become my moral teacher ?” demanded 
aust, turning abruptly towards the Demon. 

44 No,” was the calm and deliberate answer; “but I 
i.ke delight in exposing the circumstances of mortal 
rort-sightedness. My destiny is to war with the human 
ice—to make them wretched as well as criminal—to 
iunt them with their failings as well as to help them in 
ie career of their vices. To me it is a source of bound- 
ss joy—of indescribable delight, to witness that disap- 
ointment and that ill-subdued rage which have suo- 
ttded your exuberant happiness and insane pleasure in 
ie presence of this limpid out fatal spring l* 1 


44 Wherefore hold the cup to my lips, and then dash it 
so rudely away ?” cried Faust, grinding his teeth with 
vexation and wrath. 

44 Your question, Faust/* replied the Demon, 44 involves 
the whole mystery of my existence ! Were I to answer 
you truly, I should explain the origin of that hatred—a 
hatred as unquenchablo as the fires of my kingdom— 
which I entertain for mankind. But on this subject my 
lips are sealed. Come: hast thou seen enough of tho 
Grotto of Antiparos ?” 

44 Too much—too much/* returned Faust, almost wildly; 
“would that I had never entertained such fond hopes— 
to have them so cruelly destroyed! Yes—I have seen 
enough of this wondrous cavern. Let us depart!” 

44 Whither wilt th^u proceed ?** demanded the fiend. 
“ This is a busy day at Rome.” 

44 True—tho election of a Pope!” cried the Count. 
44 Transport me thither!” 

The Demon seized the hand of Faust, from whose eyes 
the splendours of the grotto suddenly disappeared—and 
in another moment he was standing, alone, in tho streets 
of the Eternal City. 

CHAPTER LYIII. 

CJ2SAR BORGIA AND FATHER ANSELM. 

The great square of Saint Peter was once more crowded 
with the populace of Rome. 

The Sacred Colleges had assembled in solemn conclave 
iu the council chamber of the Vatican, to elect a new 
Pope. 

Thirty-six cardinals were there gathered together in a 
large apartment, the door of which had been bricked up, 
and the window of the balcony whence the election was 
to be proclaimed had been closed by a stout boarding, 
perforated with holes to admit tho light and air. These 
precautions were adopted in order to prevent the exercise 
of any unduo influence through the medium of communi¬ 
cation between the conclave and those without. 

The eyes of the vast multitude assembled in tho square 
were all turned upwards ; and the point of concentration 
for those myriads of visual rays was the summit of a 
chimney standing immediately over the apartment where 
the thirty-six cardinals were gathered. 

It was now eleven o’clock in the forenoon; and a sen¬ 
sation of deep curiosity and breathless suspense pervaded 
the crowd. 

Scarcely had the bell of Saint Peter’s Chapel tolled the 
hour, when a fleecy vapour—a faint line of smoke such 
as may bo seen ascending from some riiral cottage m a 
mild summer evening—rose from the chimney of the 
Vatican. 

Then murmurs of dissatisfaction emanated from the 
multitude ; and these were followed here and there with 
shouts of derisive laughter; for that smoke was a proof 
that the ballot-lists were burnt—that the cardinals had 
not decided the election—that Rome was still without a 
sovereign, and tho Christian world without a Pontiff! 

It was therefore evident that the cardinals would pro¬ 
ceed to a new ballot, the result of which would not be 
known until five in the afternoon. 

But in the meantime the holy fathers must dine; and 
the ceremony of conveying the repast to the conclave was 
calculated to exercise a greater influence on their proceed¬ 
ings than may at first appear. 

We must, however, request the reader to accompany 
us a little while to the palace of Cmsar Duke of Valenti- 
nois. 

This important personage, in pursuance of a pacific 
arrangement with the rival factions of Orsino and 
Golonna, had left the Vatican and returned to his own 
princely abode, so that his presence in the papal palace 
might not overawe the cardinals in the election of a 
Pontiff. 

Caisar was pacing a handsome saloon with agitated 
Bteps, when Michgletto entered, shortly after eleven 
o’clock. 

44 What tidings?” demanded the Duke, impatiently. 

44 The ballot-lists are burnt,” was the answer. 

44 Perdition !” ejaculated Csesar; 44 then the conclave is 
equally divided : Julian de la Rovere and Francesco Pic- 
colommi have each the same chance! But my word is 
pledged to the latter—and my safety depends on his 
success! One single vote gained from Kovere*s party will 
give the majority to Piccolomini.” 

44 Is not Cardinal Venturo devoted to Rovere ?” asked 
Michelotto. 

44 Assuredly he is/* said the Duke. “ But, ha! I under¬ 
stand you;—the cardinal is accessible to a gift—a princely 
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gift. Thank yon for the hint, Michelotto; it shall be 
forthwith acted upon 1” 

The Duke hastened to a bureau, .and took thenoe a 
small coffer, the contents of which ho displayed to his 
faithful sbirro. 

“Gold chains of massive weight—precious stones of 
enormous value—and rings of Parisian workmanship/* 
exclaimed Michelotto. “That treasure, my lord, will 
purchase a dozen cardinals/' 

“ And, in order to be certain of success, it shall be 
devoted to the purchase of only one/* said Cmsar, smiling 
triumphantly. 44 Take this coffer to Cardinal Venture's 
mistress, Nisida Marino, and obtain her acknowledgment 
of its receipt. She must, moreover, enumerate the con¬ 
tents, and specify the value she sets upon them. You 
understand me ?" 

“ Perfectly, my lord —and Michelotto departed with 
the precious casket. 

Almost immediately after the sbirro had retired Father 
Anselm—the Superior of the Capuchins* Convent in the 
Julian Alps—entered the room. 

“ What hath brought thee to Romo, good father ?*' in¬ 
quired the Duke, when the usual greetings were briefly 
disposed of. “ Methought thou wast busy elsewhere with 
matters concerning the Holy Vehm ?** 

“I have travelled to Rome, my lord/* was the reply, 
“because your Highness’s promise is yet unfulfilled,— 
because the see of a prelate is now vacant in your princi¬ 
pality of the Romagna,—and because it is time to reward 
a faithful servant, who has long toiled in behalf of your 
family." 

“ That prelacy i3 not mine to give, holy father," re¬ 
turned Ccesar. 

“ If Alexander YI. be no more, your Highness is still 
Prince of the Romagua," exclaimed Anselm, firmly. 

“ True !*' observed the Duke, coldly; “ but the prelacy 
of which you speak is promised to Cardinal Trespolo, who 
will vote for Francesco Piccolomini." 


“ Then are my services to go still unrewarded ?" said 
Anselm, a dark cloud passing over his countenance. 
“ Think, my lord, how long ana faithfully I have served 
you—how willingly I have made the Holy Yehm of Ger¬ 
many the instrument of your designs—how steadily I 
have enhanced the interests of the Borgias by means of 
the numerous agents at my command." 

“I am not unmindful of your great services, holy 
father/* was the answer : “ nor have I been altogether 
ungrateful. Thou hast had gold from my purse at times 
when I could ill spare it : and since the dawn of my 
prosperity, those subsidies have neither been few nor in¬ 
significant. If thou hast need of more now, speak 
frankly—and my treasury is open to you, as was onoemy 
poor purse." 

“ My lord, I require not recompense of that kind," 
said the priest, warmly; “ I solicit—nay, I demand—the 
fulfilment of that promise-—" 

“ Promise!" ejaculated the Dnke, now seriously irri¬ 
tated by Anselm's importunity. 44 Yes—I did promise 
you some such boon as you mention :—but it was over 
the wine cup—and such pledges are of no more value in 
the eyes of sensible men than the pledges of another 
kind which are also the companions of the sparkling 
glass." 

“ I am at length to understand, then, that your High¬ 
ness has promised what there was no intention to fulfil?" 
said Father Anselm, biting his lip. 

“ Understand what you will," said Crosar, roughly; 
“ but importune me not at present. I am tormented with 
anxiety relative to the pending election j -I am slowly 
recovering from the effects of poison imbibed by a mis¬ 
adventure ;—and at this moment all my best interests— 
perhaps my life—are trembling in the balance. Is this, 
then, a season to torment mo with your importuni¬ 
ties ?" 

“ Beware, my lord, how you make an enemy of me /" 
cried Anselm, solemnly. “ It is precisely because your 
interests are thus Covering in the scale of uncer¬ 
tainty that I demand the fulfilment of your oft-repeated 
pledge.” 

“ Thou speakest well, most disinterested monk/' eja¬ 
culated Ccesar scornfully. “Thon hast not even the 
decency to keep the veil over the selfishness of thy 
motives. Thou thinkest it as probable that my fall is 
near as that my elevation may be secured ; and thus thou 
wouldst take advantage of the few moments of power 
that may still be mine! *Tis well—thou hast thrown 
aside the mask—and I defy thee! ’' 

“ Again I say 4 Beware/ my lord /' cried Anselm, 
scarcely able to subdue bis resentment. 


“And of whom should I beware?" demanded Caesar, 
proudly: “of you, who are doomed to oonceal your 
identity beneath the cowl of a monk,—of you—a wretch 
that has passed through the hands of the public execu¬ 
tioner,—a resuscitated corpse " 

“ Hold, my lord 1" exclaimed Anselm, furiously; and 
at the same moment his hand clutched a dagger beneath 
his blaok cloak: 44 hold, my lord! Your Highness touche' 
npon dangerous ground ! Declare war between us—ami 
it will ba a war to the knife—a war between two mezi 
who know not child’s play,—a war which on my part 
would be waged against all yotir family ;—and you know 
that my means and resources are not contemptible.** 

44 Listen, Anselm/' said Ctcsar Borgia; 44 menaces will 
effect naught with me. The prelacy is offered elsewhere, 
and cannot be yours. Neither will I give you place or 
power in the Romagna, since you dare to threaten me. 
But let us understand each other. Your means to work 
mischief are great— go are mine: your resources may be 
vast—but mine are more extensive. Do you boast of y our 
bravos of the Vehm ? Look at my sbirri! Perhaps yo n 
imagine that I tremble lest you should reveal certain 
secrets which have been communicated to you relative to 
me and mino ? You dare not breathe a word that will do 
me an injury; for at the first syllable of slander which 
passes your lips—that moment do I proclaim to the world 
tho strange, the astounding fact that the individual who 

g asses as Father Anselm—the Superior of the Capuchins’ 
ionvent in the Julian Alpa-r-tne Free Count of the 
Yehmgericht in the southern district of Canada*—that 
this man is-" 

44 Enough—enough, my lord!" ejaculated Anselm. 
44 Our secrets are mutually safe in all other respects it 
is now war to the knife!" 

And with these words the Chief of the Holy Vehm 
hurried from the apartment. 

Caesar laughed scornfully as he thought of the preten¬ 
sions of the priest and the manner in which liohad baffled 
them. 

In a short time Michelotto returned, triumph expressed 
in his dark eyes and on his curling lip. 

“ Thou hast succeeded!" exclaimed the Duke of Yalen- 
tinois. 

44 Yes, my lord," was the reply. “ The beautiful Nisida 
Marino has acoepted the gift of your Highness, and has 
expressed her gratitude in terms suitable to the purpose 
of your lordship." 

44 Prate not thus lengthily, good Michelotto. Give me 
I the receipt—for such indeed it is. There! *Tis well—she 
estimates the jewels at the worth of five thousand ducal*. 
Now away to tho Vatican, Michelotto; and conolnde this 
important affair. You are well aware that at three 
o’clock a portion of the brickwork of the closed door of 
the Cardinals* chamber will be removed in order to permit 
the service of their Eminences’ dinners ?*' 

“ If I mistake not, my lord/* observed the sbirro, “ the 
meals are conveyed in baskets, each sealed with the 
armorial bearings of the cardinal for whom it is in¬ 
tended ?" 

44 Rightly spoken, good Michelotto," returned the Duke, 
“ But before the baskets leave the kitchen of the Vatican, 
they are inspected by the Bishop of Parmaand it is also 
his duty to impose the seals. The Bishop, as you well 
know, is devoted to my interests: hasten thou to him— 
greet him cordially on my part—and see that Nisida 
Marino’s billet bo placed iu the basket intended for 
Cardinal Venture/* 

44 All shall be done as your Highness has directed/' 
replied the sbirro, with a low bow; and he immediately 
proceeded to execute his master’s orders. 

The Bishop of Parma was well disposed towards Caesar 
Borgia; and the receipt of Nisida Marino was unhesitat¬ 
ingly placed beneath the delicate white napkin that 
covered the dishes contained in Cardinal Venturo’s 
basket. 

Thirty-six domestics, in gorgeous liveries, conveyed tho 
thirty-six baskets from the kitchen of the Vatican to the 
door of the Council Chamber, the procession being led by 
tho Bishop of Parma. 

In the ante-room leading to the Council Chamber were 
two masons provided with the implements of their craft. 
The moment the Bishop of Parma made his appearance at 
the head of the cavalcade of domestics, those operatives 
instantly began to remove a portion of the brickwork; 
which walled up the door:—then the door itself was 
opene/l by one of the Sacred Conclave within, and the 
baskets were passed through the aperture by the servants 
who had charge of them. The moment this ceremony was 
completed, the masons restored the brickwork to i:s 
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:ormer state; and the procession of domestics, tho opera¬ 
tives, and the Bishop withdrew. 

The day wore on ; and towards five o'clock the multi- 
:udes had increased to snoh a decree in the neighbourhood 
Df the Vatican, that every other part of Rome was com¬ 
pletely deserted. 

The bell of Saint Peter's Chapel tolled five—and the 
round was echoed from every other steeple and tower 
tvithin the precincts of the Eternal City. 

Once more did the chimney above the Council Chamber 
ittract every eye and again was curiosity most acute— 
suspense even painful. 

The hour was proclaimed—the bells ceased—and a few 
ninutes elapsed. 

“ There is no smoke l" exclaimed many tongues; “ and 
Rome has at length a new Pontiff !*• 

But suddenly every voioe was onoe more husheda dead 
ulence prevailed amongst the crowd ; and all eyes were 
ixed upon the oldsed window to which the balcony of the 
Jouncil Chamber belonged. 

SeVeral of the boards were detached from the wood¬ 
work over the casement; and at length an aperture was 
rade, large enough to permit a man to advance from the 
nterior of the Council Chamber to the front of the 
balcony. 

This was Cardinal Venturo himself. 

The most profound and death-like stillness pervaded the 
multitude : it seemed strange that so enormous a mass of 
iving beings could remain so tranquil—so silent—so per¬ 
fectly noiseless. . 

Then Cardinal Venture spoke in a loud tone. 

“ It is my pleasing duty to announce to you tidings of 
?reat joy. The most Eminent, Holy, and Reverend Signor 
Francesco Piccolomini, Cardinal of Sienna, has been 
:hosen Sovereign Pontiff, and has assumed the denomina- 
;ion of Pius III.” 

Then burst from the Roman people a shout—a tremen¬ 
dous shout of applause wad satisfaction; and the welcome 
idings were speedily communicated to the Duke of Valen- 
inois in his paloee, and to Luoreza Borgia in her private 
dwelling. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

THE COLISEUM OP ROME. 

rV hem Father Anselm left the presence of tho Duke of 
Talentinois in the manner described in the preceding 
•hapter, he mufiled himself in his ecclesiastical habit in 
uch a way as bo conceal his countenance, and hastened 
apidly through the streets towards the ruins of the 
Jolisenm. 

That grand amphitheatre—a fallen memorial of tho 
tucienb greatness of Rome—is still an object, the im- 
nensity of which awes and astounds the traveller who 
jeholds it for the first time. 

Even the splendour of the Papal Majesty is not calcu- 
ased to produce more dazzling, nor, on the other hand, 
uore solemn impressions than that stupendous spectacle 
vhich to the stranger’s excited imagination seems to 
wim before him as a cloud. 

The heathen Romans were accustomed to compel the 
irimitive votaries of the Gospel to combat with wild 
leasts within those vast precincts; and Catholic devotion 
las placed on the ruins of the pile the following inscrip- 
ion “ Defiled by the Impure Worship of Pagans : 
Purified by the Blood of Martyrs.” 

This truly snblimo structure is nearly two thousand 
eet in circumference. Four ranges of pillars rise above 
me another; but the lowest row has sunk deep into the 
oil. 

Tradition says that thirty thousand captive Jews raised 
he mighty pile ; nor did the architectural proficiency and 
olossal conceptions of those workmen dishonour their 
iredecessors—the builders of Solomon’s Temple. 

Dedicated by the Emperor Vespasian to the popular 
hversion, the Coliseum was used as a circus for the com- 
>ats of wild beasts. The intei*ior was capable of accom- 
nodating eighty thousand spectators ; and aucient his- 
orians declare that as many as five thousand* ferocious 
mimals frequently fought at one time within the vast 
mclosure. 

The reign of the Emperor Titus was a glorious one for 
he Coliseum. It was ne who introduced those formid- 
ible conflicts between the savage inhabitants of the 

* Dio Cassius says nine thousand. 


forest that were imported to Rome in such vast numbers 
for the purpose. When the battles were over, a sluice 
was opened,—the arena became an immense lake,—ships 
were launched,—and two fleets represented a naval 
combat. 

But the luxury of ancient Rome was then almost at its 
height, and the ladies *of the Imperial City were as deli¬ 
cate and as susceptible of unpleasant sensations from the 
noxious vapours arising from such a mighty assemblage 
of people, as our most fashionable fair ones could pos¬ 
sibly be at the present day. To counteract those un¬ 
pleasant effects, sweet-scented water and wine mixed 
with saffron and spice were showered down from a 
grated work above, on the heads of tho people. There 
were, however, no velvet collars nor beaver hats to spoil 
—no Parisian bonnets nor dresses of delicate textures to 
stain. 

When the barbarians besieged and stormed the Im¬ 
perial City, they spared the Coliseum :—the Christian 
Pontiffs were less considerate. Pope Paul II. appro¬ 
priated a part of the massive masonry to the construction 
of the palace of Saint Mark: Cardinal Riario devoted 
another section of the mighty edifice to the building of 
the Papal Chancery; ana Paul III. made a farther 
inroad on a structure which even Goths and Vandals had 
not dared to touch, for the purpose of providing materials 
for the Farnese Palace. 

Nevertheless, there remains even at the present day, 
cnongh of the Coliseum,—in spite of those monstrous 
dilapidations,—to inspire the beholder with awe, and fur¬ 
nish him with a good idea of the original. Vast masses 
of stone appear to have been placed one upon another, 
with the nicest reference to architectural precision—with 
the most faultless observance of uniformity—and yet 
without the use of either mortar or cement. Thousands 
and thousands of years may yet pass by, and add new 
dates to the annals of time; and the remnants of that 
struoture will continue to exist, if the hands of man con- 
sent to spare them ! 

When Father Anselm entered those colossal ruinfr,— 
imposing as the Pyramids of Egypt, and telling as many 
strange tales of ancient magnificence and lost art as the 
remains of Tadmor,—the moon shone upon them; and 
its flood of silver light irradiated the blackened stone. 
Streaming through arches—between pillars—and amidst 
the interstices of half-loosened masses, that pure lustre 
showed all the outlines of the colossal ruins which stood 
out in such bold relief against the purple sky. Here were 
huge overhanging blocks that appeared to be held in the 
air by invisible beings,—their projecting sections of 
arches without support,—everywhere an edifice that 
seemed to hang together in a manner defying all tile 
demonstrated rules of gravitation. 

Around the interior of that portion of the Coliseum 
which still exists, vessels of holy water are suspended; 
and in the centre is a huge crucifix, on the transverse 
beam of which are written these words :—“ Whoso ap¬ 
proaches this holy emblem with a contrite heart, to 
him shall be given a dispensation from sin during a 
hundred days. 

Father Anselm pursued his way amidst the ruins, 
guided by the moonlight; and, advancing towards a spot 
where a portion of dead wall threw a dark shadow on the 
ground, he aroused from their slumbers two men who 
were stretched in their cloaks on the hard soil. 

“ Who goes p” cried one, starting up. 

“It is I,” answered Anselm. “Speak not so loudly, 
good Fritz; for certain pious monks frequently visit 
these ruins by night, to pray for the souls of those Chris¬ 
tians who were martyrs to heathen persecutions in 
ancient times. Rouse your companion Walstein; I have 
business on hand.” 

“ I am here—and awake, holy father,” said the im¬ 
postor, who had so ably played the part of the Baron of 
Czernin. “ What news with the Borgia ?” 

“ Cassar is a traitor to his word, and I will serve him 
no more,” replied Anselm, in a savage tone. “ He offered 
me gold—but of that I have no need. I demanded the 
prelacy—and that he refused me. I must now punish 
him ae he deserves.” 

“ Had you not rather take, the gold, since yon cannot 
obtain the prelacy, holy father ?” demanded Gregory 
Wal stein. 

“ Seek pot to reason with me on this subject,” exclaimed 
Anselm, impatiently. “ It is sufficient for thee that then 
receivest from my hands the reward of tliy services. I 
would sooner wreak my just vengeance on the Borgia 
than become the possessor of all Ills wealth. Aye—and 
not only against him shall my wrath be levelled, but 
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against all in whom ho feels an interest—against everyone 
who is near or dear to him—against his relatives, his 
friends, and his servitors,—even against the memory of 
his father 1" 

“ And while we are wasting our time in Rome, the 
governor of Laybach may march against the convent,” 
said Walstein, doggedly : “ then, if* Karl, Conrade, and 
the rest should be caught napping,—our stronghold falls 
into the hands of the enemy.'* 

“ I have good and sufficient reason for feeling secure 
on that head,” observed Anselm. “ The Cord and Dagger 
produced so wondrous an effect upon the Emperor, that 
not all the interest of the Baron of Czernin could induce 
his Majesty to despatch another messenger to the governor 
of Laybach in respect to hostile proceedings against the 
convent. No,” continued Anselm, proudly, “ the terrors 
of the Holy Yehm appal even monarchs; and Maximilian 
is not a prince who will place his life unnecessarily in 
danger. He knows full well that the same hand which 
placed a dagger on the table in his private chamber* may 
strike him when he sloeps:—he is not ignorant of the 
nature of the ties which bind all the brethren of the 
Secret Tribunals so closely together; nor is he unaware 
of the fidelity with which every member of our fraternity 
executes the commands of his superior—even though 
these commands ordain a deed the execution of which is 
certain to lead to the death of its perpetrator as well as 
of its victim.” 

‘‘Then the convent is safe,” said Walstein; “ and I 
shall now obey your orders all the more readily in conse¬ 
quence of this assurance. As for my worthy companion 
Fritz, he hears everything without troubling himself 
about a why or a wherefore.” 

“ And you would do well to follow my example,” said 
Fritz, in a surly tone. “ Let those who have got good 
heads, dictate : and let those who have only strong arms 
and stout hearts, but no brains, obey. Had you followed 
these maxims, you would not have involved yourself in 
such peril at Vienna: the Baron would still be a prisoner 
in the convent; and no suspicion would ever have 
attached itself to the stronghold nor its inhabitants. 
Nqw all the secrets of the private issues and avenues are 
known; and it can serve no other purpose than a mere 
fortress wherein to shut ourselves up in the time of 
danger.” 

44 You undertake to reproach me for want of brains, 
Messer Fritz,” exclaimed Walstein, angrily : “know you 
not that the part I played so well does infinite credit 
to my intelligence? I will only appeal to his rever¬ 
ence-” 

“ Cease this prating, Gregory!” ejaculated Father An¬ 
selm, sternly. “ The mischief of which Fritz complains 
is done, and cannot be repaired; nor do I wish that the 
past should be perpetually flung in your teeth. If there 
be one point in your conduct which irritated me more 
than another, it was the pertinacity wherewith you clung 
to your own selfish interests—retaining all the wealth of 
the Baron von Czernin for your pleasures and extra¬ 
vagances, and never devoting a single fraction to the 
service of the Holy Yehm or the maintenance of the con¬ 
vent. But once more, Gregory,” continued Anselm, “I 
declare my will that the past be forgotten; and you, good 
Fritz, will bo forthwith mindful of the same.” 

“ Your reverence can command me in all respects,” 
said the old mountaineer. 

“ ’Tis well,” observed Anselm. “ Vengeance against the 
Borgias, is now my motto. When that ungrateful family 
shall be punished according to its deserts, we shall have 
no farther business to retain us in Rome. Certain matters 
in the German Empire will next claim my attention. 
The Holy Yehm has marked Otto Pianalla for its victim: 
—dearly shall he pay for that daring which led him so 
insolently to tear aside the veil which concealed the 
secrets of the convent. The Italian, Mazzini, was a mere 
instrument in his hands : and the Vehm will not deign to 
notice the share he had in that business.” 

“And Dame Mildreda?” said Fritz, interrogatively. 

“ Too contemptible to occupy our attention,” returned 
Anselm ; “ whereas Otto Pianalla is energetic, daring, 
virtuous, and honourable—therefore eminently dangerous. 
He must be cited, judged, and punished according to 
the usual forms. So soon as that matter shall have been 
duly disposed of, it is my intention to journey towards 
the Elbe.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Fritz, starting: “to visit our old 
master, Count Manfred of Linsdorf ?” 

“Thou hast rightly divined my object, good Fritz,” 
returned Anselm : “and it will be necessary for thee to 
aooompany me. I have recently made a discovery which 


places that haughty lord in my power: dost understand 
me. Fritz?” 

“Can it be possible that your reverence has been 
enabled to find a trace of that child-” 

“ Child!” exclaimed Father Anselm: “do you forget 
the lapse of years, Fritz ? She is now a young woman— 
grown up in beauty, and conducted by the most extra¬ 
ordinary destinies to a position, which-But of that no 

matter now: I have much to impart to thee when we 
are alone.” 

“ If I am one too many,” said Walstein, in a surly 
tone, “I will remove to a distance.” 

“ Nay—chafe not because I am prudent, Gregory,” 
ejaculated Anselm. “You know full well that iu your 
wine*cups oven the secrets of the Yehm are scarcely safe 
in your keeping.—But, as I was observing, good Fritz,” 
continued the priest, “ it will behove you to accompany 
me on my visit to Linsdorf Castle. The haughty Count 
will scarcely recognise his once faithful Hugo beneath 
thy grey hairs.” 

“ Haply not, your reverence,” observed Fritz. “ Time 
works marvellous changes in our appearance as well a3 
in our conditions. At the period to which your rever¬ 
ence alludes, yon yourself were but a humble dependant 
of the Lord of Linsdorf; and now you are a Free Count 
of the Holy Vehm, and as powerful as himself. It seems 
but yesterday that yon succeeded me in the duty of 
guarding the poor lady-” 

“ Silence, Fritz!” exclaimed Anselm, sternly. “ Those 
are secrets—deep secrets—which mast not be discussed 
now. The time is not yet come—but it is near at hand. 
On my return to Germany I shall doubtless receive a 
rescript from the Supreme Council of Westphalia ordain¬ 
ing the deposition of the Lord of Linsdorf from his high 
post of Free Count in the district of Wittenberg. The 
numerous errors—the gross faults—the manifold indis¬ 
cretions which have marked his long career of local 
power, as a chief of the Holy Vehm, can be no longer 
tolerated by that august Council which controls the 
League throughout the German Empire. It will be my 
duty to depose and perhaps punish that proud Count who 
so ill rewarded your services and mine. But of this 
enough for the present: Walstein is growing impatient, 
because I have alluded to matters with which he is not 
conversant.” 

“ I care little about that, your reverence,” said Gre¬ 
gory; “but I am anxious to receive any instructions 
that you may have to communicate, instead of loitering 
amongst these old ruins which seem every moment ready 
to fall and crush us.” 

“ Say, rather, that you are desirous of hurrying to the 
tavern, and draining a pottle of wine with the idlers of 
Rome,” exclaimed Father Anselm, sternly. “ However, 
I will not keep either of you here many minutes longer. 
Listen, then, to my instructions. You, Fritz, will repair 
to the palace of the Lord Fabio Orsino, and demand an 
audience of that noble. The mere mention of my name 
—‘ Father Ansel in ’—will insure you immediate access to 
him. Say to his lordship that the time is near at hand 
for the destruction of the Borgias; and that in twenty- 
four days from the present time two hundred members 
of the Carniolan Yehm will bo dispersed throughout this 
city, ready to collect together at an hour’s warning, and 
take part against the Borgias. And do yon, Walstein,” 
continued Father Anselm, taking a scroll from beneath 
his ecclesiastical garb,—“ do yon repair to the Chapel of 
Saint Peter, and affix this parchment to the door. My 
vengeance must commence with the desecration of the 
name of Alexander Borgia. These missions executed on 
both your parts, yon will have naught to do save to 
divert yourselves as best ye may in this city of luxury 
and pleasure, for twenty-three days, during which I shall 
be absent. In the evening of the twenty-third day vou 
will meet me here again : onr brethren will have reached 
the city by that time ; arid it will only remain for yon to 
collect them together in the manner which I shall explain 
to you. Then,” added Anselm, “ we will aid the Orsini 
iu striking a blow that shall exterminate the Borgias. 
And, remember, my friends—Fabio Orsino is no niggard 
with bis gold!” 

Having thus imparted lus instructions to Fritz and 
Walstein, Father Anselm took his departure from the 
ruins of the Coliseum 

A few minntes afterwards, Fritz and Walstein sepa¬ 
rated, and repaired each to execute his special mission. 

Early on the following morning, a crowd was collected 
at the door of Saint Peter’s Chapel. The object of in¬ 
terest was a parchment affixed to the entrance of the 
papal burying-place. 
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Upon the scroll were traced 'the following lines in bold 
and dear characters:— 

“ Vendit Alexindbr claves, altabia, Chbistum ;— 
Emebat ille peius, yendebe jure potest.'** 

The crowd were keenly alive to the justice and point of 
this terrible satire upon the dead; and the effect was 
precisely that which Father* Anselm had foreseen. The 
two lines contained truths which confirmed in their sus¬ 
picions those persons who had already entertained doubts 
relative to the priest-vaunted sanctity of the late Pope ; 
and yells of execration, shouts of derision, and even cries 
of vengeance on the surviving Borgias burst from the 
multitude. 

But suddenly the crowd was forcibly divided; and a 
man, rushing through the mass, darted up to the church 
door. Tearing down the scroll, he rent it iuto a hundred 
fragments, which he cast indignantly in the faces of 
those hooting, screaming people. 

Then, drawing his sword, ho again made himself a pas¬ 
sage amidst the orowd; and so fierce were his looks—so 
glaring the fire of his eyc3 —and so impressive his air of 
authority, that not a hand was raised to bar his way. 

This daring exploit—the only one calculated to over¬ 
awe the multitude, and prevent an explosion of popular 
indignation—was performed by Ciesar Borgia. 

But at a distance was Michelotto, with a band of con- 
dotteiri, ready to fly to the aid of his master in case of 
necessity. 

CHAPTER LX. 

THE BORGIAS AND THE OBfltNI. 

In the morning of the twenty-fourth day from the one 
whose incidents were detailed in the two preceding chap¬ 
ters—and at that hour when the grey twilight heralds 
the advent of the sun—a band of two hundred men, all 
Germans, and well armed, had congregated amongst the 
ruins of the Coliseum. 

Father Anselm, Gregory Walstein, and the mountaineer 
Fritz, was at their head. 

The moment the bright disc of the sun was seen above 
the eastern horizon, this force was put in motion—ad¬ 
vancing towards the palace of Caesar Borgia. 

As they passed along the streets, they were joined by 
other armed men—Italians—who issued from the houses 
and silently fell into the ranks, as if by preconcerted 
arrangements. 

In the immediate vicinity of Caesar’s palace, a body of 
seven hnndred men—the condotteiri of the Orsiui family 
—were already stationed; and the two corps now com¬ 
bined in one serried column, Fabio Orsino at their head. 

Then the entire force marched rapidly on to the palace 
of the Duke of Yalentinois, who was aroused by his 
faithful Michelotto from slumbers iu which he dreamt of 
power and glory, instead of peril and attack. 

The Duke’s Bbirri were speedily under arms; and sally¬ 
ing forth to meet the assailants, themselves commenced 
the desperate conflict. Crosar and Michelotto led them 
on:—on the other side, the Orsini fought with a valour 
stimulated by the remembrance of a thousand injuries to 
be now avenged on the Borgias. 

The troops of the Duke were speedily routed, and 
driven into the palace. An entry was, however, forced; 
and the combat raged within those splendid saloons and 
marble halls which had been the scenes of so much plea¬ 
sure and such deep guilt. Cnssar performed prodigies of 
valour: he challenged the chief of the Orsini family to 
single combat; bub this demand was either unheard or 
disregarded in the vast court-yard at the back of the 
palace, into which the ducal Bbirri were forced by the 
conquering assailants. 

Then, overpowered by numbers, and seeing the bravest 
of his supporters lying dead around him, Caesar was com¬ 
pelled to effect a rapid retreat, by the aid of Michelotto, 
with the remainder of his band. This movement was 
effected with great skill, and was materially aided by the 
ignorance of the back avenues of the palace under which 
the Orsini laboured. 

Caesar was thus enabled to retreat to the Vatican, 
within whose walls he found a temporary refnge. 

The assailants then spread themselves over the ducal 
palace, and commenced the work of plunder and destruc¬ 


tion. They penetrated into all the chambers—not even 
exoepting the one where Caesar was accustomed to take 
his baths of blood. In the laboratory, too, the glass jars 
and phials containing the poison of the Borgias were 
found; and these were despatched to the palace of Fabio 
Orsino, for the purposes of analyzation. 

It was thus that the principal secrets of the Borgia 
family were discovered, and subsequently made public. 

In the meantime Crcsar, accompanied by Michelotto, 
and supported by the remnants of the shattered sbirri— 
once so formidable—had obtained refuge, as before men¬ 
tioned, in the Vatican. 

Stationing his men in such a manner as to defend the 
gates of the Papal palace, the Duke of Valentinois hur¬ 
ried to the chamber where Pius III. lay upon the bed of 
death. 

The old Pope, who had only worn the mitre crown of 
St. Peter twenty-four days, was indeed almost at the 
last gasp; and when Caesar, covered with blood, rushed 
into his apartment, he raised himself with difficulty on 
the pillow, murmuring a prayer—for he thought that 
he was abont to become the victim of assassination. 

“Holy father,” exclaimed Caesar, advancing towards 
the bed, from which the physician—the only person in 
attendance on his Holiness—immediately withdrew to 
the opposite side of the chamber,—“holy father, the 
enemies of my family and of yours have attacked me in 
my dwelling, slain two-thirds of my choice troops, and 
compelled me to seek refuge here. In my capacity of 
General of the Roman Armies I implore the protection of 
your Holiness.” 

“Alas! my son,” returned the Pope, in a faint tone, 
“ what can a dying man do for you in this strait ?” 

“Dying? impossible!” cried Ctesar, now finding 
leisure amidst the embarrassments of his thoughts and 
in the serious pressure of his adverse circumstances, to 
survey with attention the countenance of the venerable 
Pontiff; then, shocked by the terrible alteration which 
only a few days had wrought in the old man, the Duke 
exclaimed, “ This is not natural, my liege! Treachery 
has been at work here. What ails your Holiness ?” 

“ A slight sore on the arm,” returned the Pope, “has 
spread into a large and cankerous ulcer. My physician 
has applied a plaster to it; but—Oh! it burns me—it 
burns me! It is like a devouring flame..” 

“ Ah!” cried Caesar, a light breaking in upon his mind; 
“ the Orsini have done this! ” 

Then, unceremoniously turning down the bed-clothes, 
Caesar lifted the arm of the invalid, who moaned with 
pain and anguish as the Duke touched it. 

Without a moment's hesitation, Ctesar rushed upon the 
physician, dragged him towards the bed, and exclaimed, 
“ On your knees! ” 

Alarmed by the thundering voice and the fierce manner 
of the Duke of Valentinois, the physician sank into the 
suppliant posture thus commanded; and, losing his 
presence of mind, the miserable wretch clasped his 
hands together, saying, “ Spare me, my lord—spare me!” 

Caesar drew his blood-stained sword, and laid it on the 
bod; then, hastily taking from his bosom the talismanio 
medallion which nis father Alexander had been accus¬ 
tomed to wear, he placed it near the plaster on the Pope’s 
arm. An emerald which was set in the middle of the 
medallion instantly grew pale. 

“ Enough!” cried Ctesar, hastily thrusting the talisman 
into the breast of his doublet: “ my worst fears are con¬ 
firmed. Your Holiness is poisoned 1” 

“ Poisoned !” murmured the Pope, a convulsive shudder 
passing over him; and he sank back almost insensible on 
his pillow. 

“Mercy, mercy!” ejacnlated the physician, wringing 
his hands in all the agony of his fearful situation: 
“ mercy—and I will confess.” 

“ Confess, then*!” cried Caesar. “ Who bribed you to 
do this ?” 

“ Fabio Orsino,” replied the miserable physician; “ but, 
oh! my lord, spare me—spare-” 

He did not utter another word. 

Rapidly as lightning, Ctesar snatched up his sword, 
and, stepping back a pace or two, let it fall with tremen¬ 
dous force upon the head of the wretched being at his 
feet. 

The physician fell forward, a corpse:—his head was 
split asunder; and the brains bespattered the bed of the 
dying Pope. 

The sudden sound of that terrific blow, and the fall of 
a heavy body upon the floor, aroused Pius III., who once 
more contrived feebly to raise himself in his bed. 

“ Your Holiness is at least avenged on one of your 


* Alexander sold the Keys, the Altars, aad Christ:— 

He had a right to sell what be had previously bought. 
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enemies!** said Ca33&r, coolly, as lie pointed to the corpse 
of the physician: “ Fabio Orsino bribed that wretch to 
apply a poisoned plaster to the arm of his sovereign. But 
time presses, my liege—my own life is in danger: what 
course am I to pursue ?*’ 

“ The key of the corridor leading to the Castle of Saint 
Angelo is beneath mv pillow/* returned the dying 
Pontiff; “ take it—and save yourself. I give you my 
blessing! 0 

Caesar did not wait to express his gratitude to the 
Pope; but, possessing himself of the kev, hastoned to 
secure his own safety by means of a rapid retreat to the 
Castle of Saint Angelo. 

The governor of that fortress received him with 
courtesy, being well aware that Caesar must have re¬ 
ceived the key from the hand of the Pope; and this fact 
was considered in the light of a command that the Duke 
was to be protected from his enemies. The governor ac¬ 
cordingly sent, by Caesar’s desire, to inform Michelotto 
that he might retreat with his troops to the castle; and 
this intimation was gladly complied with ; for the Orsini, 
having ransacked Caesar’s palace, were now advancing 
.towards the Vatican, to complete their conquest. 

But Cardinal Copis appeared on the threshold of the 
Papal palace, and, addressing himself to Fabio Orsino, 
. assured him that the Pope was on his death-bed,—a fact 
. already full well known to this chief, since he himself had 
bribed the physician to apply the poisoned plaster,—and 
that the Duke of Valentinois had found refuge in the 
castle. 

Then, in spite of the remonstrances of Father Anselm, 
Fabio Orsino commanded a retreat; for he well knew 
that his force was not powerful enough to make any im¬ 
pression upon that fortress. 

The day passed :—great waa the excitement that pre¬ 
vailed throughout the city ; —loud were the curses that 
were vented against the Borgias and enthusiastic was 
the applause that saluted the exploit of the Orsini. 

Father Anselm, who had vowed destruction against the 
entire family of Borgia, instituted a strict search after 
Lucrezabut all his exertions were vain: she was 
nowhere to b 3 found. 

No for, so soon as the news of the attack upon her 
brother’s palace reached her ears, Bhe had determined to 
provide for her own safety 5 and, aided by Faust, suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping from Rome. 

The day passed, we said, in excitement; and the Roman 
people began to imagine that they were never more 
destined to know peace and tranquillity. 

In the evening Pope Pius III. died; and several of the 
jnost influential cardinals, who hated the Orsini faction, 
-sent to offer their countenance and support to Caesar 
Borgia in his struggle with his enemies. These welcome 
tidings were received by him at midnight; and hope was 
again roused within his breast. 

Overcome by fatigue, he threw himself on a conch in 
one of the governor’s apartments; and his eyes were 
closing in slumber, when the door was opened cautiously. 

An individual, muffled in a cowl, and holding a lamp in 
one hand while he protected it against the draught with 
the other, entered the room. 

Caesar started up, and seized the sword which lay by 
his side. 

“ Fear nothing, my lord , 0 said the intruder : “I come 
-os a suppliant, and not as an enemy/* 

Then, placing the lamp on the table, this mysterious 
visitor threw aside his cowl, and revealed the countenance 
of Cardinal Julian do la Rovere. 

“What would yonr Eminence with me?’* demanded 
Caesar, in a suspicious tone, and still retaining his drawn 
sword in his hand. 

“Yonr lordship can command the majority of the 
Sacred College,” said Julian; “and I claim yonr sup¬ 
port. Raise me to the pontifical throne, and you shall 
yet crush your enemies.** 

“ Agreed !** exclaimed Ctesar. 

The conditions were then settled between these two 
individuals; and Julian de la Rovere withdrew. 

Thus did the defeated and almost ruined Borgia find 
himself courted by a candidate for the mitre-crown of 
Christendom! 

Nor was the result long dubious. The holy conclave 
assembled on the following morning in the Vatican it 
was deemed expedient, in consequence of the distracted 
state of Rome, to elect a sovereign without delay and 
Cmsar urged the cardinals on with unusual precipita¬ 
tion. 

At eleven o’clock in the forenoon the ballot was com¬ 
pleted, and Julian de la Rovere was chosen Pope. 


Scarcely had Michelotto entered Cses&r's chamber in 
the Castle of Saint Angelo, to communicate these tidings, 
when the clatter of martial weapons in the court on which 
the casements of the room looked, alarmed the Duke and 
his dependant. 

Hastening to the window, Caesar exclaimed, “ We are 
betrayed! The new Pope lias deceived me—the governor 
has betrayed us ! Michelotto, naught remains to us but 
to sell our lives as dearly as possible the Orsini are at 
hand!” 

“The Orsini are here!” thundered the well-known 
voice of Fabio, as the door was dashed open, and that 
chief, accompanied by Father Anselm, Walstein, Fritz, 
and others of his supporters, burst into the room. 

“ Perdition!” exclaimed Cassar: “ we are lost!” 

“Yes: yonr last hour is come, perfidious Borgia!" 
ejaculated Anselm, rushing upon the Duke with a long 
sharp dagger in his hand. 

“Wretch!” cried Faust, springing forward from the 
crowd on the threshold at the same moment, and avert¬ 
ing the furious blow, which the priest aimed at the 
Duke's heart: “the Borgias yet have friends!” and he 
hurled the disappointed priest to the farther side of the 
chamber. 

“ Thanks, noble Count of Anrana!” exclaimed Caesar: 
“this is the second time thou hast saved my life !** 

Fabio Orsino and his followers were so astounded by 
this sudden exploit,—performed, loo, by one whose 
presence amongst them they had not previously noticed,— 
that they stood rivetted to the spot in speechless surprise 
and dismay. 

“ Back, cowards!” exclaimed Faust, advancing 
prondly towards the group, without even drawing his 
sword, but at the same time his eye wandered for a 
moment towards a large iron ring which was fixed to a 
strong staple iu the wall at about breast-height“ back, 
cowards, I say!” he continued. “Is it thus that yc 
would assassinate an enemy in cold blood ? Back—back, 
I say! Look, Fabio Orsino, at yon writhing viper iu a 
sacred habit,” continued the Count, pointing with disdain 
towards Anselm, who was groaning with pain upon the 
floor. “ Would you know who your coadjutor is ? I will 
tell you! He is a wretch who has passed through the 
hands of the public executioner :—the ignominious halter 
has been round his neck : for twenty-six years have now 
elapsed since Ulric Kinis was hanged on the walls of 
Vienna :—and this man, whom ye call Father Anselm, is 
the resuscitated corpse of that self-same Ulric Kinis!” 

CHAPTER LXI. 

THE TRAP-DOOR IN THE CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO. 

It is impossible to describe the astonishment which pre¬ 
vailed amongst the Orsini when Faust thus denounced 
him whom they had known as Father Anselm. 

In that chivalrous age there was something revolting 
and abhorrent in the idea of having any connexion with 
a man who had been doomed to an infamous punishment 
of any kind. 

Fabio Orsino shared that feeling, which can scarcely be 
denominated a prejudice, in common with others: and 
he now suddenly learnt to look upon Father Anselm—or 
rather Ulric Kinis—with aversion and disgust. 

“Yes,” continued Faust; “ twenty-six years ago that 
man was condemned to death in Vienna; and he was 
executed in the presence of thousands. A gibbet was 
erected on the ramparts of the imperial capital; and 
Ulric Kinis w T as hanged thereto—hanged by the common 
executioner! The degrading halter was tied round his 
throat; and he was thrown from a ladder to swing in the 
air! A few minutes afterwards, when it was deemed that 
life was extinct, he was cut down; and the supposed 
corpse was sent to the surgeon of the criminal gaol for 
dissection. But Ulric was destined to escape that igno¬ 
minious catastrophe. The surgeon ordered the bodies,— 
for there were others executed at the same time, and for 
the same deed,—to be placed in the dissecting-room ready 
for auatomisation at night. Kinis came to his senses, 
and escaped. When the surgeon entered shortly after 
sunset be found that the door of the room had been 
forced, and one of the bodies was gone. On further ex¬ 
amination he perceived that a cloak which he had left in 
an adjoining cnamber hod disappeared, and a bureau was 
broken open, whence a sum of money had been abstracted. 
The truth flashed upon him : one of his subjects for the 
scalpel had revived ! The surgeon was doubtless afraid 
of being deemed an accomplice in the affair; and he held 
his tongue. Let Ulric Kims deny this if be can !'* 
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The miserable wretch rose slowly from the floor, and 
drawing the cowl over his countenance, said, in a hollow 
tone, “ Let me go—let me depart. I have no longer any 
business here!” 

The Orsini made way for him—drawing themselves far 
back on either side, so that not even their garments 
might touch those of an individual who had passed through 
the hands of the public executioner. 

As he passed Walstein, Kinis glanced at him significantly 
through the opening in his cowl; but even that vile im¬ 
postor—that degraded being who had himself so narrowly 
escaped death by the halter or tho wheel—averted his 
eyes. 

Fritz was less fastidious. 

“ For my part/* he said, 44 I don’t know why a man who 
has passed through the hands of the executioner should be 
treated as if he had the plague; and if all the rest desert 
him, I will remain faithful/* 

With these words, Fritz followed in the steps of TJlric 
Kinis ; and in a few moments those two individuals were 
out of sight. A 

“ My lord, said Faust, addressing himself to Fabio 
Orsino, “ let this exposure teach you to be more cautious 
whom you may in future choose as the instruments of 
your designs. As for the cowardly deed of assassination 
which you contemplated-” 

“ And by what right do you, a foreigner—a stranger, 
presume to dictate to the Orsini ?” demanded Fabio, in a 
stern and indignant voice. 

“ By a right which it will not be worth your while to 
dispute,” answered Faust, contemptuously, as he stood 
before Crcsar Borgia and Micheletto : “ the right of 
power ! Know you not that in this castle there are con¬ 
cealed trap-doors covering deep wells, and which may be 
made to open by merely touching a spring ? Have you 
never heard of the skill with which Marco Orsino—an 
ancestor of your own, m^ lord—contrived those terrible 
moans of annihilating an invading foe ?” 

“I have heard of such secret trap-doors and profound 
pits,” answered Orsino, impatiently ; 44 but I believe the 
tale to be one which has no other foundation than the 
brain of some romance-loving historian. Stand back, 
my lord Count—the last hour of the Borgias is at 
hand!” 

“ No—it is for you to stand back!” thundered Faust; 
“ora mine shall open beneath you! At this moment, 
proud noble, you and vour brave followers are quivering 
as it were upon the brink of eternity! For there is a 
trap-door beneath your feet: and here,” cried the Count, 
seizing hold of the iron ring which was fastened to the 
wall,— 44 here is the key of the secret spring that, at my 
will, will cause the floor to give way under you!” 

An exclamation of horror burst from the lips of 
Orsino’s followers ; but Fabio himself seemed yet in¬ 
credulous. 

“ Foolish—unbelieving noble!” ejaculated Faust; 44 re¬ 
treat while it is yet time. See—I will give thee a fair 
and befitting opportunity.” 

And, as he spoke, he withdrew his hand from the iron 
ring. 

At that moment Michelotto rushed to the ring, and 
turned it forcibly in its socket, ere Faust could seize 
upon his arm. 

The effect was instantaneous and terrible. 

A large square in the floor instantly gave way, falling 
downwards like a trap-door ; and Fabio Orsino, together 
with four or five of his supporters, were precipitated into 
a black and yawning gulf. 

Fearful were the shrieks and yells which they uttered 
as they fell headlong into that profound pit. 

In a moment there was a great splash of water at the 
bottom of the well; and tnose appalling outbursts Of 
human agony were continued for some minutes. The 
miserable wretches were struggling in the depths which 
•were destined to become their tomb. 

By degrees the cries and screams became fainter and 
fainter, as one after the other sank to rise no more. 

At length all was still. 

On one side of the hideous gulf now stood the five or six 
remaining sbirri who had followed Fabio Orsino on the 
present fatal occasion ; and on the other side were Faust, 
Cmsar, and Michelotto. 

The Orsini warriors were still gazing into the abyss, 
with unutterable horror depicted upon their counte¬ 
nances;—Faust stood in gloomy silence, his looks also 
plunged into thd* gulf ; while Caesar and Michelotto ex¬ 
changed glances expressive of triumph, and beaming 
with the ferocity of gratified revenge. 

At length Faust spoke. 


44 Depart,” said he, to the Orsini condotteiri on the op- 
osite side of the abyss: “ ye have no longer any business 
ere.” 

The men to whom these words were addressed did not 
hesitate to obey the order they conveyed. 

“The past cannot be recalled,” exclaimed Faust, turn¬ 
ing towards Cassar and Michelotto; “ but I could have 
wished that this sad catastrophe had not occurred.” 

“ They sought our lives like cowardly assassins, instead 
of in honourable fight,” said Caesar; “ and Michelotto 
acted well. At the same time, noble Count, onr heartfelt 
thanks are duo unto thee, for the part which thou hast 
enacted in this day's peril. But tell me how thou earnest 
so opportunely to our aid.” 

“ Yesterday morning,” replied the Count, “ I conducted 
her Highness Lucreza in safety from Rome, and protected 
her duriug a considerable portion of her journey towards 
Ferrara. She implored me, when I left her, to assist you 
against your enemies. I promised to fulfil her desire to 
the utmost of my power ; and I came back to Rome. 
For your sister’s safety you need entertain no fear: she 
is by this time far beyond the reach of her enemies. Last 
evening on my return to the city, I heal'd that Father 
Anselm had been searching for ner, and that he was 
resolved to have your lifo also. His history was known 
to me—no matter how. I knew that you had taken 
refuge in this fortress, and I resolved to protect yon to 
the utmost of my power. When the election of Julian de 
la Rovere was declared, Fabio Orsino had an immediate 
but brief audience of the new Pontiff. You may divine 
what took place between them, since that interview was 
followed by the visit of Fabio, Anselm,—or rather Ulrio 
Kinis,—and their sbirri, to this chamber. I bore them 
company, and was in time to save you, and tear the mask 
from the visage of the man whose dagger so nearly drank 
your life’s blood.” 

“ My eternal gratitude is your due,” said Caesar. '•* But 
by what fortunate circumstance had you learnt the exist¬ 
ence of so terrible a means of destruction as that which 
yawns at our feet ? for that wa3 a secret unknown even 
to me.” 

“ Pardon me if I cannot satisfy your curiosity,” replied 
Faust. “ My means of information are great: but they 
are also mysterious. Let it suffice that I have saved thy 
life. And now, if thon wilt follow my counsel, thou wilt 
do well—for Rome abounds m dangers which thou canst 
not long avoid.” 

“ Speak,” saul Caesars “ you are a friend too staunch, 
and an adviser too keen for me to neglect the counsel that 
you may proffer.” 

“ Disguise yourself in the garb of a monk, and quit 
Rome,” returned Faust. “ Proceed to Ostia, and thence 
embark for Spezzio. The way will then be open for you 
to reach Ferrara in safety. You may yet consolidate your 
power as Prince of the Romagna territory; but you never 
again can hold the office of (xeneral of the Roman armies, 
nor control the election of a Pope. Depart—time i& 
precious—Julian de la Rovere is your enemy—and tho 
Orsini have a new injury to avenge.” 

As he spoke, he pointed towards the yawning gulf.” 
“And you, Count,” exclaimed Cmsar, significantly,— 
“ do you propose to join my sister at Ferrara ?” 

“ No,” answered Faust, coldly: “ to speak truth, I am 
weary of the cause of the Borgias. I will—because I can— 
protect your escape from Rome to Ostia; and there I shall 
quit you.” 

“ You have soon become fatigued of the blandishments 
of Lucreza,” observed Ctesar, biting his lips to suppress 
the emotions which Fanst's cold indifference had pro¬ 
voked. 

“ I care not if I tell you,” answered the Count, “ that 
your sister Lucreza is so stained with past crimes and so 
ready to perpetrate new ones, that I—yes, even I—recoil 
in horror from such a fiend beneath the shape of an 
angel.” 

“ My lord!—this to me?” ejaculated Caesar,raising his 
sword in a menacing manner. 

44 You urged me to reveal the truth—and I have gratified 
you,” said Faust, not even appearing to notice the 
threatening posture of the Duke: then deliberately ad¬ 
vancing towards the ring, he turned it back into its former 
osition, and the trap-door rose once more level with the 
oor of the apartment. “ Come,” he added, turning 
towards Borgia; “ if thon wilt follow my counsel, there is 
no time to lose.” 

Cajsar swallowed his spite and suppressed his indigna¬ 
tion for the first time in his life; but he felt overawed— 
and he scarcely knew why—in the presence of an individual 
whom he had more than once seen manifest the possession 
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of power, means, and resources of an extraordinary 
nature. The impunity with which Faust had drunk the 
poisoned wine which was handed to him by mistake at 
the banquet,—the facility with which ho had cleared a 
passage amongst the crowds and even overawed them at 
Alexander’s funeral,—the suddenness with which he had 
ere now appeared on the scene to avert the knife of Ulric 
Kinis from its deadly aim,—the intimacy which he ex¬ 
hibited, although a comparative stranger in Rome, in 
respect to the secrets of the Castle of Saint Angelo,—the 
coolness with w hich lie contemplated, or rather defied 
danger,—and the confidence with which ho spoke of being 
enabled to ensure Cmsar’s safe retreat from Rome,—an 
these circnmstance3 Hashed to the memory of the Duke of 
Valentinois, and appeared, in their aggregate, to signify 
a power which being unaccountable, overawed even the 
bold, fearless, and desperate nature of a Borgia. 

Ctcsar accordingly thought fit to follow the advice of 
the Count of Aurana. Michelotto was despatched to 
fetch the necessary disguises ; and in a short time he re¬ 
turned with three ecclesiastical habits. 

Clad in these garments, Faust, Caesar, and Michelotto 
issued without molestation from tho Castle of Saint 
Angelo. Thence they proceeded to the Tiber, where they 
entered a boat, which, by the aid of a large sail and the 
tide, soon conveyed them to Ostia. 

On landing at that seaport, Fanst placed a heavy bag of 
gold in Csesar’s bands, saying, “ Yon are now Eafe from 
the pursuit of your enemies. Farewell—it is probable that 
we may never see each other again.” 

“Farewell, noble Count,” exclaimed the Duke of 
Valentinois. “ But one word ere we part:—wherefore 
have you manifested so much interest in my cause ?” 

“ Partially for the sake of your beautiful sister 
Lucreza,” answered Faust; “ and partially because I 
have a kindred feeling in favour of a bold, ambitious, and 
desperate man like you.” 

And with these words, Faust hurried away. 

“That is a strange and mysterious being,” said Csesar, 
contemplating the Count’s receding form with admira¬ 
tion. “ He seems to possess some power—some influence 
which I cannot comprehend. It is well known that he 
raised himself suddenly and in a moment from the depths 
of obscurity to tho pinnacle of wealth, rank, and pro¬ 
sperity ; and no one can tell precisely how.” 

“ Perchance he hath dealings with the Evil One,** said 
Michelotto. 

“ Nay,” returned the Duke, laughing: “ if Satan made 
compacts with mortals, as romancists state and as nursery 
tales recite, he would long ago have sought to enlist the 
Borgias in his service.” 

“Perhaps he considers tho Borgias do his work so well 
of their own accord, that there is no need of inducements 
on his part,” observed Michelotto, carelessly. 

But scarcely were the words uttered, when Caesar and 
the sbirro started with some degree of trepidation ; for 
it seemed to them as if a low, mocking, fiend-like laugh 
rang in their ears. 

“ It was fancy,” said Caesar, recovering his presence of 
mind. 

“Yes—it was the imagination,” added Michelotto. 
“ Still, it is said that many a true word is spoken in jest; 
and when I ere now let fall that lightsome observation, I 
nnjy have uttered a grand fact.” 

The Duke made no reply, but hastened towards the 
harbour for the purpose of hiring a vessel to take him 
and his dependant to Spezzio. 

CHAPTER IiXII. 

THE INN AT KEMBERG. 

It was now the month of August, 1497; and the golden 
harvests around the city of Wittenberg filled the hearts 
of the tillers of the soil with hope and rejoicing. 

We must request the readers to accompany ns to the 
little village of Kemberg, to whioh we introduced them at 
the opening of our tale. 

Mine host of the Black Swan was sitting upon the 
bench beneath the antique portico of his hostel regaling 
himself with a flagon of home-brewed beer, the nut-brown 
hne of which was as clear as that of the finest juice of the 
grape. 

Messer Herman had risen to be a man of some authority 
in the village. He exercised the functions of local magis¬ 
trate ; and this circumstance, added to the existence of a 
vague rumour that he was in some degree connected with 
the Secret Tribunal, invested him with an air of import¬ 
ance which, by his manner and speech, he took good care 
to maintain. 


Tho evening was gradually becoming more obscure; 
and already was the broad disc of the sun concealed 
beneath the western hills, when a horseman, coming 
from a south-eastern direction, rode up to the Black 
Swan. 

Mine host did not condescend to move from his seat: 
he observed that the traveller was unattended, and that 
his garb was plain, though neat and of good materials; 
but Messer Herman could not think, as a magistrate, of 
exhibiting any particular civility towards a person who 
had no lacquey, and whose baggage consisted of a small 
valise strapped to the back part of the saddle. 

The landlord accordingly contented himself with ex¬ 
claiming, “What, hoi Ludwig, yon lazy loon! Here's 
a traveller at the door 1 ”—and he then refreshed himself 
with another stoup of the generous home-brewed. 

Ludwig made his appearance in the shape of a deformed 
ostler, with a shaggy head of hair so entangled and so 
filled with bits of straw that at first sight it seemed an 
artificial tegument instead of a natural covering. 

Dragging himself slowly along, he approached the 
horseman, whom he assisted to dismount, * 

“ Can I bo accommodated with entertainment and 
lodging for the night ?” inquired the traveller. 

“ Ah I marry, can you—for money,” answered Lttdwig. 

“ I require nothing on any other terms,” said the young 
man—for such he was. “But here is worthy Messer 
Herman, looking as well as ever ; and surely I cannot be 
so altered that he fails to recollect me.” 

“ By tho best bin in my cellar, this must be excellent 
Messer Pianalla!” exclaimed the host, who had at first 
prepared himself to reprove the familiarity of his guest in 
venturing a remark upon the magisterial health. 

“ Yes—it is Otto Piaualla who now addresses you,” said 
our young friend, laughing. “ But yon will oblige me by 
ordering your folks to bustle a little in preparing my 
supper; for I am both hungry and thirsty.” 

“ Ludwig, tell the cook to brand a chicken and serve it 
with a nice rasher,” exclaimed Herman, forgetting his 
magisterial dignity in the real pleasure which he ex¬ 
perienced in seeing one whom he had'known from child¬ 
hood, and whose amiable qualities had been proverbial 
in the whole neighbourhood. “ Your supper, good 
youth, shall be ready soon ;—so much for your hunger. 
As for your thirst, assuage it now with a stoup of this 
home-brewed.” 

Pianalla accepted tho landlord's courteous offer, and 
seated himself on the bench to chat for half an hour until 
his supper was prepared. 

“ I shall be compelled to have your meal served in the 
public room, Messer Otto,” said mine host, after a brief 
pause; “for the ouly parlour of which the Black Swan 
can boast is occupied by two strangers—not strangers 
either, altogether-but of that no matter.” 

“Spare your apologies, worthy Herman,” said Otto; 
“ I am no courtly gallant who seeks luxury. A hard crust 
on a plain board is sufficient for me.” 

“ What news of your sister Ida ?” inquired the host. “ I 
heard of her union with a powerful noble- 

“ Speak not of her,” said Pianalla, mournfully. “ She 
no longer breathes the air of this world.” 

“ So young—and to be no more !” exclaimed the land¬ 
lord. 

“She died by violence,” observed the artist^hastily. 
“ But, pr’ythee, lot ns change the discourse " > 

“ We will so; and you snail tell me what brings you 
again into these parts. Methought that you would make 
a fortune in Vienna.” 

“I struggled long with poverty and neglect,” replied 
Otto; “ but it was my good destiny to be instrumental in 
rendering a great service to a nobleman of honourable 
mind and generous disposition; and, by liis aid, I am 
placed in more prosperous circumstances. As to the 
business that brings me into these parts, it is no secret. 
The Lady of Aurana has not seen her father, the Baron of 
Rosenthal, for four years; and she has charged me with 
letters to his lordship. I gladly undertook the mission, 
inasmuch as I felt an anxiety to visit a neighbourhood 
dear to my childhood ; and, moreover,” added the young 
artist, “ I am now possessed of means to enable me to 
place a stone upon my mother’s grave.” 

“ You were always a good son,” said Messer Herman; 
“and you do not forget your parent because she is no 
more.’ 

At this moment a buxom lass, the landlord’s niece, came 
to inform Otto that his supper was read?; and as he rose 
to enter the hostel, the girl hastily whispered to her uncle, 
“ Those two persons in the parlour desire your presence 
immediately.' 
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While the artist was discussing the yiands that he found 
spread upon the table in the pnblic room, the landlord re¬ 
paired to the parlour, which was situate on the first floor, 
and the windows of which commanded a front view. 

As he placed his left hand upon the latch of the door, 
Herman removed his cap with the right; and his magis¬ 
terial dignity sank into something very closely resembling 
servile submissiveness. 

On entering the room, ho closed the door carefully 
behind him, and bowed low to Father Anselm (for so we 
had better continue to call him, as he himself still retained 
that name), who was seated in company with Fritz at a 
table whereon stood a flask of wine and capacious 
drinking-cups. 

“ Sit down, Herman/' said Father Anselm. “ You ere 
now received a new guest. I recognised him from the 
window.’* 

“ Does your reverence know him ?" exclaimed the 
landlord, with some manifestation of alarm,—for he was 
by no means at a loss to perceive that there was no¬ 
thing cordial in Anselm’s manner when speaking of the 
new arrival. 

" Yes—I know him well. He is Otto Pianalla ; and 
his name is on the black page of the registry of the Vehm. 
Two months ago at Vienna he received a summons by 
means of the Cord and Dagger,” continued Anselm in a 
low but stern tone: “ and he did not obey it. He has 
been judged and condemned by default. Chance has 
sent him this evening to the place where he must meet 
his fate. You will lodge him in the Wainscot Chamber 
to-night." 

The countenance of the landlord fell. Ho dared not 
remonstrate against the command of a Free Count of the 
Secret Tribunal: his oath of membership bound him to 
sacrifice " all considerations, of kihdred, relationship , 
friendship , amity, interest, and love, to the service of the 
Holy Vehm —and he was also well aware that any 
attempt on his part to save a young man whom he really 
liked would be visited on his own head by the signal ven¬ 
geance of the Bloody League. 

He therefore assumed an air of composnre as quickly 
as he could, and bowed an aequiesceuee in the commands 
of the chief. 

“ You may retire,” said Father Anselm ; " and see that 
you are cautious in your discourse with Otto Pianalla. 
Let not a word fall from you that may induce him to 
suspect our presence in your house. In an hour we shall 
be prepared for supper, which you will bring to us with 
your own hands.” 

Herman bowed once more, and left the room with a 
heavy heart. 

The unhappy man hastened to liis own chamber, and 
throwing himself upon the bed, reflected on the order 
which he had just received. 

“I have known Otto from childhood," ho thought 
within himself; “ and it is cruel that he should find liis 
death beneath my roof. I cannot do it—and yet I dare 
not save him ! My own life would be the sacrifice! Holy 
Virgin protect us both I What can I do ? If I warn him 
of his peril, and pnt him on his guard, I shall be sus- 
|>ected all the same. Woe be to the day when I first 
joined the Bloody League! It respects no Christian 
duties—has no sympathy with any ties of the heart, 
however sacred! Alas ! what can I do ? To save him 
would be to ruin myself! He must die, then—he must 
die! and it is my hand that will guide him to destruc¬ 
tion." 

An hour passed while the landlord lay reasoning with 
himself; and his reflections ended, as the reader may 
suppose, iu a reluctant determination to do his duty 
towards the Holy Vehm ! 

He descended to the kitchen, and thence carried up the 
supper prepared for Father Anselm and Fritz. Having 
performed this duty with an affected composure which 
but indifferently concealed the acute anguish of his heart, 
he returned to the kitchen, and said to his niece, " You 
will conduct Messer Pianalla to the Wainscot Chamber, 
when it shall suit him to retire. I am about to withdraw 
to my own room—for I feel somewhat indisposed. Good 
night.” 

And the landlord hastened to his bed-chamber. 

The girl had only resided with her uncle for a few 
weeks, and was unaware of the dread import of the com¬ 
mand which she had received. She knew that the Wain¬ 
scot Chamber was not often appropriated to the use of the 
ts who stopped at the hotel; but the circumstance 
not awakened in her mind the remotest suspicion of 
the dread influence which governed the destinies of those 
few to whom the apartment was ever allotted. She there* 


fore looked upon the order which she had received in 
the light of a mere domestic arrangement on the part of 
her uncle, and did not devote a second thought to the 
matter. 

It was now ten o’clock; and Pianalla was thinking 
of the propriety of retiring for the night, when it struck 
him that he would pay a visit to the stable and assure 
himself that his steed was well cared for, as he entertained 
but a limited notion of the honesty of the hump-backed 
ostler. 

Scarcely had he left the room, when a man, enveloped 
in a cloak, and exhibiting a sadly travel-soiled appear¬ 
ance, entered the hostel, tne front door of which was still 
standing open. 

The landlord’s niece instantly made her appearance to 
learn his pleasure. 

" My good lass,” said the traveller, in a hurried tone, 
and casting an anxious glance around, " I have certain 
enemies near at hand, and you must conceal me. Here— 
take this piece of gold,—it will buy thee a trinket for thy 1 
Sunday attire;—and hasten to conduct me to a chamber.” 

" Enemies, sir!” exclaimed the girl. " Have you been 
attacked on the highway p” 

" Yes—yes,” regjied tne man, more impatiently still. 
“ But tarry not to ask me questionslead me to a 
chamber, and give me a flagon of wine, for I am cruelly 
athirst.” 

" There is not a vacant room in the house, , sir, ” said 
the girl. "The only bed-chamber to spare is to be 
allotted to a traveller who has stepped round to the 
stables : but I can make you a comfortable couch on the 
chairs in the public room-” 

"No—no," interrupted the man; “I must have a 
chamber to myself. Give me the one allotted to the 
traveller whom you mentioned; and doubtless—to oblige 
so pretty a girl as yourself—he will consent to any other 
arrangement you may propose.” 

" But my uncle, sir- 

"No more words," cried the stranger, sternly: 11 show 
me to the spare room; and another piece of gold shall be 
yonrs in the morning.” 

This inducement was sufficient to dispel all farther 
hesitation on the part of the landlord’s niece: and, 
taking a lamp in her hand, she led the way to the 
Wainscot Chamber. 

For she reasoned thus within herself 

" It cannot matter to my uncle who occupies the 
Wainscot Chamber, provided he be well paid for the ac¬ 
commodation he affords. This traveller seems liberal 
even to profusion ; and two pieces of gold are to be earned 
in a few hours—whereas I should not gain so much in a 

S ear under other circumstances. As for Messer Pianalla, 
e appears so gentle—so kind—and so good a young man, 
that he will not object to “any arrangement which I may 
make for his night's rest. Moreover, I have not told him 
as yet any particular chamber was intended for him 
and thus it will be easy to make all smooth and com¬ 
fortable." 

She accordingly conducted the new-comer to the 
Wainscot Chamber. 

" A flagon of wine and some hot water," said the man, 
as he received the lamp from her )umkL 
These demands were speedily complied with; and the 
guest bolted the door of the apartment immediately after 
the girl had left it. 

When she desoended onoe more to the public room.Otto 
Pianalla had returned from the stables. 

" It is fortunate that I visited my horse," he observed 
to the landlord's niece; "for that groom of yours had 
sadly neglected the poor animal. I have, however, done 
the duty which Ludwig, as methinks you call him, should 
have performed. And now, maiden, I will thank thee to 
conduct mo to my chamber." 

The girl commenced a variety of excuses for the in¬ 
different accommodation which she was compelled to 
offer the guest: but Otto cut her short by observing, " I 
have already assured Messer Herman that I am no courtly 
gallant who can only sleep on down. Tell me where I 
may lay my head—and that will suffice." 

The girl was overjoyed at this .complaisance on the 
part of Otto Pianalla; and she bustled actively about to 
spread him a comfortable bed iu the public room. 

The artist was well contented with the arrangement 
the landlord’s niece retired to her own apartment;—and 
in a few minutes profound silenoe reignect throughout the 
inn. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

A NIGHT OF STRANGE ADVENTURES. 

The moment the traveller, who had shown so much per¬ 
tinacity in obtaining a private apartment, was installed 
in the Wainscot Chamber of the Black Swan tavern, and 
the door had closed behind the landlord’s niece, he threw 
aside his cloak, and drank a deep draught from the flagon 
* of wine which he had ordered. 

Then, by means of the hot water, he proceeded to 
cleanse his garments, which were stained with blood— 
those tale-telling marks being still damp, as if only re¬ 
cently imprinted. 

44 It was strange,** muttered the man to himself, as he 
was thus employed : “the voice of the traveller seemed 
familiar to me ; but the road was so dark with the shade 
of the huge overhanging trees, where I attacked him, 
that I could not obtain a glimpse of his features. And 
how he struggled!—how desperately he fought! 4 Vil¬ 
lain, unhand me l* was all he said; but the tone was not 
strange to mo. And yet it may be mere fancy on my 
yart! Curses on these stains: how obstinate they arc! 
Old women’s tales declare that human blood, when spilled I 
by the murderer’s hand, cannot be q^aced; and of a 1 
surety the assertion seems verified now. Idiot that I am 
to allow myself thus to be overawed by a superstitious 
prejudice. Yes—for one has disappeared: it is the mark 
of the water that I now perceive. And there—another 
is effaced ! Suspicion will not attach itself to me. Never¬ 
theless I must be off early in the morning, ere the body 
be discovered. Unfortunate wretch that I am in all my 
undertakings! Although I want gold badly enough, 
Heaven knows!—I required a horse still more; and per- 
adventure I should not have attacked the traveller for 
his purse, had he been on foot. No—for in the dark it 
was impossible to see whether he were in a condition that 
denoted the possession of a purse worth taking! But it 
was his horse I coveted—his horse that was the induce¬ 
ment for me to attack him. Then, just at the very 
moment when, by a lucky and desperate blow, I over¬ 
powered him, the horse takes fright and scampers away 
—Heaven can only tell where! Maledictions on such ill- 
fortune!" 

The man applied himself to tho wine-flagon once more, 
and, after imbibing a second deep draught, continued the 
cleansing of his garments, and also the soliloquy :— 

44 And yet I need scarcely complain! If I lost the noble 
steed that would have saved me many a weary steep on 
foot, along these vile roads, I gained a well-filled purse 
and a good cloak. Would it not excite suspicion here, I 
might purchase A horse in this village. But no: that 
would be imprudent. A man who seeks an inn at a late 
hour and insists on having a private room—and who, 
perhaps, showed some embarrassment of manner in the 
presence of that girl—would come badly off, were he to 
sport his gold too freely, just at the time when a murdered 
traveller is perhaps found at scarcely two leagues* distance. 
No—I must be up at daybreak, and move on. France is 
now the country for me! If I can only contrive to reach 
Paris with a well-filled purse, I will play the German 
nobleman in a manner so perfect that every heiress will 
be ready to throw herself into my arms. I can then also 
send on some trustworthy persons to Vienna, to bargain 
with Faust for the surrender of certain papers which I 
have about me! Ah! it was a good thought of mine, to 
stool them from Ida’s room one day! Oh ! how I long 
to see the gay French capital. Germany is dangerous; 
its atmosphere is laden with peril for me. Italv I detest. 
Plenty to do and little recompense seemed the fate of all 
those who served the Orsini. Oh ! the Borgias were the 
family to pay liberally. Would that I never -joined the 
ranks of Caesar's enemies. And yet the Duke nimself is, 
by all accounts, a wanderer and an exile : so, perhaps, I 
might still have found myself but one remove above a 
beggar—as I lately have been. And now all the stains 
have disappeared. Good! I will snatch a few hours’ 
sleep ; and at daybreak—off !’* 

The man emptied the wine-flask, and retired to rest, 
having previously extinguished the lamp. 

In a few moments he was buried in a profound slumber. 

An hour passed :—it was now midnight. 

Suddenly one of the panels in a recess at that end of the 
room which faced the bed, was cautiously opened; and 
Father Anselm, enveloped in his cowl and hood, thrust his 
body half through the aperture. 

He listened attentively ; and the deep respiration of the 
occupant of the chamber met his ears. 

44 He sleeps,** said Father Anselm, in a low whisper, to 
Fritz, who stood close behind him in the corridor which 


led from their room to the secret means of communication 
with the Wainscot Chamber. 

Fritz held a lamp, which he shaded with his hand* 

“ Will you have the light?** he asked, also in a tone 
scarcely audible. 

“ No,’’ replied Anselm. 44 A man in a narrow bed is a 
good mark for even the most clumsy hand that ever 
w ielded dagger. Remain thou here : in a minute nil will 
be over.’’ 

The bloody-minded chief of the Holy Vehm then passed 
his body completely through the aperture,—regulating 
his movements, however, with the greatest caution, so as 
not to disturb the sleeper; and in a few moments he stood 
in the Wainscot Chamber—that fatal room where many a 
traveller had received tho dread summons of the Cord and 
Dagger, and where also many a life had been sacrificed to 
the sanguinary decrees of the Secret Tribunal! 

Drawing his long dagger from its sheath beneath hb 
ecclesiastical garment, the Free Count approached the 
bed. 

The moonbeams struggled faintly through the dingy 
casement, and enabled Fritz from the aperture in the 
recess to watch the tall dark form that, like the demon of 
vengeance, was advancing towards the couch where the 
unsuspecting sleeper lay. 

But those beams reached not the bed itself ; else would 
the assassin have perceived that the counten&noe of its 
occupant was not that of Otto Pianalla. 

Father Anselm passed his hand gently over the bed- 
I clothes, to gain an accurate idea of the precise position 
I of his victim; then, grasping the dagger firmlv in his 
I ri^ht hand, he dealt a fearful blow at the sleeper s heart. 

| The couch shook with the sadden spasm that convulsed 
the frame of the murdered man;—and the next moment 
all was still—all was over! 

But scarcely had Father Anselm regained the corridor 
and closed the panel, when a violent knocking at the front 
door of the inn raised every echo through the establish¬ 
ment. 

The landlord, who had not closed his eyes since he 
retired to his chamber,—so profoundly was he afflicted at 
the fate which he supposed to be in reserve for Otto 
Pianalla, even if it had not already overtaken him,— 
thrust his head from the window, and demanded the 
meaning of that midnight summons. 

“ My master has been waylaid and cruelly treated," 
replied a man on horseback, with the form of a human 
being, apparently senseless, lying in front of him across 
the animal; and the individual who spoke was evidently 
a foreigner, for his German was marked with a strong 
Italian accent. 

44 In this case ye shall not tarry long at my gate," said 
Herman ; and in a few moments he slipped on a portion of 
his clothing, and descended with a lamp in his hand. 

He immediately assisted the horseman to alight; and 
the two together conveyed the senseless individual into 
the tavern. Ludwig was hastily summoned to take charge 
of the new-comer’s steed; and Herman threw open the 
door of the public room, saying, 44 This way, good friend. 
We will examine your master’s ailments ; and, if need be, 
the village leech shall be summoned without delay." 

They entered the room, bearing between them the sense¬ 
less form which they placed in a large arm-chair. Then 
Herman hastened to retch the lamp which he had left in 
.the passage. When he reappeared, his eyes fell upon, the 
couch which had been arranged on the chairs by his 
niece; and to his farther surprise, he beheld a person 
sitting up in the temporary bed, and surveying with 
mingled suspicion and alarm the scene that had disturbed 
him. 

“Who are you, worthy friend?" exclaimed the host, 
approaching the couch; 44 and how came you hither ?** 

“ You saw me arrive this evening, good Messer Her¬ 
man," replied Otto Pianalla: “ but it is rather for me to 
ask-" 

“Merciful heaven!** ejaculated the landlord, so over¬ 
come by astonishment that he nearly let the lamp fall 

from his hands. “ How happens it that you-you-" 

i “ Pr’ythee cease that useless discourse, and come to the 
aid of my master,’’ exclaimed the newly-arrived traveller. 
“ He breathes—he opens his eyes—he recovers !** added 
the man, in a joyful tone. “ Hasten, good landlord— 
bring wine!** 

44 Where am I ?" murmured the wounded individual, 
from whose forehead the blood was oozing. 

44 In safety, my lord," was the answer given by the de¬ 
pendant. 44 Now, landlord—why dost thou remain staring 
so stupidly upon yon guest whom our coming has disturbed 
from nis slumbers ? Bring wine, I say." 
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Herman’s ears had canght the words “ my lord,’* in 
finite of the wildness of his snrprise at finding Otto 
Pianalla in that apartment; and in his heart he was re¬ 
joiced to think that his young guest had escaped the 
vengeance of Father Anselm. Thus, the hope of having 
received into his establishment a good customer, in the 
person of one whose noble rank was revealed to him 
hy the above-mentioned phrase, and the relief which his 
mind experienced in respect to Pianalla, triumphed tem¬ 
porarily over his dread of being deemed a traitor by tne 
agents of the Velim, and induced him to bustle about to 
procure all that was necessary to restore the wounded 
man. 

Otto Pianalla, on his side, had in the meantime risen 
from his couch; and, hastily throwing on a portion of 
his garments, he approached to offer his services in un¬ 
dressing the nobleman and placing him on the conch 
which he had just left. 

The dependant gladly accepted the aid so generously 
volunteered ; and by the time the landlord returned 
with wine, vinegar, water, and bandages, the wounded 
nobleman was placed in a more comfortable position than 
in the arm-chair, and was partially divested of his attire. 
“Where am I, Michelotto ?'* he murmured again. 

“ Your Highness is in safety/* was the answer. “ But 
pray compose yourself. A draught of this wine will rivive 
your lordship : its flavour is none of the worst.** 

“ The best in my cellar is at the disposal of his High¬ 
ness/* said Herman, whose quick ear had not failed to 
catch this still loftier title which was addressed to the 
wounded man. 

Caasar Borgia—for it was he—placed his lips to the cup 
which Michelotto presented him, and sipped a small por¬ 
tion of its contents. The colour came faintly back to his 
pale cheeks, and a scintillation of its wonted fires sparkled 
in his eye. 

“ Your Highness feels better?** said Michelotto, almost 
tenderly—for the attachment of the sbirro to his master 
was unbounded. 

“ Yes—I am better,’* returned Caesar, in a feeble tone. 
“ But my head—my head !** 

And he fell back on the conch, overpowered by a sudden 
access of acute pain. 

Otto Pianalla approached with a vessel containing 
fresh water, and bathed the temples of the wounded 
prince. When the clotted blood was washed away, a 
wide and gaping wound was discovered on the forehead. 

“It is severe—but not mortal,” said Michelotto, who 
had seen too much of wounds, cuts, and other hurts with 
which warfaring persons are familiar, not to have gathered 
some experience in such matters. 

“ I will bandago it carefully,’* observed Otto ; and he 
proceeded to execute his humane task with as much 
rapidity and delicacy as possible. 

Seeiug that the work of restoration was going on so 
well, the laudlord lighted another lamp, and slipped from 
the room for a few minutes; for he was profoundly 
anxious to solve a mystery which filled him with doubts, 
misgivings, and alarms. 

Stealing to his niece’s chamber, he knocked gently at 
the door. The girl, who had been aroused by the new 
arrivals at the inn, was up and dressing herself, under the 
impression that her services might be required below. 

“I was on the point of coming down-stairs, uncle/* 
said the maiden, partially opening the door, and thrust¬ 
ing forth her head. “ Do the strangers require supper ?’* 
“ Hush ! ask no questions, but answer mine/* returned 
the landlord. “Wherefore didst thou make a bod for 
Messer Pianalla in the public room ?** 

And, as he spoke, Herman cast a scrutinizing glance 
upon the girl’s countenance, on which the light of his 
lamp fell. 

“ To tell yon the truth, dear uncle/' was the immediate 
reply, “ another traveller came after you had retired to 
your chamber-’* 

“ Another traveller!'* repeated the landlord, in alarm, 
for a fearful suspicion suddenly entered his mind. 

“ Yes/' continued the girl, not noticing the peculiarity 
of her relative’s manner; “ and he insisted so earnestly 

upon having a private sleeping-apartment-** 

“Merciful heavens !” interrupted the host; “ and you 
placed him in the Wainscot Chamber ?*' 

“ I did, dear uncle; but pray be not offended. I thought 

there could be no harm-’* 

“ Perdition !'* cried Herman; “ why did you not execute 

my commands ? “ You know not-’* 

“ Neither need she know anything/* murmured a voice 
in the landlord's ear; and at the same time Herman felt 
a heavy hand laid upon his shoulder. 


He turned, and beheld Father Anselm. 

“ You need not leave your room—you are not wantod 
—retire to bed again,” stammered the landlord to his 
niece ; and he himself hastily closed the door. 

He then mechanically followed Father Anselm to the 
room occupied by him and Fritz. 

“ I overheard all that passed between you and your 
niece/* said Anselm, “ and can thereforeacanit*you of all 
blame in this affair. It is, however, clear that an awful 
mistake has been made, and-’* 

“ Is the deed done?” demanded Herman, in a low and 
hoarse tone. 

“A deed is done,” answered Anselm, “and cannot bo 
recalled. But the intended victim has escaped.*' 

“ Just heaven ! an innocent man has been murdered !” 
exclaimed the landlord. “ What a lamentable misadven¬ 
ture ! Oh ! what a fearful thing !'* 

“ Hush this moaning for a matter that cannot be 
amended 1” cried Anselm, impatiently. “ Do you know 
who your new guests are ? I heard the man on horseback 
speak to you on his arrival; and his voice strangely re¬ 
sembles one that is familiar to me. Nevertheless-** 

“ That man is only a servant, or dependant,'* answered 
the landlord; “ and his master, who is cruelly wounded 
—I know’ not how—is a lord, a highness-” 

“Ah! then mv suspicions are well founded!” ejacu¬ 
lated Anselm. “And yet how strange! What business 
can they have in this neighbourhood?” he added, in a 
musing t<me. 

“ The nobleman called his servitor by the name of 
Michelotto,” observed the host, recalling this circum¬ 
stance to mind when he perceived that Anselm was in¬ 
terested in the new-comers. 

“Then there can be no doubt as to the other one!” 
cried the chief of the Velim. “Oh! these are joyous 
tidings,” he continued, a smile relaxing his harsh and 
forbidding conntenance. “ Vengeance is now within my 
reach—vengeance on him who exposed me—who heaped 
ashes upon my head—who covered me with shame in the 
presence of one of the haughtiest nobles of Rome !” 

“ Who is this Prince that has so mortally offended 
your reverence?” inquired the landlord. 

“The Duke of Valentino is—Caesar Borgia f” returned 
Father Anselm. “ But I shall know full well how to 
avenge myself upon him !*' 

Thus saying, he cast a significant look upon Fritz, who 
was standing near, and who listened in mute surprise to 
the conversation which revealed to him the awful mis¬ 
take that had been committed in respect to the occupant 
of the Wainscot Chamber, and also the presence of Caesar 
Borgia with his favourite sbirro at the inn. 

“ Yes,” observed Fritz : “ the Cord and Dagger are as 
terrible to princes as peasants.” 

“ Let us now pay a visit to the Wainscot Chamber, and 
ascertain if the traveller who ere now met his fate there 
by the error of your niece possesses any papers which 
may inform us of his name and station,” said Father 
Anselm. “ But one word, mine host, while the subject 
is fresh in my memory; as you value your life, let not 
Caesar Borgia nor his dependant suspect that either my¬ 
self or our faithful Fritz are lodgers in the Black Swan.” 

The landlord signified with a bow his obedience to his 
command. 

CHAPTER LXIV. 

THE SECRET3 OF THE WAINSCOT CHAMBER. 

Father Anselm took the lamp and led the way to the 
Wainscot Chamber, Fritz following with his accustomed 
rude indifference of manner, and the landlord with a 
beating heart and a haggard countenance. 

They advanced towards the bed, the sheets of which 
were saturated with blood. 

But the moment the glare of the lamp fell upon the 
pale and distorted countenance of the corpse, an exclama¬ 
tion of surprise burst simultaneously from the lip3 of 
Father Anselm and Fritz. 

“Is it possible? Gregory Walstein!” cried the Free 
Count of the Holy Vehm. “ Yes :—he who deserted mo 
in the time of my need—in the hour of my disgrace—has 
received his death from my hand! Good Herman,” 
added he, turning towards the landlord, “ there is not so 
much to deploro as thou thinkest in this error. That 
man was a dangerous member of the League, and it is as 
well that his idle, tattling tongue and drunken Buf¬ 
fooneries should be thus put an end to for ever. But let 
us examine his garments.” 

The clothes of the murdered man were speedily rifled. 
I First there appeared a handsome and wett-filled purse. 
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embroidered with armorial bearings, beneath which were 
the cyphers, “ G. B." 

“Ah!" exclaimed Father Anselm, “the heraldic 
blazonry and the initials of Crnsar Borgia! Doubtless 
we have now a clue to the cause of that pitiable plight in 
which the Duke was brought to the inn. This man, 
Gregory Walstein, attacked and plundered him.". 

“ Behold another proof thereof," said Fritz, who had 
been examining the handsome cloak that han" over the 
back of a chair. “ This is the violet hue, and here is the 
curious embroidery on the collar that the Duke always 
displayed." 

“ Here, too, are the traces of newly-washed bloodstains 
upon Waisteiti’s hose and doublet," added Father Anselm. 
“ In all respects, you perceive, Messer Hermann, that this 
man deserved his fate. You can learn from Michelotto, 
anon, the particulars of the waylaying of Cassar Borgia; 
and wo shall doubtless find Hie details corresponding 
with the proofs now established. But here are some 
papers it will be as well to examine them also." 

As he thus spoke, Father Anselm drew from the 
pocket of the doublet a small portfolio containing a few 
documents. 

“ They are chiefly letters that have passed between the 
Count of Aurana and Ida, the deceased wife of Gregory 
Walstein. Ah! then report spoke true! Yes—hero are 
the proofs ! Ida was the mistress of Faust, and Walstein 
received a lordly fortune as an inducement to espouse her. 
But here is a document of greater importance sffiU l And 
now," added Father Anselm, triumphantly, as he glanced 
his eye over the paper,—“ and now even the proud Count 
of Aurana is in my power 1 Yes—he who exposed me in 
the presence of the Oi*3iui is at my mercy!" 

Then, in a measured tone, ho read the contents of the 
document aloud:— 

“ I acknowledge myself to be the father of the babe 
which Ida Pianalla bears in her bosom. I bequeath to 
her the sum of one thousand crowns, as a means of sub¬ 
sistence, and to enable her to rear the offspring of my 
crime and her weakness in a manner befitting its future 
interests. And I charge those who may survive me, and 
who succeed to my wealth, to see this bequest of mine 
fulfilled. “ Wilhelm Faust , COUNT OF AURANA." 

“ Every circumstance seems to favour ray vengeance 
against those enemies who for a period triumphed over 
me," added Father Anselm. “And, oh! here is a 
letter from that proud Count to his mistress Ida, which 
proves—yes, proves beyond all doubt—how the offspring 
of their illicit love was disposed of ! Doubtless, Walstein 
must have possessed himself of these documents ere the 
explosion of his imposture at Vienna. But of that no 
matter—they are mine now—and, ere long, they will 
serve my purposes!" 

With these words, Father Anselm secured the papers 
beneath his clothes. 

“ There is nothing more about the3C garments worthy 
of our attention," continued he, after a farther search. 
“Let all traces of this deed disappear in the usual 
manner." 

The landlord seemed to obey this command with 
alacrity. He threw all the clothes of the deceased upon 
the bed, not even excepting Caesar Borgia’s cloak; then 
taking a large key from a bunch that hung at his girdle, 
he applied it to a lock fixed in one of the bed-post3. 

The key turned with a hoarse, grating noise, and an 
unseen bolt shot backwards with a sharp ringing sound. 
The entire woodwork, which formed what may be called 
the platform of the bed, turned rapidly round on an axis, 
while at the same moment, and in obedience to the same 
skilfully-contrived machinery, a large trap-door opened 
downwards immediately beneath, so that corpse, mattress, 
sheets, blankets, and the deceased's garments were pre¬ 
cipitated into a yawning gulf under that fatal couch. 
There was a splash of water ; and then all was stnl. 

The landlord turned the key back again; the platform 
of the bed revolved once more on it3 axis, and fell into its 
proper horizontal position—and the trapdodr closed. 

Another key now opened a largo closet communicating 
with the room ; and thence the landlord, aided by Fritz, 
conveyed another mattress and fresh sheets and blankets 
to the conch. These were arranged in such a manner as 
to convey the appearance of having been slept in. Thus 
nil traces of the assassination had disappeared; and the 
landlord now felt relieved from a most oppressive load— 
for he knew that it would be easy to satisfy his niece in 
the morning relative to the disappearance of the traveller, 
by the simple excuse that he had taken his departure at 
a very early hour. 


We may here observe that the contrivance of the fatal 
couch was by no means singular in respect to the Black 
Swan. Germany at that time abounded in taverns whose 
laudlords were devoted to the service of the Bloody 
League, and where particular chambers were provided 
with secret avenues of communication, and with beds 
fashioned so as to afford a facility of effacing all signs of 
the dark vengeance of that tremendous tribunal. 

When the work of concealment was thus completed. 
Father Anselm and Fritz returned to their chamber. 

The landlord repaired to the public room, where he 
found the Duke of Valentinois wrapped in a profound 
slumber, and Michelotto relating to Otto Pianalla all he 
knew of the particulars of the murderous attack upon 
liis master. 

“ My lord was riding some distance in front of me,” 
said the sbirro, “ when my horse suddenly cast a shoe, 
stumbled, and fell. I instantly dismounted, and en¬ 
couraged the poor animal in the usual manner. Then I 
lost some few minutes farther in searching for the shoe, 
not knowing whether there might be a smith in this vil¬ 
lage, where wo purposed to stop for the night. When I 
continued my way again, I came to a point where two 
roads branched off; and not perceiving my lord, I was 
uncertain which to take, being perfectly ignorant of this 
part of the country, and not having overheard the infor¬ 
mation given to my master relative to the proper road, 
at the inn where we had halted to dine. I accordingly 
took one of the paths at random, and pursued it for 
uearlv an hour, without overtaking his Highness. At 
length I perceived a light, and advancing towards it, 
reached a cottage. There I inquired whether I was in 
the right road for Kemberg, where I knew we were to 
pas3 the night. I then learnt, to my annoyance, that I 
was pursuing the wrong road. I accordingly had no 
alternative, save to retrace my way, and take the other 
ath at the point whence I had diverged. But scarcely 
ad I proceeded twenty paces along the right road, load¬ 
ing to Kemberg, when I was alarmed by a low moan. I 
reined in my horse and listened. The sound was repeated, 
and I hastened to the spot whence it seemed to come. 
There, to my dismay, I found his Highness stretched 
almost lifeless in the road. His horse and cloak were 
one, and I ere now perceived that his purse had also 
isappeared. There can be no doubt that he was attacked 
by robbers, who had left him in that miserable condition. 
Fortunately our valhe, containing the larger portion of 
my master’s gold for his travelling expenses, and other 
valuables, were strapped to my saddle; or the villains 
would have obtained the booty, tlie loss of which might 
have caused much embarrassment to us. I need scarcely 
add that, without loss of time, I lifted his Highness upon 
my horse, and brought him hither." 

The landlord was an attentive listener to this narra¬ 
tive ; and, when it was concluded, he muttered to him¬ 
self, “ Thero con be no donbt the villain that attacked, his 
Highness was the same whoso corpse is now at the bottom 
of the covered well." 

In the meantime, Father Anselm and Fritz were en¬ 
gaged in earnest deliberation, in their own apartment. 

“ Caesar Borgia cannot have fled from Italy emptv- 
handed," said the Free Count, “ and the most agreeable 
part of my vengeance will be to compel him to reveal the 
place where he has deposited his treasures, or the person 
to whom he has entrusted them. We mn^t confine him 
in Linsdorf Castle, and hold out hopes of liberation on 
the payment of a princely ransom." 

“ By virtue of the rescript which your reverence pos¬ 
sesses," said Fritz, “ it will be easy to make Count Man¬ 
fred, of Linsdorf, your instrument in this respect." 

“ Well spoken, good Fritz," exclaimed Anselm. “ Ere 
the first glimmer of the dawn I will set out for Linsdorf 
Castle. It will be thy duty to watch Otto Pianalla, who 
doubtless will not tarry long at the Black Swan ; and the 
Cord and Dagger must rid us of that dangerous enemy." 

“ Trust to my good steel," said Fritz. “ Where shall I 
rejoin your reverence ?" 

“ At Linsdorf Castle," was the answer. 

In this manner did the two members of the Vehm con¬ 
verse until within an hour of daylight. 

Father Anselm then took his departure for Linsdorf 
Castle, and Fritz remained behind at the inn to watch 
the motions of Otto Pianalla. 

As had been anticipated, the young artist was not dis¬ 
posed to prolong his sojourn at the inn; for no sooner 
did the first gleam of dawn appear in the east , when 
Ludwig brought his good steed round to the door, and 
Ob to took his departure. 

Then Fritz, who had watched Ms 'movements from the 
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window, hastily descended the stairs, and left the inn by 
a back door, which opened on a path leading direct to the 
pine forest. 

The district was well known to him ; he was acquainted 
with every turning of the road and feature of the forest, 
which indented the open plain as an ocean is marked by 
its shores. Many years had elapsed since he was an in¬ 
habitant of that neighbourhood; but the face of the 
conn try, the scenery aronnd, and the windings of the 
forest were so little changed, that they seemed to him as 
familiar as if he had never quitted them. 

Knowing that Otto Pianalla was V onnd for Rosenthal 
Castle—a piece of information- which he had gathered 
from the landlord—Fritz plnnged into the mazes of the 
forest, with the view of gaining, by a short cut, a point 
in the road \thich the artist, having to follow a sinuous 
route, conld scarcely reach before him, although the one 
was well mounted and the other on foot. 

Nor had Fritz miscalculated in this respect; for scarcely 
bad he gained the point desired, when from the dense 
shade of the trees he observed Pianalla advancing at a 
gentle trot. 

In that particular place the road wound round a high 
bank which. there marked the verge of the forest; and 
the young artist drew near the ambuscade, little suspect¬ 
ing 1 that an assassin was about to spring upon him from 
the overhanging shade of verdure, as the tremendous boa 
flings its terrible length from the lofty bough on the tra¬ 
veller in the jungles of Hindoostan. 

Fritz grasped in his hand a long dagger, round the 
handle of which was fastened the emblematic cord; and 
the moment Otto was within his reach, he sprang furiously 
upon him from amidst the trees that crowned the bank. 

But, fortunately for Otto, the horse, either alarmed 
by the sudden rustling of the leaves, or obeying an in¬ 
stinctive apprehension of danger, swerved aside; the 
dagger, aimed at Pianalla's breast, struck harmlessly on 
the crupper of the saddle ; and Fritz fell heavily into the 
road, from a height of at lefist twelve feet. 

The horse plunged, and its hiud legs trampled on the 
assassin’s form before Otto conld turn the affrighted 
animal aside. 

Then in another moment the artist dismounted, and to 
his profound astonishment, recognised the well-known 
features of Fritz, whom he had seen not only at the con¬ 
vent in the Julian Alps, but also in the tribunal of justice 
at Vienna. 

Drawing a pistol from his belt, Otto stooped over the 
prostrate man, saying, “ Any further attempt at violence 
will be punished with instant death.*’ 

“ Fear not, young man,** murmured Fritz, in a dying 
voice; “ I am no logger dangerous—nor ever more shall 
be—to living soul/* 

“Nay, despair not,** exclaimed Otto, returning the 
pistol to his belt. “ I will convey you to the nearest 
village—I will procure surgical skill to minister to yon— 
and you may yet live to repent of your crimes, which arc 
doubtless many and great/* 

“ No, kind yonth—your good offices are vain,** said 
Fritz, writhing in agony upon his back. “ I feel that my 
ribs are broken—they press upon my heart—I am dying! 
But is it possible ? ’ Can you feel compassion for one who 
ere now sought your life ?** 

“ I forgive you—cordially, sincerely forgive you/* said 
Otto, pressing the hand of the dying wretch. “ Let not 
the thought of your design on my life trouble the last 
moments of yours; but look on me as a friend—toll me 
if there be aught that I can do to relieve your dying 
agony of a single panp.** 

“ Yes—yes—there is/* murmured Fritz, in a low and 
feeble tone. “ Pnt your hand into the bosom of my 
doubletthere—do you not feel a something sewn be¬ 
tween the cloth and the lining ? It is a sealed packet— 
take it—and, as you value the request of one who im¬ 
plores you with his last breath, give it into the hands of 
—of-** 

“ Of whom ?** asked Otto, eagerly perceiving that the 
spirit of the dying man was fast ebbing away. 

44 ff he—the—Archduchess Maria-- 

41 f hear—I understand yon—I swear to obey your in. 
junction !** cried Otto. “ Is there aught else- J * 

“One word, young man/* said Fritz, in a scarcely 
audible tone, while his features were already convulsed 
with the agonies of death; “beware of—of Father 
Anselm ! Ho is your mortal enemy/* 

“ Was it he who instigated you to attempt my fife ?** 
inquired Pianalla, hastily. 

44 Yes,** murmured Fntz; “ and he is now at Linsdorf 


1 Castle. Avoid—avoid- Oh! merciful heavens i I am 

dying—I-** 

His lips quivered for a few momonts, as if he were 
anxious to say something more; then his under jaw 
slowly fell—his eyes became glazed with the film of death 
—a convulsive shuddering was visible throughout his 
frame—aud with a low, gurgling rattle in his throat, he 
breathed his last. 

Otto gazed for a few moments, in silent passiveness, 
upon the corpse; and then ho offered np a prayer to 
heaven, in gratitude for his own escape from the assas¬ 
sin’s dagger, and in behalf of the soul that had just 
winged its flight to those far-off mansions where alone 
may be revealed the mystery of eternity. 

When this pious duty was accomplished, Otto took his 
dagger and ripped open the doublet of the departed 
sinner. As he had been led to expect, he found a small 
pocket, in a parchment envelope, carefully tied with silk 
thread, and sealed, but without any address or super¬ 
scription. 

Pianalla secured the packet about his person, and then 
removed the corpse to the side of the road, where he 
covered it with green boughs, in order to conceal it until 
he cduld send persons to inter it decently, and with 
funeral ceremonies. 

As he was returning to the spot where his steed was 
patiently standing, his eyeB fell upon the dagger that had 
fallen from the hands of Fritz. The emblematic cord 
instantly reminded him of the dread truth that he was 
marked as a victim by the Holy Vehm—for some time 
previously he had received a summons by Cord and 
Dagger, but which he had boldly disobeyed; for this 
youug man put his trust entirely in God ! Then also he 
remembered the hints which Mildreda had dropped in 
the Capuchin convent in respect to Father Anselm, and 
the suspicions which those hints had engendered in his 
mind relative to the priest’s connexion with the Bloody 
League. 

“ I understand it all !’* thought Otto, not without a 
sentiment of alarm. “ This Father Anselm nurses a 
bitter hate against me for the part I played in delivering 
Theodore vpn Czernin from his power, and exposing the 
secrets of his stronghold. He has marked me for his 
victim; and the agents of the Yehm are employed to 
track me ! But God’s will be done!” 

Otto crossed himself with pious resignation; and pick¬ 
ing up the dagger that had been aimed at hi3 breast, he 
hastened to conceal it beneath the same boughs that 
covered the corpse close by. 

Then, once more mounting his horse, he rode hastily 
towards Rosenthal Castle. 

CHAPTER LXY. 

THE DAKON OF KOSENTHAL AND OTTO PIANALLA. 

The Baron of Rosenthal was walking on the ramparts of 
his castlo when Otto Pianalla, who had left his steed in 
charge of one of the dependants of the establishment, 
approached him. 

“Ah! is it indeed you, good Otto?*’ exclaimed the 
Baron, as the young man saluted him deferentially. 

“I come from Vienna, my lord,” replied the artist; 
“ and the Countess of Aurana has honoured me with the 
care of letters for your lordship.’* 

“ Then are you doubly welcome, young man/* said the 
nobleman, receiving the packet which Otto presented to 
him. “ How fares my sweet daughter ?’* 

“ Her ladyship is well in health/’ answered Pianalla. 

“ In healthexclaimed the Baron; “ and in mind 
also, I hope. Is it not so? Speak, young man—I con¬ 
jure you/* 

41 Since your lordship thus urges me,” said the artist, 
“I must fain confess that the Lady Theresa is not so gay 
as was once her wont. But doubtless the letters which 
your lordship holds in your hands-” 

“ True! they will no doubt afford explanations/* in¬ 
terrupted the Baron. 44 1 will retire to my own apart¬ 
ment and peruse them, while you partake of refreshments 
after your journey. Our henchman will take good care 
of yon, young man; and, so soon as your meal be over, 

I shall be glad of your presence in my room, that we may 
discourse on the contents of these letters—whatever they 
be.’* 

Otto bowed, and withdrew; and the Baron repaired to 
his own private apartment. 

As Pianalla was retracing his way along the ramparts 
towards the nearest flight of steps leading into the court¬ 
yard, and while turning the angle of a watch-tower, he 
suddenly encountered a lady wnoee face was concealed 
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by a dark veil, but whose elegant form had something so 1 
commanding though exquisitely graceful in its appear¬ 
ance, that Otto doffed his hat as she passed him. 

With a courteous bow did she acknowledge this homage 
to her sex; and from behind her veil she darted a pene¬ 
trating glance on the handsome countenance of the young 
artist. 

Then she passed rapidly onward—and Otto involuntarily 
followed her with his eyes; for there was something so 
dignified and yet so harmonious in her motions—some¬ 
thing so noble and yet so sweetly captivating in her gait, 
that he felt himself compelled, as it were by an in¬ 
vincible attraction, to linger with his looks on that 
elegant form. 

Of her countenance he had not caught the slightest 
glimpse—so closely was it veiled ; but he felt convinced 
that such an exquisitely modelled figure, such a well- 
turned ankle, and such a diminutive root, did not belong 
to one who had any reason to be ashamed of her face. 

The lady pursued her way for a short distance, and 
then suddenly turned her head. 

It was impossible that she could have failed to observe 
the attention with which the young artist was following 
her with his eyes: for there he was—still rivetted to the 
spot where she had first met him, and still holding his 
hat in his hand. 

Otto—annoyed, vexed with himself for having been de¬ 
tected in what he deemed to be the unpardonable rude¬ 
ness into which an unaccountable feeling of curiosity had 
betrayed him,—and chagrined, moreover, to think that 
he had even manifested an undue degree of interest in the 
stranger-lady at all,—Otto retreated rapidly round the 
angle of the watch-tower. 

fie was well acquainted with the interior of Rosenthal 
Castle, which he had frequently visited during the time 
that his sister Ida was an attendant on the Lady Theresa; 
and thus he was not only enabled to find his way with 
ease to the buttery, but was also well received by the 
officer who presided over that department of the Baron’s 
extensive household. 

Having refreshed himself with the good things that 
were speedily served up to him, he repaired to the private 
apartment of the Baron. 

“Be seated, good Otto," said the nobleman, when 
Pianalla made his appearance. “ I have read the letters 
which my daughter has sent by your hands, and I cannot 
assert with truth that the contents are inspiring. Theresa 
is not happy, Otto," continued the Baron, after a few 
moments’ pause ; “and, although she does not tell me as 
much in plain terms, I were blind did I not read the 
lamentable fact in almost every sentence of her letters. 
Now speak openly, Otto—I implore you to speak freely :— 
what reason has my daughter Theresa to be less happy 
than she should be—than she ought to be P" 

“ My lord," said Otto, in a serious tone, “ it is not for a 
humble individual like myself to judge of the actions of 
powerful nobles; but—since your lordship commands me 
to speak without reserve-" 

“ I do not command you, young man," interrupted the 
Baron: “ I implore you as —as a friend.* * 

This was a great concession for the proud and haughty 
lord of Rosenthal to make towards an artist; but the old 
nobleman loved his daughter, and his paternal feelings 
predominated over his pride. Thus was he prepared to 
see and receive in the light of a friend an individual who 
could enter with becoming sympathy into the nature of 
those feelings. 

“ Yes—Otto, as a friend I implore you to speak without 
reserve," repeated the Baron ; “ and that you may satisfy 
—or at least, enlighten my mind on certain points, I will 
direct your attention to particular passages in my 
daughter's letters." 

• With these words, the Baron of Rosenthal spread open 
the Lady Theresa’s correspondence upon the table; and 
Otto prepared to listen with due attention. 

“In the first place," continued the Baron, “my 
daughter seems to reproach herself for a feeling which is 
certainly very unaccountable, and which is in many ways 
j calculated to cause her much mental annoyance. She 
opens her heart to me as a child should to an affectionate 
father; and I can suppose that tears stood in her eyes 
when she penned those lines which acquaint me with the 
extraordinary fact that she has conceived a far greater 
affection for the infant son of the Archduke than she 
entertains for her own daughter." 

“ When I had the honour to visit her ladyship previous 
to my departure from Vienna," said Otto, “ she communi¬ 
cated to me the circumstance to which your lordship 
alludes. I do not attempt to conceal from your lordship 


the pain—the anguish with which the Countess made 
that revelation, and implored my opinion.’ But there is 
another remarkable fact which must be coupled with the 
former. This is the preference which the Archduchess 
manifests towards the young Adela over her own son 
Maximilian." 

“Unaccountable!—most unaccountable 1" exclaimed 
the Baron. “ These two facts defy conjecture." 

“ I have pondered much upon them, and can arrive at 
no feasible solution," observed Otto. “ At the same time 
the human heart is so strangely constituted, and is a prey 
to so manv invincible caprices " 

“ But Theresa who is so good, and Maria whom I always 
knew so mild and gentle," interrupted the Baron,—“to 
think that hearts so pure and virtuous as theirs should 
become the abiding-places of such caprices as these !" 

“ The temptations of the Evil One are directed against 
the good at all times, as well as the wicked," observed 
Pianalla. 

“ Alas I. Theresa deserves to be happy," said the Baron; 
“ for she possesses an amiable heart. But I need scarcely 
inform you, Messer Pianalla, that I never countenanced 
her love for Wilhelm Faust. He won her from me by a 
kind of stratagem—by a variety of strange circumstances, 
in fine, which have often and often, since they occurred, 
been the topic of long hours of meditation on my part. 
Springing suddenly from obscurity and poverty to rank 

and fortune-Ah! I must confess that I have been 

sorely troubled at the thoughts which have intruded 
themselves upon my idle hours. And now,—for here is 
another point of sad interest in Theresa's letters,—now 
to think that she begins to fear he does not love her as he 
used to do—to think, I say, that she should have cause 
even to glance for a moment at such an idea,—this, Otto, 
is as much as to declare on her part that he is not so kind 
to her as he ought to be." 

The Baron spoke with warmth; but tears were in his 
eyes—for, though he possessed a hard and even cruel 
heart in many respects, he was deeply attached to his 
only child. 

“Her ladyship fears lest the Count of Aurana be 
devoured with some secret care," said Otto. “ Her lady¬ 
ship conceives that her husband is not himself happy 
and this idea is sufficient to rend her generous and too 
sensitive heart." 

“ What can make him miserable—unless it be a guilty 
conscience ?’* exclaimed the’ Baron of Rosenthal. “ He 
is in high favour at the Court; the Archduke is his bosom 
friend ;—the wealth of the Count of Aurana is now pro¬ 
verbial throughout fiermany. How, then, can he be un¬ 
happy ? Has he committed a crime ? Did he rise to 
rank and fortune by dishonourable means ? Did he per¬ 
petrate some deed of blackness wherewith to obtain the 
mean* of purchasing that vast estate which gave him his 
title and his influence in the empire P There is one point 
in Theresa’s letters which is a little remarkable. She 
alludes in sorrowful terms to the indifference which her 
husband manifests in respect to religious duties." 

“ Her ladyship is not singular in that observation," 
said Otto. “All Vienna has noticed—and every old 
woman’s tongue repeats the tale, with such comment as 
only an old woman’s tongue could utter—that the Count 
of Aurana maintains no chaplain in his household, and 
never attends a place of worship. We he less powerful 
than he is, the ecclesiastical authorities would call him 
to an account on that point. But let us not judge harshly 
—too harshly of him, my lord. He may dislike the cere¬ 
mony of public worship, and yet not the less pray in se¬ 
cret. He may shrink from confession to a priest, and yet 
commune with his own heart.” 

“ Good!” said the Baron: “ let us suppose that it is so. 
Still, for the mere sake of complying with the usages of 
great nobles, should he keep a chaplain in his household. 
It is not well—it is not wise—it is not prudent, Otto, to 
fly in the face of the Church." 

“The Count may behave unwisely—imprudently, my 
lord," said Otto; “ but let us not hasten to the conclu¬ 
sion that he acts with wicked intentions." 

“You are a good youth," observed the Baron; “but 
the charity of your disposition passes all reasonable 
limits. Were it not that I am compelled to remain upon 
my estate, to protect it from that ever watchful enemy 
of mine, the Lord of Linsdorf—I would repair to Vienna, 
and learn from my daughter’s own lips the positive causes 
of that unhappiness which is doubtless oppressing her. 
Her husband might, nevertheless, permit her to come 
and pass a few months under the paternal roof. I will 
write to him to that effect. How long dost thou count 
upon remaining in these parts ?** 
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“ But a very few days, my lord/* answered Pianalla. 
“ I have one paramount duty to perform—to place a 
stone upon my mother’s grave! It is also my intention 
to visit a few of my former companions, and succour 
those who are not so prosperous as I could wish them to 
be/’ added the young artist, in a modest tone. 44 My 
own position is assured for the future; and I can even 
afford to spare somewhat towards relieving the wants of 
the industrious and deserving.” 

44 And while you remain in this neighbourhood, good 
youth,” said the Baron, 44 let my Castle be your home. 
On your return to Vienna, I shall charge yon with letters 
for the Count of Aurana and my daughter.” 

44 It was my original intention to pass a few weeks in 
these parts, which are endeared to me by many memories 
associated with my childhood,” observed Otto; 44 but a 
particular circumstance, which occurred this morning— 
and -which I will presently detail to your lordship—must 
hurry my return to Vienna. In the meantime, I accept 
with grateful thanks the generous hospitality of your 
lordship’s abode.” 

44 In that case—and since you will now become an in¬ 
mate of Rosenthal during your good pleasure, young 
man,’* said the Baron, 44 1 must inform yon that I have 
been induced, by special commands from his Imperial 
Majesty Maximilian the First, to accord refuge to a per¬ 
secuted foreign family of high rank. Driven from their 
own country, they sought the hospitality of Germany; 
bnt the Emperor deemed it not prudent to receive these 
high-born fugitives in his capital. He accordingly 
thought fit to assign them a dwelling at a considerable 
distance from Vienna ; and he was graciously pleased to 
honour my poor abode by designating it as the place 
where this exiled Prince and his sister, of whom I am 
speaking, might find a safe refnge from the pursuit of 
their enemies. The Princess has already arrived ; and I 
expect his Highness, her brother, in the course of a few 
days—or, I may indeed say, every hour. I merely men¬ 
tion this much to you, that you may bo prepared to see 
illustrious guests at the Castle.” 

While the Baron was yet speaking, Otto recalled to 
mind not only the veiled lady whom he had seen upon 
the ramparts, but also tho Wounded Prince whom he had 
left at the Black Swan. 

It will be remembered that tho words 44 my lord ” and 
44 your Highness” were frequently mentioned in Otto’s 
presence by the dependant of the wounded Prince; bnt 
the actual name of that illustrious personage had not 
escaped Michelotto’s lips; and Otto’s curiosity was 
neither powerful nor impertinent enough to induce him 
to request information on that head. He therefore re¬ 
mained in ignorance of the fact that he had actually been 
in the presence of that terrible Cncsar Borgia, who had 
filled the world with his bad fame: nevertheless, the 
apparent connexion between the Baron’s statement and 
that wounded Prince now struck him so forcibly that he 
immediately related all that had occurred in reference to 
his Highness’s arrival at the Black Swan. 

44 And you are ignorant of tho name of that wonnded 
Prince ?” cried the Baron. 

44 Entirely so,” answered Pianalla. 

44 Ah! he would doubtless remain unknown,** mused 
the Baron; 44 and his dependant must have been betrayed 
by habit into the utterance of those cremonious titles of 
address which alone met your ears. Yes—it is evidently 
so : for the Princess who is now here, also arrived in a 
humble minner—with but few attendants—and desired 
that her name might not transpire. I must therefore be 
secret on that head. But it behoves me without delay to 
repair to Kemberg, and ensure the speedy conveyance of 
the wonnded Prince to the Castle.** 

Thus speaking, the Baron rose hastily from his seat. 

44 One word, my lord—if it meet your good pleasure,” 
said Otto. 44 1 have yet somewhat to communicate—in¬ 
asmuch as I must implore tho aid of some of your de¬ 
pendants to fetch hither for Christian burial the body of 
a wretched man who has died from the consequences of 
an attempt upon my life only a few hours ago, and from 
whose lips I received a solemn injunction which is the 
cause of hastening my return to Vienna.” 

The Baron surveyed Otto Pianalla with looks of un¬ 
feigned astonishment, as the latter uttered these words; 
but the young artist soon made him acquainted with those 
particulars, relative to tho attack upon! him by Fritz, 
which are already known to the reader. 

44 The power of the Vehm is terrible,” said the Baron, 
In a low tone; “but I have defied it as you have.done. 
Nevertheless, no time must be lost in bringing hither the 
corpse of that miscreant who so justly met his death 


while attempting your life. You shall at once proceed 
to the spot with two of my trustiest servitors and fetch 
the body. We will give it Christian burial; and this 
night Father Christopher shall see it decently interred in 
the chapel of the Castle. I shall now ride to Kemberg; 
do yon, good youth, divert yourself as best you can. My 
abode is your home.” 

Otto expressed his gratitude for this kind intimation, 
and withdrew. 

In a quarter of an hour the Baron, attended by six 
well-armed retainers, was galloping along the road to¬ 
wards the Black Swan at Kemberg. 

CHAPTER LXVI. 

FATHER ANSELM AND THE COUNT OF LINSDORF. 

We must now return to Father Anselm, who, it will be re¬ 
membered, had setoff very early in the morning on a visit 
to Linsdorf Castle, while Fritz had remained at the inn 
for the purpose of watching the motions of Otto Pianalla. 

Little suspecting the fate that was in store for his 
staunch and devoted instrument Fritz, Father Anselm 
pursued his way through the pine-forest, and shortly 
reached Linsdorf Castle. 

Many years had elapsed since he had last trod that 
path; and his condition was marvellously changed. 

44 It seems but the other day that I first entered the 
service of Manfred,” said Father Anselm to himself, as 
he walked towards the gate of the Castle. 44 Then I was 
a miserable being—an outcast who had suffered the 
ignominy of a public execution, and had come back to 
life and light again as it were by a miracle! I felt like a 
stranger in tho wide world : my only hope was in Count 
Manfred, under whom I had formerly served in the army. 
But I knew him well—I was not mistaken in him. I read 
his dark soul. He was not a Count then: but he wished 
to be! He was not the owner nor the inhabitant of this 
lordly dwelling: bnt he also aspired to be that! I 
guessed it all—I divined every thought that occupied his 
mind. Oh: how well I remember seeking him in his compara¬ 
tively humble abode some leagues from hence, and offering 
him my services. I told him all that concerned myself : he 
wanted such an instrument as I was prepared to be ;—he 
accepted me as his dependant—he granted me his protec¬ 
tion—he initiated me as a member of the Bloody League. 
And then, when the time came, how well I did his bidding 
and made him Count and owner of Linsdorf! But how 
did ho reward me ? Confident that my life was in his 
hands—presuming on the possession of my secret,—a 
secret that ever made me tremble lest it should be re¬ 
vealed,—tbe Count indulged his naturally tyrannical dis¬ 
position in oppressing me. Ah! it was a fortunate day for 
me, when—wearied with his goading despotism—I in¬ 
duced Hugo to become the companion of my flight from 
Linsdorf ! The garb of a priest enabled me to seek my 
fortunes elsewhere; and in time I became the Superior of 
the Convent in the Alps—while Hugo still followed my 
steps. And then came my connection with the Borgias— 
an intimacy which gave me wealth, and which, had Cmsar 
been faithful to his word, should have raised me to 
eminence. And now—now,” thought Anselm, as he 
paused at the gate of the Castle,— 44 now I return to these 
walls, a Chief of the Vehm and the bearer of a rescript 
which places the haughty Lord of Linsdorf in my power!” 

A smile of triumph played upon the dark and repulsive 
countenance of this bold bad man, as he thus wound up 
those reflections which were so naturally excited by a 
revisit to scenes that he had many and grave reasons to 
remember full well. 

Father Anselm crossed the drawbridge, and reached 
the inner gate. 

44 Who comes?” cried a sentinel, throwing forward his 
halberd. 

44 1 seek the Lord of Linsdorf,” said Anselm. 

“Pass, holy father,** exclaimed tho sentinel, shoulder¬ 
ing his weapon once more, and standing aside. 

Father Anselm pursued his way, with his cowl drawn 
far over his countenance ; for, in case any of the Count’s 
retainers had been contemporaneous in that nobleman’s 
service with himself, he did not choose to be remembered 
by them. 

In due time he obtained admission into an apartment 
where Count Manfred was sitting alone, occupied with 
some papers of consequence. 

The Lord of Linsdorf was much changed since Anselm 
had last seen him nineteen years previously:—but there 
was still the same stern, uncompromising expression of 
countenance—the same fire in the piercing eye—the same 
malignant expression of the lip—the same compression of 
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the lowering* brows* Though time had mingled with grey 
the dark hair of the Count and reduced the bulk of his 
muscular form, it had not touched his bad heart nor 
brought to his soul compunction for his manifold mis¬ 
deeds. 

“ Good morrow, holy father !** cried the Count, glanc¬ 
ing casually at Anselm, as he entered. “ To what am I 
to attribute the honour of this visit ? If thou thickest I 
need ghostly comfort, thou art in error—for I have within 
my walls a worthy chaplain who will patter a dozen aves 
and recite as many credos as glibly as he will empty a 
wine-flask.** 

“ Cease this ribald nonsense. Count Manfred I** ex¬ 
claimed the visitor; then, flinging back his cowl, he 
added, “ Dost thou not remember me ?’* 

1 “What!—is it possible?’* cried the Count, half rising 

from his seat, and bending his brows in a sinister manner 
as he looked from, beneath them up to Anselm’s counte¬ 
nance. “ Can it be my old servant Ulric Kinis—or rather 
Felix Zetter, as thon didst afterwards call thyself 1** 

“I am that same individual, my lord,** returned the 
priest, in a proud tone. “ But to neither name which 
thon hast mentioned do I answer now. Hast ever heard 
of one Father Anselm ?** 

“Ay, marry, have I !** said Manfred of Linsdorf. “ He 
is a powerful chief of the Velim, whereof you are only a 
hnmble dependant. But I was wrong to speak of a great 
Free Count to one who is but a servant, ana not a master, 
of the Tribunal. However, I need not fear that thon, of 
all men, will report my want of caution elsewhere.** 

“ Bver hasty—ever imprudent !’* exclaimed Father 
Anselm; “ even forgetful of our fundamental laws !** 

“ Ah 1 what mean yon, insolent ?** cried the Count, again 
half starting from his seat, while his eyes flashed fire. 

“ Calm yourself, my lord,** returned the priest, waving 
him back in an authoritative manner. “ Your lordship 
may speak freely to me—for lam now one of the Chiefs.** 

Then Anselm made the sign of the cross, and murmur¬ 
ing “Blessed be the Holy Vehm!’* pointed with his 
thnmb rapidly towards his chest—a symbolic expression 
that he should deserve death by the dagger if he proved 
unfaithful to the Secret Tribunal for which he so solemnly 
invoked heaven’s favour. 

This was the sign for a Free Count of the terrible 
fraternity. 

“ Bo seated, brother,** said the Count of Linsdorf, in a 
more respectful tone than he had hitherto assumed; 
“ yon are indeed one of those mighty Chiefs who overawe 
the proudest and wealthiest, and make the guilty tremble. 
Then art thou as familiar as myself with the name of 
Father Anselm, of whom thou didst ere now speak; and 
if—as I suspect—thou comest from that great man who 
wields the power of the Vehm in the Camiolan district, 
and who has even made its tremendous influence to be felt 
in Italy—if thou comest from him, I say : thou art doubly 
welcome. In any case might the distinction which 
existed in former days between your rank and mine be 
forgotten; for, as a Froo Count, I am bound to receive 
thee as a brother.** 

“And to acknowledge me as a superior,** said Anselm, 
coolly. 

“ How ?** cried Manfred, angrily. “ I have yet' to 
learn that one who must necessarily be my junior in the 
hierarchy by some years can become my superior. But 
say—dost thou come to me from Father Anselm of Car- 
niola ?** 

“ I am Father Anselm, Free Count of Caraiola,” was 
the proud reply, which made Lord Manfred start with 
the most unfeigned astonishment. “ Listen to me, 
brother,** continued the priest:—“the Supreme Council 
of Westphalia has long been dissatisfied with the mode in 
whioh you administer the sway of the Vehmgericht in 
this province. Your numerous errors I might enumerate ; 
but you are doubtless conscious of them. Ero now, even, 
when I had scarcely been five minutes in your presence, 
you violated that fundamental law which explicitly de¬ 
clares that' no Chief of the Vehm , whether Free Count or Free 
Viscount , Provincial or District Buler, shall mention the 
name of another Chief in the presence of a simple member of 
the Vehm in common conversation , but only when convey¬ 
ing instructions , or discoursing on matters actually interest¬ 
ing the Vehm/ But I care not to dwell on the thousand 
well-known breaches of formality of which you have 
been guilty,** continued Father Anselm. “I must, how¬ 
ever, allude to that fearful error whereof you were cul¬ 
pable, when the Archdnke Leopold of Austria was in 
your power, and when, according to your report to the 
Supreme Council of Westphalia, he refused to join the 
Vehm, and to take part in the conspiracy which was at 


that time in preparation against his uncle the Emperor | 
Maximilian. Instead of confining him in a deep dungeon, , 
until his stubborn spirit was broken, you adjudged him 1 
to death—as if his death would have served the Vehm! 
No :—it was his life—his life devoted to our purposes— 
that we required ; and think you not that the prospect of 
sitting upon the throne of the Caesars, in the place of his 
uncle whom we should have deposed, would have helped 
to win him over to our views ? But you sentenced him 
to die; and then—behold! your retainers permitted him 
to escape !** 

“ I commnnicated the entire particulars of that event 
to the Council,” said Lord Manfred, in a subdued and 
humble tone. 

“ And think you the Council put faith in the marvellous 
tale you related ?** cried Anselm, indignantly. “ No—my 
lord. That a single individual, though with all the 
accessory terrors or a black cloak,** he continued, with 
bitter irony, “ should have been able to strike half-a-dozen 
stalwart men-at-arms motionless with terror, and thus 
release the prisoner, was a tale fit for a nursery, but not 
adapted to obtain credence at the hands of the Supreme 
Council of the Secret Tribunals of the German Empire.” 

“ And yet my men-at-arms aU swore distinctly and 
positively—aye, and separately, too—to the same unvary¬ 
ing account of that mysterious transaction,” observed the 
Count of Linsdorf. 

“ They might well be consistent, even when examined 
separately, in a tale which they had plotted before-Jiand,” 
said Anselm, with a sarcastic smile; “and which, by the 
bye, their master might have even prompted himself.** 

“ No: by Heaven, I swear-” began the Count, fire 

flashing from his eyes. 

“ Silence, my lord! ** cried Anselm, authoritatively. “ I 
am here to dictate—and not to reason. The deplorable 
error of which you were guilty in respect to the Archduke 
Leopold, was the main cause that compelled the Vehm to 
abandon the conspiracy against Maximilian the First.** 

“ And yet the Archduke never breathed a word con¬ 
cerning that transaction,” observed the Count: “ else had 
Maximilian taken steps against me, in the first instance; 
and afterwards—-** 

“ Once more I say Silence !** exclaimed Anselm. “ You 
know not what you urge. Leopold dtd communicate 
everything to the Emperor; and Maximilian adopted pre¬ 
cautions, but was too wise to irritate the Vehm by per¬ 
secuting any of its chiefs—or by even appearing to be 
aware of what had taken place in respect to his nephew. 
Nay, more—I can inform thee that, as a reward for the 
service which Leopold rendered his Majesty, in making 
those private revelations, the marriage of the young 
Archduke with a girl deemed of lowly birth was recog¬ 
nised, and the young bride was received at court after 
having lived for some days in obscurity with her husband 
at Vienna. And of that same girl I have somewhat to 
tell you, my lord:—but of that to-morrow I For the 
rosent all I have to add to my remarks is this—that the 
upreme Council of Westphalia is at length convinced of 
the utter incapacity of Lord Manfred of Linsdorf to 
execute the high and important office of Free Count of 
the Holy Vehmgericht, and does depose him to the grade 
of simple District Ruler accordingly.** 

As he uttered these words in a solemn and impressive 
manner, Father Anselm produced the rescript, which he 
handed to Count Maufrea.* 

This nobleman read it with respectful attention ; and, 
swallowing his resentful feelingsas best ho could, he kissed 
the document in a deferential manner, saying, “ Blessings 
on the Holy Vehm! The Holy Vchm’s decree be obeyed! 
Blessings on the Holy Vehm !’* 

While he was fulfilling this humiliating ceremony, the 
eagle eyes of Father Anselm were fixed with savage 
triumph upon him. 

“ And now,** said Anselm, after a short pause, “ in the 
name of the Vehm, I command you to send forthwith a 
strong body of your retainers to the Black Swan inn of 
the village of Kemberg; there they shall seize upon two 
strange Italians, one of whom is wounded on the forehead. 
Having carefully secured them, your men must bring them 
hither without delay. And let this be done in the way I 
have ordained.** 

“ You shall be obeyed/* answered the Count of Linsdorf. 
He then left the room to issue the necessary orders for 
this expedition. 


•‘The reader must not confound the rank of Count (as a 
nobleman of the German Empire) which Manfred bore, 
with that of Free Count of the Vehm. Over the former the 
Secret Tribunal had of course not the slightest control. 
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CHAPTER LXYII. 

OTTO PIANAXLA AND THE MYSTERIOUS 8TBANGER. 
Great was the astonishment and deep was tho indigna¬ 
tion of the Baron of Rosenthal, when on his arrival, 
with his retainers, at the Black Swan, ho was in¬ 
formed by Ludwig,*' the hump-backed ostler, that the 
foreign Prince and his dependant hud been carried off 
some hours previously by an armed party of Count Man¬ 
fred’s household. 

" What motive was alleged for this outrage ?'* demanded 
the Baron. 

" None, my lord,'* answered Ludwig. “ The Prince 
had so far recovered as to able to rise and walk about, 
supporting himself on the arm of his attendant; and a 
litter was being got ready to convey his Highness to 

our lordship's oastle, when tho inn was suddenly entered 

y tho armed serfs of Count Manfred; and without 
uttering a word, they took the Prinoe and his servant 
prisoners." 

“ And did not his Highness protest against that ruffianly 
treatment ?" asked tho Baron. 

"Yes, my lord," replied Ludwig; "and his follower 
drew his sword, swearing that ho would never leave the 
room alive as a prisoner. But neither remonstranco nor 
threat was of any avail with Count Manfred’s men : they 
held their tongues and performed their mission in silence ; 
and in a few minutes both Prince and servitor were on 
their way to Linsdorf." 

" How know you that tho ruffians conveyed their pri¬ 
soners to Linsdorf ?" cried the Baron. 

"Ah l that is a conjecture on my part, saving your 
lordship’s presonoe," returned tho ostler. "But as the 
men were Count Manfred’s, and as they took the nearest 
path to Linsdorf through the forest, when they rode 
away with their prisoners, it is only rational to suppose 
that they proceeded with theft captives to the Castle." 

"Good!" cried the Baron: "your reasoning suits so 
well with all wo kuow of Count Manfred, and of his readi¬ 
ness to perpetrate tho most outrageous and daring deeds, 
that it is doubtless as yon say." 

Then, tossing a piece of gold to Ludwig, the Baron 
turned his horse’s head towards Rosenthal, and retraced 
his way thither, followed by his dependants. 

But the nobleman was sadly embarrassed what courso 
to pursue. He was unwilling to take any step that might 
provoke a renewal of hostilities with a chief who was 
not only powerful iu legitimate warfare, but who was 
also known to possess so many secret means of advancing 
Ms own cause, and undormimug that of an enemy. On 
the other hand, the commands of the Emperor to the 
Baron Rosenthal were imperative. Maximilian had con¬ 
stituted him not only the host but also the protector of 
Caesar Borgia and his sister; for his Imperial Majesty 
was well aware that snch an enterprising spirit as that 
of the Duke of Valentinois might sooner or later recover 
all that power and influence in Italy which were lost for 
the present; and, looking at the probability of such a 
result, the Emperor was too prudent to make Cffisar his 
enemy. Thus, when the Duke, finding his cause hopeless 
after the elevation of Julian do la Rovere to the papal 
throne, and having vainly endeavoured to recover posses¬ 
sion of the Romagna, was compelled to fly into Germany, 
tho Emperor had willingly acceded to his demand for 
protection in the imperial dominions, on condition, how¬ 
ever, that the Duke should fix himself wherever the 
Emperor might think fit to indicate an asylum. For 
Maximilian was too prudent to permit his capital, or any 
of the great cities of his empire, to be made the scene of 
the intrigues of the Borgias. His Majesty had therefore 
determined, on Rosenthal Castle, as a safe and distaut 
stronghold, where tho Borgias might remain during their 
pleasure; and as soou as this arrangement was communi¬ 
cated to Caesar, he sent off a trusty messenger to Ferrara, 
to desire his sister Lucreza to hasten into Germany and 
join him at Rosenthal. 

Tho reader may now comprehend wherefore the Baron 
was mightily perplexed at the outrage committed against 
a Prince who enjoyed the special protection of Maxi¬ 
milian ; for the nobleman was naturally averse to plunge 
into a feudal warfare with the Count of Linsdorf on be¬ 
half of one who had no other claims on his favour than 
the recommendation of the Emperor. 

On his return to tho Castle he shut himself up with 
Dewitfe and the chaplain in his private apartment; and 
the trio deliberated on the subject of the Baron’s embar¬ 
rassment. 

In the meantime, Otto Pianalla hod proceeded with 
some of the Baron's retainers to the spot where be had 


concoaled the corpse of Frits; but his humane intentions 
of giving it Christian burial were frustrated—for the 
body had been removed! 

The boughs with which he had covered it were scattered 
about; and there were marks of many footsteps upon the 
ground, leading from the place where the corpse had been 
deposited by Otto, into the depths of the pine-forest. 

"The remains of the poor wretch must have been 
speedily discovered after I had concealed them there," 
said Pianalla; " but those who have taken the trouble to 
convey the corpse away will doubtless give it Christian 
burial. We have naught to do, my friends, save to re¬ 
trace the path to Rosenthal." 

This intimation was immediately obeyed; and the little 
party rode back to the Castle. 

It was now approaching the time of sunset; and Otto 
sought the ramparts of the fortress, alike to meditate 
upon tho incidents of tho day, and to view the descent of 
the orb of light behind the blue lulls that formed the 
rugged outline of the western horizon. 

"The hour of sunset—how many varied thoughts and 
emotions does its presence excite l" mused Otto aloud to 
himself. " The son of toil hails it as the signal for quit¬ 
ting the ploughshare or laying aside the implements of 
his craft, and returning to his cottage, where the smiles 
of an affectionate wife and the shouts of joyous children 
welcome him home. The bandit and the bravo view with 
ferocious satisfaction the approach of that congenial 
darkness which cloaks their deeds. The mariner’s wife 
looks forth from her lattice upon the ooean, thinks of the 
loved one who is afar off in the frail vessel, and sighs 
deeply—deeply, as she murmurs to herself, ‘ Now is the 
hour of storms!* The prisoner doomed to ascend the 
scaffold to-morrow, contemplates with awe and terror 
those beams that every moment quiver more and moro 
faintly through the grated window of his dungeon ; and, 
as they play upon the stone wall on the other side of the 
cell, they appear to be tho finger of God tracing thereon 
the appalling words, 4 This is the last sunset thou shalt 
ever see! ' The votary of pleasure beholds the sinking 
orb, and rejoices ; for the hour is now at hand when his 
dull eye may be again lighted up and his parching throat 
refreshed with the rich red wino* Tho hermit on the 
mountain side seeks the threshold of his lone grotto, and 
turning his pale countenance towards the west, so that 
the beams may play npou his furrowed brow, pours forth 
his gratitude to heaven for the food and other mercies 
vouchsafed throughout the day. Now, too, tho maiden 
—casting hurried and bashful looks around her—seeks 
the garden or the grove to listen to that delicious lan¬ 
guage of the heart which makes the nightingale tune its 
notes in vain. Nor less, at this moment, is the bed of 
death a scene of profound and touching interest—where 
the spirit of the exhausted invalid is painfully conscious 
of the anguish of near relatives and dear friends weeping 
around, and feels also the conviction that, ere the sun, 
whose flickering beams yet play faintly on his pallid 
countenance, shall have risen again, his soul will have left 
its mortal tenement and winged its way to those realms 
where the mysteries of Eternity can alone be read !" 

" It is a pity that you are not a poet as well as painter," 
said a voice closo by Otto’s side. 

The artist turned hastily round, for the tone was 
familiar to him ; and, by the dying rays of the sunlight, 
he recognised the venerable form and the benevolent 
countenance of the old man who had visited him in his 
garret in Vienna, and employed him to administer the 
antidote to the Countess of Aurana. 

"The glories of Nature over awaken in my mind an 
enthusiasm of which I am not ashamed,’’ answered Otto. 

" And the contemplation of which prompts you to good 
deeds," said the old man, with something like a sneer. 

"I cannot boast of good deeds, sir," returned Otto, 
meekly; " but I do not hesitate to confess that when I 
gaze upon all the wonders and beauties of Nature, I be¬ 
hold in them a wise, a beneficent, and an omnipotent 
God, of whose favour I endeavour, humble though I be, 
to render myself worthy." 

" Ah!—a judicious endeavour," said the old gentleman, 
drily. " It is now some time—nay, a long time—since 
we met; and on that occasion-" 

" Yon gave mean appointment which I regret that you 
did not keep," added Pianalla. 

" Oh! there was another thonsaud crowns duo to you," 
exclaimed the old man, with a sneer; " and you doubt¬ 
less felt aggrieved at my want of punctuality. * 

"No, sir," returned Otto, proudly; "such a selfish 
thought never entered my imagination. I wished to see 
you again, because I had much to thank you for .—you 
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raised me from the depths of misery to prosperity, and 
happiness; and I toiled day after day—aye, and with a 
joyous heart, too—to perfect the picture which you con¬ 
descended to admire/’ 

“ And finding that I never came back to claim the 
Achilles aud pay the remainder of the purchase-money, 
you doubtless disposed of your work elsewhere ?” 

44 Pardon me, sir, if I say that you wrong me by those 
suspicions,” exclaimed Otto. 44 1 would scorn to do a 
dishonest or an ungrateful action. No—the picture still 
remains for you in Vienna: it now hangs in tne mansion 
of the Baroa of Czernin; but that nobleman will deliver 
it up to you upon application to him for that purpose. 
As for the remainder of the purchase-money, I would not 
consent to receive it on any account. You have more 
than amply paid me already. Oh! you know not how 
great has been the prosperity that has attended my steps 
since the day you first sought me in my miserable garret. 
The. sum you then gave me—the confidence with which 
you then inspired me,—in a word, your generous conduct 
towards the obscure and friendless artist, was the 
groundwork of my fortune. So soon as I had completed 
your picture, I set out on an excursion through Carniola, 
your purse having provided me with the means to gratify 
my taste for travel. In the Julian Alps I experienced a 
variety of strange adventures, which resulted in the de¬ 
liverance of the Baron of Czernin from captivity, and 
made that nobleman my friend. Thus, you perceive, I 
owe you a deep debt of gratitude; for to you may be 
attributed that favourable change in my fortunes. How, 
then, sir, could I entertain a single selfish thought in re¬ 
ference to yourself—since I labour under immense obliga¬ 
tions to you, and moreover am beyond the want of gold ?” 

44 1 am pleased to see that you have found me really 
useful to you,” said the old man. 44 You express towards 
me Hie gratitude of words .-—are you equally ready to de¬ 
monstrate that honourable feeling by deeds ?” 

44 Tell me, sir, in which way I can serve you/’ exclaimed 
Otto, eagerly; “and—as I feel convinced that one so 
generous and humane as yourself could not propose any¬ 
thing to me that I may not safely undertake-” 

44 A truce to compliments, young man,” interrupted the 
eccentric stranger, in it severe tone : 44 I dislike tnera.” 

44 Truth is no compliment, when uttered by a grateful 
heart,” said Otto. 44 But lest you should think that I am 
desirous of escaping, by quibbling qualifications and con¬ 
ditions, from the duty of serving you, I pray you to state 
at once in what manner you require my humble aid.” 

44 1 will tell you in a few words,” returned the old 
man. 44 There is within these walls a Princess in whose 
affairs I am deeply interested. Do you know who she is ?” 

44 1 am aware that a lady of that rank is now dwelling 
in Rosenthal Castle,” replied Otto ; “but I am ignorant 
of her name.” 

44 Then seek not to know if,” said the stranger, hastily; 
44 so shall you serve her with a sincerity not chilled by 
prejudice. At this very moment the Baron of Rosenthal 
is communicating to her tidings of an unpleasant nature. 
She will require a friend—a staunch friend. Be you that 
friend to her.” 

44 Name the manner in which I can serve her,” ex¬ 
claimed Otto; 44 and you will see whether I shall hesitate 
to prove my gratitude to you by my zeal in the cause of 
that lady.” 

44 She will explain her own affairs to you,” said the 
venerable stranger. 44 Particular circumstances, jvhich 
I cannot now reveal, involve the present subject of con¬ 
versation in some degree of mystery, and compel me to 
warn you how to act in certain respects with regard to 
that illustrious Princess.” 

44 Speak, sir: I am not disposed to obey you only by 
halves. In all that is fair and honourable, command 
me,” said the artist. 

44 In the first place, you must not allude, in the pre¬ 
sence of any one, to our meeting this evening.” 

44 1 have not even the honour of knowing the name of 
my benefactor,” said Otto. 

“Nor is it necessary that you should know it,” re¬ 
turned the old man, sharply. 

“And yet it were pleasant to remember it in my 
prayers,” added the artist. 

44 Prayers!” repeated the eccentrio stranger, with a 
tone and manner that seemed singular to his young com¬ 
panion. 44 But do not interrupt me thus If you wish 
to serve me, serve me in my own way—or I shall not be 
served at all by aught that you may do. 1 warn von, 
then, not to speak of me to a living soul, nor to inform 
the Princess that yon have been induced to espouse her 
cause by the representations of another.” 


44 1 will obey yon in all respects, sir—as by duty \ 
bound,” said Otto: 44 but pardon me if I observe that I 
am totally unknown to this Princess—that I may never 
have speech of her—and that she cannot be aware of my 
readiness to serve her, unless perhaps you yourself- >r 

44 1 wish you to trust to circumstances to render her 
communicative, and give you an occasion to offer your ] 
assistance,” interrupted the old man. 44 This night—two 
hours hence, when the Castle is tranquil—the Princess ' 
will walk on this side of the rampart. Take care to be 
here :—the rest will follow.” 

With these words the stranger hurried away in so pre¬ 
cipitate a manner that Otto had no opportunity to make 
any remark nor ask any further explanation in respect 
to the service so mysteriously demanded of him. 

He nevertheless resolved to obey the old man’s instruc- i 
tious; for he naturally considered him to be a benevolent 
and humane, thongh somewhat eccentric individual, who 
chose to do good by stealth. \ 

******* | 

A few minutes after the termination of this interview 
between Otto Pianalla and the stranger, Lucreza Borgia 
retired from a saloon where she had been for about half 
an hour in earnest conversation with the Baron of 
Rosenthal. 

On entering her own private apartment, she found a 
note lying upon the table, and addressed to herself. 

The writing was bold and clear, hut totally unknown 
to her. 

Hastily tearing open the letter, she read as follows j 

44 The position of your brother, and the timid conduct , 
of the Baron, render it necessary for you to secure the 
aid of some firm, brave, aud Gkilinl individual. Such a 
person is now an inmate of Rosenthal Castle. He is not 
altogether unknown to you < by name. Two hours hence 
he will be alone on the western rampart.: hesitate not to 
speak to him. In the course of the conversation you can 
explain the position of your brother ; and the chivalrous 
disposition of Otto Pianalla will immediately prompt him 
to offer his services. But beware how you mention the 
name of Borgia , for Otto practises virtue! All that he 
as yet knows of you is that you are a Princess: he has 
moreover seen your brother at Kemberg, and is aware 
that he is a Prince. But of your names and titles he is 
ignorant. If you wish him to serve you, let him remain 
so. One more word of caution :—burn this letter as soon 
as read—and hint not to Otto Pianalla that you have re¬ 
ceived any suggestion to confide in him. 

44 A Friend.” 

“A friend!” repeated Lucreza: 44 have the Borgias, 
then, a friend ? If so, wherefore should he conceal him¬ 
self ? why should he write thus mysteriously—thus 
anonymously ? But of that no matter! The hint con¬ 
veyed in this letter is a good one. Yes—Otto Pianalla is 
brave, determined, and persevering: else never had he 
effected the release of Theodore von Czernin from his 
prison in the Julian Alps. He practises virtue, and 
would shrink from the name of Borgia: that is the 
meaning of the writer. Bnt is he proof against the fasci¬ 
nations of beauty ? can he withstand the allurements of 
woman's loveliness and woman’s wiles ? That sad reverse 
of fortune which has deprived me of power and made me 
an exile, has not robbed me of those charms which are 
alike my pride and the most effectiye of all my weapons! 
And those charms remain; for Lucreza Borgia still is 
beautifnl—beautiful as ever!” 

And as the Princess pronounced these words aloud, she 
surveyed herself with pride m a large mirror, which re¬ 
flected her lovely countenance and ner admirable sym¬ 
metry of form. 

“Yes,” she continued after a pause: 44 Otto Pianalla 
shall become my agent—my instrument to effect the 
deliverance of my brother! It was strange—passing 
strange, that this young man should have already been in 
my thoughts ever since I met him on the ramparts at 
noon. When I first beheld him in the court of justice at 
Vienna, I was struck with his handsome countenance— 
his fine dark eyes—his sweetly expressive mouth—his 
graceful figure—and to-day, when I again saw him, me- 
thought he had even improved in appearance. And he— 
on his part—stood to gaze after me,—ho who could 
obtain no glimpse of my countenance! Ah! if he were 
struck by the symmetry of my form, he is already half 
my slave It now, then, remains for me to secure his 
entire and complete devotion to my cause and to myself! 

He practises virtue,” she added, with a contemptuous 
curl of the lippractises virtue in a world where 
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virtue is so unusual I Then, is he a kind of savage whom 
Lucreza Borgia must undertake to tame!* 1 

And a triumphant smile revealed the brilliant teeth of 
a mouth that, seemed formed only to distil honey; 
whereas how venomous was the poison lurking in the 
language which fell, on soft and musical tones, from,that 
deceptive tongpe I 

CHAPTER LXYIIT. 

THE TEMPTRESS. 

It was a night of a lovely moon and cloudless stars,— 
heaven’s own eternal lamps burning brightly upon the 
deep purple arch,—when Lucreza Borgia, with the dark 
veil over her countenance, appeared upon the western 
rampart of Rosenthal Castle, in pursuance of the advice 
contained in the letter of her unknown correspondent. 

She walked with a firm stop, and with her head erect, 
as if confident of achieving a victory on which she had set 
her mind, and the anticipation of which was eminently 
gratifyingtO her prou»l soul. 

That was no coy girl—no timid maiden now advancing 
towards the spot where Otto Pianalla, faithful to his 
promise, was leauing against the parapet;—it was a 
woman of the most enchanting beauty and of the blackest 
heart,—a woman strong in the consciousness of her guile¬ 
ful language and her personal. loveline8g,T-» woman who 
was accustomed calmly to thrust aside all obstacles which 
appeared in the path that it suited her to pursue. 

And so dangerous was that woman,—so fearful was the 
influence wielded by. Lucreza Borgia,—that she oould 
adapt her language and her looks to all occasions;—now 
languishing with the voluptuous tenderness of love—now 
assuming the dignity of one born to rule and to command; 
—at one time melting into tears to touch the soul—at 
another wearing frowns, and clothing herself with the 
majesty of anger to overawe the heartnow persuasive 
as the voice of poesy—then bitter as the keen eastern blast; 
—at one moment soft, fascinating, and insidious —at 
another haughty, dominant, and proud ! 

Such was the woman s whose influence was about to be 
directed against the heart of Otto Phmalla. 

The young artist marked her approach, and was not 
surprised to observe the same majesty and yet eminently 
graceful female form which had attracted him a few hours 
previously on another part of the ramparts of Rosenthal 
Castle. 

And now a hundred questions occurred to the young 
man’s mind. 

Who was this Princess ? who also was the stranger that 
had been instrumental in procuring the interview that was 
about to take place? whatrservice was to be demanded ? 
and wherefore was so much mystery observed ? 

These and other queries of a similar nature flashed 
through the brain of Otto Pianalla as he beheld the lady 
drawing nearer and nearer. 

And now she was within*a few yards of the spot where 
he ^N^as standing. 

By a natural impulse lie removed the plumed.hat from, 
his head, and deferentially saluted one whom-he knew to 
be of exalted rank. 

“ Thy silent courtesy merits my thanks, Messer* 
Pianalha,” said the Princess, stopping near him. 

44 Am I the:* known to your Highness ?" asked Otto. 

4 4 Did wo not encounter each other some few luxurs ago ?** 
said Lucreza; “ and, although it ill beoomes one of my 
sex to compliment an individual of yours, I must fain con* 
fess that yours is a countenance which once seen, cannot 
readily be forgotten. But resume your hat,. Messer 
Pianalla; and, if you have iu view no better employment 
for your time, I pray tliee to become my companion curing 
a half-hour’s walk which I propose to myself.” 

All this was said with the easy grace of one who was 
accustomed to command, apd in such a manner that even 
t he compliment itself bore not the slightest tinge of in¬ 
delicate boldness. 

Otto accordingly joined Lucreza Borgia; and they pro¬ 
ceeded slowly along the rampart, the temptress still re¬ 
taining the dark veil over her countenance. 

“ How beautiful is this starlight!” said Lucreza, after 
a short pause 44 and in what strong relief do the mighty 
towers of Rosenthal stand forth ! Your native Germany, 
Messer Pianalla, abounds in these grand feudal edifices— 
emblems of tluvt chivalry which, alas 1 is rapidly verging 
towards complete extinction 1” 

44 Does your Highness conceive that the spirit of German 
chivalry is less enthusiastic than it was in past times r” 
exclaimed Otto. 44 Oh ! noble lady, wrong not my country 
by the suspicion! Wherever there are iuj uries to avenge 


or wrongs to redress, there are still generous hearts and 
bold hands ready to make the cause of the weak, the 
defenceless, and the oppressed their own.” 

44 Say*you so, Messer Pianalla ?” asked Lucreza, in; the 
softest and most touching tones of her musical voice. 
44 Oh ! would that I could feel convinced of the truth of 
your observation 1 I am well aware that your own gene¬ 
rous soul prompted that enthusiastic vindication of your 
country's chivalry; but you will forgive me if I express 
a fear that you speak more as you could wish things to 
be than :ie they actually are. I know-that the sons of 
Germany are as brave as. her daughters are fair: I know 
that for learning, glory, and all the refinements of the 
civilization of the age, your native clime can compete 
with the other lands of Europe—not eveu excepting 
mighty France, nor powerful but isolated England. But 
is not the true spirit of. chivalry everywhere expiring? 
Oh ! were it still in itB full vigour, is it possible that nay 
own brother, who came to seek the hospitality of your 
clime, should have been basely carried off and made a 
prisoner by a proud noble of this district ? or is it again 
possible that I—his. sister, and also dependant on your 
countrymen for protection and a homo—should be doomed- 
to deplore that captivity on his part, without a hope 
that some chivalrous hand will rescue him from his law¬ 
less oppressor ?” 

44 And is it possible that such should indeed be the posi¬ 
tion of your Highness’s brother and yourself P” exclaimed 
Otto, iu au enthusiastic but at the same time indignant 
tone. 

44 Alas ! it is too true!” said Lucreza, her voice assumne 
& profound melancholy expression. 44 Have you not heard 
that the Baron of Rosenthal expected a Prince to become 
his guest ?” c 

41 1 have heard that fact, your Highness; and, moreover* 
I am much mistaken if I did not encounter your brother 
at the little village at Keiuberg.” 

44 Whither he was conveyed—wounded by a midnight 
robber—by a faithful dependant,” said Luerezfl. 44 And 
it was from the same village that the ruffians of the proud. 
Count of Linsdorf bore him away—heaven knows for 
what purpose! ” 

44 And tne Count of Linsdorf has perpetrated that out¬ 
rage!” cried Otto. 44 1 have not seeu the Baron since he 
set out for the. purpose of bringing your Highness's 
brother hither ; and was therefore unaware of this unto¬ 
ward incident.” 

44 Not only is my brother a captive in Linsdorf Castle 
—as we have every reason to suppose from the informa¬ 
tion which the Baron gleaned at Kemberg,” continued 
Lucreza; 44 but ere now, in an interview which I had 
with the Lord of Rosenthal—I learnt the sad fact that 
no immediate measures will be adopted to effect the 
Prince’8 release.” 

44 How, lady!” cried the young artist; “does not his 
lordship purpose to march with all his retainers against 
the proud Count of Linsdorf, and not only rescue the 
captive Prince, but also punish him who has thus dared 
to violate the most sacred principles of German hospi¬ 
tality ?'* 

44 The Lord of Rosenthal has expressed to me his aver¬ 
sion to kindle the torch of feudal war in this district,” 
said Lucreza Borgia. 44 He has despatched a courier to 
Vienna to communicate to the Emperor all that has 
occurred, and demand instructions: he has moreover 
sent to Count Manfred to claim my brother at his hands. 
But this latter demand will no doubt be disregarded ; and 
how many weary weeks must elapse ere we can hope for 
the arrival of a reply from his Imperial Majesty Maxi¬ 
milian ! In the meantime, my brother—my much-loved 
brother—must remain a prisoner,—and perhaps subjected 
to an unworthy and ignominious treatment. Tell me, 
then, Messer Pianalla,—is chivalry still extant in Ger¬ 
many, wlien on that side a great noble perpetrates an 
outrage, and on this side another powerful lord is afraid 
to avenge it ?” 

44 As I live,” exclaimed Otto, ‘*1 oould not have sup¬ 
posed the Baron of Rosenthal capable of thus meekly 
abiding the indignity oast upon himself, in the person of 
his intended guest, by that bold, bad peer who owns the 
broad lands oi Linsdorf! Oh! were I possessed of means 
or influence-” 

44 You would hasten to the deliverance of my brother— 
you would adopt my cause—for it is mine,—I have made it 
so!” exclaimed Lucreza, laying her hand upon Otto’s 
arm, and clinging to the young artist as if to a defender— 
a protector ^-a friend. 

44 Yes, lady,” replied Otto; 44 1 would dare all to serve 
I you in this respect. But I am powerless. I-” 
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“ Oh! heaven will furnish you with means to effect so 
good and chivalrous an aim!” ejaculated Lucreza, still 
supporting herself on Otto's arm. “You have inspired 
me with hope—you have imparted joy to my soul I Let 
me call you friend—brother; for you possess a heart— 
a generosity of disposition—which places you upon a level 
with the proudest princes of the earth. Yes—I must call 
you friend and brother, Otto— dear Otto1" 

Lucreza’s head sank upon the breast of the young 
artist, and she seemed to weep—for low sobs met his ears. 

“Compose yourself, lady/* he said, his generous heart 
profoundly touched by what he conceived to be a natural 
ebullition of a woman's emotion : “ compose—calm your¬ 
self, lady—I implore you. Show me the means by which 
I can serve your Highness—and command me as one 
devoted to your cause." 

“ Ah! how can I ever repay this noble conduct on your 
part P" murmured Lucreza ; then, raising her head, from 
which she had dexterously removed the veil while affect¬ 
ing that burst of mingled anguish and gratitude on Otto's 
breast, she revealed to him a countenance whose melan¬ 
choly softness of expression gave an ineffable charm to 
its marvellous beauty. 

Full upon that face streamed the silver moonlight—its 
rays reflected in the deep blue eyes, on whose long dark 
lashes the crystal tears trembled—and that same lustre 
playing as a glory upon the shining masses of the lady's 
golden hail*. 

The young artist suddenly found himself exposed to the 
influence of a countenance whose loveliness was calcu¬ 
lated to touch a heart of stone a charming woman was 
hanging on his arm, with what appeared to him to be 
the confidence which a sister may repose in a brother ;— 
a minute before, that beauteous face was pillowed on his 
breast—and now it was raised so close to his own that her 
pure breath fanned his cheeks. 

For an instant—a single instant—did Otto feel himself 
prompted by an irresistible passion to clasp that lovely 
woman in his arms, and cover her brow—her cheeks—her 
lips with kisses. 

But, suddenly exercising a marvellous and almost 
superhuman control over his feelings, and br?athing to 
himself the name of Nina—as if the image with which 
that name was associated were possessed of influence 
sufficient to strengthen his good resolves—Otto Pianalla 
gently disengaged himself from the half-embrace in which 
Lucreza Borgia retained him. 

“ Show me how I can serve your Highness," he again 
said; “ and you will find me no vain braggart, who pro¬ 
mises much, and shrinks from performing anything.* 

“ We shall meet again to-morrow," returned Lucreza, 
somewhat haughtily ; then, in a more conciliatory tone, 
she added, “ I shall walk in the picture gallery at eleven 
o'clock. May I hope to see you there, and at that hour?** 

“ Have X not said that your Highness may command 
me ?** observed Otto, in a deferential manner.". 

“Adieu, then, for the present. Otto—for you must per¬ 
mit me to consider you in the light of a brother,** and 
she offered him her hand. 

As a matter of respectful courtesy, Otto raised it to his 
lips. 

Lucreza pressed his hand gently ere she withdrew 
her own j and, replacing her veil, retreated quickly from 
the spot. 

“ He was proof against my first attack,** murmured 
Lucreza Borgia to herself, as she hurried along the 
rampart; “ and for a moment I felt offended with him. 
But I was wrong to vex myself—I was wrong to permit 
even so evanescent a chagrin to inspire me! To-morrow 
he shall yield—he shall yield, with all his virtue 1** 

CHAPTER LXIX. 

THE TEMPTATIONS OF OTTO PIANALLA. 

The young artist retired at an early hour to the apart¬ 
ment allotted to him in Rosenthal Castle. 

He was wearied with the adventures of .that bustling 
day, and soon sought his couch. 

But sleep did not immediately visit him. 

The interview with Lucreza Borgia was uppermost in 
his thoughts. There appeared to him something strange 
in the anxiety which she had evinced to secure his ser¬ 
vices on behalf of her brother, considering that he was a 
humble individual, without followers to fight at his com¬ 
mand—without gold to gain overjhe gaolers of the Prince 
—without, in a word, any apparent means of rendering 
available those services which she had claimed and which 
he had promised. 

She did not appear to have formed any settled plan 


wherein he could become an active and efficient agent; \ 
and yet the task to be accomplished was something more ] 
than simple child's play. The Prince was supposed to be 
a prisoner in a strong and well-defended fortress,—a cap¬ 
tive in the power of a noble whose watchfulness was 
beyond the hope of surprise or the power of baffling. 

In what way, then, could he—the humble artist—aid 
that imprisoned Prince, or restore him to his sister P 

Otto’s thoughts wandered over all the details of his 
interview with the Princess,—that Princess with whose 
name he was unacquainted ;—and he could not repress a 
sensation of uneasiness, almost amounting to a vague 
suspicion, when he reflected upon the tenderness of her 
manner towards him. 

But his rightly constituted mind would not permit him 
long to harbour injurious notions relative to anyone 
without positive evidence to support them; and he f 
banished that germinating suspicion by means of the 
natural argument that the Princess had been over¬ 
whelmed by feelings of mingled sorrow and gratitude— I 
sorrow for the captivity of her brother, ana gratitude 
towards himself for the readiness with which he had con¬ 
sented to yield her his services. 

He thus tranquillized himself after a long meditation, 
and then fell asleep. 

It was now midnight; and a strange and superhuman 
scene occurred in his chamber. 

Scarcely were Otto Pianalla's eyes closed in slumber, 
when the Demon suddenly appeared in the room. 

His countenance wore an expression of malignant 
triumph, as if some fell deed which he meditated were 
already accomplished. Folding his arms across his chest, 
and advancing towards the bed whereon the artist slept, 
he murmured in a low, but deep-toned voice, the follow¬ 
ing incantation 

“Now let voluptuous visions rise 
Before the sleeper’s mental eyes; 

Let fragrant zephyrs round him breathe. 

And flow’rets in las pathway wreath; 

Let the soft moonlight’s silver ray 
With soothing influence round him play 
While in the grove the nightingale 
Warbles an amatory tale 
Let the path lead to where the flowers 
And creeping jasmine wreath in bowers 
There slowly let the mellowed light 
Of myriad lamps dawn on his sight: 

And be that golden lustre shed 
Upon a table richly spread 
Now, in enchantment’s own retreat. 

Let him sink on the cushioned seat: 

From wine-crowned goblets may his lip 
The rich Burgundian nectar sip ; 

And now let music to his ear 
Waft the sounds of every sphere !** 

We must detail the gradual effects of this incantation. 

Otto Pianalla was suddenly snatched into the world of 
dreams. He fancied that he found himself roving in a 
delicious garden, without knowing how or when he was 
transported thither. The air was soft and balmy, and 
fragrant with the perfume of flowers, that margined the 
pathway along which he was proceeding. It seemed to b? 
the hour of moonlight; and the lustre of that planet 
was not coldly bright, but warm and genial, producing a 
species of voluptuous languor, which inspired his soul 
with an ineffable tenderness. This feeling, too, was en¬ 
hanced by the warbling of the nightingales, whose note? 
appeared to breathe love and passion in dulcet and witch¬ 
ing strains. As he proceeded along the path, the shrub? 
became higher and thicker, though all bearing flowers of 
beautiful appearance and most ravishing perfume. By 
degrees the foliage arched above his head; and he soon 
found himself roving in a long covered avenue, com¬ 
pletely formed with festooning garlands, green boughs, 
and creeping plants. Still the moonlight streamed 
through the verdant arch which was variegated with tin 
thousand hues of the flowers; and that lustre, soft, 
tender, and melting, rendered all objects completely 
visible. By slow degrees another species of light—more 
mellow and golden—appeared to mingle with, or rather 
break upon, that of the moon ; and Otto then perceived 
that the boughs were hung with innumerable lamps, all 
of which were slowly shedding forth a vellow lustre which 
ineffably enhanced that voluptuous languor which had 
before Btolen upon him. The strength of this lustre in¬ 
sensibly increased—superseding that of the moon—and 
gradually growing more brilliant until it acquired an 
| effulgence such as Ottc^had never before beheld. Still it 
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did not dazzle his eyes unpleasantly, nor absorb the deli¬ 
cious fragrance of the air. But it set off the bright hues 
of the flowers in a manner to produce the effect of the 
most extraordinary mosaic work that could possibly be 
conceived. Otto’s feelings were those of ravishment and 
ecstatic delight. He seemed to be wandering iu some 
fairy scene redolent of pleasure and indescribable bliss. 
Slowly he walked on, until he reached an arbour, where 
a table was spread in the most tasteful manner with all 
species of delicious fruits, confectionery, conserves, and 
wines. The vases, the salvers, and dishes were all of 
glittering crystal; and the goblets were of gold, set round 
with brilliants. The reflection of the light from this 
richly-spread table was productive of an effect harmo¬ 
nious and grand. Yielding to the voluptuous languor 
which influenced without depressing him, he sank upon 
the soft cushions of an ottoman of rich velvet, and filling 
a goblet of the red wine which shone so bright through 
the crystal vases that contained it, conveyed the nectar 
to his lips. He drank; and at that moment a choir of 
melodious voices, belonging to women who were unseen, 
but whom imagination pictured of the most ravishing 
beauty, warbled the following lines 
“ Welcome to the realms of fairy and of fay, 

Tarry, gentle stranger—oh 1 tarry until day ! 

Earth shall yield its produce, the choicest and the 
best— 

And Beauty lend her smiles to make thee fully blest. 
Here no cares perplex ; 

Here no sorrows vex. 

Love and Pleasure jointly reign 
O’er the happy fairy train. 

Theirs is not a despot sway:— 

Tarry, stranger, until day ! 

“ Thou shalt be crown’d with the rose and the vine. 

Thy lips shall be moist with kisses and wine, 

O darling of Love and of Pleasure! 

Sweet music shall shed its soft influence o’er thee, 

And a troop of fair maidens dance lightly before thee 
In gay and voluptuous measure. 

Then tarry awhile, 

And Beauty shall smile 
Upon thee, Love’s favourite guest! 

On the leaves of the rose 
Thy limbs shall repose, 

And melody lull thee to rest !’* 

These strains appeared, in Otto’s vision, to augment 
that voluptuous languor which had previously overtaken 
him; ana he seemed to fall back m raptures upon the 
luxurious ottoman. 

Then the Demon chanted another incantation:— 

4 4 Now let Lucreza’s image seem 
To seek the sleeper in his droam ! 

Let her bright eyes break on his trance 
With tehder and impassioned glance ; 

Her lips breathe love in softest tone; 

Her warm hand gently press his own ; 

Her moist red mouth proffer the bliss 
Of the prolonged ecstatic kiss; 

And let her silken hair wave on his cheek :— 

May she be strong to tempt, and he to yield be weak!” 

The effects of this incantation were immediately felt 
by Otto Pianalla. He fancied—still labouring under the 
influence of the vision—that, as he lay upon tne ottoman 
in the lamp-lit arbour of flowers, a female form glided 
gently towards him; and he immediately recognised the 
Princess. She glanced upon him with eyes full of pas¬ 
sion; her lips murmured the enraptured language of 
love ; she took his hand in her own, and gently pressed 
it; she approached her face towards his, as if to invite 
the kiss which she seemed to crave; and her shining, 
silken hair touched his cheek. 

* But at that moment he seemed endowed with a sudden 
and determined courage:—he drew back ere his lips 
touched hers; he made the sign of the cross—and the 
entire vision instantly disappeared. 

It had, however, lasted several hoursfor, starting 
up in his bed to assure himself that all he had seen and 
experienced was nothing but a dream, the light of the 
morning sun streamed through the casement full upon 
his countenance. 

CHAPTER LXX. 

otto’s second interview with lucreza. 

“ It is a vision,” said Otto; 44 and yet how strange a 
vision! Methinks that a portion of the voluptuous 


languor, which I experienced in the dream, yet influences 
me: the pressure of that lady’s hand still seems to be felt 
by mine; and scarcely a minute has elapsed since her 
silken hair touched nnr cheek. But it was all a dream—a 
baseless dream ; and I thank God that it was so. Surely 
some evil spirit sought to tempt me—surely some in¬ 
auspicious genius endeavoured to excite impure thoughts 
in my soul by meaus of that voluptuous scenery, and by 
aid of the image of that Princess to whose service I have 
pledged myself 1 But those baleful influences have little 
effect upon a soul whose trust is in God. I will now pray 
—pray fervently that any evil impression which that 
dream has left on my mind may be removed by His 
illimitable goodness.” 

Otto Pianalla then sank upon his knees by the side of 
the bed, and poured forth his soul to that Deity whose 
devoted servitor he was. 

At eleven o'clock he repaired to the picture gallery of 
the Castle,—a long passage hung with the portraits of 
many of the Barous ancestors. There, in massive frames, 
were the likenesses of grim warriors and of ladies re¬ 
markable for the singularity of their costumes. Between 
the pictures were various specimens of armour suspended 
to the walls, — helmets, shields, corselets, cuishes, 
gauntlets, lances, swords, and battle-axes. Upon pedes¬ 
tals, at long intervals, stood complete suits of armour, 
propped up internally, and arranged in different attitudes, 
with the vizors closed, so that they appeared to be for¬ 
midable warriors armed cap-d-pie, and stationed there to 
I protect the family portraits of Rosenthal. 

By the time that Otto Pianalla entered the gallery the 
effects, of his voluptuous dream had altogether subsided. 
His imagination was naturally too pure to cherish the 
impressions which the Demon had striven to fix upon it; 
ana though in his slumber he was unable to protect him¬ 
self against the influence of the vision, yet when he was 
awake and had full command over his thoughts, he 
strenuously resisted—nay, indignantly repelled the de¬ 
moralizing ideas and inclinations which snch a dream was 
so well calculated to inspire. 

Strong in his conviction that he should be enabled to 
meet the Princess without permitting an impure thought 
to enter his mind,—although in the vision their contact 
had been so close, and her fascinations had assumed so 
witching a power,—Otto maintained a calm and unruffled 
countenance as he saw her approach. ^ 

Her veil was raised; and all the splMlour of her 
beauty once more dawned upon his sight. 

He saluted her in a respectful manner; and she 
advanced to meet him with a smiling face. 

44 You are punctual, Messer Pianalla,” she said, extend¬ 
ing towards him her hand, which he raised to his li]5>s, but 
touched it with them as lightly as the wing of the butterfly 
sweeps over the rose in the garden :— 44 you are punctual; 
and that is a proof of your sincerity—or your readiness to 
serve me.” 

“Has your Highness devised any plan which my 
humble means may carry out, and which may lead to the 
release of the Pnnce, your brother?” asked Otto; “for 
I must candidly admit that I am totally at a loss to per- 
ceivo how my single arm will avail against a fortress well 
guarded, or benefit a prisoner who is doubtless constantly 
watched.” 

44 Force in such a case is out of the question,” returned 
Lucreza; 44 but cunning and skill may effect much. The 
brave man who conceived the means of emancipating the 
Baron of Czernin from the convent in the Julian Alps,—a 
feat which you performed, and which has reached my 
ears,—will not be at a loss to devise a project that may 
enable him to communicate with the Prince, my brother.” 

“ If by merely establishing a method of correspondence 

with his Highness, his release would follow-” began 

Otto. 

44 It would—it would!” interrupted Lucreza hastily. 
“Were you only able to convey to him this packet,” she 
continued, showing him at the same time a small parcel 
not more than an inch square, and enveloped in a piece 
of parchment carefully secured with a silken cord,— 44 it 
would beyond all doubt lead to his liberation.” 

44 Give me that packet, lady,” said Otto; 44 and trust to 
me to deliver it into your brother’s hands—or perish in 
the attempt.” 

Lucreza tendered him the small parcel; and as he 
received it she cast upon him a look of such melting, 
languishing tenderness that it recalled to his mind the 
blandishments which she had seemed to practise towards 
him in his vision. 

That very reminiscence made his manner the more cold 
and his bow the more formal as he received the packet. 
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Lucreza bit her lip with momentary vexation. 

“Pardon me, your Highness,'* said Otto, mechanically 
weighing the parcel in his hand,—“pardon me if I ask 
whether you are well assured that so light and apparently 
unimportant a packet as this can be in any way adapted 
to aid your brother’s emancipation? I do not seek to 
learn its contents— 1 I am impelled by no impertinent 
curiosity ; but, as there is a life to venture in the enter¬ 
prise, it would be the more satisfactory for me to.know 
that yonr Highness has not miscalculated the probable 
effects of the means which you are employing to release 
the Prince.'* 

“Oh! those means never fail in their object,'* said 
Lucreza, with a smile of strange significancy. “ Forgive 
me, Messer Pianalla, if I do not explain myself on that 
head more fully,*’ she added, in a rapid tone ; “ but when 
I assure yon that a family secret is involved—a secret of 
the deepest import-’* 

“ Your Highness need say no more;'* interrupted Otto, 
in a respectful manner. “ It is sufficient for me, illus¬ 
trious lady, that yon are yourself convinced of the pro¬ 
priety and efficacy of-the step wjiich you are now adopt¬ 
ing to accomplish a particular end. It remains for me to 
convey this packet to your brother; and I repeat the 
assurance that I will either succeed or become a victim 
to the fury of Count Manfred of Linsdorf." 

“Noble-hearted youth!" exclaimed Lucreza; “you 
know not whom you are serving;—but, exiled and power¬ 
less though we now are, the time may come when my 
brother and myself shall have the means of substantially 
testifying our gratitude.** 

“ I seek no such reward, lady," answered Otto ; “ for 
should I be fortunate enough to accomplish the object 
which I have undertaken, the consciousness of having 
been the means of restoring two fond relatives to each 
other will prove the sweetest recompense that I could 
possibly covet or receive:" 

“But wherefore have you so nobly undertaken this 
cause—my cause, as I may term it?" asked Lucreza. 
“ You have, never seen ray brother—yon know him not— 
yon can have no friendship for him. Yon have, however, 
seen me—yon have conversed with me—I have called you 
raj dearest friend—my brother. Oh! do not wound my 
pride, Otto,—do not destroy the happy illusion—if an 
Illusion it be—which I have nursed for the last few hours, 
—do not say coldly to me that yon have embarked in my 
service through any other save the motet chivalrous 
motive! And what is the spirit of chivalry? what is the 
duty of a true knight, Otto ? I need not explain all this to 
you. Yet may I say that when a generous-hearted youth 
devotes himself to the service of a lady of high degree— 
when he espouses her cause—he places himself in her 
silken chains—he becomes bound to do her bidding— 
he must render himself deserving of her smiles—nay, he 
must even study to win her heart. And if that lady be 
one of an equally noble mind, she will not regard the 
social distinctions of rank which may 6cem to separate 
her from her hero; She will reward his services by throw¬ 
ing down those harriers—her gratitude for his devotion 
will place them upon the level of equality,—and that 
gratitude must speedily assume the more ardent and im¬ 
passioned phase of love." 

“Your Highness—lean scarcely presume--"began 

Otto, painfully embarrassed by the language which was 
now addressed to him 

“Oh! one who 13 bold and handsome as you, Otto, 
tehould dare all—everything," interrupted Luereza, mis¬ 
taking the meaning of the phrase which the young artist 
left unfinished. “ Listen to me—listen attentivefy for a 
few moments; and I will reveal to you those emotions 
which now animate my heart. Some time ago I beheld 
you in Vienna—no matter how or where; and I was 
struck by your appearance. Months and months have 
ssed since that day ;—I have dwelt in another laud—I 
ve passed through many exciting scene??,, many troubles 
— 1 I have been thrown from the pinnacle of happiness and 
power to the condition of an exile;— and yet through all 
those vicissitudes I have retained yonr image in my mind 
—-I have cherished it—loved it! Nay—start not, Otto— 
I implore yon to hear me to the end. Yes I have never 
ceased to think of you ; and you may therefore conceive 
the sadden joy which I experienced—the emotions of 
happiness which I felt—when yesterday I met yon upon 
the rampart. We passed ea6h other—as you may remem¬ 
ber ; but when I was at some distance I turned, and you 
were gazing after me ! Oh ! how can I convey to you an 
idea of that joy—that delicious hope which possessed me 
when I observed that yonr eyes had followed me ? I can 
assure you that the proudest pnnees in Europe have 


knelt at my feet—crowned heads have whispered the 
language ot passion in my ears—great warriors have 
sought to win a smile from me. But never—never, Otto, 
■was my satisfaction so immense—my happiness so great, 
as when I yesterday beheld yon gazing after me on the 
rampart. I repaired in the evening to the western side 
of the castle to ponder upon those feelings with which 
you have inspired me—and we met again ! You saluted 
me, then—and I resolved that wc should be better ac¬ 
quainted with each other. I made a remark—you seemed 
to meet my object half way; and we fell into conversa¬ 
tion. I explained to you the sources of my sorrows; and 
you unhesitatingly volunteered your services in my be¬ 
half. I accepted them as gratefully as they were proffered 
frankly;—and in all that passed between us I saw what 
I deemed to be a reflection in your.heart of that feeling 
which exists in mine. Oh! if I be wrong, then never 
will a more delicious dream have been more cruelly dis¬ 
solved by a stern and adverse reality ! But no—it can¬ 
not be—it is not so : yon do not hate me, Otto—you will 
not think meanly of me because I have laid bare to you 
the secrets of my heart—you will not refnse me your 
friendship, even if you cannot accord me yonr love !** 

“ And as she spoke these last words, Luoreza—-than 
whom no serpent- was ever more subtle—seized the young 
artist by the* hands, gazed upon 'him tenderly for a 
moment, and then sank her head upon his breast. 

Firmly—but gently—resolutely—but not rudely, Otto 
Pianalla disengaged himself from her half-embrace, and 
leading her to a seat, remained standing before her. 

“ Oh ! lady," he said, “all that you have just uttered 
has caused me signal pain. I know not how to answer 
yon—how to undeceive you." 

“ Undeceive me ! no—no !*’ cried Lucreza, clasping her 
hands together, and affecting the most passionate emo¬ 
tion. 

“ Pray, lady—L implore you—listen to me in my turn," 
continued Otto ; “ for I dare not hesitate in the perform¬ 
ance of what now becomes a solemn—an imperative duty. 
I confess that yesterday afternoon I was indiscreet 
enough to gaze after you on the rampart; but it is no 
compliment to you to declare that there is a commanding 
grace in your form which is calculated to make the most 
indifferent look upon you longer than on ordinary women. 
We met again in the evening, .lady: and I must now 
again confess that I did somewhat on .my own side en¬ 
courage that conversation which sprang up between us. 
But, as the Almighty is my judge! I -declare most 
solemnly that you have misinterpreted tnymotives ;—and 
on this head I cannot be more explicit. When you ac¬ 
quainted me with the captivity of your brother, I prof¬ 
fered my services through no selfish view—with no 
ulterior design. There again, yonr Highness has mis¬ 
understood me. Oh ! not for one instant did my thoughts 
assume an arrogance that could prompt them to raise 
themselves to one so high above me as you, lady ;—not 
for one moment did I entertaUi.au idea that it was in my 
power to inspire an interest beyond: that frieudsliip with 
which a Princess might Chopse to honour one who was 
ready to risk his life in her cause ! No—riiever did my 
vanity triumph over the proper feelings of my heart I" 

“ You make me wretched, Otto, with these cold reason¬ 
ings—these chilling explanations!** exclaimed Lucreza 
Borgia. “ Ido not hesitate to declare that I already love 
—tl*at I feel I can adore you! Will you spurn that 
affection on my part P will you render me contemptible 
in my own eyes? Oh! if you now reply in that same 
freezing manner as erenow—if you do not tell me that you 
null endeavour to love me in return—you will drive me to 
despair—*to distraction!" 

“ My (rod ! whatean I say ? what caul do ?" ejaculated 
Pianalla, bewildered between his own honourablefeelings 
and that well-played ebullition of emotions, the sincerity 
of which he could not for a moment suspect. 

“*Yon ask what you can say—what you can do," ex¬ 
claimed Lucreza, seizing his hands once more, “when a 
woman whoso mirror has reflected charms of the posses¬ 
sion of which she cannot declare her ignorance—when 
such a woman offers yon:her heart—her love! Oh! Otto 
—are yon not cold and stern when you compel me thus to 
fall at yonr feet?" 

And a3 she spoke, Lucreza threw herself upon her knees 
before the young artist. 

But at the same instant, an object—doubtless disturbed 
by the suddenness of this movement,—fell from her bosom, 
where it hadrbeen concealed, upon the floor. 

Otto’s eye caught sight of iti—it was a ring with a 
lion s head! 

Lucreza hastily picked it up;—bnt Otto uttered an ex- 
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olamation of mingled horror and surprise,*and fell back 
several paces. 

•“^Messer Pianalla !** cried the Princess, starting from 
her suppliant posture. 

“ Oh 1 now I know yon—I know yon well !** ejaculated 
Otto, unable to repress a movement of ineffable disgust. 
“ Rumour has bruited your crimes all over the world, and 
has not forgotten to explain the means by which those 
crimes were perpetrated. Holy Virgin ! is. it possible that 
J have pledged myself to Lucreza Borgia to effect the 
release of her brother Caesar P* 

“ Yon have, Messer Pianalla—and you dare not, as a 
true man, fly from your word !** answered the Princess, 
iipr lustful affection for the young artist now changing into 
bitter hatred, when she saw the feelings of abhorrence 
with which lie regarded her. 

“ Nor will I fly from my pledge—although it may tend 
to liberate a*fiend amongst the human race !” exclaimed 
Otto, proudly. “ I was in Vienna, lady, when the report 
of the fall of the Borgias reached that city ; and the same 
rumour which convened to my ears the tale, told also how 
the Orsdni had sacked your brother’s palace, and how they 
had therein discovered the proofs of those dread crimes 
which had previously been involved in doubt and un¬ 
certainty. Then, too, did* the Baron of Czerniu receive a 
clue to the elucidation of those mysteries which lie had 
beheld in a certain palace at Venice, and his acquaintance 
with which was no doubt the principal cause of his long 
imprisonment. The properties of that ring, which lias 
just betrayed yon to me, are now no longer a secret:—all 
the horrible mysteries of the Borgias arc well known !’* 

“And were I permitted to live all my past years over 
again,** said Lucreza, with a scornful smile, “ I would not 
spare a single one of all my victims—I would pursue the 
same career!** 

“ Unhappy woman 1” exclaimed Otto; ** why dost thou 
not think of praver and repentance, instead of such ter¬ 
rible vaunts as those ? How much hast thou to answer 
for?** 

“But thou hast not to answer for me, young man,” 
returned Lucreza: “ therefore spare thy reproaches. And 
now let me separate—since farther parley is useless. Thou 
wilt do my bidding—thou art pledged to my service !** 

“ I will endeavour to liberate your brother,*’ answered 
Otto ; “but I will not be the bearer to him of a packet 
which may contain poison.** 

And he tendered the small parcel to Lucreza. 

“You pledged yourself to convey that packet to my 
brother,” said Lucreza, calmly. 

“ And I will rather break my pledge^than be the instru¬ 
ment which is to supply the Duke of Valentinois with 
the means of committing murder,*’ replied Otto. 

“ Perjured youth! you now shrink from the perform¬ 
ance of your promises,” said Lucreza, contemptuously,as 
she received the parcel from his hand—that nand Which 
She no longer sought to press tenderly. 

“No: your Highness wrongs me,” answered Pianalla. 
“T will redeem my pledge—or perish in the attempt;— 
but if I succeed, it will be by means of which I shall not 
be ashamed.” 

Otto then turned Abruptly away from the enraged and 
disappointed.Luereza. 

CHAPTER LXXI. 

THE^fOTHBR’S GRAVE.—THE DISGUISE. 

When Otto Pianalla left the picture-gallery,die repaired 
direct to the castle-gate, and, crossing the draw-bridge, 
took the road leading towards Wittenberg. 

Having pursued the path for about half a mile, he 
reached a cemetery which stood on the right-hand side, 
and which was surrounded by cypresses, poplars, and 
yews. 

A neat little cottage served as the sexton’s lodge a,t 
the iron gate of the enclosure; and at the opposite 
extremity was a small chapel, whose simple but appro¬ 
priate architecture, latticed belfry, and white walls com¬ 
pleted the picturesque appearance of the scene. 

The moment Otto appeared at the gate, the sexton 
came forth from his lodge, and gave him admittance into 
the cemetery. 

The young man proceeded direct to a remote comer, 
and threw himself on his knees by the side of a grave 
which was marked by a simple cross of wood. 

“ Sainted spirit of my dearest mother,” he exclaimed, 
aloud, joining his hands and raising his eyes to heaven, ■ 
“I have come back to the spot where thine ashes repose, 
—come back to implore thy blessing! When last I prayed 
over this cold sod, I was houseless—friendless—starving! 


: AH seemed dark before me: not a hope illumined my 
path! And yet I vowed never to deviate from the right 
way—never to yield to temptation, nor to tarnish* the 
honourable though humble name ! bear. And I invoked 
thine aid, my mother! to keep me in that course! Nor 
hast thon been deaf to my prayer. Thou and other good 
angels have protected me; and the Almighty has blessed 
me on thine account! Here—here, by thy grave, my 
mother! can I lay>my hand upon my heart and truly say 
that I have nover wronged a living-soul by word or deed. 
And this I proclaim not boastfully—but to prove that l am 
worthy of thy continuedprotection I And, oh ! let me not 
forget to pray for the soul of my lamented sister Ida !‘* 

Then the young artist bowed his head upon his breast 
and prayed long—silently—and fervently. 

His was not the gross superstition of the bigot: it was 
a manly, pure, and generous worship which a rational 
mind offered up to that all-seeing Power whose existence 
and whose omnipotence are proclaimed by .countless 
tongues throughout the universe. 

Having poured forth his soul in that solemn manner 
over the grave of his mother, Otto. Pianalla rose, and re¬ 
turned to the sexton’s lodge. 

“ My good friend,” he said to the man, “ when I con¬ 
signed the remains of my beloved parent to the cold 
earth, I was too poor to place a stone above her grave. 
My position has somewhat altered ; and I am now enabled 
to perform that sacred duty. Here is gold : see that my 
wishes in jhis respect be accomplished; and the holy 
chaplain mil furnish .thee with the inscription that I 
would have placed upon the stone.” 

The sexton received the money, and promised that the 
pious aim of the young man should be carried into effect 
without delay. Otto then left the cemetery and proceeded 
to the dwelling of the priest who had spiritual charge of 
the burial-ground. 

He was an old man with snow-white hair, and was 
beloved by all the inhabitants of that rural district for 
his piety, his charity, and his stainless life. He had 
known Otto from childhood, and was pleased to behold 
the young artist again. They sat down to a frugal repast, 
which was served upon a little table plaeed at the- door of 
the priest’s humble but comfortable dwelling, lend pro¬ 
tected from'the scorching rays of the afternoon sun by 
the creeping jasmiue which shaded the portico. 

Otto made known to his venerable friend the instruc¬ 
tions which he had previously given to the sexton ; and 
the priest kindly promised to compose a suitable Latin 
epitaph to be inscribed Yipon the stone that was to mark 
the grave of Otto’s mother. 

Before he took his leave of the holy man, Pianalla 
placed in liis hand a sum of money to be devoted to pur¬ 
poses of charity; and the good priest willingly undertook 
to be his almoner. 

“ How few there are,” he said, as he wrung the artist’s 
hand at parting,—“ how few there arc who derive from 
the periods of their poverty useful lessous to lender them 
wise, charitable, and thoughtful for others, in the day 3 
Of their prosperity. You are a .good youth—and heaven 
will not fail to prosper you.” 

Ho then gave Otto his blessing, and the young man, 
having taken leave of the venerable priest, pursued his 
way to Wittenberg. 

There he spent two or three honrs in visiting those who 
had been the companions of his childhood, and who were 
deserving of his remembrance. To some few, who were 
not prosperous in a worldly point of view, he gave 
assistance so'-for as his means would permit; and by all 
was hereoeived with a cordial welcome—for none had for¬ 
gotten his goodness of heart and his generous dispfsition. 

When it was dusk, Otto proceeded to put into execution 
a certaiu project whiGh he had formed. He began by 
making a variety of purchases at different shops .- namely, 
a long silken cord, not thicker than the little finger, but 
strong enough to bear a heavy weight—several small 
files—a chemical composition made of the decoction of 
certain berries—and a complete suit of Oriental attire. 

He then repaired, with these articles, to the house of a 
friend, whom ho could trust, and to whom he communi¬ 
cated liis design. This friend endeavoured to dissuade 
him fx*om so dangerous a project. 

“ No,” replied Otto : “ I am pledged to two persons, in 
this respect; and I dare not forfeit my word. My bene¬ 
factor, who first gave me the means of relieving myself 
from the pressure of poverty, obtained frommeapromiso 
that I would proffer my services to a certain lady; and I 
obeyed him. Thetask which that lady has imposed upon 
me is a difficult one; but I do not shrink from it. At¬ 
tempt not to move me from my purpose.” 
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The friend remained silent; and Otto commenced liis 
preparations. 

He undressed himself, and twined the silken cord 
around his body. He next washed his face, neck, and 
hands, with the chemical composition; and the skin on 
those parts almost immediately became tinged with a 
dark olive hue. He then attired himself in the Oriental 
garb, and concealed the files about his person. 

His disguise was now complete—so complete that when 
he left the chamber where he had performed his singular 
toilet, and returned to the room where his friend was 
sitting, the latter started in dismay. 

Otto burst into a joyous laugh, and felt convinced that 
he should be enabled to deceive the eyes of even the wary 
Father Anselm, whom he knew (from the dying words of 
Fritz) to be at Linsdorf Castle. 

He then addressed liis friend in the following manner: — 

“ I shall leave you my purse and this packet. If I do 
not return to you in seven days from this date you may 
surmise the worst—either that I am no more, or that I 
languish in a dungeon. The gold shall then be yours—but 
upon this condition, that you forthwith undertake a 
journey to Vienna and deliver that packet into the hands 
of the Archduchess Maria." 

The friend faithfully promised to obey these instruc¬ 
tions ; and Otto knew that he could trust him. 

He then sate down and wrote two letters—one to the 
Baron of Czernin, and the other to Nina Mazzini; but the 
latter he enclosed in the epistle addressed to the Baron. 

“ Should you be compelled to undertake that journey to 
the capital," continued Pianalla, " there are yet other 
commissions which I entrust to your friendship. The first 
is to deliver this letter to the Baron of Czernin, whose 
mansion you will have no difficulty to find. That letter 

contains one to an amiable girl, whom-But of that no 

matter," added Otto, hastily, as he brushed away a tear : 
“ should I perish, the Baron will see that the note be duly 
forwarded to her in Italy, whither she has returned with 
her father." 

These last words were rather spoken in a musing tone 
to himself than for the information of his friend. 

" The last commission which I have to entrust to you is 
this," he continued, after a short pause : " should I not 
re-appear ere seven days have elapsed, before you set out 
for Vienna you must visit Rosenthal Castle, and ask for 
an interview with the Princess, who is an inmate there. 
It is unnecessary to mention to you her name; as I dis¬ 
covered it only by an accident, and—bad though she be— 
do not deem myself justified ifi revealing it even to a 
friend. But you will say to her, ‘ Otto Pianalla has kept 
his word : he has risked his life to effect the liberation of 
your brother; and he has either lost that life in the attempt, 
or is dragging it out in a dungeon/— I have no more to ask 
of your kindness." 

The friend promised to execute the commissions thus 
entrusted to him, and again endeavoured to dissuade Otto 
from his perilous undertaking. 

But the young artist was determined; and, having em¬ 
braced his friend, set out late at night on his weary walk 
towards Linsdorf Castle. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 


THE MUTE. 


It was about seven o’clock on the following morning, and 
Father Anselm was closeted with the Lora of Linsdorf. 

" Yes," said Anselm; " that corpse which was brought 
hither by my directions the day before yesterday, was 
all that remained of him who was once your servitor— 
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"And how met he that violent death?" asked the 
Const; " for as yet we have had no leisure to discourse 
upon that matter." 

" There is a young man whom the Vehm has adjudged 
to the extreme penalty of the Cord and Dagger," an¬ 
swered Father Anselm. “ This Otto Pianalla——" 


"I have heard of him," interrupted the Count; "he 
was long a resident in this neighbourhood; and his sister 
was, if I mistake not, an attendant on the daughter of 
the Baron of Rosenthal." 

"True," replied Anselm. "But of that no matter. 
It was this same Otto Pianalla who was adjudged to 
death; and chance brought him to the Black Swau when 
I was there. I deputed Hugo—who has borne the name 
of Fritz for many years—to execute on him tho sentence 
of the Vehm. Fritz was then to join me here. But the 
hours passed—he came not; and I grew alarmed. While 
one party of your dependants repaired to the Black Swan 
to arrest Caesar Borgia and his follower Michelotto, I set 


out with another small band of your retainers in search 
of Fritz. We found him:—but ho was no more! He 
was buried beneath a heap of boughs; and his dagger, 
which lay near him, was unstained with blood. Doubt¬ 
less, then, Otto has escaped: the justice of the Vehm will, 
however, yet overtake him. When the corpse of my 
faithful Fritz was last night consigned to the grave be¬ 
neath the lime-trees at the entrance of the forest, I swore 
to avenge his death with my own hand, should chanee 
ever throw Pianalla into my power. For I also have 
grave motives of hatred for that young man. But enough 
of this topic. My object in the interview with you now, 
is to continue the discussion of that subject whereon we 
entered yesterday. ’ * 

" Kinis—Anselm, I mean," said the nobleman, his 
usually pale cheeks becoming absolutely cadaverous and 
livid through painful emotions, " I am in yonr power: 
but use that power leniently. And, after all," he added, 
somewhat more confidently, " there will be no advantage 
to either in a rupture between us; for we each possess 
the other’s secret. Were you to blazon forth the truth 
relative to that exalted lady, not for a moment should I 
hesitate to proclam that you, now known as Father 
Anselm-" 

" Silence!" cried the priest, imperiously. " Let us 
understand each other. On your part——" 

At this moment one of the Count’s retainers entered 
the apartment. 

" Well—what is the cause of this intrusion ?" demanded 
the nobleman, impatiently. 

" Please your lordship," said the man, " here is a 
strange youth at the gate, who seems sadly wayworn and 
wearied, and who makes signs that neither I nor any of 
my comrades can understand." 

" Has he no tongue ? can he not speak his will or his 
wish ?" demanded tne Count. 

" He is unable to utter a word, my lord; and even were 
he possessed of the power of speech, methinks it wonld 
but little avail him; for he is not a GermanI doubt 
even whether he is a Christian." 

" Let food be given to him, and bid him go his ways,” 
said the Count. 

"Food has been already set before him, and he ate 
voraciously," replied the man; "but he seems anxious 
to remain where he is—so far as I can understand his 
signs. Doubtless he is some poor heathen creature, who 
lias been abandoned or lost by his master, and knows not 
what course to pursue." 

" Let me see him, my lord," said Anselm; " I have my 
reasons, which I will explain anon." 

" The holy father recommends that he be admitted to 
our presence," exclaimed the Count. 

The retainer, to whom these words were addressed, 
bowed and withdrew. 

In a few minutes he returned, ushering in Otto Pianalla 

Although the young man thus suddenly found himself 
in the presence of the terrible Count of Linsdorf and the 
more formidable Father Anselm, he did not betoken any 
embarrassment of manner, but saluted them in the 
Oriental style, and remained standing near the door with 
his hands respectfully crossed over his chest and his head 
bowed forward. 

Indeed, he had gleaned so much of Eastern habits and 
customs from the Baron of Czernin, that he was well able 
to sustain the part which he had undertaken to enact. 

" Approach, young man," said the Count. 

Otto raised his head, and made signs that he could 
neither understand the words addressed to him, nor speak 
himself. 

" Poor wretch! he is dumb," observed the Count; " I 
am well aware that the easterns are fond of having mutes 
in their households." 

" Perhaps he can write," said Father Anselm, fixing 
his keen dark eyes upon Otto; then pointing to writing 
materials which were spread upon the table, he motioned 
the young man to use them. 

But Otto shook his head in a mournful manner. 

" He has doubtless been a mute from bis birth," said 
the Count. 

" No," answered Anselm; "a person born dumb must 
also be deaf—at least, I know no rule to the contrary. 
But ho evidently possesses the faculty of hearing. Iu- 
ness, or an accident, may have made him dumb in his 
infancy. It is impossible to glean anything from him ; 
but he may serve our purpose in one particular manner." 

" How so ?" inquired the Count. 

Anselm motioned the dependant, who had introduced 
Otto, to withdraw. 

" I will explain myself," continued Anselm, as soon as 
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the man had left the room. 44 I purposely separated 
Michelotto from his master Caesar, because I am well 
aware that two such heads put together would not be 
long ere they devised some project of escape—well 
guarded as they are ; for you yourself have informed me 
how even a female once contrived to free herself from 
our power, without leaving a trace to. indicate the mode 
y which she left the castle.'* 

44 Yes—she who is now Countess of Aurana," remarked 
Manfred, with a malignant scowl, as the circumstances 
of his baffled schemes with regard to her were thus re¬ 
called to his mind. 

44 Bribery—heavy bribery could have alone enabled her 
thus to escape,’* continued Anselm. 44 My lord, your re¬ 
tainers are not incorruptible. Remember, also, how the 
young Archduke was permitted to slip from the noose 
that you had prepared for him." 

44 The two cases certainly wear a suspicious aspect, 
holy father," said the Count, struck by the inferences 
which Anselm so naturally drew from the mysterious cir¬ 
cumstances attending the escape alike of Theresa and 
the Archduke; 14 and they both occurred about the same 
time." 

44 Again, then, I say that your lordship’s retainers are 
not proof against corruption," proceeded Father Anselm ; 
44 and if that be the fact—as I cannot hesitate to believe 
—there breathes not a man who will sooner turn their 
avarice to his own account than the Duke of Valentinois." 

44 Then what would you propose ?** demanded the Count, 
unable to comprehend the point towards which the priest 
was aiming. 

44 The fidelity of Eastern mutes is proverbial," replied 
Anselm:—and, oh! how the words thrilled through the 
heart of Otto, who could scarcely restrain an indication 
of joy as they met his ears; for they not only convinced 
him that his disguise had indeed baffled the astute priest, 
but proved how essentially fortune was favouring his 
projects. 

44 True 1** ejaculated the Count. 44 That youth seems 
to be friendless—houseless—lost: I will take him into my 
service. By the Virgin! a mute will be a useful 
appendage!" 

44 Would that mutes were less rare in this country !** 
said Anselm : 44 such men as you and I,” ho added, signi¬ 
ficantly, 44 might find them highly serviceable—for they 
can act, and yet tell no tales. But in reference to this 
dumb creature, my proposal is that he bo appointed to 
watch the Prince ; and I have heard enough of Oriental 
mutes to be well aware that they have eyes sharp as 
needles, and minds cunning as serpents. I am much 
mistaken, or we shall find this heathen,—for a heathen 
he no doubt is, even if he have any creed at all,—most 
zealous in our service. Stay—I will endeavour to make 
him comprehend our intentions by signs." 

Father Anselm now approached so close to Otto Pia- 
nalla, that the latter trembled lest he should be detected ; 
but he did not betray his emotions,—assuring himself 
with the idea that the priest could not be very familiar 
with his countenance, as the only time they had been 
face to face was on the night when they had encountered 
each other at the convent in the Julian Alps. 

Nor did Father Anselm recognise him—although he 
had in reality seen Otto of tener than the latter suspected; 
for the priest had beheld him in Vienna at the time of 
Gregory Walstein’s trial,—and again, a few days pre¬ 
viously, at the Black Swan. 

But so admirable was Otto’s disguise, so natural in ap¬ 
pearance was his artificial complexion, and such a change 
did it impart to the expression of his countenance, that 
Anselm had not the remotest suspicion with regard to him. 

The priest now began to make a variety of signs with a 
view to express the readiness of the Count to take him 
into his service, if he would behave faithfully. It may 
be supposed that Pianalla was not very dull in com¬ 
prehending these intimations; and he could scarcely sup¬ 
press a smile when Anselm turned towards Lord Manfrea, 
observing, 44 He positively seems to be very quick and in¬ 
telligent." 

44 Mutes must necessarily be adepts in understanding 
signs," answered the Count; 44 since they have no other 
language. I think this poor creature will serve us well, 
for he strives to express, by a variety of signals, his 
deep gratitude for the kindness shown him." 

* 4 1 will now conduct him to the rooms ocoupied by the 
Duke of Valentinois," said Anselm; and he beckoned 
Otto to follow him. 

But first the young artist approached the Count of 
Linsdorf, knelt at his feet, and taking one of the noble¬ 
man’s hands, touched it gently with his lips. 


Painful as this ceremony was to his feelings, he was 
compelled to adopt all possible precautions, and call to 
his aid all factitious means to inspire confidence in the 
reality of the character which he was playing. 

The Count seemed well pleased with this respectful 
demonstration of gratitude; and, unbending from his 
natural sternness of demeanour, smiled almost kindly 
upon the supposed mute. 

Pianalla rose and followed Father Anselm from the 
room. 

The latter led the way down the wide staircase, and 
issued from that building in which the Count’s apart- 
ments were situate. He crossed the spacious courtyard, 
and opened a low door at the foot of one of the towers of 
the keep, or donjon. He then ascended a winding stair¬ 
case, still followed by Otto. They at length reached a 
landing, where a sentinel was posted. Anselm took a key 
from beneath his garments, and with it opened an arched 
door which was set in a Gothic recess. He then pro¬ 
ceeded through three rooms, all the doors of which were 
carefully locked, but with the keys of which he was pro¬ 
vided. Beyond those rooms was a smaller one, .fitted up 
as an oratory. 

But the moment they entered this apartment, Otto 
started, as his eyes encountered a picture of a beautiful 
woman, whose face instantaneously struck him as being 
marvellously like that of the Archduchess Maria. 

Fortunately he was behind Father Anselm, who might 
otherwise have perceived the effect produced by the 
picture, and thereby have had his suspicions excited. 

The priest now touched a spring in the wainscot, and a 
secret door flew open, revealing a passage some twenty 
feet long, and lighted by loopholes. At the end was a 
hu^e door, quite new,—seeming, as was indeed the case, 
as if it had only been fitted there within a few days. 

Ere he withdrew the massive bolt which fastened this 
door, Anselm took a long, sharp dagger from beneath his 
garments. 

He then opened the door, and beckoned Otto to follow 
him. 

The young artist now found himself in a very small 
chamber, the windows of which were not only protected 
with massive bars of iron, but also shaded by a large con¬ 
trivance of woodwork, which, projecting outward, allowed 
the eye to catch a glimpse of the blue arch above, but 
totally impeded the view of any object either on the same 
level a3 the casement or beneath it. 

The room was tolerably well furnished ; and at a table, 
mournfully supporting his head upon his hands, sate a 
person whom Otto immediately concluded to be Caesar 
Borgia. 

He seemed to be a little past the age of thirty : his hair 
was black—his complexion pale—his beard auburn;—a.nd 
on his forehead was the mark of the severe wound which 
he had received from Gregory Walstein. 

The moment Anselm and Otto entered the little room, 
which indeed wore the semblance of a prison, the Duke 
started from his chair, and, drawing his tall form up to 
its full height, surveyed the visitors with mingled defiance 
and suspicion. 

44 You do well to carry that dagger, detestable son of 
the gibbet!" he cried, darting a furious glance upon 
Anselm; 44 for—by the Virgin!— I—I " 

44 Your lordship’s taunts and threats are alike useless 
now," interrupted the priest, calmly. “ You are in my 
power; and in my power shall you remain until you pur¬ 
chase your freedom with a princely ransom." 

44 The Lord of Rosenthal will yet deliver me, insolent 
menial!" cried the Duke ; 44 in spite of your foul asper¬ 
sions upon the chivalrous honour of that nobleman." 

44 Vainly do you cling to that belief," returned Anselm. 
44 The Baron has sent to demand yon at the hands of the 
Count of Linsdorf; and the Count has declared in reply 
that he is astounded at the requisition, since he knows 
nothing of your Highness nor your concerns. But all 
discourse on this head is unnecessary. A hundred thou¬ 
sand crowns will purchase your ransom; and he who was 
once the master of all Italy, cannot be at a loss for such 
a sum." 

44 Give freedom to my faithful dependant Michelotto," 
cried the Duke; 44 and I will despatch him to Vienna, to 
beseech that amount at the hands of the Emperor." 

44 And instead of returning with the crowns, lie would 
perhaps come back With an army," said the priest, con¬ 
temptuously. 44 No, my lord; I am not to be thus duped. 
You have 'concealed treasures somewhere—you must 
have: and your liberty can only be purchased by the 
revelation of that secret." 

44 By the Virgin 1" exclaimed the Duke, enraged by the 
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priest’e words aaft manner, '“ I left Ifcalywith scarcely 
sufficient : for‘ the expenses of jny jewmey. How/then, 
'thickest thou- 1,1 

“Enough, tny lord/' interrupted Anselm: “you -will 
shortly become more reasonable. In the meantime, I 
i hare brought you a companion—this mute ** 

*“A mute?” repeated Crosar, glancing suspiciously at 
Otto, who kept his eyes upon the ground, as if unconscious 
what was passing in his presence. 

“ Yes, my lord—a mute,” answered Anselm, smiling 
vindictively: “ one who has studied, in eastern climes, 
the-duties of a s py. I leave him with yonr Highness : he 
will doubtless prove an efficient valet, though a sorry 
companion:” 

With these words, Father Anselm retreated rapidly 
from the chamber; and closed the door upon its two 
inmates. Then came the din of the heavy bolt, shooting 
into its socket; and this was followed'by'the retiring 
steps of the priest along the paved passage. 

At length all became silent; and Otto 1 was alone with 
the once formidable CrasarBorgia. 

CHAPTER LXXIH. 

■ OTTO PIANALLA AHD OS&Afi BOB0IA. 

'“The miscreant!” ejaculated Aho Ihike bf Yulentmois, 
jvhenAnsehn had left the room : “ Oh ! for the means of 
vengeance—oh! for the chance of escape! My God—to 
be cooped up in this horrible hole, where one can scarcely 
breathe;—to see but a few feet of ’the blue sky, and yet 
to know by its azure hue that the sun is shining brightly : 
—to languish in this accursed den, when the whole world 
has scarcely scope enough for the ambition of the 
Borgias! It is terrible—terrible! Oh ! for’the means of 
escape! And now to have this mute given me as a com¬ 
panion—as a spy! They wish*to drive me mad!” 

And Otesar Borgia struck his forehead violently with 
his open palm. 

“ My lord!” breathed a voice close by him;—he turned 
—it was the supposed mute who had spoken. 

The Duke gazed upon him with mingled surprise and 
suspicion. 

“ Fear nothing, my lord,” continued the artist, in a 
low tone : “I am not here to injure* y ou—‘•this disguiso is 
assumed for your sake.” 

“Who are you, generous young man?" said Oesar, 
also sinking his voice; “ and what brings yon hither?” 

“ My name is Otto Pianalla-” 

Ah! he who delivered the Baron of Czernin from the 
convent in the Julian Alps?” interrupted Omsar, his 
countenance again expressing suspicion. 

“And as I delivered the Baron of Czernin, so do I 
undertake to free your Highness,” said Otto, steadily 
returning the glanee which the Duke fixed upon him. 
“ Father Anselm has told yon* only too truly—the Baron 
of Rosenthal will not draw the hostile brand in yonr be¬ 
half. Powerful though he be, he dreads thesecret re¬ 
sources of the Count of Linsdorf, who is a chief of the 
Bloody League.” 

“ Then is the Lord of Rosenthal a very craven who 
dares not execute the commands of his sovereign, Maxi¬ 
milian!” exclaimed Borgia. “But, ray, young .man— 
hast thou lately visited that Baron’s castle ?” 

“I was there as late as yesterday morning, my lord,” 
was the reply : “ and it is in consequence of a promise to 
your Highness’s sister that I have undertaken to attempt 
your deliverance.” 

“ Ah ! then Lucreza has arrived in safety at Rosenthal 
Castle ? Was it to her ingenuity that you are indebted 
for this admirable disguise which has enabled you to 
penetrate hither ?” 

“ No, my lord. To speak candidly, I refused to be the 
bearer of a small packet which she* was desirous- df con- 
veying to you; and her Highness does not at this moment 
know the stratagem that I have devised in order : to ob¬ 
tain access to you.” 

“And wherefore did you hesitate ho bring me the 
packet ?” demanded Caesar. 

“ Because, my lord,” replied the artist, firmly, “T was 
suspicious of its contents. And now, ere we discourse 
on the object which brought me hither, let us understand 
each other. It is through no admiration of your High¬ 
ness’s character that I have undertaken this perilous 
venture;—nor have the charms of the Princess allured 
me to embark on an errand of mere chivalry. No—I 
come to you, because I pledged myself by a solemn vow 
to her Highness—ere I knew her name—to effect the de¬ 
liverance of her brother, or to perish in the attempt. 
Your lordship now understands my motives.” 


“ You areat .least candid, Messer PiaxulUa/’ mid the I 
Prince, somewhat haughtily: then, the next moment, he 
added, with a smile, “ but on that account the more 
trustworthy. How hope you to effect the obj eefc of your 
generous errand ?” 

“ I have keen files and a good coil of silken rope about 
my person/ ’ returned Pianalla. 

“ Those and resolute minds are all that we^need/* said , 
the Duke of Vaientinois, his pale countenance^ beooming 
animated with a flush of hope. 

“ Moreover,” continued Otto, “as I am not regarded 
with any suspicion, nor can be treated as a prisoner, I 
shall doubtless be enabled to enjoy at4eaat an hour’s 
freedom each day. In that case, it is my purpose to 
become acquainted with every point-of the fortress, and 
thus ascertain how yonr freedom may be consummated:” 

“ I understand you,” returned Oaasar; “ for, granting 
that I escape from this tower, I should still be a prisoner 
within the circuit of these walls.” 

“ Precisely so, my lord. As I came ere now through 
the court-yard, I saw enough to convince me that tie 
castle is well guarded.” 

“ Oh! that traitor Anselm thinks he hold a rich prise !** 
exclaimed Caesar; “but I declare to you most solemnly 
that I fled from Italy, with only a ^sufficiency of *f mads to 
support the expenses of my journey. Nevertheless, the 
day will come when I shall be able to>reward you.” 

“ I seek no reward—and should accept none/ ; answered 
Otto. 

“You are a strange young man,” said Oaasar, survey¬ 
ing him with a feeling nearly akin to admiration; for the 
Duke was too worldly-minded a being to put implicit 
faith m the existence of pure disinterestedness. “ How¬ 
ever—we will talk no more on that subject now. I would 
observe to’you that a faithful dependant of mine, in also 
a prisoner here; and it would rue me sore to leave him in 
jeopardy.” 

“ First escape yourself, my lord—and neither Father 
Anselm nor the Count of Linsdorf will deem it worth 
their while to retain yonr servitor in captivity.” 

“Well spoken,” said the Prinoe; “and even were it 
otherwise, I might aid him, myself being free—whereas 
at present both he and I are powerless. But one word in 
reference to the author of my present captivity—tie 
traitor Anselm : know you who he really is ?” 

“ I believe him to be a powerful chief of the Vehm— 
miscalled Holy-” 

“ Yes-die is a chief of the Vehm,” interruptedDeesar; 
“andBe is less or more—as you may take it. 'Have you 
ever heard of a certain Ulric Kinis ?” 

“ Who was hanged many years ago at Vienna for 
treason?” added Pianalla. “ I have heard of him; and, 
moreefver, I remember ‘that during the period when the 
trial of the impostor Gregory'Waktein occupied public 
attention in the capital, there was a strange vumour 
current that Uiric Kinis had been seen and recognised in 
the city.” 

“ And that rumour was true,” returned Borgia 5 “ for 
Father Anselm was in Vienna at f that time—and Father 
Anselm is Ulric Kinis! ” 

“ My lord !” cried Otto, astounded by this assertion. 

“ It is strictly true/’ continued the'Prinee. “ Did you 
not hear me ere now stigmatise him as the gibbet’s non ? 
Bat that he deemed you unable to comprehend the 
German tongue, he would have shrunk from your sight. 
Yes—he was hanged, but notunto death; and he escaped 
from *the anatomical room on the night following nis 
execution. The information may someday serve you.** 

“ It may,” answered Otto; “ for Father Anselm seeks 
my life—and your lordship has placed in my hands a 
weapon that may haply enable me to combat his infernal 
designs.” j 

The Duke of Vaientinois and Otto Pianalla then sat 
down to deliberate upon the means of accomplishing the 
grand aim—an escape, A variety of projects were started 
and discussed; butxhey were compelled to abandon all 
save the one which suggested the execution of then’design 
by means of the window. There were too many'doors to 
break through to venture upon a flight by means of the 
rooms leading from the prison-chamber; it was, there- 
foi’e, resolved that the bars of the casement should be filed 
through, and the escape effected in the depth of a night 
when utter darknesschould favour the venture. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon two of the Count's 
dependants brought in a tray containing ample provision 
for the Prince’s dinner, 

They remained in the passage while he partook of the 
repast, Otto waiting upon hunm the capacity df servitor t 
i in order to sustain appearances. 
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When Caesar liaal termiiiatcri his meal.OttotoOk his 
place at the table, and dined also. .The two retamer? 
then departed with the t ray, closing all the doors care- 
:fully behind them. 

In the evening, at eight o’elock, supper was served in 
the same manner; and one of tlie men who brought it, 
intimated by signs that Otto was at liberty to leave the 
prison-chamber for a short time if he felt disposed. 

He availed himself of this permission with a joyful 
heart, although he appeared to treat it with indifference. 

'When-he was in the open , air, he walked round the 
donjon, examining the tower in which he knew the 
prisonrchamber to be situate, calculating the height of 
that room from the ground, and studying the precise 
position of the window with the wooden shade. 

He then extended his ramble round the eaetle, and 
carried his ecrunity to the minutest points i. the* fortifi¬ 
cations and defences. Ho marked the places where the 
sentinels were posted, and committed to memory as it 
were a complete map of the entire stronghold. 

And all the time lie seemed to he merely wandering 
about in a listless manner, so as to avert suspicion from 
his real designs. 

No one interfered with him : the persons whom he met 
.surveyed him with curiosity, for they had all heard of 
the introduction of a “heathen mute” intothe* castle; 
—but not a soul* treated him with either ixnpertinenoe or 
obtrusive attention. Nor was any intimation conveyed 
to him that he must return to the prison-room at a par- 
tksular hoar it was evident that his assumed character 
was: fully believed to be the true one, and that not the 
least suspicion attached itself to him. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when he entered the donjon 
again ; and then the sentinel on the landing at the head 
of the staircase conducted him to the Prinoe’s room. 

Shortly after ten Father Anselm visited the chamber 
for a moment, to assure himself that his prisoner was 
safe ; and he made a sign of intelligencs to Otto, as much 
a ? to say, “• Watch him closely. ” The priest then departed, 
and carried the keys with him to his own apartment. 

Otto Pianalla now divested himself of his clothing, pro¬ 
duced the files, and uncoiled the rope from around his 
body. The eyes of Oesar Borgia sparkled with delight 
as he; beheld these proofs of his companion’s -sincerity ; 
and they were both rejoiced when, upon measurement of 
the cord, the artist was enabled to compute the full ade¬ 
quacy of its length* to all their purposes—there being far 
mere than sufficient to* reach the ground from the prison 
window. 

They therefore now fell'to work with good heart upon 
the iron bars. There was a strong cross-bar, horizontally 
fixed between the sides Of the casement, and perforated 
with holes through which the perpendicular bars passed. 
It was necessary to remove two of these upright bars—or 
at least portions of two: the Prince and the artist ac¬ 
cordingly determined to file them at.ihe bottom and also 
just above the horizontal bar—so tliat when cut through, 
the lower halves would maintain their upright position 
until it was requisite to remove'them. 

The files were good: their sharp teeth ato away the 
TTomata rapid rate. Tho filings were carefully collected 
and disposed of so that no iudioation of the proceedings 
might catch the eyes of those who entered the prison- 
chamber iu the day-time. 

Before they retired to rest, half of their task in respect 
to cutting through the bars was completed. 

Otto stretched himself to sleep upon a mat close by the 
threshold of the door; and although he was iu reality 
awake when Father Anselm made his appearauec in the 
morning, he affected to bo aroused only by the opening 
of the huge door. 

' Tlien rising from' the* mat, he saluted the priest respect¬ 
fully. 

“ How like you the mute for a companion ?” demanded 
Anselm, with a malignant smile, as he addressed himself 
to.Oesar. 

“ As a spy rather, yon would say,” replied the Duke, 
turning a glance of well-affected hatred upon Otto, in 
order to keep up appearanoes. 

“Oh! you have already found him watchful !” cried 
Anselm, completely deceived by the Prince’s manner. 
41 1 am glad that he does his duty. Your Highness per¬ 
ceives that, true to his Oriental breeding, he sleeps npon 
the threshold —so that, even did you forootho door, you 
would have to pass-over his body in an attempt to leave 
yonr prison.” 

Geesar folded liis arms across his breast, mid made no 
reply. 

The two retainers, whose duty it was to briug the 


Prince’s provisions to the room, now made their appear¬ 
ance , and Father Anselm gave them the keys to keep 
during the day. 

It is not, however,* necessary* to dwell npon the routine 
of that prison-chamber. Suffice it to say that on the 
fourth night after Otto-'S' entrance into the castle, the pre¬ 
parations for an escape were not only complete, but the 
intense darkness and the lowering state of the heavens, 
menacing a terrific*, storm, fully favouring the design. 

And shortly after eleven tlie tempest burst forth with 
I appalling fury. The rain fell in torrents—the thunder 
! roared—and the lightning flashed. 

“ Now for the desperate venture,” exclaimed Cmsar. 
j “ I have passed through perils far more threatening than 
this.” 

“ With resolution, courage, and prudence, we cannot 
fail,” answered Otto Pianalla. They then set to work. 

The lower halves of the two bars were speedily re¬ 
moved ; and a portion of the silken cord was 1 fastened in 
the most convenient manner for the descentthe other 
piece of the rope Otto wound round his body. 

“ I will go-first,” said Orosar. 

“ No/’ exclaimed Pianalla: “ I am lighter than you, 
and when iu the court-yard below will hold the rope 
steady for your descent.” 

Caesar Borgia urged no further objection; and* Otto 
commenced liis difficult—dangerous undertaking. 

He passed his body between the bare, and then threw 
the cord cautiously over the wooden shade which rose 
i sloping outwards to nearly the height of his shoulders. 
Up this inclined plane he had to climb, menaced with the 
risk of its breaking. But it was strongly constructed, 
and remained firm. 

He grasped the cord with both bands, threw himself 
over the top of the shade, and was now suspended between 
earth and heaven—at a distance of nearly* fifty feet from 
the former. 

Caesar remained at the window in a state of deep—acute 
—painful suspense. But in a few moments be found the 
cord, which hekept feeling with his hand, to be loose : he 
pulled it gently—and it was pulled back from below. 

This was the signal agreod upon :—Otto was eafe in the 
court-yard beneath! The Duke of Yalentinois then com¬ 
mitted himself to the same aerial path which the artist 
had accomplished without accident. 

In less than two minutes the Prince stood by Pianalla’s 
side, on the pavement at the foot of the tower. 

But scarcely had he thus far secured his freedom, 
when a vivid flash of lightning illuminated the -entire 
-scene, and showed the adventurers a sentinel advancing 
round the angle of the next tower. 

The man-at-arms discovered them, too, at the same in¬ 
stant, and rushing towards them, raised his battlo-axe, 
exclaiming, “Stand! who are ye ? The watchword !” 

The lightning had yielded to total darkness ere he 
could distinguished their countenances. 

With that desperate resolution for which he-was so dis¬ 
tinguished, Cmsar Borgia sprang upon the armed man 
and hurled him to the ground. 

The soldier was sorely hurt by the violence of the fall; 
but he exclaimed, in a loud tone, “ Treachery!—an 
escape!” 

In another moment the whole fortress-echoed to those 
words, which passed from mouth to mouth around the 
court-yard—along the walls—from- tower to tower—from 
gate to gate. 

Then lights were seen moving in all directions—the 
watchmen carrying lanterns to aid the search of the 
sentries ; and several of those lights as well as the forms 
of many men which they shadowed forth, and the tramp 
of numerous footsteps, mingled with the clashing of 
weapons and the repetition of the first cry of alarm—all 
were now rapidly approaching the spot where Cresar 
Borgia and Otto were leaning over the prostrate form of 
the sentinel. 

And all this was the work of a few moments ! 

“ Come !” said Otto, in a low but determined tone to 
his companion, whom he oanght hastily by the hand: 
“ our only chance is in flight.” 

Then the artist, closely followed by Cfesar Borgia, 
turned hastily round the ancrle of the tower, and plunged 
intothe total darkness which prevailed dn that part of 
the court-yard of Linsdorf Castle. 

CHAPTER LXXIV. 

THE TABLES TUR'NBD. 

Otto Pian alla and Cresar Borgia rushed on through the 
darkness, the latter trusting hime^lf entirely to the 
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guidance of the former, who seemed to be well aware of 
the path which he had taken. 

The shouts of sentinels, the clattering’ of mailed feet, 
upon the pavement, the rapid moving to and fro of lights 
in the distance—in a word, the general alacrity that pre¬ 
vailed in the castle—convinced the two fugitives that they 
must make the best use of the advantage which they had 
already gained, for it was evident that the soldiers had for 
the moment lost their scent. 

44 Quick, my lord-^quick 1 ” said Otto, in a hasty whisper. 

44 Our only chance is a descent from the i*amparts and to 
swim the moat/* 

44 Lead on, good youth,” returned Ccesar. 44 I will escape 
or die; but never will I return alive to that dungeon.’* 

44 Heavens! the lights are coming this way,** exclaimed 
Otto; 44 they are on the ramparts already. Now, my lord, 
for our lives!” 

And still retaining the Prince’s hand—for it was so dark 
where they were hastening forward that they dared not 
venture even a few yards asunder—Otto deviated from the 
straight course towards the ramparts which he had at 
first pursued, and keeping to the right, gained the walls 
at a spot from which the soldiers carrying the lights were 
still far distant. 

Rapid in his movements, as if he were acting by enchant¬ 
ment, Otto fastened the remnant of the silken cord to the 
carriage of a wall-piece, or falconet,-and boldly set the 
example by committing himself to the rope. 

In another moment Caesar Borgia followed him, and 
the two fugitives were now cleaving their way across the 
deep moat. 

Suddenly they heard the drawbridge, which was not 
very far distant, fall with a tremendous crash, as if j 
lowered by impatient hands, and then a rush of heavy 
feet across it made the fugitives aware of another danger 
which they incurred. 

Nor were their fears vain, for in a few moments lights 
moved rapidly along the bank on that side of the moat 
which was now their only means of escape. 

Fortunately for them, they had swam across the ditch, 
and were standing in shallow water close beneath the 
outer bank, or counterscarp, when the soldiers thus dis¬ 
persed themselves along its margin, so that the reflection 
of the lights upon the water fell beyond the deep shade 
m which Cmsar and Otto were concealed. 

44 Our only chance is to advance boldly to the draw¬ 
bridge, and climb the woodwork which supports it on 
this side,** whispered Otto; 44 and as the entrance of the 
castle is well guarded within the gates, it is precisely the 
point that I propose to reach which the soldiers wiu not 
think it necessary to watch.” 

44 Good!” returned Caesar. 44 Let us repair thither.” 

They now waded along beneath the almost perpendicu¬ 
lar bank, which rose to a height of five-and-twenty feet 
above them; but they were compelled to proceed slowly, 
to avoid creating an alarm by splashing tne water. 

At length they reached the drawbridge. 

A glance upwards showed them that Otto's conjecture 
was right; that particular spot was not watched. 

On the opposite side of the bridge the castle gates were 
closed, and as the sentinels who guarded the entrance 
were within the gates, there was not a hostile eye to sweep 
the drawbridge with its glance. 

11 We are saved,*' whispered Pianalla to his companion. 

And they hastily clambered up the woodwork 

In a few minntes they stood upon the bridge. 

But scarcely had they thus touched the very threshold 
of safety when the castle gates were suddenly thrown 
open, and a man bearing a torch rushed wildly forth. 

The doors closed behind him with a heavy crash. 

He was enveloped in a monkish garb, but his cowl was 
thrown back, and the light of his torch streamed full upon 
his features. 

44 Father Anselm 1” said Otto to his companion, in an 
almost inandible whisper. 44 Let us stand back; he is 
our prisoner.” 

These words were uttered in a determined manner which 
well suited the disposition of the really valiant Caesar 
Borgia, who replied with a low and hasty, but joyful, 
affirmative. 

“The wretches!” cried Anselm, aloud, as he ap¬ 
proached ; 44 but they shall not escape. That pretended 
mute was doubtless some creature of the Borgia-” 

He uttered not another word. 

From the shade of the stonework which formed the 
defence of that end of the bridge Otto Pianalla sprang 
upon him, and clutched him by the throat. 

44 Not a word, or you are a dead manhe said, in a 
low but resolute tone. 


Father Anselm dropped the torch, and struggled vio-^ 
lently ; but so tightly did the artist’s hand compress his 
throat that he could not give vent to a cry for assistance 

Caesar Borgia placed his foot upon the torch, and 
inioned the priest from behind, while Otto thrust a 
andkerchief into his mouth. They then hurried their 
prisoner along with them into the forest. 

So rapidly did they proceed that they were speedily 
beyond the reach of danger. They then halted to secure 
their captive more effectually. 

44 1 shall remove the gag,” said Otto , 44 to prevent you 
from being suffocated; but if you attempt to clamour for 
assistance you must abide the consequences of your 
temerity.” 

Thus speaking, he took the handkerchief from the 
priest’s mouth. 

44 Is it indeed you, Otto Pianalla ?” demanded Anselm, 
in a low tone. 

44 It is I—the pretended mute,” returned the artist. 
44 1 have fought you with your own weapons—cunning and 
violence—and I have conquered you. The arms of the 
wicked are ever turned against themselves sooner or 
later.” 

He then untied the cord which the priest wore round 
his waist, and, aided by the Prince, securely bound his 
hands together. 

This was the second time that the Capuchin’s emblem of 
humility and poverty was converted by Otto Pianalla into 
a bond for that wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

When the young artist had encountered Anselm in the 
Alpine convent he used that cord to render him power¬ 
less. And now the same means were adopted a second 
time for the same end. 

44 You are again my conqueror—again am I in your 
power, Otto,” growled the priest, unable to repress the 
utterance of his diabolical malignity and hatred. 44 But 
times may change, and you may Boon be compelled to sue 
for mercy at my hands/* 

44 It will be my fault if justice be again cheated of its 
due, Ulric Kinis,” returned Pianalla, emphatically. 

44 Ah! the Borgia has told you that ,'* muttered Father 
Anselm, gnashing his teeth with rage. 

44 The Borgia keeps no terms with a wretch like you,” 
said Caesar, disdainfully. 44 And now be silent, or I wil 
stun you with this club,” he added, brandishing a hug 
stick which he had just picked up in the forest. 44 a 
would not kill you outright, because the gibbet must not 
be deprived of so worthy a candidate for its honours.” 

Anselm was about to explode with a volume of re¬ 
proaches, taunts, and words of defiance, but Caesar 
grasped his arm with such savage rage, and shook him so 
violently, that he deemed it prudent to hold his peace. 

The party now proceeded towards Rosenthal Castle 
Otto keeping a firm hold of the prisoner on one side an. 
Caesar on the other. *’ 

They had already advanced a considerable way into tf 
forest when Anselm suddenly exclaimed— - 

44 Will you hear a proposal which I have to make P” 

44 We can enter into no treaty that may have yoat 
liberty for its object,” replied Otto. 

44 1 can reveal a secret which you may use in a manner 
calculated to make your fortune,” said the prisoner. 

44 1 will not serve my own interests by any unworthy 
compromise,” answered Pianalla, firmly. 

44 But you would be rejoiced to render a great—a signal 
—service to the Archduchess Maria?** continued the 
priest. 

* 4 1 would go far and do much to please that augus 1 - 
lady, who was once the companion of my sister, and who 
is the friend of the Countess of Aurana,” said Otto; 
44 but I dare not tamper with the dues of justice.” 

44 You know not the importance of the secret which I 
could reveal,” persisted Anselm. 44 Now that you have 
murdered my faithful Fritz,” he added, bitterly, 44 two 
living souls alone are acquainted with the secret of which 
I speak. Oue dares not breathe it for his own sake, and 
the other individual is myself.” 

4 * You err iu a twofold manner,/ answered Pianalla, 
by no means irritated at the tannt thrown against him. 

But at the same time a light suddenly broke upon his 
mind in consequence of the priest’s allusion to Fritz. 

44 In the first place,” coutinued Pianalla, 44 1 did not 
slay him whom you call your faithful dependent—no, I 
did not even kill him m self-defence. He attacked me on 
a sudden, like a bravo, and my horse trampled him be¬ 
neath its feet. Secondly, you err in supposing that yon 
and one other are the sole depositors of that secret of 
which you speak, to r ere Fritz breathed his last he re¬ 
pented, and-” 
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“ Betrayed me—betrayed the Count l*' cried Anselm, 
brown completely off his guard by this unexpected an- 
louncement. 

“ You are right,” said Otto, calmly, seeing that his 
uspicion was confirmed. “I am in the possession of 
>apers which I shall deliver in due time into the hands of 
he Archduchess Maria.” 

Father Anselm heard these words with a cold shudder, 
or he now saw that he was lost. 

* ‘ I shall yet have the pleasure of hearing that you be- 
:ome food for crows,” exclaimed Caesar, malignantly. 

“My lord,” said Otto, solemnly, “it is unworthy of 
;ou to triumph over a fallen man.” 

“But such a man!” cried the Prince. 

“ My lord,” again observed the artist, “ you compel me 
o remind you that you yourself are not immaculate.” 
The Prince was about to give utterance to some pas¬ 
sionate and insulting reply; but he remembered that he 
vas indebted to Otto for his freedom—perhaps for his life. 
3 e accordingly bit his lip, and stifled his resentment. 
There was another long interval of silence. 

“ I have yet one more condition to propose,” said An¬ 
selm, at length. “ Promise me my freedom—for I will 
aelievo you, Pianalla, if you pledge yourself—and I will 
? urnish you with such an account of the entire ramifica¬ 
tions of the Bloody League—the names of its chiefs, its 
system of administration, the places where its meetings 
iro held, the inns throughout Germany where its most 
mysterious deeds are executed—all this will I fully and 
truthfully explain to you in such a way that you shall be 
enabled to give that information to his Imperial Majesty 
which will empower him to crush the Holy Vehm in his 
dominions.” 

“ Diabolical traitor!” cried Caesar Borgia, furiously. 

“ Yes—yes, you are a traitor,” said Otto, ** and I de¬ 
spise you; for even the skulking thief remains true to his 
companions in iniquity. No, wretched man, you cannot 
effect a compromise with me. Much as I should be grati¬ 
fied to possess the information necessary to enable my 
sovereign to annihilate the hideous despotism of the 
Vehm, 1 will not—I dare not—purchase that knowledge 
[it the price you demand. You are a prisoner, and such 
shall you remain until his Majesty issue the imperial 
.ocree that must decide your fate.” 

The priest, again baffled, and finding his last hope dis¬ 
appointed, relapsed into a moody and savage silence. 

Nor was this silence ajjain interrupted during the march 
to Rosenthal Castle. It was nearly three in the morning 
when the party reached that fortress. 

On their arrival, Otto directed Father Anselm to be 
taken to a place of security, and to be guarded by two 
sentinels. He then conducted Caesar to his own apartment, 
where they snatched a few hours of much-needed repose. 
Great was the joy of the Baron when upon awaking in 
e morning he learnt the return of Otto, whose strange 
^appearance for several days had not a little perplexed 
m. But that joy was considerably enhanced when he 
as informed, not only that the Prince had escaped from 
^insdorf Castle, but that the individual who had caused 
his captivity was actually himself a prisoner at Rosenthal. 

Otto, having cleansed himself from the chemical dye, 
and resumed liis natural appearance, as well as having 
exchanged his Oriental garb for suitable clothing, ob¬ 
tained an interview with the Baron, and communicated 
to him enough to show who Father Anselm really was. 

He then intimated his intention of settiug out for 
Vienna on the following day, and the Baron immediately 
roffered him an escort of his own retainers, to protect 
limself, and to take charge of the prisoner, whom he pro¬ 
posed to conduct to the capital. 

This offer was gratefully accepted, and the Baron in¬ 
sisted upon Otto’s acceptance of a ring of costly price, as 
an acknowledgment of the service performed by tne young 
man in having effected the liberation of Caesar Borgia. 

The artist steadily refused to receive the gift as a reward, 
but at length consented to wear it as a token of the Baron’s 
friendship. 

Meantime, Caesar had repaired to the apartment of his 
sister, and surprised her with his sudden appearance at 
the castle He communicated to her the whole particulars 
of his release, and Lucreza, concealing her spite against 
the artist for having refused her love, spoke of him in 
terms of the highest praise. 

1 n the course of that day Otto paid another visit to the 
cemetery where the remains of his mother were deposited, 
and was gratified by finding that the sexton and the 
venerable priest had fully accomplished bis wishes. 

A stone, with a suitable inscription, marked the hal¬ 
lowed spot. 


He next proceeded to the dwelling of the old pastor, of 
whom he took leave. 

He continued his way to Wittenberg, and was cordially 
received by his friend, who returned to him the packet in. 
tended for the Archduchess, as well as the letters and the 
purse of gold. 

Having bade farewell to that kind friend, Otto Pianalla 
returned to Rosenthal Castle. 

CHAPTER LXXV. 

THE EXAMINATION. 

Six weeks have elapsed since the incidents related in the 
preceding chapter, and the scene again shifts to Vienna. 

It was morniug, and Father Anselm awoke to the con¬ 
viction that a hideous dream which had oppressed him in 
his slumber had borrowed its horrors from the stern 
reality of his position. He was in a dungeon—the strong¬ 
est and best guarded in the criminal prison of Vienna. 

Many, many years previously had he been an inmate of 
that self-same cell, when doomed to death for his share in 
the treason of the Chamber of the Cradle. 

He rose from his hard pallet, hastily dressed himself, 
and then paced the dungeon with agitated steps, uttering 
low growling sounds of rage, and resembling a wild beast 
in its narrow cage. 

Presently the door opened, and a gaoler made his ap¬ 
pearance with the prisoner’s breakfast. 

“ My friend,” said Anselm, in a low and hurried whisper, 
“ at the Capuchin Convent in the Julian Alps, but in a 
spot which I alone can point out, there is a hidden 
treasure—my own gold. Enable me to escape from this 
horrible place—accompany me thither—and the half of 
that treasure shall be yours.” 

The man only shook his head. 

“ I will give you all—all,” urged the prisoner, in a 
hoarse, but persuasive tone. 

“ And you think that I am such an idiot as to believe 
you ?” said the turnkey, 

“ I declare by everything sacred-” began Anselm, 

for so we had better continue to call him. 

“ Were I to agree to accompany you, you would murder 
me by the way,” interrupted the man, sharply. “A truce 
to this nonsense, Ulric Kinis; you have mistaken me 
altogether. Despatch your breakfast, and follow me to 
the presence of certain high personages, who seek an in¬ 
terview with you. ” 

“I require no food for the present,” said Anselm. 
“ Lead on—I am ready.” 

“ Nay, I will rather follow you,” cried the turnkey. ** I 
like not such an one as Ulric Kinis to be behind me ” 

“ Dog!” exclaimed the prisoner, fixing a savage glance 
upon the man. 

Then, as if he considered him to be unworthy of further 
notice, the priest turned slowly from the dungeon. 

“ Straight along the passage, Ulric,” said the gaoler, 
following close at nis heels. “ You know the way pretty 
well, however, for by all accounts this place has been 
your habitation before. It was not then my good luck 
to be employed in the establishment, or I should have 
had the honour of waiting on you, as I do now,” con¬ 
tinued the man, in a jeering tone. “ Please to turn to 
the right, and straight on again, up the stpne steps there, 
and now open the door at the top.” 

Father Anselm did as he was desired, and found himself 
in the head gaoler’s private apartment, where several 
persons were assembled. 

These were the Archduke Leopold and the Archduchess 
Maria, the Count and Countess of Aurana, the Baron and 
Baroness of Czernin, and Otto Pianalla. 

The prisoner cast a scowling glance upon the company 
in whose presence he thus found himself; but nothing 
could equal the fiend-like malice expressed in the look 
that he threw on the young artist. 

“ Ulric Kinis,” said the Archduke Leopold, “ you will 
do well to reply to the questions which I am about to put 
to you, for you can scarcely be so hardened in iniquity as 
to refuse tne only compensation which you can make to 
one whom your hand deprived of a father—perhaps also 
of a mother.” 

The Archduchess wiped away her tears as her husband 
glanced affectionately towards her. 

“What advantage shall I gain by answering your 
questions, my lord ?” demanded the prisoner, insolently. 

“ You cannot think that I should enter into conditions 
with you,” returned the Archduke. " At the same time,. 
I will undertake to declare that your present conduct will 
greatly influence the sentence which the proper authori¬ 
ties may soon have to pass upon you.” 
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“ Will my life be sparedif I'confess all ?“ said Father 
Anselm. “ For I see that you possess sems little informa¬ 
tion, on a partwular subject, but that yoa require more/' 

“ If your information tends to corroborate certain facte' 
already known to us I will intercede with my imperial 
uncle on your behalf, and pray a commutation of the 
penalty of death to imprisonment for the remainder of 
yonr days. I have now said more than I had at first in¬ 
tended upon this point,'* added the Archduke. 

“ Question me, my lord, and I will answer truly—on 
the condition specified," said the prisoner, hope now re¬ 
turning to his soul. 

“ Ulnc Kinis," continued the Archduke, in an impres¬ 
sive manner, “the hand of Providence has by degrees 
elucidated a tenable mvstery. Mark how that same ail- 
wiso, all-seeing Power has listened to the voice of* blood, 
which cried up from earth to Heaven. Attend to the few 
details, which demonstrates how God himself has placed 
his chosen agents in the way to discover crimes perpe¬ 
trated long ago. 

“In the year 1493 the Countess of Aurana was snatched 
from her father’s roof, and earned to the Castle of Lins- 
dorf. There she was imprisoned in certain apartments, 
one of which was an oratory. In this oratory the 
Countess beheld two portraits, which were still there 
some few weeks ago. There is every reason to believe 
that these are the portraits of the late Count Sigisnroud 
and the Countess Ildegarda of Linsdorf. Is the conjec¬ 
ture a true one ?" 

“ It is, my lord;” was the prisoner's answer. 

“ The Lady Theresa observed the resemblance which 
the portrait of the Countess Ildegarda bore the Arob- 
duoliess Maria, but she attached but little importance to 
the matter, concluding that it merely involved a coinci¬ 
dence common in the world, and believing also that the 
parentage of the Archduchess was well known to her. 
Accident revealed to the Lady Theresa, during her cap¬ 
tivity at Linsdorf, the existence of a chamber which had 
evidently been used as a place of confinement for some 
unfortunate victim. In that room the Lady Theresa dis¬ 
covered a manuscript, wliich was considerably injured 
by time, but the legible portions of- which prove how 
deep were the wrongs of the unhappy prisoner who 
penned those affecting lines. Did yon ever behold the 
handwriting of the late Countess of Linsdorf ?” 

“I have seen it, and should doubtless recognise it;" 
replied Anselm. 

u Draw near," said the Archduke, producing the manu¬ 
script, “and cast your eyes over this melancholy docu¬ 
ment." 

“ That is the writing of the Countess Ildegarda," 
observed the prisoner, without hesitation, and after a 
moment's scrutiny of the manuscript. “ Her ladyship 
was highly accomplished, and wrote a beautiful, but 
peculiar hand." 

Maria’s tears fell abundantly at this stage of the 
examination, but she refused to leave the room where 
au inquiry of such importance to herself was in progress. 

“ The Lady Theresa perused this manuscript," con¬ 
tinued the Archduke, “ and was led by its contents to 
infer that the writer was the Countess Ildegarda. Still, 
however, she saw no connexion between the incidents 
alluded to in the mournful document and the parentage 
of the Archduchess Maria, because she believed the Arch¬ 
duchess to have indeed been born of poor parents. The 
Lady Theresa subsequently showed .the manuscript to her 
father, who advised her to destroy it, or at least maintain 
strict silence relative to her possession of it, as he was 
unwilling to afford any new ground of dispute or ill-feel¬ 
ing between himself and the Count of Linsdorf. 

“ Providence so willed it that the Lady Theresa decided 
upon keeping the manuscript, and it has become an 
important proof in substantiating the facte which I am 
seeking to establish. I now pass on to another chain of 
incidents, which testify to the wisdom of Heaven in allow¬ 
ing a deep mystery to be elucidated by human means. 

“ Some weeks ago Messer Piaualla was in the vicinity 
of Linsdorf, when he was attacked by a villain, who 
perished in attempting tho life of this good young man. 
But ere the bravo breathed his last, he enjoined Messer 
Pianalla to convey to tho Archduchess a small packet 
which was sewn between the linings of his doublet. This 
packet contained a short note, the contents of which you 
shall hear." 

The Archduke then read the letter ref erred to 

11 Lady, whenever this paper meets your eyes, the 
writer will be no more. He dares not endanger his 
safety while living, bnt when death shall have closed hi3 


eyes you maylearn a secret thatrwrigha heavily upoir his 
soul. Lady, you are not, as you have hitherto ’supposed, 
the daughter of those poor peasants who were believed 
to be the authors of your being. 

“ Your parents were Count Sigismund of Linsdorf and 
the Countess Ildegarda. The former died by the hand 
of Ulric Kinis, now known in the world by the name of 
Father Anselm. Yonr unfortunate mother was poisoned- 
These crimes w ere perpetrated by the command of your 
uncle, the present Count Manfred of Linsdorf. To me 
was allotted the task of disposing of you when an infant; 
Count Manfred ordered ’ me to kill you. I could not find 
it in my 1 e irt to murder an innocent bate, and I accord- 
ingly entrusted you to the care of poor relatives of mine 
—-that peasant and his wife who took care of you for a 
short time. 

“ They died within a few days'of eaeh other, victims-of 
a malignant fever, and as I hadiprevioraslV left that part 
of the country, I never 1 learnt until some few months ago 
what had become of you. Tfren I heard from Father 
Anselm, to whom I had communicated the manner in 
which I had disposed of you, the facts that yon were 
living, and had become the wife of the Archduke Leopold. 
How FatherAteselto discovered your identity I know-not. 

“ Lady, .amongst many bad deeds which I have com¬ 
mitted, this alone preys upon my mind, and haunts me 
in my dreams. 

“ Perhaps the atonement which I ; now endeavour to 
make by revealing to you the secret of your birth may 
induce you to have masses said for my soul—for rest well 
assured, lady, that these lines will never meet your eye? 
till I shall be no more. 

“Hugo Wibland: 

“ June l©th, 14#7,” 

Profound was the grief y of‘the"Archduchess as her illus¬ 
trious husband read this letter, for although she was 
previously acquainted with its contents-, it aroused in her 
mind ail the anguish which had been excited there when 
she first perused that dread revelation concerning the 
fate of those to whom she was indebted for her being. 

She, however, received the sweetest consolation, from 
her beloved friend Theresa, and she conquered her emo¬ 
tions to some extent when the reading of the document 
was concluded. 

“ You have heard the contents-of this letter," said the 
Archduke to Father Anselm ; “ are its-statements time?" 

“ True in every particular," was the reply. 

“Bear witness," exclaimed the Prince, turning towards 
his friends—“bear witness to the confession of the pri¬ 
soner. He acknowledges that the Archduchess Marfa is * 
the daughter of the Count and Countess of Linsdorf ; who 
were cruelly murdered by command of their most un¬ 
natural relative*. 

“Inscrutable are the ways of that Providence which 
has thus brought this f6ul deed to light. Kinis, this 
exoollent young man," continued the Prince, indicating 
Pianalla with a gesture, “has also seen those portraits 
which hang in the oratory of Linsdorf Castle, and he 
also was struck by the resemblance existing between the 
Archduchess and the picture of hrer mother. He has, 
moreover, been in that very room where* the poor lady was 
imprisoned, and where she doubtless breathed her last: 

“ He can testify to the gloom of that horrible dungeon, 
where she was so mercilessly confined. Ulric Kims, the 
annals of crime present to view no blacker deed than 
this, in which you were an agent. It now remains for 
you to furnish me with a complete written confession of 
the entire details of those most barbarous murders, and 
his Imperial Majesty will thereupon adopt the proper 
means to bring Manfred of Linsdorf to justice." 

“ I will fnrnish your Imperial Highness with the con¬ 
fession required," said Anselm, “ By to-morrow morning 
it shall be ready/’ 

“I have now 1 to question yon upon another subject." 
observed the Archduke. “ You see near me a nobleman 
whom you retained for many years in captivity at the 
convent in the Julian Alp3. Explain the motive of that 
imprisonment/’ 

“The Baron of Czemin penetrated into the mansion 
which Crasar Borgia and his sister Lucreza inhabited at 
Venice prior to the elevation of their father to the Pope- 
doni," said Anselm, “and there he beheld certain ap¬ 
pearances which, if proclaimed to the world, might iMave 
engendered strange suspieions prejudicial to the interests 
of that family, At the period to which I allude, the 
Borgias had already set on foot those intrigues which 
paved the way for the elect ion of Alexander VI., and 
they were, moreover, engaged in the manufacture of 
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tiros* poisons which were used i toclear their path of 
obnoxious individuals or dangerous foes. 

“ Thence their temporary seclusion at Venice; thence, 
also, their dread of having their secrets known- I was in 
their pay* and I hesitated not to become the gaoler of the 
Baron of Czornin.” 

“ Yonr statement confirms the opinions already formed 
by the Baron and his friends relative to the primal motive 
<>f his imprisonment/’ said the Archduke. “ It is, never¬ 
theless, satisfactory to obtain additional proofs of the 
villany of the Borgias, to whom my imperial unele has 
afforded an asylum in his dominions.” 

“The same messenger, my lord,” added the Prince, 
turning towards the Baron, “ who will convey to the lord 
< f Rosenthal the imperial commands to make the Count 
of Linsdorf his prisoner will be the bearer of a message 
directing the expulsion of the Borgias from Germany. I 
have already ascertained the pleasure of his Majesty 
in this respect.” 

“ I would suggest to your Highness,” said Otto Pia- 
nalla, “ that the Count of Liusdorf is a desperate man, 
and will defend himself against the Baron of Rosenthal 
to the last extremity.” 

“ There is an easy, short, and certain method of cap¬ 
turing the Count of Linsdorf,” observed Fat herAnselm, 

1 ‘ and as he hag no i*eoson to expect mercy at my hands, 

I care not if I be instrumental in insuring liis arrest.” 

“ Proceed,” said the Archdnke. 

The prisoner made no immediate reply, but seated him¬ 
self at the table, on which there wore writing-materials, 
aud penned the following note :— 

“ Herman,— 

“ By the Cord and Dagger you are commanded to en¬ 
tice Manfred, Count of Linsdorf, to the Black Swan, 
md deliver him into the custody of the bearer of this ; 
wherein see that you fail not. 

<# ftt Anselm.” 

“ This, my lord,” said the prisoner, handing the note 
:o the Archduke “will prove effectual. The person to 
.vhom it is addressed is the master of the Black Swan 
herein named, and will not dare to disobey my com- 
uand, for even from the depths of a dungeon the voice of 
i chief of the Velim is all-powerful.” 

“ I am acquainted with that same Herman, my lord,” 
jbserved Otto, “ but never knew until now that he was a 
nember of the Secret Tribunal.” ^ 

“ Think you that he would boast of his alliance with 
lie mysterious fraternity ?” demanded Anselm, with a*| 
neer. “ I presume that my presence is no longer to- 
[uired hero,” continued the prisoner j “ aud as my naira- 
ive will be somewhat lengthy, there need be no unnecess¬ 
ary delay ore I commence it.” 

The Archdnke made a sign to the gaoler, who conducted 
father Anselm back to his dungeon. 

On the following: day the same persons were again 
-serabled in the prison, and Anselm then presented liis 
l.irrative of crime. 

Tltat terrible document will be found in the ensuing 
hapter. 

CHAPTER EXXVr. 

FATHER ANSELM’S HISTORY. 

‘ Twenty-bix years and a half have now elapsed since I 
rag doomed to deafh by the Snprcme Tribunal of Vienna. 

need not state the crime nor the particulars of that 
memorable trial which elucidated the conspiracy of the 
lhamber of the Cradle. Neither is it necessary to enter 
□to any details respecting the public execution which 
ook place on the walls of Vienna. Five person* were sus- 
eiuied to the ignominious tree on that morning : namely, 
ijself, the physician who conceived the plot, liis wife, 
is sister, and another female whose part in the con- 
piracy w*b to convey the sister’s child to the palace at 
Fie appointed hour. Yes—five of us, amongst whom 
rcre three women, passed through the hands of the 
ublie executioner on that terrible day. But the ignoble 
oose was not fatal to all. No: for some liours after¬ 
wards I seemed to awake slowlv and painfully from a 
rofonud sleep that left behind it the impression of 
aving been filled with horrible visions. Light dawned 
n my eyes—sensations re turned to my organs—and 
cason revisited my brain, all by such gradient advances 
-such almost imperceptible approaches—that it seemed 
s if I were a marble statue into which the ingenuity of 
dinning alchemist was gradually infusing the principles 
f life. But what agonising feelings did I experience in 

II my limbs! Ana what horrible ideas grew every 


’moment more «nd;more intell%ible in my’ndnd^ untU&ll 
the dread scenes of the morning rose before me, liko 
hideous spectres, I turned my head with difficulty :«~oh 
the inclined plane of a-bench-to my right lay a corpse• 
I averted my looks with alarm and disgust; but as I 
glanced to the left, I beheld another corpse, stretched- 
out in a similar manner. A little reflection showed tne 
that I also was occupying t^ie place of a corpse! I tried- 
to rise, and at length succeeded so far as to sit up. My 
head seemed to turn round—my sight was dim, and the 
objects appeared to swim before me. But I could distin¬ 
guish four dead-bodies in the room, each stretched on* a 
sloping, table * I lay down again, and closed my eyes 
against the sad spectacle. It was, however, some time 
before I could so far collect my thoughts as to arrive at 
a perfect sense of my condition. From the moment that 
I first obtained a glimpse of the light in that chamber*— 
from tho instant when I felt that I was alive— perhaps 
| an hour elapsed ore I recovered my reasoning faculties 
sufficiently to enable me to oomprehend that I was in the 
gaol dissecting-room 1 

“ In another hour I was enabled to rise and walk ; and 
with returning strength came back my courage also. I 
looked around for the means of escape. The windows 
were small and strongly barred. The door was weak and 
indifferently securedindeed, it could only have been 
closed at all for the purpose of preventing the intrusion 
of the prison dependants. To force the door was ooh- 
I sequently an easy task: I accomplished it, and entered an 5 
adjoining room. There I found a cloak—probably be* 
longing to the surgeon ; and a further inspection showed 
me a closet in a.recess. It was now dosk, and, as I was* 
well aware that the dissection of criminals in the prisons 
usually commenced immediately after sunset, I knew that 
there was no time to be lost . I forced open the cupboard, 
and found that it contained all the various implements 
• used in anatomy. There were also two or three frocks 
of coarse stuff, such as surgeons wear over their clothes 
when engaged in dissections. How I shuddered as those 
objects met my eyes ! I might have lingered in a deep 
trance, and thus have actually perished by the scalpel 
instead of by the rope! It struck me that one of those 
smocks might bo useful for disguise : I accordingly took 
it with me, Enveloped in the ample cloak, I passed out 
of the prison with the greatest ease, because the entrance 
leading to the surgeon’s rooms is not guarded, as it has 
no communication with the department where the 
prison ert areoonff ned: 

€< Never did I experience snch fervent joy as when I 
found myself safe beyond the walls of Vienna. But in a 
short time the pangs of hunger oppressed'me ; aud I soon 
became ready to faint for want of food. I had not a 
single ooin about me—at least, I believed not. Then I 
thought of disposing of the cloak, aud wearing the smook 
over my own clothes, which consisted of a miserable 
ragged suit that had been given to mo in prison when 
my military garb was taken from me. I rested myself 
beneath a tree at the entrance of a village about two 
leagues from Vienna: and there I remained until the first 
streak of morning appeared in the east. Then I took off 
the cloak and put on the smock, preparatory to entering 
the village; but how great was my surprise when I dfs* 
covered a few crowns in a pocket belonging to the dis¬ 
secting garment! Hope revived within me; I resotted 
upon retaining the cloak at least for the present; and at 
the village I procured food. 

“ I was completely at a loss what oonrse to adopt. MJ* 
active mind could not bear the idea of obscurity, poverty* 
and indolence. I revolved varions plans in my imagina¬ 
tion-recalled to memory many persons with whom I had 
been acquainted. At length the name of Manfrod, sow 
of the old Count of Linsdorf (who was then living) oc* 
enrred to my mind. Two years before he had served as 
a volunteer in the Army of the Danube which was formed 
to resist the encroachments of the Ottomans on the Tran¬ 
sylvanian frontier. He enjoyed the rank of an officer; 
and I belonged to his corps. He was of a reserved and 
moody disposition, save when in his cups—and then he 
wag communicative to a fault. On evening I had rendered 
him some trifling service, and he invited me to partako 
of a flagon of wine with him. I thanked him for that 
condescension on the part of the sou of a great noble 
towards a poor soldier like myself ; and he immediately 
exclaimed, * I am almost as humble and as poor as you 
are! What honour or wealth do yon suppose can belong 
to the younger son of a feudal peer, whose vast estates 
must all pass to his elder born ! Ah ! the misery of being 
a younger son—soon to be a dependant on the bounty of 
an elder brother!’—‘Those words made a deep impression 
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on me at the time: they seemed to be the index of certain 
wishes and aspirations which lnrked in Manfred's soul. 
Shortly afterwards the Turkish war ended ; the Army of 
the Danube was disbanded; Manfred returned to his 
father’s domains; and I was draughted into the Imperial 
Guards. 

“ I had never seen nor heard of Manfred since the time 
I have just alluded to ; but no^thatl was in so desperate 
a position—an outcast and in constant danger of detec¬ 
tion—his name recurred to my memory. I felt convinced 
that he was the very man—unless his circumstances had 
strangely altered—who required such an agent as I was 
prepared to be. I remembered that strange exclamation 
above mentioned:— and I deemed it significant—nay, even 
prophetic ! I weighed the matter well in my mind, and 
at length determined to repair to Linsdorf. The journey 
was long and tedious : but at length I reached tho castle. 
The old Count and his elder son Sigismund were residing 
there; but I learnt that Manfred was on bad terms with 
his relatives, and occupied a small house four or five 
leagues distant from the castle. Thither I proceeded. 
Manfred was at home, and instantly granted me an inter¬ 
view. But when I stood in his presence, ho seemed 
alarmed—for lie recollected my countenance. 4 Had not 
one Ulric Kinis been recently hanged at Vienna,” he ex¬ 
claimed, 4 1 should believe that you were he.’—I then 
told him all that had occurred; and he heard me with 
rofound astonishment.— 4 What do you require of me ?’ 
e said, when I had concluded my history.— 4 To enter 
your service,' was my reply.— 4 1 have no employment to 
give you,' he said, 4 1 am poor, and subsisting on a small 
allowance from my father, with whom I am at variance 
because of his harshness to me on account of certain 
follies which he might well have pardoned.'— 4 It is pre¬ 
cisely because you are poor, that you should aim at 
wealth,' I said: 4 it is because you are a dependant, that 
you should strive to become a master; it is because you 
have neither title nor land, that you should endeavour to 
obtain both. And if you have courage to act, I am ready 
to aid you.’—We exchanged significant glances : two such 
men as he and I could not do otherwise than come to a 
speedy understanding. He took me into his service; and 
I assumed the name of Felix Zetter. 

“ When I thus became enlisted in the cause of Manfred, 
he had already a dependant attached to his person, and 
who was blindly devoted to his interests. This was Hugo, 
who subsequently took the name of Fritz. Hugo was 
attached to his young master, but had never dreamt of 
helping him to rank and riches by illegitimate means. 
It was not, however, difficult to induce Hugo to second 
us in the schemes which we soon began seriously to dis¬ 
cuss, for the removal of Sigismund from this earthly 
sphere. Manfred hesitated not to entertain the fratri¬ 
cide idea; but he feared to put it into execution during 
his father's life-time. The old Count knew his younger 
son's evil disposition so well, that were Sigismund to die 
under suspicious circumstances, the deed would be attri¬ 
buted to the surviving brother who profited by that 
death. Time elapsed "quickly—and nothing was done. 
Manfred was willing enough—but fearful. He vacillated 
between his desire for aggrandisement and his alarm of 
detection. Thus two years passed. At length, by the 
generous intervention of Sigismund, a reconciliation was 
effected between the old Count and Manfred; and the 
latter returned to take up his abode at the Castle of Lins¬ 
dorf. Hugo and myself accompanied him. 

“Although the old Count had consented to receive his 
younger son once more into the paternal dwelling, it was 
evident that Sigismund was the father’s favourite, and 
that Manfred was treated with frequent harshness and 
constant coolness. This was scarcely surprising, when it 
is remembered that Sigismund was all generosity of dis¬ 
position and nobility of soul, and Manfred dissipated, 
deceitful, and designing. Be the causes of that paternal 
reference what they might, it is certain that Manfred’s 
aughty and vindictive spirit was soon driven to despera¬ 
tion ; and he at length determined to take a bold step to 
rid himself of all existing obstacles to the attainment of 
rank, power, and riclics. He resolved upon the deaths of 
both his father and brother! A slow poison was pro¬ 
cured, and a portion infused into the drinking-cups of the 
old Count and Sigismund at the evening banquet. The 
Count disliked the taste of liis wine, after lie had sipped a I 
few drops, and observed that it possessed a nauseous ] 
flavour. Sigismund tasted the wine in his cup, and echoed 
his father's complaint. Manfred changed colour and 
became fearfully embarrassed: then, by way of extricating 
himself from the dilemma in which he found himseli 
placed, he declared in a stammering tone that * it was 


strange, as his wine was perfectly good . 4 Had be found 
fault likewise with the liquor, he would probably have 
escaped suspicion; but that absurd remark excited the 
attention of his father. The old Count darted on him a 
piercing look, exclaiming at the same time, with a shudder, 

4 It is impossible ! yes—impossible! And yet-* He 

stopped short, and ordered the henchman to lock up the 
two ill-flavoured goblets of wine until the morrow. That 
night Manfred sought the henchman, and endeavoured 
to persuade him to empty the cups and fill them with 
fresh wine. The domestic steadily refused; and the 
application made to him was duly reported to the Count 
in the morning. The incident only tended to confirm the 
horrible suspicion which his lordship had entertained. A 
skilful alchemist residing at Wittenberg was sent for; 
and he subjected the wine contained in the two goblets 
to various tests. The result was fatal to the character of 
Manfred. The old Coant expelled him from the castle, 
and declared that he renounced him for ever. 

44 Hugo and myself accompanied our fallen master. As 
we were leaving the fortress, Sigismund hastily accosted 
his brother, and said , 4 My dear Manfred, I sincerely for¬ 
give you—forgive you from the bottom of my heart! I 
will pray to the Holy Virgin to turn your heart! Here 
is a purse: it is well filled ; and, if you will from time to 
time acquaint me with your place of abode, I will take 
care vou shall not want!’—He then hastened away ; and 
Manfred departed from the paternal home, attended by 
me and Hngo. His plans were speedily settled. * So long 
as my father is alive,' he said to ns , 4 all hopes of accom¬ 
plishing my designs are vain. But when he shall be no 

more, then-;* and he Bmiled darkly— significantly, 

however, to us .— 4 It is my intention to join the imperial 
army,* he continued: 4 my brother will be thereby 

thrown off his guard; he will imagine that I have 
repented of my evil intentions towards him, and that I 
have resolved to earn an honourable name for myself. 
You, my faithful servitors, will remain in this neighbour¬ 
hood, ready to forward to me tidings of any event of im¬ 
portance that may occur at the castle.’—He departed 
for Vienna, and Hugo and myself took up our abode at 
Wittenberg. 

44 From time to time I obtained an interview with the 
Lord Sigismund, whom I assured on each occasion that I 
had just arrived from Vienna, where his brother was 
employed as a subaltern officer in the Imperial Guards. 
Sigismund always gave me a well-filled purse; and thus 
Hugo and myself were enabled to live comfortably at 
Wittenberg. About two years after the departure of 
Manfred, the Lord Sigismund was united to the Lady 
Ildegarda. This event was followed in a year by the 
death of the old Count; and Sigismund became master 
of the vast estates of Linsdorf. Hugo repaired to Vienna 
with the intelligence; and Manfred returned with him 
privately to Wittenberg. 

44 1 must now state that during his residence in the 
metropolis Manfred had become a member of the Holy 
Vehm; and his first act on arriving at Wittenberg was 
to initiate Hugo and myself as brethren in that fraternity, 
of which our master was already a chief. Indeed he had 
succeeded in obtaining a rescript from the Supreme 
Council of Westphalia, nominating him to the post of 
District-Rnler of the province of Wittenberg. Our plans 
were speedily settled. Hu^o and myself remained in the 
town; and Manfred repaired to the castle, where the 
Countess had juBt become the mother of a female child. 
Count Sigismund received his brother with open arms, 
and ordered apartments to be assigned to him in the 
castle. He moreover settled upon him a handsome 
revenue, and exerted himself in every possible manner to 
render Manfred’s condition happy A few weeks thus 
passed, during which Sigismund seldom left the castle. 
But when his beloved wife was restored to health, the 
Count resumed his favourite sport—the chaso. Manfred 
had frequent meetings with Hngo and myself, an#gave us 
his instructions. Our employment was now to watch for a 
favourable opportunity or assassinating Count Sigismund. 

44 One day, when, in pursuance of information furnished 
by Manfred, I was lying in wait amidst some bushes on a 
heath, about two leagues from the castle, 1 beheld a 
man approaching, leading his horse, which was lame. As 
he drew near. I recognised Count Sigismund. He had 
evidently been separated from Ins attendants by the acci¬ 
dent of his steed’s lameness; for he blew his bunting 
bugle several times, and ascended an eminence to sweep 
the open portion of the country with his looks. But he 
could not catch a glimpse of those whom he sought. He 
walked slowly on, and at length passed the spot where I 
was concealed, 1 rushed upon him with the fury of a 
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iger, and buried my dagger in his breast. He fell, with garda. I knew not then what transpired at that first 
l low moan; and ere he breathed his last he murmnred interview; but I well remember that his lordship re- 
he name of Manfred as he cast a look of horror and turned to his own apartments towering with rage, and 
eproach upon me. He knew me—and he expired with vented his spite (as was his wont) upon Hugo, myself, 
lie conviction that I was the agent of his brother in per- and Winifred--who were the very three persons that of 
>etrating that fearful deed! I hastily twisted the sym- all the world he should have studied to conciliate, inas- 
jolic cord around the handle of the dagger, and left the ! much as we were the depositors of his secrets. A day or 
,capon lying hy the side of the corpse. j two afterwards the Count visited the Lady Ildegarda in 

“ The body was discovered by the Count’s retainers, on | the prison-chamber again ; and when I next saw his 
heir way back from the chase, and was couveyod to the j lordship, he said to me in atone of bitter malignity, * She 
as tie. It would be impossible to describe the grief of scorns me—she upbraids me—she reviles me! I have 
he Countess Ildegarda : I subsequently learnt from those given her three days to decide whether she will listen to 
rho were present when she received the dread tidings, j my proposals; and if she refuse at the expiration of that 
hat she became frantic. The terrible ebullition of her period, then she shall die!’—That third day came, 
we having forced a vent, an equally appalling reaction j and Hugo happened to be taken with a sudden illness, 
ook place, and she fell into a profound apathy—as if her j I was accordingly appointed to succeed him in attend- 
eason were unhinged. She was conducted to her own ing upon the imprisoned lady. In the afternoon the 
kamber; and Dame Winifred, an artful woman, who Count visited her for the last time. He was with 
assessed the peculiar faculty of maintaining the utmost | her nearly an hour ; and when he rejoined me, who was 
omposure of countenance under all circumstances, was j waiting for him in one of the neighbouring ap&rtments, 
ppointed to attend upon her. She had been a servant in | his countenance was black with rage. 4 She must die , 
he castle for some years, and was devotedly attached to 1 Felix,* lie said in an emphatic manner. In the evening 
he interests of Manfred. A few days after Sigismnnd’s j he gave me a dark powder to mix with the food prepared 
eath, Hugo and myself once more became inmate of the i for her supper. I conveyed the meal to her. She en- 
astle. | deavoured to induce me’to break the stubborn silence 

“ 4 The Countess Ildegarda was now snrroundcd by ! which I maintained ; but vainly! I spread the supper 
neiuies. Manfred, assuming to himself the right of , upon the table, and departed. In the morning when I 
nardiftnahip of the infant heiress, behaved as the master i returned thither she was no more !— and on the ensuing 
f the establishment. He discluuged those dependants j night Count Manfred and myself buried the corpse iu a 
* ho were devoted to the late Count, and supplied their vault beneath the tower in which the prison-chamber is 
laces by persons chosen from the local members of the sitnated. 

r ehm. His course was now easy. The Countess Ilde- | “That chamber was then carefully closed; and never 
arda was one night conveyed to the prison chamber; j (as I was lately informed by Count Manfred) had it been 
ud Hugo was appointed to attend upon her. Her child, i used again until Cawar Borgia was consigned to it. Then, 
lie infant heiress, was taken from her; and Hugo re- j when the Lord of Linsdorf and myself visited it for the 
cived orders to destroy the babe. With that command j purpose of commanding suitable arrangements to be made 
e did not, however, comply ; but he entrusted the child ; for the reception of a new prisoner, we found the door 
o poor relatives of his own, who resided in the neigh- j fallen from its hinges through old age. And within that 
ourhood. This fact was not communicated by him to chamber, too, we saw, on the same occasion, the vestiges 
le u--fcil some time after we hod both left the service of of the last meal that the Countess Ildegarda ever partook 
laufred. of—and partook of so fatally ! There were the soiled and 

44 The Countess being thus immured and the child sup- tattered remnants of the napkin—the rusted knives and 
osed to have been made away with, Manfred gave out forks—the dust-blackened plates and dishes—the flagon 
iiat the unhappy lady, reduced to despair by the murder and drinking-cup, covered with dense cobwebs ! 
f her husband, had put an end not only to her own 44 But let me resume the thread of my narrative in due 
xistence but also to that of her child. There were two order of continuity. No sooner did Lord Manfred imagine 
merals, followed closely the one upon the other : the himself secure in the enjoyment of lus rank and wealth, 
rst was for Sigismund, whose body really reposed in the by the deaths of his brother and Ildegarda, and by the 
jftin that was consigned to the family vault in the chapel supposed murder of their infant daughter, than his uatu- 
: Linsdorf; and the second was for the Countess and her rally tyraunical disposition manifested itself in a way 
aild ; but the coffin in this latter contained only stones that was intolerable to those around him. He became 
id dirt. Thus did Manfred become Count of Linsdorf! the Free Count of the Wittenberg district; and thus—by 
‘ 4 The Countess Ildegarda was a beautiful woman ; and the union of his lawful power as a peer of the German 
'anfred’s passions were excited bjr her charms. He was empire with his illicit influence as a Chief of the Holy 
rer famed as a desperate libertine; aud his reckless Vebin—he possessed resources terrible indeed for purposes 
mdnet in prosecuting his amours and intrigues had of oppression aud of mischief. Impatient of his despotism, 
ien the principal cause of his misunderstanding with and dissatisfied with the limited rewards which we re- 
ls father. Now that Ildegarda was in hi^ power, he ceivcd for the services rendered him by us, Hugo and 
w no reason why he should hesitate to make her sub- myself left him a short time after the death of the 
rvient to hw wishes. Several weeks, however, elapsed Countess Ildegarda. Twenty-one years have elapsed 
e lie could command sufficient courage to enable him to since that period, and many of the world s strange phases 
ce the lady whom he had so cruelly injured. In the have during that time come within the scope of my ex- 
eautime, Hugo had allowed himself to be persuaded by perience. But with any details on those points I need 
?r representations that if she were compelled to remain not occnpy your attention. I have only one incident, 
one with her own thoughts, and with no thing to abstract which at all regards the present topic, to relate. It is 
:t mind from the contemplation of her miseries, she the manner in which I aiscovered the identity of the 
iould become raving mad; and he supplied her privately Archduchess with the daughter of the murdered Count 
itli a missal and writing materials. But he implored and Countess of Linsdorf. 

?r not to allow that indulgence to transpire, should she 44 At the beginning of the present year I was in Rome. 

; visited by the Count, whose vengeance he feared. He Accident threw me in the way of a person named 8 chur- 
oreover assured her—as was the fact—that when he maam, who, I found, had been intimately acquainted 
ught the prison-chamber to convey her meals thither, with the impostor Gregory Walstein, and had passed 
ie Count, frequently accompanied him as far as the some months with him in Vienna. During the conversa- 
)or in the wainscot of the oratory, in order to overhear tion which I had with Schumann, I learnt much relative 
iything she might say to Hugo. The Count had charged to the Archduchess Maria. This information he had 
ugo not to inform her that her child was no more, but obtained from Gregory Walstein, who received it from 
hold out to her hopes that the infant should be restored his w ife, Ida. Schurmann told me that the Archduchess 
her, if she would compose herself and act in all respects waB the daughter of poor parents, whom he named ; that 
Teeably to the wishes of Count Manfred. Hugo, it ap- they had died in her infancy ; and that the mother of the 
sirs, was only too glad to receive this permission to ini- Lady Theresa had taken charge of the orphan, and 
irt some consolation to Ildegarda in respect to the babe; brought her up at Rosenthal Castle. I was struck with 
id while Manfred thought he was uttering a falsehood this statement. Fritz, or rather Hugo, long ago made 
representing it to be alive, he was really adhering to me acquainted with the manner in which he had disposed 
c strict truth. Sometimes, the Count would despatch of the heiress of Linsdorf, when an infant; and I now 
e to listen at the wainscot door while Hugo entered the discovered, from Schurmann’s information, that the 
ison-ohamber; for Manfred >vas ever suspicious, even alleged parents of the Archduchess were none other than 
those who served him best. # Hugo’s relations. I moreover know that those poor 

“I think that nearly two months must Have elapsed people had no chikiren of their own; and I felt convinced 
e Conut Manfred presented himself to the Lady Ilde- of the identity which lias since been established I, how- 
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ever, instituted inquiries, and ascertained that the age of I 
the Archduchess precisely corresponded with that which 
the daughter of Count Sigismund and Ildegarda must 
have attained were she really alive. Bnt to convince 
myself fully on this head,—for the discovery was an im¬ 
portant one, and promised a rich harvest,—I came to 
Vienna in a deep disguise a few months ago, and beheld 
the Archduchess issue from the ducal palace, leaning 
upon the arm of my lord, her husband. One glance at* 
her countenance was sufficient: the Countess Ildegarda 
lived again in the person of her daughter !" 

CHAPTER LXXVII. 

FAUST AND FATHER ANSELM. 

It was evening; and Father Anselm was seated in his 
dungeon. 

An iron lamp, suspended from the ceiling, shed but a 
dim light around,—enough, however, to shadow forth the 
gloomy features of that cell, and bring into strong relief 
the dark form of the prisoner. 

His sinister countenance wore a smile of ferocious 
triumph ; and he muttered to himself, “ I have avenged 
myself on Manfred of Linsdorf; and bitterly will he rue 
the day when he treated me with ingratitude and tyranny. 
But wherefore does not Faust come ? Could the gaoler 
have deceived me ? has he not delivered my message ?" 

The prisoner was interrupted by the sounds of foot¬ 
steps approaching his cell; the door was opened : and the 
gaoler having given admittance to the Count of Aurana, 
asked when he should return. 

“ Will our interview be a long one ?** demanded Faust 
of Father Anselm; “for lam at a loss to conjecture 
what affair of importance could have induced you to 
send so pressing a message requiring my presence here.*' 

“ I shall not detain your lordship many minutes,*’ was 
the reply. 

The gaoler heard this answer, and withdrew, saying, 
“ I shall return shortly." 

Anselm waited until the man's retreating steps were 
no longer heard: then approaching close to Faust, he 
said, in a low but emphatic tone, “ I require my freedom; 
and it is you who must procure it.** 

“What means this insolent assurance?** cried the 
Count, stepping back, and eyeing the prisoner with a 
mixture of sternness and contempt. 

“*Tis you who must lower your tone of assurance, 
proud noble," returned Anselm. “ Think you that I have 
forgotten the malignity with which you exposed me to 
the Orsini in the Castle of Saint Angelo at Rome—when 
you advocated the cause of Caesar Borgia, the arch¬ 
poisoner ? Bnt although I possess the means of hurling 
the thunders of a terrible vengeance at your head, I 
choose rather to render those means subservient to my 
own interests. In a word, I demand my freedom—ana 
your all-powerful influence at the court must obtain it.** 

“ You will find yourself in error, murderous reptile, 
whom I could crush beneath my heel!** 

“ And are not you a murderer also, my lord ?** retorted 
Anselm. “ Did not you permit Ida, your paramour, to 
poison the child of which you were the father ? It is not 
necessary that a man should deal the blow or administer 
the venomed cup with his own hand to make him a mur¬ 
derer !’* 

“Fool!** cried Faust, contemptuouslywhat• idle 
tale is this with which thou thinkest to intimidate me ?** 

“It is no idle tale, my lord,’* said Anselm, in a tone of 
haughty confidence; “ and thou knowest full well that I 
speak truly. I hold the proofs of all I assert: the docu¬ 
ment by which you acknowledge the child to be your own 
—the letters wherein its murder is arranged between Ida 
and yourself,—all are in my possession. Thou canst not 
deny the facts which they proclaim; and, powerful 
though you be, one word from my lips will consign the 
high and wealthy Count of Aurana to a dungeon within 
these walls." 

Faust smiled scornfully. 

“You are incredulous, my lord," continued Father 
Anselm, mistaking the meaning of that smile ; “ behold 
the papers to which I refer ! I found them in the pos¬ 
session of Gregory Walstein—the husband of your late 
paramour, Ida!" 

And, as he spoke, he drew the documents from beneath 
his garments. 

“I perceive that you hold papers which might seriously 
compromise me,** said Faust, with an indifference which 
somewhat staggered the prisoner; “ and I can readily 
understand the hopes which you build upon the posses¬ 
sion of them. But I fear not the use which you make of 


them. With one glance," continued Faust, proudly, “ I 
can shrivel up those papers in your hand—so that 
scarcely even their very ashes shall remain;—or I can 
snatch them from you with as much ease as a giant would 
take an object from the grasp of an infant !** 

“ Your lordship must suppose that imprisonment has 
turned my brain, thus to endeavour to intimidate me with 
such idle vaunts,** exclaimed Anselm, in a menacing tone. 
“ It is true that there is much mysterious and marvellous 
about you ; and especially have I ever since been at a loss 
to divine how you were enabled in the Castle of Saint 
Angelo to tell the true tale of my escape from the dissect¬ 
ing-room nearly twenty-seven years ago. But I now defy 
your wild and silly boast! ** 

“ Nay—I boast of no power which is not mine!" said 
Faust, with the most provoking calmness. 

And—strange phenomenon!—while he yet spoke, a lurid 
£low suddenly spread over the papers which Anselm held 
m his hand; aud in another moment they were entirely 
consumed. 

“ Holy Virgin ! what sorcery is this?** cried Anselm, 
profoundly alarmed: then, recollecting himself, he said 
in a ferocious tone, “ I have heard of parchments 
chemically prepared to pass through certain processes; 
and alchemy can yield effects that may astonish the 
vulgar mind. But on me, proud lord, that magic mum¬ 
mery is thrown away; and though you have, by some- 
strange jugglery, destroyed the written proofs of yonr 
crime, yet will I proclaim it with my voice if yon refuse 
to procure my freedom. Yes—the Countess of Aurana 
shall learn that her husband, whom she loved so ten¬ 
derly, according to all report, was the seducer of Ida, and 
connived at the murder of his own child! Choose, Faust, 
between this dread exposure and the little effort that it 
will cost you to restore me to liberty I** 

“ I defy you—I scorn you, son of the gibbet!" cried 
the Count. “ Do your worst !*' 

“ You will repent your insolence in thus daring me, 
Faust,** said the prisoner. “ The world—ever ready to 
believe aught that militates against the characters of 
great men, who are the world's oppressors—will believe 
! my tale. And when, too, it is remembered how myste¬ 
riously Ida met her death, will not the tongues of 
scandal associate that deed with your name ? They will 
say that the Count of Aurana was wearied of his mis¬ 
tress, or afraid of her—and therefore assassinated her!” 

“ Wretch !" cried Faust. “ I have the power to stop 
those scandal-loving tongues as well as I could now hush 
thine for ever, did I choose to exercise that power on one 
so vile as thou!" 

'* No! your chemical jugglery cannot stifle my voice!” 
exclaimed Anselm, foaming with rage. “ Hither comes 
the gaoler—I hear him approaching : one word—will you 
procure an order for my release ?** 

“Never!** returned Faust; and at that moment the 
key turned in the door. 

“ Then will I have no regard for you!** said Anselm; 
“ and the world shall soon know that the Count of 
Aurana is a mnr-" 

He ceased, and sank heavily upon the bench which was 
close behind him—paralyzed by the terrible glance that 
flashed like lightning from the eyes of Faust. 

The door opened. 

“ Yon would do well to procure medical assistance for 
this miserable man,*’ said Faust, calmly; “ for methinks 
he is stricken as with a fit.** 

“ Indeed, my lord,** cried the gaoler, approaching the 
prisoner, whose head had fallen forward upon the table:! 

then, at the expiration of a few moments, the man ex¬ 

claimed, “ He is dead! Ulric Kinis is no more; the devil 
has got his due at last !** j 

Faust made no answer, bnt walked leisurely away from 
the dungeon. j 

CHAPTER LXXVIII. 1 

otto's return to LINSDORF CASTLE. I 

We shall devote this chapter and the one following it to! 
the narrative of a variety of circumstances, which, when! 
thus disposed of, will enable us to take a leap of several! 
years in the history of the Count of Aurana. 

The important discovery of the parentage of the Arch-1 
duchess Maria was a source of mingled joy and melau-! 
choly to herself, her affectionate husband, and their 
friends. While the certainty of her noble birth and high 
origin was established on the one hand, the fearful 
manner of her parents’ death was elucidated on the other. 

Alas ! her generous-hearted father had perished by the, 
dagger of an assassin! and her mother—after languish^ 
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ing for weeks through all the phases of the most intense 
suffering—had been cut off by the hand of the poisoner ! 

“ Peace be to their remains l” was the lady’s fervent 
prayer. 

Of all the individuals interested in this matter the only 
one who scarcely devoted a thought to the untimely death 
of Count Sigismund and the Countess Ildegarda—so over¬ 
joyed was ne at the discovery of the noble parentage of 
the Archduchess—was the Emperor Maximilian ; and 
from tlmt period his nephew’s lovely wife became a 
greater favourite than ever with the various members of 
the imperial family. 

The sudden death of Father Anselm, or rather of Ulric 
Kinis—an occurrence which was attributed to a fit pro¬ 
duced by excitement and the workings of his evil passions 
—proved no barrier to the complete establishment of the 
claims of the Archduchess upon the fief of Linsdorf ; in¬ 
asmuch as the letter of Fritz, the narrative of Father 
Anselm, the manuscript in the handwriting of the 
Countess Ildegarda, and a variety of collateral circum¬ 
stances, formed such a mass of evidence in proof of her 
noble origin that not even the most astute lawyer could 
possibly raise a quibble in the case. Moreover, that 
evidence soon received the most effectual corroboration— 
the result of a strict scrutiny effected at the Castle of 
Linsdorf itself. But of this in its place. 

The Archduchess Maria was fervent and energetic in her 
appeal to her husband in behalf of her uncle, Manfred. 

“ He is the murderer of my parents,” she said; “and 
it is to no sentiment of mercy on his part that I am in¬ 
debted for my own life. Still he is my relative—my late 
father’s brother!” 

“ I can appreciate as much as I admire the generous 
feelings that prompt this intercession on your part, 
dearest Maria,” returned the Archduke Leopold; “but 
the crimes of that man have been so numerous, so flagrant, 
so black in dye, that it would be an insult to the laws of 
the German Empire—an insult also to the throne of my 
imperial uncle, who is himself the fountain of justice—to 
allow Manfred of Linsdorf to escape. No, he must be 
taken prisoner; but his life shall be spared, to enable him 
to pass the remainder of his days in penitence and penance, 
to which state of mind the solitude of a dungeon will 
assuredly lead him. 

The Archduchess urged her prayer no farther; and 
Otto Pianalla set out with a small troop of the imperial 
guards to effect the arrest of Manfred of Linsdorf. 

The party travelled day and night, with the hope of 
arriving at Kemberg ere the news ®f Father Anselm’s re- 
relations and the important discoveries recently made iu 
respect to Manfred’s crimes should have reached that 
neighbourhood; for Otto knew enough of Manfred’s 
character to be fully convinced that he would shut him¬ 
self up in his fortress, and defend it to the very last, were 
lie forewarned of the explosion that had taken place and of 
;he storm that was gathering so quickly over his head. 

But there were no newspapers in those times ; printing 
,vas in its infancy ; postal means of communication were 
lot in existence; and tidings of events were only circulated 
>y the travellers who passed through the various places 
n their way. 

The reader need not therefore be surprised when we in- 
orm him that Otto Pianalla and his band of twelve 
irickers of the imperial guard did actually reach the Black 
5wan at Kemberg before the news which so seriously 
ffected the usurper of the broad lands of Linsdorf. 

Herman, the landlord of that tavern, was greatly 
stonished when he recognised Otta Pianalla iu the person 
inder whose orders the party of guardsmen were placed ; 
,nd his snrprise was materially augmented when the 
oung artist showed him the rescript of Father Anselm. 

“ The command shall be obeyed, good Messer Pianalla,” 
aid the landlord, respectfully, placing the document to 
ds lips ; “ but in the name of the Virgin ! what does all 
his mean P” 

“ Ask no questions, Herman,” replied Otto ; “ but see 
hat the task enjoined thee in that paper be speedily and 
iithfully performed. Rumour will soon enough enlighten 
hee in many strange ways. And forgive me for hinting 
fiat any cross purpose on your part—any foul play, 
lerman—will be summarily avenged ; for those brave 
dlows who are now refreshing themselves iu the public 
jow, after a long and wearysome journey, are under 
ly command ; and should the rescript I have handed to 
lee be insufficient to urge thee to prompt obedience I 
irry that authority about me which thou wouldst resist 
b thy peril.” 

Thus speaking, Otto displayed to the view of the 
stonished Herman an imperial warrant, granting “ full 


powers to our tried and faithful servant, the excellent 
Messer Pianalla, to act as seemeth fit to him in all matters 
touching the affairs of Manfred of Linsdorf, whilome 
known as Count of that fief; to make all perquisitions 
and effect all arrests that may be necessary for the 
furtherance of the aims of justice ; and to obtain the as¬ 
sistance of all local chiefs and district authorities, with 
their military contingencies, in case of need.” 

“ The rescript of Father Anselm,” said Herman, with 
a pale countenance—for vague fears now oppressed his 
mind, although he knew not precisely of what danger he 
was afraid— 4 is alone sufficient to induce me to act in 
the manner required. 

He would gladly have asked divers questions, but dared 
not—for Otto's manner was less friendly than it was on 
the last occasion of his visit to the Black Swan. 

Indeed, the young man looked upon Herman with sus¬ 
picion and aversion, because he now knew him to be a 
member of that tremendous league which had established 
a hideous secret despotism throughout Germany. 

Herman repaired in person, and without delay, to Lins¬ 
dorf Castle. It u not necessary to narrate the tale which 
he devised to induce Manfred to repair with him to the 
inn; suffice it to say that, after a short absence, he re¬ 
turned to the Black Swan, accompanied by the usurper. 

The instant Manfred set foot within the tavern, he was 
accosted by Otto Pianalla, who said to him, “ You are my 
prisoner! In the name of his Imperial Majesty I arrest 
you!” 

“ What means this insolence ?” cried Manfred, laying 
his hand upon his sword. 

“ Resistance is vain,” said Otto, calmly, as he threw 
open the door of the public room, and pointed to the im¬ 
perial guards, who were gathered there. “ Surrender your 
sword!” 

“ Of what crime am I accused ?” demanded Manfred, 
his face becoming livid, as he gave up his weapon. 

“I will explain to you in private the causes of your 
arrest,” said Otto. 

The fallen man mechanically led the way to the parlour 
up-stairs, the artist following him closely. 

When they were alone together, Pianalla addressed 
him in an impressive manner— 

“ Manfred of Linsdorf, you are accused of the murder 
of your elder brother and his wife, Ildegarda. Providence 
has brought your crimes to light. The Archduchess 
Maria is the true Countess of Linsdorf, and you are an 
usurper of her rights and estates. Your own agents in 
the blackest turpitude have become the iustruments of 
heaven in unravelling the skein of mystery and atrocity. 
Hugo and Ulric Kinis-” 

“Ulric Kinis—Father Anselm!” cried the prisoner, 
trembling from head to foot, and scarcely able to utter a 
word, as these terrible revelations met his ears. “ He 
disappeared from Linsdorf—on the night when Caesar 
Borgia escaped with the mute-and-” 

“ That pretended mute was myself,” cried Otto ; “ and 
when Ulric Kinis disappeared in a manner which seems 
to have been so mysterious to yourself he was my pri¬ 
soner ! Since that period he has confessed all—and he is 
now no more! He died Suddenly in the criminal prison 
of Vienna.” 

The usurper made no reply; the thunder-cloud had 
broken over his head with such fearful abruptness—such 
appalling violence—that he wa3 overwhelmed—crushed 
—stupefied. The unprincipled, reckless, daring, valiant 
Manfred of Linsdorf had suddenly become weak, power¬ 
less, and prostrate as was Sampson when the charm that 
gave him strength was removed with his flowing hair. 

Otto summoned two of his guards to keep watch over 
the fallen man, while he departed to accomplish a solemn 
duty which had been enjoined him, ere he quitted Vienna, 
by the Archduchess Maria. 

The artist, accompanied by half a dozen of the imperial 
soldiers, hastened to Linsdorf Castle. 

Arrived at the gate of that fortress, he said to the 
astonished sentinels, 44 Your late master is a prisoner 
under the warrant of his Majesty the Emperor, and I 
come to take possession of the castle in the name of its 
rightful owner, the Archduchess Maria, who is the 
daughter and heiress of Count Sigismund and the Countess 
Ildegarda.” 

Otto then exhibited certain papers which showed his 
authority thus to act; and the sentinels offered not the 
slightest resistance. 

Upon entering the castle, Otto commanded Dame 
Winifred to be immediately arrested. When this order 
was executed, he repaired to the chapel, accompanied by 
his guards and some of the dependants of the fortress, the 
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latter of whom were provided with the necessary imple¬ 
ments to execute his present purpose. 

The family vault of the lords of Linsdorf was soon 
entered ; and Otto, lighted by the torches which his fol¬ 
lowers bore, searched for the two coffins which had last 
been deposited in that sanctuary for the dead. 

The vault was spacious; upwards of a hundred and 
fifty male and females who had borne the name of Lins¬ 
dorf had found a last home in that sepulchre. 

The coffins were placed in large receptacles, or arched 
hollows, along the sides of a vaulted stone passage. In 
those niches which were nearest to the entrance scarcely 
a handful of ashes remained ; but a* the visitors to the 
tomb proceeded farther into its depths, they found coffins 
in a better state of preservation. 

Solemn and impressive was that lesson of the progressive 
influence of decomposition and decay I 

Towards the end of the vault the coffins were almost 
perfect—but covered with dust, and producing the sicken¬ 
ing impression upon the mind that they only needed one 
rude touch of a human hand to fall in and display their 
rotting contents. # 

At length the last two of the occupied niches were 
reached. 

Over the penultimate were suspended the casque, the 
shield, and the sword once worn by him whose remains 
were now yielding to the insect and the worm within the 
dust-covered coffin. 

“ These must have been the arms of Count Sigismund of 
Linsdorf 1” said Otto, in a low and solemn tone. 

He then ordered those who accompanied him to break 
open the lid of the last coffin of all in that long row' of the 
decaying ancestry of a noble house. 

“ Behold !" he said, retreating a few steps to enable his 
companions to examine it also; “this coffin contains 
naught but stones and dirt. And yet the words * Lady 
Ildegarda , Countess of Linsdorf, and Her Infant Daughter / 
are upon the lid!*' 

Ho then ordered his followers to remove the coffin from 
the vault, empty it of the rubbish it contained, and convey 
it to the chapel—adding, “ it will be required presently." 

This important duty being accomplished, the artist re¬ 
paired with his followers to the tower of the donjon, in 
which the prison-chamber was situate. 

They entered a vault beneath the tower, and the men, 
who were provided with spades and pickaxes, speedily but 
carefully dug up the earth. 

The others watched them in profound silence; for only 
Otto and the guards were acquainted with the motives of 
these proceedings. 

At length a skull was turned up; and in a short time a 
complete set of human bones were gathered from the 
depths of the soil. 

“ Those are the remains of the late Countess Ildegarda 
of Linsdorf/'* said Otto. “ This unfortunate but virtuous 
lady and her noble husband were basely murdered by 
command of Manfred, who has so long usurped the estates 
thus acquired by the blackest crimes/' 

The retainers of the fallen Count crossed themselves, 
and exchanged looks of speechless horror. 

Otto now ordered the bones te bo decently wrapped in 
a linen shroud and a velvet pall, and placed in the coffin 
which had been previously removed from the vault to the 
chapel. 

He then despatched a messenger, mounted on a swift 
horse, with a note to the Baron of Rosenthal; he himself, 
and the six guardsmen who were with him, taking up 
their temporary abode at Linsdorf Castle. 

Late that evening the Baron of Rosenthal, accompanied 
by his chaplain, and atteuded by an escort befitting his 
rank, arrived at the fortress which had so long been in 
the hands of his mortal enemy. 

The Baron was not particularly astonished when lie 
heard the history of all those strange incidents which 
had hurled Manfred from his usurped eminence; inas¬ 
much as certain rumours, which had long been current 
in the district, and the contents of the manuscript which 
his daughter Theresa had shown him, had more or less 
aroused in his mind suspicions of the real truth con¬ 
nected with the foul play that had led to Manfred's ele¬ 
vation. But lie was profoundly surprised when he learnt 
from Otto that the same events which led to the exposure 
of the usurper’s crimes had also established the true 
parentage of the Archduchess Maria, the once obscure 
and friendless orphan whom the late Baroness had re¬ 
ceived through charity into Rosenthal. 

At midnight a solemn ceremony took place in the 
chapel of Linsdorf Castle—the remains of the Countess 
Ildegarda were consigned to the family vault. The 


Baron of Rosenthal’s chaplain (who had accompanied hw 
noble master to Linsdorf m compliance with a request to 
that effect expressed in Otto’s note to the Baron) per¬ 
formed the funeral service in a solemn and impressive 
manner. Thus many, many years after it was first made, 
on the supposition that it was to contain the mortal re¬ 
mains of the Countess, that coffin at length received 
the ashes of the murdered lady. A new and suitable in¬ 
scription was placed upon it; and it was then consigned 
to the niche which it had already occupied for so long a 
period, and where it had only existed as a solemn mockery 
until now! 

On the following morning Otto prepared for his depar¬ 
ture. He had acquitted himself of certain commissions 
entrusted to him by the Lady Theresa for her father: he 
had delivered to the Baron the letters which his daughter 
had sent, in reply to those of which Otto had been the 
bearer from the Baron to the Countess on the previous 
occasion of liis visit to that neighbourhood. In these 
letters Theresa assured her father that she was quite 
happy, and that her husband had lately absented him¬ 
self from her much less than he had been previously wont 
to do. 

Otto had another commission to cxeoute in respect to 
the Baron of Rosenthal. This was to deliver into kb 
hands a despatch direct from the Emperor Maximilian 
The Baron perused it, and said, “ You are doubtless ac¬ 
quainted with the contents of this document 

“It relates to the Duke of Yalentinois and his sister, 
if I mistake not," returned Otto. “ And the mention of 
their name reminds me that when the Duke escaped from 
this fortress through my agency he left behind him a 
dependant-" 

“One Michelotto," interrupted the Baron, “whom 
Manfred set free the very day when yon took your depar 
ture from Rosenthal, on the occasion of your last visit 
to this district. The document which his Imperial 
Majesty has sent me, his faithful servant, command' 
that the Duke of Yalentinois and the Princess Lucreza 
be enjoined to quit the German Empire within a reason¬ 
able period. I cannot assert that these instruction* 
grieve me," continued the Baron; “ for, sooth to say, tlu 
Italians arc not company to my taste. Ever since the 
arrival of the Duke, I have lived in constant alarm lest 
it should please him to subject my life to some chemical 
test, and drop a little of his peculiar fluid into my cup or 
mingle one of his powders with my favourite dishes. As 
for his sister, she turns the heads of my pages; and 
Michelotto does naught save quarrel with Dewitz on 
points of military tactics. Iu a word, good Otto, I shall he 
well pleased when they turn their backs upon my abode.” 

With these words the Baron wrung the hand of the 
artist, and took his departure from Linsdorf. 

Otto then proceeded to make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments to establish the officer of the imperial guards, who 
had accompanied him from Vienna, in the government 
of the castle, until the further pleasure of the Archduk- 
Leopold should be known. This matter being satisfac¬ 
torily settled, he repaired to the oratory communicating 
with the prison-chamber in the donjon, and took charge 
of the portraits of Count Sigismund and the Counts* 
Ildegarda, for the purpose of conveying them to Vienna 

Having thus accomplished the numerous duties ami 
commissions entrusted to him, Pianalla returned to the 
Black Swan at Kemberg, attended by two of the imperial 
guards (the other four remaining behind in charge of the 
castle). Dame Winifred also accompanied him as hi* 
prisoner, and maintained a stubborn silence, her passion¬ 
less countenance giving no indication of what was passing 
in her mind. And yet, accused as she was of being an 
accomplice in the crimes of her late master, her positioq 
was far from an enviable one. 

Scarcely had the little party readied the gate of tin: 
Black Swan when one of the guards who lmd remained 
behind to keep watch upon the prisoner Manfred, hastened 
to encounter the artist, exclaiming, “Oh 1 Messer 
Pianalla, he has died in a manner worthy of his life—n 
death of violence!" 

“What?—Manfred-" exclaimed Otto, impatiently, 

for a suspicion of the truth instantly flashed across Id 
mind. 

“ Manfred is no more !" said the soldier. “ He hadi 
small but sharp dagger concealed about his person ; and 
ten minutes have not elapsed since he inflicted a suddoi 
and mortal blow upon himself!" j 

Otto hastened to the room where he had left Manfra 
on the preceding day ; and one glance was sufficient fd 
him to read in the spectacle that met his eyes a sad coi 
Urination of the words of the soldier, 1 
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The once proud and powerful Count of Linsdorf wag no 
more l 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

A LAPSE OP FIFTEEN TEAKS. j 

Ot®0 Pianalla, the eight guards who returned with 
him, and his prisoner Winifred, arrived at Vienna in the I 
month of November. This it must he remembered oc¬ 
curred in the year 1497. j 

Having lodged the female accomplice of the late Count's j 
crimes in the criminal prison, he proceeded to the palace 
of the Archduke, and was received by that prince and the 
beautiful Maria with the most cordial welcome. 

He narrated the particulars of all that had occurred at 
Linsdorf Castle and Kemberg ; and the tears of the Arch¬ 
duchess flowed fast as he described in the most delicate 
manner possible, the proceedings in the vault, the ex¬ 
humation of the bones beneath the donjon tower, and the 
subsequent funeral. Then he presented to her the por¬ 
traits which he had brought with great care from Lins¬ 
dorf ; and the orphan daughter’s grief was diminished by 
the consolatory thought of possessing those representa¬ 
tions of her decease * parents. 

Though a mere combination of colours upon pieces of ' 
canvas, yet how eloquently did the eyes, the lips, and the | 
lofty foreheads of those portraits speak to her who now 
contemplated them with a melancholy pleasure and a 
holy resignation! 

And when she turned towards Leopold, and beheld his 
eyes affectionately fixed upon her, she felt that although 
she had never known the tender cares of a father or 
mother, yet that the love of a husband was a blessing 
which God had vouchsafed her, and which Heaven had 
given her as a recompense for the past! 

Dame Winifred was brought to trial in dne course, upon 
u charge of haviug served as the accomplice of the late 
Count Manfred in the captivity and murder of the Lady 
Ildegarda. 8he maintained her usual apathetic de¬ 
meanour iu tlio presence of the j udges, and neither acknow¬ 
ledged nor denied her guilt. Nor did her countenance vary 
a single shade when she heard herself condemned to im¬ 
prisonment in a convent for the remainder of her days. 

We mnst now rapidly dispose of a few events—which are 
not, however, unimportant—in order to clear the way so 
as to enable ns to take a leap w ith respect to time, wfiich 
will bring us to the most strange and interesting portion 
of our narrative. 

In the first place let us say a few words relative to 
Otto Pianalla. 

The great services which he had performed, and the 
active part he had taken in establishing the true parent¬ 
age of the Archduchess Maria—the friendship with which 
lie was now regarded by the Archduke—the interest 
excited in his favonr by his amiable qualities, his faultless 
character, and his-generous nature—and the fame which 
lie had also acquired by his dauntless conduct in effecting 
the rescue of the Baron of Czernin from a captivity until 
then hopeless—all these circumstance combined to render 
the Emperor most anxious to honour and reward so 
deserving a young man. 

But Otto firmly, though respectfully, refused alike 
title and pension. He declared that no bread was so 
sweet as that which was earned by activity and diligence; 
and he possessed a far more extensive range of patronage 
as an artist than he had ever hoped to acquire, or whose 
orders he could ever meet. For all the great nobles of 
Vienna and the neighbourhood were anxious to secure 
paintings at the hands of one tfdio not only enjoyed the 
friendship of the ArchdF.ke Leopold and the favour of the 
Court, but who was also endowed with talents of the 
highest order in his particular department. 

Otto did not, however, immediately commence his pro¬ 
fessional avocations in Vienna. No : he first absented 
himself for a few months : he once more traversed Car- 
niola, and crossed the Julian Alps into Italy. And when 
he returned to the German metropolis in the spring of 
14 j 98, he came not back alone! 

Nina Mazzini, tin? daughter of the humble Italian 
peasant who accompanied him during his memorable ad¬ 
ventures in the Julian Alps, had become bis bride. 

Then, with his young and lovely wife, he established 
himself in Vienna, and soon justified by*his paintings the 
high opinion formed of liis first productions as an artist. 
He grew rich rapidly; and he did not refuse the wealth 
that he thus acquired by his own exertions. But wealth 
in his hands was a general blessing; for where there was 


want in the German capital thither would flow succour 
from his purse! At the palace of the Archduke and the 
mansion of the Baron of Czernin both himself and his 
wife were ever welcome guests; and though but little 
cordiality existed between him and Faust, yet Theresa 
experienced the most sincere friendship for the generous 
Otto and the pretty Nina. 

It was at the beginning of the year 1504 that the Baron 
of Rosenthal was gathered to his fathers. He had been 
sojourning for upwards of six months at the mansion of 
the Count and Countess of Aurana; and he died in the 
arms of his daughter, after a short but fatal illness. 

Thus the fief of Rosenthal passed into the hands of the 
Count and Countess of Aurana. 

The same year was signalised by an event which wc 
mnst placo on record here. Ciesar Borgia, Duke of Va- 
lentinois, after a series of vicissitudes and a variety of 
wanderings iu different countries, was taken prisoner by 
the Spaniards. He was consigned to a fortress in Seville, 
where he was severely treated by the governor. Im¬ 
patient of this tyranny the Duke resolved to effect his 
escape. One day he requested the attendance of a priest, 
being anxious, as he declared, to confess his numerous 
crimes. A monk accordingly waited upon him; Caesar 
killed him with a blow of his fist, took the cowl from the 
body of the murdered man, put it on himself, drew the 
hood over big face, and escaped without molestation. 

But Caesar did not ensure his freedom by this atrocious 
deed for any length of time. Deprived of the services of 
his faithful Miohelotto, from whom he had been acci¬ 
dentally separated some time before, he appeared to have 
lost half his cunning qualities. He knew not how to 
secure by skill the liberty he hod acquired by violence. 
He was speedily recaptured, and conveyed to the strong 
fortalice of Medina-del-Campo. 

There he languished for two years, forgotten by all his 
former friends. Kings had once sought his friendship : 
he was now a neglected captive. No, not altogether 
neglected : he had one faithful adherent left! This was 
Michelotto, who discovered the place of his master’s im¬ 
prisonment, and determined to enable him to escape. 

Accordingly; one morning in the year 1506, Caesar re¬ 
ceived an intimation of the presence of his faithful sbirro 
in the neighbourhood. On breaking the loaf placed upon 
his breakfast-table, the Dnke found a file and a small 
bottle. These two articles were sufficient for Caesar 
Borgia. He used the file upon the bars of liis window 
during the day j and in the evening Don Manuel, the 
governor of the fortress, appeared as usual to sup with 
the Prince, to whom he had conceived an attachment. 
The contents of the phial were poured into the governor’s 
cup at a moment when his head was turned; and in a few 
minutes Don Manuel was no more! 

Csesar hastened to form a rope by cutting up his 
blankets, sheets, and table linen, aud ere midnight he 
joined his faithful dependant outside the walls of Medina- 
del-Campo. 

Michelotto had horses in readiness; and by their aid 
the Duke, accompanied by his dependant, gained the 
frontiers of Navarre, and was kindly received by John 
D’Albert, the king of that country. 

In the year 1507, Prince Alariuo, one of the vassals of 
the King of Navarre, revolted against his sovereign ; and 
Borgia took the command of the troops against the in¬ 
surgent force. A conflict ensued at some place, the name 
of which is not recorded in history, but which is not far 
distant from a little village called Yiana; and the Duke 
of Yalentinois was slain. His faithful Michelotto imme¬ 
diately assumed the command of the Navarrese, and well 
avenged the death of his beloved master upon the rebels. 

Thus perished Ctesar Borgia, on the 10th of March, 
1507, in an insignificant contest with the insurgent vas¬ 
sals of a petty prince, and on a field whoso name is for¬ 
gotten ! Sic transit gloria rnundi! 

Lucreza Borgia married the Duke of Ferrara, and took 
up her abode in that beautiful city. 

We shall meet her again the course of the ensuing por¬ 
tion of our tale. 

Our narrative had reached the cud of November, 1497, 
at the commencement of this chapter. We have briefly 
related the leading incidents of some subsequent epochs ; 
but from the first mentioned date we are about to take a 
long-long leap of fifteen years. 

This will bring us nearly to the close of the year 1512. 

Niue teen years of the period which had formed so dread 
a condition in the compact betweeu the Demon and Faust 
had therefore passed away—nineteen years of love, plea¬ 
sure, power, and luxury! 

Five years now only remained to him! 
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CHAPTER L X X X. 

THE LOVERS. 

It was verging to the close of the year 1512. 

In one of tne magnificent saloons of the mansion of 
Aurana a youth and a maiden were seated. 

The former was tall, straight as a dart, and, though 
slender, of such admirable symmetry that he might have 
served the sculptor as a model for an Adonis. His coun¬ 
tenance was somewhat effeminate, but strikingly hand¬ 
some ; his dark chestnut hair clustered above the white 
temples; his hazel eyes were large, and soft in expression, 
but lull of intellect; his mouth was small, and the short 
upper lip was fuller in its redness than the lower one ; 
ana the chin was so finely rounded as to complete the 
oval shape of that countenance of classical perfection. 

He had neither whiskers nor moustache; and yet his 
appearance was not positively effeminate nor even boyish; 
for there was an expression of thought and reflection— 
erhaps a little akin to melancholy—which imparted to 
is features a certain air of manliuess and decision. 

The maiden who sat by his side was one of the loveliest 
of God’s creatures. She also was tall; and her sylph-like 
figure was the perfection of feminine grace and beauty. 
Her blue eyes, when she was in a contemplative or 
serious mood, were placid yet tender ; but when animated 
by lively emotions, a glorious light seemed suddenly to 
illume their depths, and then they shone upon the 
beholder like twin-stars. Her hair, of the deepest brown, 
was parted over a brow so fair, so white, so smooth, that 
the delicate azure veins were traceable beneath the trans¬ 
parent skin. 

In the far-off islands of the southern seas there is a 
fruit called the arta— a fruit that grows only in the 
sunniest valleys, and which, when cut in twain, displays 
the milk-white seeds reposing in rows on either side, set 
as it were in the rich red juicy pulp. In like manner did 
the rosy mouth of this fair young maiden reveal, in smiles, 
teeth of the most dazzling whiteness. 

And the expression of her countenance—oh! this was a 
heavenly amiability which, in the human sphere, can alone 
be found depicted in the face of the loveliest and gentlest 
of virgins. No coquette—no vain, capricious being was 
she: those graceful movements—that sweet arching of 
the neck—and every gesture which enhanced the charms 
of her person—all were alike unstudied. Artless and in¬ 
genuous was she: truth was in all her actions as in all her 
words; and when her loveliness was the most dazzling, she 
was ever the least conscious of the impression which her 
beauty thus produced. 

That elegant youth and this sweet maiden were precisely 
of the same age—a few months past eighteen. Tney were 
born in the same hour—almost at the same moment—and 
yet they were not twins, neither were they in the slightest 
degree related to each other. 

But they hoped to be—and that too, shortly; for they 
were lovers. 

And the love which they entertained for each other was 
of the purest description—a love without selfishness, 
without reference to the sense—a love that linked their 
hearts in the bonds of the chastest affection. 

Never was that love interrupted by even an angry word: 
they never quarrelled, as lovers often do, for the sake of 
the pleasures of reconciliation. Upon his handsome 
countenance a frown was never seen; nor did her rosy 
lips ever pout at deed or word on the part of him. They 
knew not the sentiment of jealousy otherwise than by¬ 
name ; for, judging by their own feelings, they were each 
convinced that the other was faithful and sincere. 

When at the glittering assemblies of rank and beauty at 
which they were compelled by their social position to be 
often present, the youth might tread a measure with any 
of Vienna’s charming ladies, or the maiden might accept 
the hand of any of Vienna’s handsome cavaliers, neither 
that youth nor that maiden expressed by mantling blush 
or reproachful glance, the slightest sign of dissatisfaction. 
They were sensible enough to know that the exigencies of 
fashion must be obeyed and the custom of social life 
adhered to; and they danced or conversed with their 
acquaintances because such was the habit of the sphere 
in which they moved, and for an adhesion to which they 
were incapable of the injustice involved in mutual re¬ 
proach. So pure were their thoughts, that it was im¬ 
possible for them to view with displeasure each other’s 
guileless actions. 

And how blest -were they in such a love as this ? 

From their infancy they had been constant companions, 
though not habitually dwelling beneath the same roof. 
When only two years old, and still unable to express their 


little wants or thoughts in words, they played together— 
seldom quarrelling, and ever anxious to dry each other’s 
tears. If one wept, the other was sure to weep also; and 
with their little frocks would they wipe, even at that 
tender age, each other’s eyes. 

As they grew’ older, this affection increased. Wlien 
they they were four or five, their artless prattle was 
always of the most endearing kind between them: and 
they would ramble in the gardens of the Archducal palace 
at Vienna or of .the mansion of Aurana, with their arms 
round each other’s necks, and holding each other’s little 
hands. And then, too, the boy would gather the sweetest 
flowers or pluck the nicest fruit for his fair companion ; 
but, even at that age, they never chased the painted butter¬ 
fly, nor sought to imprison the innocent bird. They would 
turn aside to avoid treading upon the poor worm ; their 
hands never ravaged the nest of the thrush, nor of the 
linnet in the green bush. 

Again, as they grew older still, their attachment 
developed itself in many touching and artless ways. 
When they wandered in the fields, the boy would care¬ 
fully lead his companion along the most even and cleanly 
path; or he would take her in his arms and carry her 
over the muddy pool or the patches of rough shingle. He 
selected a sunuy bank whereon they might rest; and he 
gathered flowers, which the girl wove into chaplets, and 
which he placed upon her glossy hair. Then how joyous 
was their laughter!—how sweetly musical were their 
blythe voices, sounding like silver bells over the sunny 
meadows, and mingling with the gentle babbling of the 
limpid rivulet. 

Time wore on—and the season of study was also passed 
together. They never could learn well, unless aiding and 
assisting each other in their tasks. But, sooth to say, it 
was more often the youth who was the expounder of 
those difficulties which the young girl encountered in her 
lessons, than the contrary. 

Thus, born in the same hour, they were companions 
from their birth. At first their love was that artless 
attachment which unites the hearts of two amiable 
children: then, as they grew up, it gradually assumed a 
complexion more tender and ardent, but not the less 
pure ; until, at length, its true nature gradually revealed 
itself to their minds. The youth discovered the secret 
first; and, with that ingenuousness which from the very 
beginning characterised all the details and incidents of 
their connection, he revealed what he felt to his com¬ 
panion . They compared their sentiments, and discovered 
them to be the same ; and as naturally as if there never 
were in this world any motives of opposition to the holy 
union of those who loved, they said to each other, “ Our 
arents will allow us to marry; and then we need never 
e separated.” 

Fortunately for them, those whom they deemed their 
parents could offer no positive objection to a marriage 
which, of all that ever took place in this world, seemed to 
be the most fit and the best calculated to ensure the happi¬ 
ness of the voung pair. We say that no positive objection 
was started, because no ostensible one could possibly 
exist. Still there was one individual whose leave had to 
be asked and obtained, but who ever evaded the subject 
when applied to. Not that he started any motive for 
this hesitation—not that he sought to separate the young 
couple: no—but he had private reasons, of a wild and 
fearful nature, for the course which he adopted. 

That handsome youth was Maximilian, who was in 
reality the son of Faust and Theresa, but who from his 
birth had been taught to regard the Archduke Leopold 
and Maria as his parents—and that beautiful maiden was 
Adda, the daughter of the Archduke and Maria, but who 
from her birth also had* been led to look on Faust and 
Theresa as her father and mother. 

And it was Faust himself who was in no hurry to see 
the hands of the youthful pair united in matrimonial 
bonds ; for were he to permit the ceremony to take place, 
no apology would be deemed sufficient to account for his 
absence ;—and yet his compact with the Demon stipulated 
that he should not enter a sacred fane or place of holy 
^worship, to perform therein any rite or ceremony, with¬ 
out the fieud’s consent—under penalty of giving that 
fiend immediate and full power over him ! 

Such was the state of the lovers’ hopes and prospects 
towards the close of 1512, when we find them sitting 
together in one of the saloons of the Aurana mansion. 

It was verging-towai’ds the hour of sunset. 

Maximilian took the maiden’s hand, and, leading her to 
the casement, said, “Let us contemplate that fine 
spectacle, beloved Adela. How often, when we were very 
young, have we ascended the hill yonder to gaze upon the 
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same scene I And young—very young though we be still, 
—yet how often have we seen that grove whereon the 
departing beams are playing, drop its leaves, remain 
naked and bare for weeks as it now seems, and then 
resume the verdure of spring again ! Human hopes are 
shed like those leaves; but the tree of life never buds 
with them more!” 

44 You are melancholy this evening, dear Maximilian,’* 
said the maiden, endeavouring to read with her own 
melting blue eyes in the depths of the intelligent hazel 
orbs of her lover. 

44 No, dearest; but this is a solemn hour,” returned the 
young Prince; 44 and when darkness comes gradually on, % 
it appears to steal with a melancholy—and even a fore¬ 
boding influence over the soul.” 

44 Foreboding! ’ ’ repeated Adela. 4 * Oh l why should you 
use that word? If the darkness fall upon the earth and 
remain there for a few horn's, does it not yield to the dawn 
again ? And in like manner, if a cloud envelope the soul, 
does not heaven sooner or later seud the blessed rays of 
its own bright hopes to dispel that temporary gloom ?” 

At this moment the foldmg-doors were thrown open; 
domestics entered with lights; Maximilian and Adela 
withdrew from the window, on which the curtains were 
immediately drawn by those dependants: and in a few 
minutes afterwards the Archduke Leopold, Faust, the 
Archduchess, and Theresa entered the room. 

CHAPTER LXXXI. 

THE APPEAL OH BEHALF OF THE LOVERS. 

Fifteen years had worked little difference in the appear¬ 
ance of the Count of Anrana. 

His face was handsome as when it first made an im¬ 
pression upon the heart of Theresa; not a streak of grey 
was apparent in his chestnut hair; nor was the light 
dimmed in his bine eyes. His form was still slender, 
gracefnl, and upright; but on his brow there was a line— 
almost imperceptible, it is true—nevertheless, there was a 
line traced by the finger of care upon that high and in¬ 
telligent forehead. 

He had suffered much—even if he had enjoyed intervals 
of voluptuous delight and luxurious pleasure, for we cau- 
not give the name of 44 happiness ” to those sensnal grati¬ 
fications which he songht in order to drown awhile the one 
dread conviction that weighed upon him like a curse! 

He was still young—in the prime and vigour of life; 
and yet he knew that in a few short years he must die—he 
must meet his fate—and what a death—what a fate ? 

Roman history tells us of an emperor who was accus¬ 
tomed to exclaim 44 1 have lost a day!” whenever he had 
passed from sunrise to sunset without performing a good 
action. And Faust also thought that rie had lost a day, 
when he had allowed that interval to elapse without 
tasting some new pleasure—without discovering some new 
enjoyment. 

Oh! how he now grudged every hour of his existence; 
how" eagerly did he reckon every day—every week—every 
month that remained to him in this life ! Fain would he 
have fled from the harrowing thought of his approaching 
doom ; but it pursued him—as a remorse haunts the mur¬ 
derer! Never did miser count his gold with more avarice 
nor dole it out more niggardly, than Faust now dealt with 
his time. Time to him was everything; its lapse was 
pregnant with fearful warnings and terrible reflections. 

By means of the superhuman powers within his grasp, 
he was enabled to enjoy much varied pleasure and de¬ 
bauchery, without palpably neglecting his wife. A word 
transported him to the far-off places of the earth, where 
lie indulged for a few honrs, or a few days, in all the 
sensual delights of those climes ; aud a word brought him 
home again—quicker—oh ! how much more quickly than 
the passage of the eagle through the realms of space. 

But thongli Theresa suspected not the infidelities of 
which he was guilty, and never had seen the least cause to 
suspect the nature of the voluptnous pursuits in which 
he plunged so constantly—still she was far from being 
completely happy. She had perceived for years that some 
secret weighed upon her husband’s soul: his feverish 
dreams by night, and his fit3 of black moodiness by day, 
convinced her that, in spite of his boundless prosperity, 
Ids immense wealth, and the honours heaped upon him by 
the Court, he was not tranquil in his mind. 

Moreover, she observed that he never prayed—that he 
never attended a place of worship—and that his counte¬ 
nance suddenly assumed an expression of ineffable agony 
whenever he was questioned upon that subject. 

With the affection of a wife, she had endeavoured to 
learn the cause of those fits of mental oppression which 


often seized upon him; with the sincerity of a Christian she 
had urged him to pour forth his soul to the Deity :—but ho 
had met her questions and her prayers with such strange 
and unintelligible aversion, that years had now elapsed 
since she had ventured to touch upon those subjects. 

Still she thought not the less—her meditations were not 
the less painful; but, careful to avoid wounding the feel¬ 
ings of her husband and her friends, she retained her 
sorrows in her own breast, and endeavoured to conceal 
their existence beneath a smiling countenance. 

With her the lapse of fifteen years had displayed its 
effects far more than on her husband. But then he would 
have become gray—bowed—and decrepit, long ere his 
prime, with the weight of the curse that lay upon his 
soul, hod it not been for the superhuman power which he 
had purchased so dearly. 

Theresa was still beautiful; but her countenance was 
pale, and even careworn ; and her form had wasted, 
rather than expanded, with maturity. 

The Archduke had grown into what would be called iu 
these times a very fine man—somewhat stout withal, but 
retaining the symmetry of his person and the handsome 
cast of his countenance. 

Maria had expanded from the beautiful girl into the 
splendid woman; and time sat lightly upon her. 

We must not forget to observe that the two mothers 
had never been able to conquer that preference which 
each felt for the child (as they supposed) of the other—a 
preference that commenced so soon after the births of 
Maximilian and Adela! As the children grew up, that 
predilection increase 1 , and was a source of great dis¬ 
comfort alike to Theresa and Maria. They often spoke 
of it in secret; they mingled their tears together when 
they discoursed on feelings to them incomprehensible; 
and they reproached themselves for a natural demon¬ 
stration of affection, the true springs of which were un¬ 
suspected by them. 

They had, however, two sources of solace in respect to 
this interchange of sentiments; for an interchange did it 
appear to them—inasmuch as Theresa fancied that she 
loved Maria’s sou better than her own daughter, and on 
her side Maria believed that her heart yearned more 
towards Theresa’s daughter than to her own son. 

Those sources of solace were the representations of the 
priests to whom they confessed themselves, aud the hope 
that the marriage of Maximilian and Adela might as it 
were render the predilection above alluded to somewhat 
more legitimate iu the eyes of the mothers respectively. 
The priests—two excellent and well-meaning men— 
assured both Theresa and Maria that God had created, 
within them, and for his own wise and mysterious pur¬ 
poses, the feelings of preference iu respect to the children; 
and these representations were sufficient to impart much 
consolation to women deeply imbued with a sense of the 
religion in which they had been brought up. 

Having recorded these few observations, which were 
necessary to explain some of the effects of the lapse of 
fifteen years that has occurred in our narrative, we will 
now proceed with the thread of the history. 

The party whom we left in the splendid saloon at Anrana 
mansion—namely, the Archduke and Archduchess, Faust 
and Theresa, Maximilian and Adela,—seated themselves 
at the table, on which the domestics placed wines, cake, 
confectionery, and preserves. 

Tho servants then withdrew; for, on these occasions, 
friendly conversation displaced cold ceremony, and those 
who formed the little party chose not to be embarrassed 
by the presence of dependants. 

44 Believe me, Count,” said the Archduke, resuming the 
thread of a discourse which had been commenced in an¬ 
other apartment ere the parents joined the young lovers,— 
44 believe me, Count, that you entertain unnecessary 
scruples in delaying the happiuess of our children. You 
imagine that they are yet too young to bo united. Will 
you maintain that they do not know their own minds ?— 
that they arc incapable of judging of tlieir own hearts ?” 

Maximilian and Adela exchanged tender glances as 
these words met their ears ; but at the same time their 
countenances were suffused with blushes. 

“Behold them!” continued the Archduke, smiling; 

44 did you ever know more fervent attachment ? My dear 
friend, they seem as if they were made for each other.” 

44 They have been constant companions since their 
birth,” said the Archduchess, 44 and their friendship has 
ripened into a more earnest feeling. I beseech you, my 
lord, not to place a barrier in the way of their happiness.’* 

And as she thus spoke, Maria looked tenderly at the 
lovers; but her glance dwelt longer upon the countenance of 
Adda . 
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“ Wilhelm,” observed Theresa, taking up the argument 
in her turn, “yon cannot resist these appeals. His Im¬ 
perial Highness confers an honour upon us by bo ear¬ 
nestly pressing the union of his son with our daughter; 
and the sincere friendship which lia3 now so long existed 
between the two families will be cemented and strength¬ 
ened—if possible—by the ties of relationship thus created. 
I beseech you, Wilhelm, not to delay a ceremouy that 
will render those children happy/' 

And Theresa looked fondly at the lovers as she spoke; 
but her glance du'clt longer upon the countenance of Maxi¬ 
milian. 

“ For my part,” exclaimed the Archduke, “I cannot 
perceive how yon can possibly refuse our united requests, 
my dear Count. At the same time, I respect your 
scruples as a father; but I consider them to be un¬ 
founded. The fortunes of our children are assured; they 
will enter upon their experience of the great world under 
circumstances the most favourable ; and the usual argu¬ 
ments that militate against youthful marriages apply not 
in this case. If our appeals to you be not sufficient, then 
glance at that fond pair—read in their eyes the attach¬ 
ment they bear towards each other—and let them, if it be 
necessary, plead their own cause. It was for this purpose 
I proposed ere now that we should join them here : it is 
with thi3 view that I have discussed the subject thus 
frankly in their presence.” 

The youthful lovers knelt at the feet of Faust, who had 
listened in silence, but not without deep emotion, to the 
appeals thus made to him. 

He was cruelly embarrassed. 

To ref use the request of the Arehauke, who sought an 
alliance with his family, would be to insult the good 
princeto find substantial excuses for further delay was 
impossible. 

And there, too, were the lovers now kneeling before 
him, and turning their blushing countenances up to him 
in'a manner that none could resist without the imputa¬ 
tion of unnecessary cruelty. Moreover, Faust loved his 
son tenderly—that son whom he dared not claim as such ! 

“ Rise, Adela—rise, Maximilian,” he exclaimed, driven 
almost to desperation; “ to-morrow, at mid-day, I will 
give you my answer; and this short delay I must crave 
from the friendship of the Archduke.” 

With these words the Count rose abruptly from his 
chair and left the room—unable any longer to subdue 
those feelings which agitated him so profoundly. 

“ Holy Virgin ! what can thus unsettle my husband?” 
cried Theresa. “ I will follow him—he may bo ill!” 

And she hurried from the apartment.” 

CHAPTER LXXXII. 

FAUST AND THERESA. 

Faust rushed along the lofty and well-lighted passage 
from which the principal saloons of the mansion opened; 
his brain was whirling;—the glare of the brilliant lamps 
seemed to madden him. 

At that moment he felt as if utter darkness and solitude 
would be most congenial to his mind; he revolted from 
the reflection of his own person in the mirrors which 
graced that magnificent corridor. He loathed himself! 

Hastily turning from the passage, and-unaware that he 
was followed, he entered an apartment where there was 
no light; and throwing himself on the sofa, exclaimed 
aloud, “ Wretch !—wretch that I am! Oh! never did I feel 
the horrors of my criminal condition so acutely as now!" 

Theresa had followed him; she was about to speak to 
him—to implore him to say what secret grief oppressed 
him, just at the moment when those words, so strange 
and terrible in their emphatic self-accusation, fell upon 
her ears. 

As if a thunderbolt liad suddenly fallen near her, she 
sank upon her knees, and, joining her hands together, 
prayed in silence. 

The room was spread with a thick carpet in which the 
feet sank deeply; and Theresa's movements were there¬ 
fore inaudible to her husband, who remained totally un¬ 
conscious of her presence. 

His mind, moreover, was in such a state of distraction 
and despair—a prey to feelings of so agonizing a nature 
—that even had she sunk heavily upon an nncarpeted 
floor, it was not likely he would have noticed the sound. 

Theresa did not wish to play the part of an eaves¬ 
dropper ; she would have scorned—spurned such an idea, 
had she been capable of tranquil reflection—but those 
terrific and mysterious words—the more terrific because so 
mysterious—that fell upon her ear, stifled all that she was 
about to utter—paralysed her —almost prostrated her. 


“ Yes,” continued Faust, still speaking aloud*—and it 
was evident by his enunciation that he ground his teeth 
with bitter anguish as he spoke—“ I am a wretch—the 
veriest wretch that crawls upon the face of the earth 1 
The meanest beggar, grovelling in his rags and wallowing 
in filth, is happier than the Count of Aurana. Happier 
—oli! ten thousand—thousand times happier than I 
and would that I could exchange conditions with him! 
What am I to do ? how am I to act ? I am distracted! 
And not a friend—no, not a friend whom I can consult 
—to whom I may impart the dread secret of my fate! 
Must my terrible destiny involve in mystery all who con- 
noct themselves with me P— must I cause tho wretched¬ 
ness of that youthful pair—so fond—so attached P And 
yet how can I assent to their nuptials—I, who dare not 
be present at the ceremony! Oh! that I could recall 
the past—that I could undo all that is done! Ah! 
Theresa—Theresa, thou k no west not liow fearful was the 
sacrifice that I made to gain thee !” 

“ My dear—dearest husbandI” murmured a sweet voice 
in his ear; and at the same instant warm arms were 
thrown round his neck—a face touched ids—and hot 
tears full upon his cheeks. 

“Theresa! is this you?” cried Faust, grasping her 
arms with convulsive violence, and speakmg in a tone 
which denoted horror and dismay. 

“ Yes, Wilhelm, I have heard all!” murmured Theresa; 
“ and now' I know' that you are unhappy!” 

“All!” exchiimed Faust, disengaging himself from her 
embrace, and starting frantically to his feet: “all!—you 
have heard all I But what have you heard ?—for I know 
not what I said ; I was mad—distracted! Speak, Theresa 
—speak !” he added, violently ; “ what have you heard ?” 

“That you are unhappy—that your fate is a terrible 
one —that you dare not permit the nuptials of those deal- 
children, because you cannot be present at the ceremony 
—aud that I know not how fearlul a sacrifice yon made 
to gain me!” 

Theresa uttered these sentences with strange rapidity 
and alarming vehemence of manner. 

“ And that was all!” cried Faust. “I said no more ; 
I mentioned no cause of unhappiness—I-” 

“ You said no more,” returned Theresa, whose throat 
was parched, aud whose voice sounded thick and even 
hoarse, that voice usually so harmonious: “ you said no 
more, Wilhelm—but, oh ! how terrible were those words 
to which you gave utterance. Tell me—tell me, I con¬ 
jure you—as your wife, I implore you—tell me the causv 
of your unhappiness—reveal to me the secret which 
makes your fate terrible !'* 

And she clung to him —she wound her arms round him 
—as she spoke; her grief was dreadful!” 

Faust hesitated: lie was touched—deeply touched by 
this demonstration of profound attachment on the parr 
of his wife. He had never ceased to love her entirely ; 
and ho now felt how' sweet it would be to receive con¬ 
solation from one who was so sincerely devoted to him. 

“No—no—it is impossible!” be exclaimed aloud, ill 
answer to the evanescent promptings of his soul. 
“ Theresa—ask me no more—I implore you! I dare not 
confide in you!” 

“ Refuso me not—keep not secret any longer the source 
of your unhappiness !” cried Theresa. “Am I not worthy 
of your confidence P do I not love you ? have I not ever 
loved you since first we met? Oh ! believe me, Wilhelm, 
my heart has undergone no change in respect to you, for 
you are as dear to me as ever!” 

“ Theresa, you will drive me mad!” ejaculated Faust, 
endeavouring to break away from her. 

“No, you shall not leave me thus!” she cried—nay, 
almost screamed, as she clung more tightly to him than 
before : “ I cannot live in that state of suspense to which 
you would condemn me by your silence! For years I 
havo seen that you were unhappy—aud I have wept in 
secret; I have not obtruded my grief upon you. But 
now'—now that yon have dropped words of such fearful 
but mysterious import—now that I have learnt from 
your own lips that some spell controls your destiny—oh! 
do not leave me in doubt and uncertainty—lest I imagine 
things even more horrible than the truth can possibly be.” 

“ All your imaginings could not conceive thiugs more 
horrible than that truth, Theresa!” said Faust, in a low 
and hollow tone, which sounded awfully and ominously 
in the utter darkness of that apartment. 

“Holy Virgin! what do you mean?” cried Theresa, 
w ith a shudder. “ And why do you start so convulsively 
at the ejaculation which terror wrung from me? Oh! 
Wilhelm, are sacred names abhorrent to your ears ?” 

“No—no!” exclaimed Faust, with wild impatience; 
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“but mention them not! Let me begone, Theresa—let 
mo go!” 

And again he struggled to escape from her; but she 
clung with impassioned tenacity to his neck. 

“We must not separate thus—we must not separate 
yet,” she said, la a low and more collected tone than 
before. “ It would be a horrible cruelty on your part to 
leave me iu this state of doubt and fearful suspense. It 
would drive me mad ! Whatever the truth be, confide iu 
me—in your wife ! If you be unfortunate, cannot I console 
you ? And if you be crimiual, cannot I pray for you ?” 

“Theresa—Theresa—you know not what you say!” 
cried Faust. “ Pray for me!—thou wouldst pray for 
me! Why—the mere words would.blister thy tongue! ” 
And he laughed hysterically. 

“ Oh! Wilhelm—now you frighten me more than 
ever I” shrieked Theresa. “ That laugh—my God ! 
what meant that fearful laugh ? Say—why did you 
langh as if in mockery at the idea of prayer ? You do 
not answer me * there is something more terrible in your 
silence than even in your laugh! Why should I not 
pray for you ? Do not make me think that some dreadful 
crime weighs upon your soul! But if you be indeed guilty, 
there is hope of mercy for every mortal sinner!” 

“Theresa, enough of this!” said Faust, in a rapid, 
but determined tone. “ Your kindness has touched me— 
deeply touched me; but I dare not reveal my secret to 
you! No—do not ask me again: I dare not—I dare not!” 

With these words, he effectually released himself from 
her embrace. 

She tottered and fell back fainting upon the sofa; and 
Faust hurried from the room. 

He hastened into the gardens, and sought the chill air 
to eool his heated brain. 

In a few minutes he grew more composed, and began 
to consider seriously what course he should pursue. 

He loved his own son Maximilian : he was also to some 
degree attached to Adela, who had been brought up 
from infancy as his daughter. She was ever fond, amiable, 
and endearing towards him, whom she believed to be her 
father; and lost, depraved as he was, he still possessed a 
heart on which such innocent outpourings of love and 
gratitudo produced a deep impression. Anxious, therefore, 
was he to ensure the happiness of those youthful lovers; 
for he entertained but little fear of being enabled to save 
his son—his only son—from that terrible doom to which 
be had consented to yield up his first-born. 

In the deep embarrassment in which Faust was placed, 
and iu which he could obtain no assistance from the 
Demon—unless, perhaps, it were at the sacrifice of some 
portion of the little time yet remaining to him in this 
life—he felt the want of some true and sincere friend to 
advise and assist him. 

In this strait he suddenly thought of Otto Pianalla. 

The artist was honourable and intelligent; aud Faust 
knew no one more capable of affording him counsel and 
aid than that individual, who, by his integrity and in¬ 
dustry, had become wealthy and eminent. 

Without farther hesitation or delay did the Count of 
Aurana address himself to Otto Pianalla. 

The particulars of the interview between those human 
types of good and evil will be found in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

FAUST AND OTTO PIANALLA. 

We must now introduce our readers to an apartment in 
a moderate-sized house situate in one of the most healthy, 
though by no means the most fashionable quarters of 
Vienna. 

That room was furnished in a plain but comfortable 
manner; and the air of cleanliness which manifested 
itself as well as the taste with which the few ornaments 
were disposed denoted the attention of a careful and 
judicious housewife. 

There were several excellent pictures suspended to the 
walls. One represented a man of noble appearance and 
a beauteous lady in an Oriental costume, the latter fond¬ 
ling a charming infant upon her knees. On the lower 
part of the frame was the date of 1498, which showed 
when the picture was painted; and that representation 
of domestic felicity contained the portraits of the Baron 
and Baroness of Czernin aud the only but much-loved 
pledge of their affection. 

A second picture delineated, with admirable fidelity, 
the likeness of the Archduke Leopold and the Arch¬ 
duchess Maria; a third contained the portrait of Nina, 
Otto Pianalla’s wife, with two rosy-cheeked children 
clinging fondly to her knees; and on the canvas of a fourth 


were traced the countenances of Maximilian and Adela. 
The second and third pictures bore the dates of 1503; 
but the last had been executed at a later period—in tho 
year 1511,—and represented the subjects of its portraiture 
in the youthful glory of their beauty. 

1 Seated at a table in this apartment, and instructing his 
two sons—now respectively twelve aud thirteen years old 
—in the necessary elements of education, was Otto Pia¬ 
nalla. The lapse of time had worked no change in his 
outward appearance—unless it were to stamp upon his 
eouutenanoe an air of settled and calm contentment, 
which was the reflection of Ins mind. 

Happy and blest he indeed was;—happy, because he was 
virtuous,—and blest in the prosperity of his career and 
the affections of his amiable wife and charming children ! 

It was upwards of an hour past sunset; aud, the lessons 
being 1 terminated, the two youths and the happy father 
repaired to another room, where Nina had been superin¬ 
tending tho arrangements of the supper*table. When 
her husband and children entered the apartment where 
the evening meal was served, she received them with a 
sweet smile—for the most sinoere affection for each other 
characterised all the members of that contented and 
virtuous family. Then the children hastened to embrace 
an elderly man who was already seated at the board, and 
called him “grandfather.” Such, too, he really was; 
for this was Mazzini, whom Otto had induced to abandon 
his Italian cottage, and take up his abode at the artist’s 
own house in Vienna, so that he might not be separated 
from his daughter —his only child! 

The happy family sate down to supper; but the meal 
was interrupted by the entrance of a servant to inform 
his master that the Count of Aurana requested a private 
interview with him. The servant added that the Count 
was waiting for Messer Pianalla in tho apartment to 
which we ere now introduced our readers. 

Thither Otto Pianalla accordingly repaired—not a little 
surprised at a visit from one with whom he had no sym¬ 
pathy, and whom he must ever look upon as the seducer 
and destroyer of his sister. 

Faust was pacing the room with agitated steps, when 
Otto entered it; and the moment the artist made his 
appearance, the Count accosted him abruptly, saying, 
“ Messer Pianalla, you must marvel to see me here! But 
can you forget the past and serve me as a friend—as a 
sincere friend, such is you have proved yourself to others 
—such as your own good heart ever prompts you to be P” 

“ There breathes not a human being whom I would 
refuse to suooour to the extent of my humble means,” 
answered Otto Pianalla. “ Had I a mortal enemy in 
the world, aud did he cross my threshold to ask my aid 
iu any way, I should proffer him the hand of friendship; 
for such a course I conceive to be a Christian duty.” 

“ I did not expect less at your hands,” cried Faust; 
“ and yet it must be a cruel embarrassment that could 
induce me to address myself to you; for I am well 
aware-” 

“ Speak not of the past,” my lord,” interrupted Otto, 
emphatically. “Even were I not disposed to serve you 
for your own sake, nevertheless I should gladly aid you 
for the sake of your amiable Countess and your daughter, 
for whom I entertain the sincerest friendsliip.” 

“ It'is precisely because you do thus respect them, and 
because you are acquainted with so much of all .that con¬ 
cerns myself and them,” returned Faust, “that I hare 
now sought you. I know also, sir, that you are a man of 
the strictest honour; and that no syllable of aught which 
may now pass between us, will ever be revealed by you to 
others.” 

“ Proceed, my lord,” said Otto : “ whatever you may 
oommunieate to me shall be deemed sacred.” 

“ You are aware,” continued Faust, after a short pause, 
during which he appeared to hesitate whether he should 

say more, or not,-“ you are aware that a profound 

attachment exists between Maximilian, the Archduke’s 
son, and Adela, my daughter.” 

Otto pointed to the picture in which the portraits of 
the young lovers were painted on the same canvas. 

“Ah! it is indeed life-life !” exelaimed Faust, who had 
never seen the picture before, but who now examined it 
for a few moments with deep attention and interest. 
“ Yes—even as yon have depicted them, do they ever look 
lovingly on each other ! And it is of them that I must 
now speak—it is their happiness which at present occu¬ 
pies my mind.” 

“And to which happiness there can be no possible 
barrier, my lord,” said Otto. 

“ Yes—there is, there is a barrier—a formidable barrier, 
Messer Pianalla!” exclaimed Faust; “aud it is I who 
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have been compelled to place it in the way of that young, 1 
beautiful, and affectionate pair/' 

“You, my lordl” cried the artist, in astonishment. 
“ Surely the union of your lordship’s daughter with the 
heir to the name, rank, and wealth of the Archduke 
Leopold of Austria, must be one that finds favour in your 
eyes!" 

“How can I view it in any other light?’* demanded 
Faust, impatiently. “ But it is my own destiny, Otto— 
my own fearful destiny which places in the way of those 
dear children's happiness the obstacle whereof I have 
spoken!” 

“ I cannot understand the meaning of your lordship's 
words,” said Otto. “ They contain an enigma to me in¬ 
comprehensible; for, wealthy as you are—great and 
powerful as you are-” 

“ I know it all,” interrupted Faust, more impatiently 
than before : “ still I am not my own master! A terrible 
destiny enchains—enthrals me;—a dreadful fate compels 
me to pursue a certain career, and menaces the happiness 
of all connected with me I” 

“ This is strange—so strange that it fills my mind with 
vague suspicions,” exclaimed Otto ; “ and yet I know not 
to what precise point those suspicions definitely verge 1 
Speak, my lord : if you are unhappy, I will endeavour to 
console you ;—if you be unfortunate, I will essay to assist 
youif you be criminal, I will attempt to guide you into 
purer and better paths !” 

“No—no,” ejaculated Faust, deeply touched by the 
artist’s kind tone and friendly language: “ there is no 
hope for me ! But when I contemplate the ruin which 
menaces the present happiness of that youthful and 
tender pair, I feel as if I were going mad! This evening 
they knelt at my feet—they supported with their appealing- 
looks the desire of the Archduke, the Archduchess, and 
Theresa, that I would accord my assent to their immediate 
union; and—miserable being that I am !—I promised my 
decision to-morrow at mid-day!” 

“And that decision must of course be favourable,” said 
Otto. “ Indeed, my lord, it will be the happiest moment 
of your life when, according to bounden duty, and in 
obedience to religious as well as social laws, you shall 
stand at the holy altar and bestow your daughter upon 
the youug prince who is so well worthy of her hand.” 

“ Now, Otto, you have touched a chord which vibrates 
to my very heart’s core !” exclaimed Faust, almost fran¬ 
tically : “ you have probed to its depths the wound that 
no human hand can cure—and which,” he added, suddenly 
changing to a slow and profoundly melancholy tone, “ no 
power in another world will ever vouchsafe to heal! You 
tell me that I must lead my daughter to the altar;— 
know, Otto Pianalla, that I dare not approach that sacred 
fane—I dare not even cross the threshold of the temple 
of worship!” 

These words were uttered with a deep sigh, and in a 
voice and manner that made the artist tremble—so awful, 
and yet so mysteriously vague was their import. 

Indeed, Otto knew not what to say in reply. 

“Yes,” continued Faust, drawing close to the artist, 
and whispering in his ear, in a hoarse and hollow tone; 
“ I am accursed! Ask me not how—seek not to question 
me ! Talk not to me in the usual way of injunctions of 
repentance: quote no texts to prove that there is hope of 
mercy for all the world! I am not like my fellow-men : 
I am accursed! Hope exists not for me: no prayer—no 
penitence—no self-mortification could change my fate. 
The masses of all the priests that ever donned gown or 
alb might not benefit me: the supplications of all the 
anchorites that ever wore away the hard rock with their 
knees, bent in holy beseeching, would not alter my 
destiny in any one of all its terrrible details! Speak not, 
then, of hope—or prayer—or penitence in behalf of me : 
for I am accursed . f ” 

“My lord, you terrify me/” exclaimed Otto. “How 
can any human being place himself beyond the pale of 
heaven’s promised mercy, unless-” 

“ Unless what?—speak, Otto!” cried Faust. “ Does a 
suspicion of the truth now occupy your mind ? Oh ! if 
such be the case, there is none other in the world to 
whom I would reveal all—confess all—so readily as to 
you for your words have denoted a generosity of feeling 
—a friendship—which I never could have expected from 
you towards me! Ah ! next to woman's pure and fervent 
love, friendship possesses the most soothing balm even for 
a heart so devoid of hope—so despairing as mine !*’ 

“ I see that you are unhappy—very unhappy,” said 
Otto, strangely bewildered and embarrassed by all he 
had just heard ; “ and I fear that you are criminal—very 
criminal 1 But how you have erred—in what you have 


sinned so deeply that no hope exists for you, and that 
you dare not approach the altar of the Almighty—I can¬ 
not—cannot divine!” 

“ Then seek not to know my secret, Otto—seek not to 
know it!” cried Faust, his eyes burning with fearful 
lustre as he spoke—for horrible were the ideas of his 
imagination. “ Think only of what I have said to thee 
concerning the happiness of that young pail*:—their 
hands must be joined by the priest—and yet I dare not 
accompany them to the altar I What apology can I offer 
for an absence that will seem an insult to the Archduke 
and his amiable spouse ? what excuse can I render to my 
own wife for behaviour so wicked and so unnatural ?'* 

“ Alas! my lord, how would you that I should attempt 
to extricate yon from such a dread labyrinth of diffi¬ 
culty ?” demanded Otto. 

“ Can you not devise some project—invent some scheme 
that may reasonably account for my absence, and enable 
you to represent me at the altar 1” cri^l Faust. “Ohl 
save me from this cruel dilemma—rescue me from this 
fearful embarrassment? I come to you, because one 
word of excuse—one syllable of apology from your Ups 
will suffice to calm the minds of those who are so deeply 
interested in this intended marriage; for they know that 
you are all sincerity—all honour—all truthfulness !*' 

“ And never shall they have occasion to think other¬ 
wise, my lord,” exclaimed Otto, almost sternly. “ No— 
not even to ensure the happiness of that young couple in 
whom I myself feel so deeply interested—not even for 
their sake -would I, under such solemn circumstances, 
devise a falsehood or utter a lie!’* 

“ Then am I ruined—lost—undone 1“ exclaimed Faust: 
“ and I erred in trusting to your friendship 1” 

“ Nay—there you do me wrong, my lord!” cried Otto, 
warmly. “ Show me how I can serve you with honour 
to myself—tell me of any danger that, if incurred by me, 
would in its effects benefit you—point out to me any 
mode by which I may relieve you of one single grain of 
that mighty weight of mysterious sorrow which lies upon 
your heart,—and I will not shrink from undertaking 
aught that may be of advantage to thee, so that it injure 
not my own good name!” - -t* \ 

“ I thank you, sir,” said Faust, coldly; “ but I see not 
how your services could aid me, with all the conditions 
you impose. I need not observe that what has now passed 
between us remains inviolably secret.'* 

“ Your lordship may trust me without fear," answered 
Otto ; “ and even yet my services may prove available to 
yon.” 

Faust made no direct reply, but took his leave of the 
artist. 

CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

THE REVELATION OP A SECRET. 

This interview produced a most painful impression upon 
the mind of Otto Pianalla. 

He remembered all that he had ever known or heard of 
Faust,—his mysterious escape from the prison of Witten¬ 
berg—the strange manner in which he had liberated 
Theresa from Linsdorf Castle—the ease with which he 
had turned the fortune of the fight on the walls of Rosen¬ 
thal—that sudden accession to wealth and rank which 
had enabled him to claim successfully the hand of the 
Lady Theresa—and then those fits of black moodiness 
which were known at times to seize upon him—his 
troubled dreams—his perpetual absence from a place of 
worship—and now his confession that he dared not cross 
the threshold of the temple of God, and his fearful 
self-denunciation that “ he was accursed ,”—all these cir¬ 
cumstances crowded together in Otto’s brain, and gave as 
it were form and consistency to those suspicions which 
had ere now dimly and vaguely flitted like impalpable 
shadows before him. 

“There is but one solution for this terrible mystery,” 

thought Otto, with a cold shudder; “ and that-Oh ! 

no—no!—it cannot be! Yet such tales have been told— 
of how men in a moment of despair have sold themselves 
to Satan! But can it be that the powers of darkness are 
allowed to league themselves with human beings ? Oh! 
it is too fearful to contemplate! Heaven grant for the 
sake of the amiable Theresa—for the sake of the young 
and innocent Adela—and for his own sake—Oh I heaven 
grant that these dread suspicions which now haunt me 
may prove groundless—baseless!” 

Otto’s reverie was interrupted by a strange noise in the 
street—as if two men were struggling for life or death 
beneath the window of the very room in which he was 
pacing backward and forwardand then there arose a 
loud cry for help. 
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Without another instant’s hesitation, Otto Pianalla 
rushed from the apartment—precipitated liimself down 
the stairs—and hastened into the street. 

The night was pitch dark ; and the sounds which had 
disturbed him had yielded to deep silence. 

Drawing his sword, Otto advanced a few paces up the 
street; and his foot suddenly encountered a human form 
stretched upon the pavement. 

To raise the prostrate man and bear him to his house, 
was with Otto the w'ork of only a few moments ; and, on 
summoning his servants, who speedily hastened to the 
hall, bearing lights in their hands, the compassionate 
artist was gratified with the discovery that the object of 
his solicitude still breathed. 

But how great was Otto’s astonishment when the light, 
suddenly falling upon the countenance of that old and 
venerable-looking man, revealed to him the features of 
Dr. Dorenberg, physician to the Archducal family. 

He was evidently wounded in a severe manner ; for the 
blood flowed from his breast, and the frout of his doublet 
was saturated with the crimson tide. 

While one of Otto’s servants hastened to procure surgi¬ 
cal assistance, the others, aided by their master, conveyed 
the wounded man to a chamber, where they undressed 
him, and placed him in a bed. 

Otto stanched the blood that flowed from the deep 
wound in Dorenberg’s breast as well as he could; and 
Nina, whom Otto sent for from the supper apartment, 
was active in the preparation of everything which the 
kind and active fancy of women in such cases invariably 
suggests for the relief of sick or wounded. 

In a few minutes Otto’s own family surgeon arrived; 
and, when he examined the wound, he snook his head 
ominously. 

“ There is danger ?" whispered Otto, anxiously. 

“The wound is not mortal, it is true,” replied the 
medical attendant; “ but Dr. Dorenberg is an old man, 
and has lost much blood. Therefore the case is perilous; 
but we must not despair.” 

The surgeon then dressed the wound in a skilful 
manner; and, while he was thus employed, Dorenberg 
opened his eyes, and seemed to revive a little. A potion 
was administered to him : every precaution was adopted 
to prevent the wound from bleeding anew; and the 
medical attendant took his departure, with a promise to 
return in a couple of hours. 

Otto expressed his determination to pass the night by 
the side of the wounded man ; but Nina insisted tnat it 
was her duty to keep the vigil. They therefore agreed 
to bear each other company. 

When the surgeon returned at midnight, he found his 
patient wrapped in a deep sleep; his presence was not 
therefore needed; and, after giving a few necessary direc¬ 
tions, in case the wounded man should awake ere he re¬ 
turned in the morning, he once more took his departure. 

Otto then insisted that Nina should retire to rest; and 
she reluctantly obeyed his wish. 

The artist was now alone with the wounded man, who 
continued to sleep soundly. Hour after hour passed, and 
Otto did not close his eyes. Whenever an inclination to 
sleep came upon him, he rose and walked gently up and 
down the room, to shake off that drowsiness. 

And during that long vigil his thoughts dwelt chiefly 
upon his late interview with Faust, and the appalling 
suspicion that had arisen in his mind with respect to him. 

At length the morning dawnedgradually the light 
broke thx*ough the casement of the chamber. 

Otto was seated in an arm-chair, close by the head of 
the couch on which the wounded man lay; and he was 
watching the perceptible gradiency with which the morn¬ 
ing was breaking, when a faint voice said: “ Where am 
I ? what means this weakness which I feel ? have I been 
haunted by a dream ? .or-” 

“ Compose yourself, sir,” interrupted Otto, in a kind 
but earnest tone: “ you have been seriously wounded—and 
your recovery depends to a great degree upon yourself.” 

“ That voice—I should know it,” murmured Doren¬ 
berg, as if endeavouring to wrestle with his failing 
memory : “ Ah! yes—it must be Messer Pianalla who 
speaks to me.” 

“It is,” returned Otto! “and may I hope this assur¬ 
ance will convince you that you are with friends. But 
compose yourself—I beseech you.” 

“ Messer Pianalla,” said Dr. Dorenberg, “ I must 
speak—if only a few words. Heaven be thanked that it 
is under your roof I now find myself;—for there is not 
in the world a being to whom I would more readily un¬ 
burden my soul than to you—no—not even to a priest!” 

“ Ah! sir—what is it that you say ?” exclaimed Otto: 


‘ ‘ you cannot have aught that lies heavily upon your soul- 
yon who are eminent for your virtues as for your talent!” 

“ Think not, good Otto,” returned the physician, the 
voice becoming stronger with the mental excitement of 
the moment,—” think not that outward appearances are 
always true reflections of the human heart. No—no: 
there is one object which man covets more greedily than 
any other—which leads him even from his God—which 
draws him towards Satan—and which, with the tempta¬ 
tion of an hour, can annihilate whole years of integrity 
and virtue!” 

“And that object?” said Pianalla, now deeply in¬ 
terested in the physician’s solemn language, which seemed 
to prelude some strange revelation of crime. 

“ Gold!” exclaimed Dorenberg, bitterlv; “ gold is the 
fiend to whom I sold myself! For gola I forgot a long 
life of honour and rectitude;— for gold I sacrificed all the 
principles of integrity and virtue!” 

“ Holy Virgin!” cried Otto, now seriously alarmed lest 
the wounded man should expire unconfessed and un¬ 
shriven : “ Oh! for a priest to soothe you now—to re¬ 
ceive the words which you are about to utter—to hear 
and to console you !” 

And he rushed towards the door. 

“Come back!— forbear!” exclaimed Dorenberg, in a 
tone of mingled command and appeal. “ To you—and to 
you only—shall this secret, that weighs upon my soul, be 
made known; for you are a man of honour, and you will 
retain it inviolate in your own breast while I live. But 
when I shall be no more-” 

“Compose yourself—tranquillize your mind,” inter¬ 
rupted Otto; “ and postpone this revelation, which gives 
you pain, for a few hours—a few days ” 

“ A few hours—a few days !” repeated Dorenberg, in a 
tone expressive of deep emotion: “ I have not a day— 
perhaps not an hour—to live! No—the dagger of the 
murderous robber who attacked me last night, as I was 
on my way homeward from visiting a patient, has done 
its work too truly 1” 

“The medical attendant who dressed your wound 
declared that it was not mortal,” said Otto; “ and with 
repose—tranquillity >* * 

“ Patience, good Pianalla,” interrupted the doctor: “ I 
must unburden my mind—to you —ere I can hope for 
repose or tranquillity in this life or salvation in another. 
Draw near—and listen attentively. The secret I am about 
to communicate must not be breathed save in a faint 
whisper; for were even echo to repeat it, all Vienna would 
suddenly become aroused with fierce and furious indigna¬ 
tion—and I and another should be torn limb from limb by 
an enraged populace! Draw near, I say—closer still!” 

Otto approached his ear to the lips of the wounded 
man, and awaited in breathless suspense the revelation 
of a secret which was heralded by so dread a prologue. 

“ You remember,” continued the physician, in a tone 
so low that it was only just audible,—“you remember 
that little more than eighteen years have elapsed since 
two ladies of high rank became mothers in the archducal 
palace, on the same day—at the same hour—almost at 
the same minute ?” 

“I remember it well,” answered Otto. “ You were, if I 
mistake not, in attendance on the Archduchess Maria ?” 

“I was,” returned Dorenberg: “would that I had 
never seen her! But on that occasion two children were 
born-” 

“ Yes—the Prince Maximilian and the Lady Adela.” 

“ Such are indeed the names which they now bear,” con¬ 
tinued the doctor; “ but it is Adela who should be called 
a Princess, and the youth the Viscount Maximilian!” 

“ Merciful heavens!” cried Otto; “ what would you 
have me infer ? Oh! speak—tell me-” 

“ I would have you understand the truth,” interrupted 
Dorenberg, speaking louder and more solemnly: “and 
the truth is that there was a fearful conspiracy devised 
to render unavailing the precautions of the Chamber of 
the Cradle-” 

“ Oh! I begin to understand! My God—it is a dreadful 
secret that you impart to me l” exclaimed Otto, trembling 
from head to foot. 

“ Yes—it is a fearful secret,” said the wounded man; 
“ and one which I could not carry with me to the tomb! 
For the children were changed, Pianalla, a few hours 
after their birth-” 

“Oh I just heaven!” cried Otto, clasping his hands to¬ 
gether: “did not the maternal instinct on either side 
ever point to this dread fact ? Theresa loves Maximilian 
better than Adela—and the Archduchess Maria has 
mourned for the preference which she herself has shown 
towards Adela over Maximilian I Ah! doctor—this is 
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indeed a fearful secret I But how can it he corroborated ? 
how may this avowal be sustained ?" 

“ Otto/’ said Dorenberg, in a faint and dying tone—for 
the mental excitement which had sustained him through, 
out tins strange and moving scene was now fast yielding 
to the effects of a dangerous reaction,—“ Doctor Lutzen, 
who attended upon the Countess of Aurana, and Dame 
Herder, the nnrse who was engaged for the offspring of 

the Archduchess Maria,-they both live, and can be 

made to confess their share in that monstrous deed I** 

“ One word more !'* ejaculated Otto ; “ who was the in¬ 
stigator-" 

“ Faust , Count of Aurana 1” murmured the doctor, in a 
voice scarcely audible. “But—till I shall be no more 

-keep the secret-inviolable;—and-let m o- die 

-in peace 1". 

“Oh! now fora priest—he is expiring!" cried Otto, 
almost bewildered at the wondrous revelation which he 
had just heard. 

He rushed from the room, and despatched two of his 
domestics, one for a priest—another for the surgeon. 

Then he returned to the bedside of the wounded man;— 
but useless was medical aid now for him—unavailing was 
the coming of the priest I 

Doctor Dorenberg was no more 1 

CHAPTER LXXXV. 

THE KALEHBERG. 

Almost at the same hour in the morning at which the 
confession and death of the physician took place at the 
house of Otto Pianalla, two tall forms stood on the 
summit of the Kalenberg,—that hill from which, nearly 
two centuries afterwards, the troops of Sobieeki, King of 
Poland, rushed down upon the army of the Grand Yizier, 
Kara Mustapba, and delivered Vienna from the siege of 
the Ottomans. 

Of those two persons, though both bore the human 
shape, yet one snly was human. 

“ Repeat thy wishes here," said the Demon, in his deep 
sonorous voice, as he turned his eyes of supernal but 
sinister lustre upon Faust. “It is not for use to search 
into thy motives: but I am ready to obey thy commands." 

“ These, then, are my wishes—these are my commands/ * 
exclaimed Faust, who was in a state of extraordinary 
mental excitement“ by means of thine infernal power 
thou wilt perform some deed that shall avert the atten¬ 
tion of Vienna from the every-day pursuits of life—that 
shall paralyse public affairs and private arrangements— 
that shall cause even lovers to forget their hopes of being 
immediately united at the altar!" 

“ You command me to do a fearful thing, Faust," said 
the Demon. “ Reflect for a moment—I would not have 
you reproach me hereafter!" 

“I am decided — delay not, whatever be the conse¬ 
quences !" cried the Count, impatiently. 

‘ * One word ere the order go forth! * 1 observed the Demon. 
“ Hast thou forgotten the whirlwind which I raised on the 
heights of the Brocken, and which devastated whole 
provinces in Germany ?" 

“ I have forgotten nothingof all that," answered Faust: 
“ and would that I could act now without recurrence to 
thy ferocious and infernal powers ! But Question me no 
farther—hesitate no longer! I care not what convulsion 
of nature—what awfnl visitation thou mayest bring 
about: only let not the result of thy command be tem¬ 
porary;—let it endure for weeks—ay, for months and 
mouths—so that it paralyse all the usual proceedings of 
society in this part of the world!" 

“ Thou shait be obeyed !" cried the Demon. 

Then, turning his face towards the East, he extended his 
right arm, and chanted the following incantation 

“ Come hither, fatal Cloud of Death! 

O’er Europe roll with blasting breath; 

Leave for awhile thv lov’d Japan ; 

Sweep o’er the heights of Kimengshan ; 

In Tartary, thou shait not stay. 

Nor rest o’er Persia in thy way : 

Stop not on Ganges’ bank to free 
From funeral pyre the dark Suttee ; 

Let the Affghan unperill’d roam, 

Nor pause to touch the Tartar’s home; 

Spare them that dwell upon the Nile ; 

Leave harmless each Ionjan isle;— 

But all thy power and fui*y bring 
To Europe, on death-dealing wing: 

Cover the land with corpses o’er 
From Groece to Scandinavia’s shore. 


Let Turkey wail, and Russia groan, 

And Italy give back the moan ; 

Let Germany thy presence know, 

And France take up the tale of woe:— 

Let not the lofty Pyrenees 

From Spain ward off th’ envenom’d breeze: 

Rest on the Tagns for awhile,— 

Then seek the Briton’s sea-girt isle!" 

When the Demon begau to speak, Faust kept his eyes 
steadfastly flxed upon the East, towards which quarter the 
fiend addressed his terrible incantation. 

In a few minutes a thin vapour appeared to rise in the 
oriental horizon ; and it gradually—gradually advanced 
towards Vienna—becoming every instant more palpable, 
and losing that transparency which was merely an appear¬ 
ance given to it by distance. 

Onward it came—nearer and nearer,—expanding in 
volume—spreading itself out, with strange elasticity, over 
meadow, grove, village, town, plain, and hill,—until it 
seemed one vast cloud, whose extremities touched the 
horizon on either side. 

And onward—onward still it came; and now it ap¬ 
proached the neighbourhood of Vienna—it swept over the 
Kalenberg, enveloping Faust and the Demon in a dense 
yellow mist. 

But that mist!—how feculant was its odour—how 
nauseating the taste it created in the mouth—how oppres¬ 
sive its noxious density! 

Faust trembled—he dared not ask the meaning of this 
strange and awe-iuspiriug visitation. 

By the time the chant was concluded, the mist had over¬ 
spread the city and the country all around; and the air 
was as dark as if there was an eclipse of the sun. 

The Demon’s sonorous voice had ceased—and Faust 
beheld with appalling misgivings the first result of the in¬ 
cantation. 

In a few moments the mist began to clear away from 
the eastern quarter : it was advancing westward—a huge 
and almost endless volume of dense and nauseating fog. 

Onward still it went: by degrees it departed from all 
the territory which the eye could command east of the 
Kalenberg; and fast—fast it now rolled towards the west. 

At length it began to diminish in bulk as it proceeded 
farther and farther in its course: again did it lose its 
appearance of denseness and its deep yellow hue—seeming 
more and more transparent as it receded towards the 
Atlantic. 

From the moment that the incantation commenced until 
the mist appeared no larger than the palm of the hand in 
the western horizon, scarcely ten minutes had elapsed ; 
—but those ten minutes appeared an age to the Count of 
Aurana. 

“ Fiend, what dread visitation is this?" he exclaimed, 
unable to endure any longer that torturing state of 
suspense. 

“ A visitation called forth in obedience to thy wishes," 
answered the Demon, in a malignant tone of triumph ;— 

“ a visitation evoked from the east, where it would have 
remained but for thy command I" 

“And this visitatiou ?" cried Faust: “what is it? 
What meant that horrible mist ? what hast thou done to 
Vienna?" 

“ I have obeyed thee faithfully, Faust," replied the 
Demon : “ society will now be paralysed indeed;—for the 
Plague is iu Europe—the Black Death has already com¬ 
menced its ravages iu Vienna !" 

“Fiend—demon! undo thine awful work!" exclaimed 
Faust, appalled at the terrible words which fell upon his 
ears. 

“ No—it is too late!" answered the Demon, calmly ; 
“ did I not bid thee reflect ? Blame not me—it mtkou who 
hast done it all!" 

And with folded arms, he began to descend the mountain 
with slow and measured steps. 

“Ah! wretch—monster that I am!" almost shrieked 
Fanst, dashing his open palm against his forehead:—then, 
after a few moments’ agonising hesitation, he rushed 
frantically down the hill, and entered the plague-stricken 
city. 

CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

THE BLACK DEATH. 

Yes :—fatal indeed was the incantation of the Demon— 
for the Black Death had suddenly manifested its terr ible 
presence in Vienna l 

When Faust re-entered the imperial city, he observed 
horror and dismay depicted upon the countenances of the 
inhabitants whom ho met in the streets. 
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And those persons were not walking- along with the 
usual appearance of security and confidence:—they were 
hurrying hither and thither,—pausing only to cross 
themselves at the doors of churches, or as they passed the 
niches in the walls where images of the saints were placed ; 
then rushing wildly on until they reached the houses of 
the physiciaus of whom they were in quest. 

Oh! how happy was he who found the medical atten¬ 
dant at home, and could prevail upon him to accompany 
him to his own house where a wife, u mother, a child, or 
other dear relative had suddenly beeii assailed by a pesti¬ 
lential malady! 

And how horrible were the wailings of those who found 
no physiciaus disengaged, or who, liaving fonnd them, 
vainly essayed prayers and threats to induce them to visit 
the plague-stricken victims 1 
For that dense cloud which had pns-sed over Europe, 
was seen and even felt in Vienna, as elsewhere; and while 
it was still lingering over the city, men, women, and 
children were suddenly assailed with fearful symptoms, 
—struck down as it wore by a flash of lightning that 
seared and scorched without killing them on the spot:— 
then, when the noxious mist had rolled away, rumour, 
with its myriad tongues, circulated from house to house, 
and street to street, the dread news how here and there 
those symptoms had appeared ;—and in one short hour 
after the going forth of the infernal incantation from the 
heights of the Kalonberg, Vienna knew that the plague 
had seized upon its very heart! 

And this plagne, too, was of so malignant—so terrible 
a nature, that no other mortal scourge was known to 
possess such death-dealing influences. For, a hundred 
and sixty years before the period of which we are now 
writing, this same plagne had ravaged Europe, and had 
carried off two-thirds of the entire population. Hence 
had that visitation received the terribly significant name 
of the Great Mortality ; and the pestilence itself was deno¬ 
minated, with a not less fearful propriety, the Black Death. 

Tradition had not allowed dumb oblivion to absorb one 
single detail of all the horrors that the first appearance 
of the Black Death, in the middle of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, had brought into Europe no—all the circum¬ 
stances of that dread crusade of pestilential fury against 
human life lmd be«i duly preserv ed, and handed down 
from generation to generationand many, many a 
fervent prayer had been offered up—many a princely 
fortune had been left to the Church to purchase masses 
—many a well-meaning but mistaken bigot had fled from 
the world and become an anchorite,—and all with the 
hope of moving heaven to save Christendom from another 
such visitation! 

It was therefore with additional horror—with the 
wildest dismay—that Vienna, now again recognised the 
presence of its terrible guest! 

At first, men were unwilling to believe that so awful 
an event could indeed recur :—they shrank aghast from 
even the idea of admitting that the Black Death could be 
again amongst them l 

But as the symptoms,—those symptoms so well known 
by the traditionary memories of the former aspect and 
features of the dreadful malady,—developed themselves; 
—as farther reasoning agaiust the possibility or even the 
probability of tlio return of the pestilence became the 
less feasibleand as the awful conviction rapidly forced 
itself on the minds of those who had remained most ob- 
stiuate in their scepticism,—then commenced scenes of 
a nature so appalling that no pen can convey an idea of 
one tithe of their intense—tlicir agonizing horror! 

The ordinary pursuits of society were indeed paralysed ; 
and all previously-formed plaus of happiness, business, 
trade, occupation, and domestic arrangement, were 
checked as cruelly and abruptly as if every principle of 
the human mind were in a moment subverted. 

Imagine a family party interrnpted in the midst of its 
Christmas festivities by the sudden death of the master 
of the house as he sits at the head of his table:—what a 
fearful change is in a single instant brought into that 
dwelling l —how rapid is the transition there from joyous 
miles to bitter tears—from peals of laughter to heart¬ 
breaking moans ! Imagine this, wo say—and it will give 
yon, reader, some idea of the desolation and misery tliat 
abruptly seized npon the inhabitants of Vienna! 

For when a pestilence enters the walls of a town, it 
produces a common wail, as if the entire people were 
only one vast family, and the town itself only one vast 
dwelling-house! 

Brightly rose the sun that morning upon the imperial 
city i and the myraid inmates of those countless habita¬ 


tions awoke in the confidence of health and security. An 
hour passed—and how changed was the scene! 

Death had entered the mighty capital with a two- 
edged scythe, and began to mow down the people on his 
right, and on liis left, as if to fnlfil the words of -the in¬ 
spired writer who solemnly said, “all flesh is grass !** 

And now, as Faust made his way through the streets, 
he beheld men running wildly along, and women, half- 
naked and with dishevelled hair, screaming from the 
casements and the balconies for aid. 

The modest beauty which at other times would not 
have left its chamber without the lacc covering upon 
the neck, now thought not of shame as it stood with 
bare bosom and naked arms at the door or the window, 
shrieking for a physician to hasten to a darling child, a 
dear husband, or a deeply-valued parent! 

And shocking were the symptoms of this dire disease ! 
Inflammatory boils and tnmours broke out npon the 
flesh with astounding rapiditythe loveliest face was 
in one short half-hour rendered revolting with a putrid 
eruptiouand these blains speedily grew darker and 
more loathsome iu hue, until they changed into the 
hideous black spots that gave to the pestilence its signifi¬ 
cant name. 

Terrible pestilence! 

Fearfully significant name! 

Those black spots indicated a condition of putrid de¬ 
composition the tongue grew also black, and swelled 
so as nearly to suffocate the victim —lolling out of his 
parched mouth, and between his livid lips, and experienc¬ 
ing a thirst so burning that no beverage, however sharp 
or acid, could assuage that agonizing sensation :—large 
gouts of thick black blood were expectorated the breath 
exhaled an odour so nauseating that it was pestilence 
itself;—and violent pains crowned the iufernal torments 
which the wretched patient thns endured 

Some—but these were a very few—became stupefied, 
lost their speech from palsy of the tongue, and sank into 
a lethargy which soon ended iu death. 

But by far the greater portion of the plague-stricken 
victims writhed on their beds, in horrible consciousness 
of their frightful state,—a consciousness to which the 
agony of pain and the heat of scorching thirst allowed 
no mitigation no relief! Had they been encircled iu 
the folds of a huge boa constrictor,—his coils twining 
tightly round their forms—his forked tongue licking their 
countenances —liis pestiferous breath pouring with nau¬ 
seous heat upon them—and the prospect of a horrible 
death from such & monstrous reptile before them,—they 
could not have suffered more ! 

All, save those few who fell into that lethargy which 
was so enviable in such a case, prayed that death would 
put a speedy end to their agonies ; anti many even laid 
violent: hands npon themselves in the midst of their 
despair. 

Contagions and infectious as it was, the Black Death 
proceeded not gradually with its ravages: its desolation 
was wholesale -vast—immense—unsparing throughout 
the imperial city. 

The most sacred tics of kindred were in numerous 
cases utterly dissolved,—parents abandoning their in¬ 
fected children—children rushing in dismay from the 
houses where their parents lay writhing m the agonies 
of the plague—friends deserting dearest friends—hus¬ 
bands seeking a retreat from the pestilential breath of 
the wives whose beauty was late their pnde and their 
joy—wives madly flying from the husbands whom they 
had erst pressed to their bosom—lovers turning in dis¬ 
gust, and loathing, and alarm from the mistresses adored 
an hour before! 

The physicians themselves saw that human aid was 
vain, and that destruction inevitably awaited all who 
approached the infected. 

Terrific mortality! 

Appalling scourge of the human race. 

And not only to the human race did it& malignity 
extend; for its ravages were spread amongst the brute 
creation. If a dog touched the garments of a plague- 
stricken victim who fell dead or dying in the street, it 
caught the contagion—began to stagger about—and at 
length sank down and expired in horrid agonies, as if 
poison had been injected into its veins. The cat that 
sate on the domestic hearth escaped not the general 
desolation; and the bird that perched on the window-sill 
of the sick chamber, rose on buoyant wing no more. 

From the diseased to the healthy—from the young to 
the old—from the old to the young—from man to the 
brute—and from the brute to man, spread the fury of the 
pestilence, as the flames iu the prairies of the New World 
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extend from the dry grass to the withered tree, and over 
the heath, thence to the ripe corn, even unto the mighty 
forest,—streaming onward—onward, with a rage and a 
velocity which neither Indian nor animal can escape ! ' 

And such was the Black Death ! 

None who were seized with the terrible disease lived 
more than three days: some died in as many hours;— 
others fell dead upon the spot, as if struck with apoplexy 
or blasted by lightning; and, although they had not a 
spot upon their skin a moment previously, yet immediately 
afterwards their body was covered with the black plague- 
boils. 

The people of that age were inclined to superstitious 
belief, ana a great majority were plunged in all the 
ignorance of bigotry they were therefore easily acces¬ 
sible to absurd rumours and fanciful opinions. Moreover, 
the presence of such a fearful visitation prostrated all the 
mental energies of even those who escaped the contagion; 
and the most absurd, but alarming, reports prevailed. 

Amongt other beliefs thus propagated, was one which 
obtained such general credence, and was of so appalling 
a nature, that it enhanced to a terrible degree the wild 
alarms naturally produced by the fury of the pestilence. 
It was believed, iu a word, that the very eyes of the 
plague-stricken were the sources of contagion ; and thus 
the appealing glances which relatives turned towards 
relatives, and friends towards friends, when seized with 
the first dread warning of the malady, were deemed to 
be fiery arrows that would carry the venom of the Black 
Death to the hearts of all on whom those looks were cast. 

But of what avail was flight to the timorous, since 
their garments were already saturated with the pestiferous 
atmosphere 1 

CHAPTER LXXXYII. 

THE TRUE FRIEND. 

Such was the Black Death, whose ravages had now com¬ 
menced in Vienna. 

And throughout the imperial city there was but one 
man who feared not the rage of the pestilence,—who 
dreaded not contagion,—who knew that infection pos¬ 
sessed no terrors for him 1 

This man was Faust 1 

He was pursuing his way—as we ere now left him,— 
through those streets which already indicated but too 
significantly that some appalling visitation had announced 
its presence in Vienna. 

Men of the very lowest order of society,—starving 
wretches, who had but little to make life worth clinging 
to,—prototypes of the poor creatures who constitute in¬ 
voluntarily, and to the shame of the rich, the dark spots 
upon the disc of our modern civilization's sun,—oppressed 
and hopeless beings, rendered reckless by misery and 
despotism,—some of this class of men, we say, had already 
hired themselves to the city authorities to remove the 
dying from the streets and convey them to a vast building 
on the outskirts of the town, and which was used as a 
lazaretto. Others of the same social grade were employed 
to remove the dead,—for even within an hour from the 

oing forth of the Demon’s incantation, there were many 

ead,—from their houses, and consign them to graves 
hastily hollowed in the plain beyond the Kalenberg. 

Thus the death-carts w ere already moving through the 
streets as Faust pursued his way. 

He scarcely knew why,—but some strange influence 
seemed to impel him towards the house of Otto Pianalla. 
Indeed, he was so bewildered—so astounded—so horrified 
at the terrific commencement of that plague which had 
been brought at his command into the city, and the awful 
effects of which he could not do otherwise than foresee, 
that he staggered like a drunken man. 

His mind was filled with horrible thoughts—his imagi¬ 
nation was the seat of the most appalling ideas. If he 
had appeared to himself wicked and vile before—ho now 
seemed loathsome, revolting, detestable, in his own esti¬ 
mation. 

For, with all his superhuman power,—with all the 
infernal resources that were at his command,—he could 
not stifle tho still small voice of reproachful conscience. 

Thus, in the whirlwind of his chaotic ideas, he forgot 
home—family—all that was dear to him;—or he would 
have flown to removo them far—far from the reach of the 
plague! 

Proceeding onward through the doomed city,—with 
wild rolling eyes, and agitated steps,—Faust gained the 
street in which Pianalla dwelt. 

Without any precise aim iu visiting the artist on this 
occasion,—but naturally attracted, in the depths of his 


criminality, towards one who by his very nature was best 
able to offer him consolation,—Faust entered that house 
where only two hours previously Dr. Dorenberg had 
breathed his last. 

He was conducted by a domestic to the same apartment 
where he had seen Otto on the preceding evening; and in 
a few minutes the artist made his appearance. 

“Your coming is strange, my lord," said Otto, in a 
solemn and melancholy tone \ “ for I was most anxious 
to see you." 

“ To see me !" cried Faust; “ and wherefore ?" 

“ Because," answered Otto, drawing close towards the 
Count, and fixing upon him a penetrating glance,— 

“ because, my lord, a secret of terrible import has ere 
now come to my knowledge-" 

“ A secret!" exclaimed Faust, starting convulsively. 

“ Yes, a secret that involves the happiness of two 
families," continued Otto Pianalla, almost sternly—so 
solemn and impressive was his manner “ a secret which 
Dr. Dorenberg revealed to me upon his death-bed." 

“ Ah 1" cried Faust, springing from his seat; “ Doctor 
Dorenberg is then no more—and he has betrayed me? 
He has unbosomed to you the secret of the Chamber of 
the Cradle ? 'Tri done—and cannot be recalled ! But 
know, Pianalla," added the Count, casting a terrible look 
of defiance iipon the artist, “ that it is in my power—with 
a word—with a glance—to stifle within you that breath 
which might waft my secret to the ears of another,—to 
blast you with lightning,—to cast you dead at my feet. 
Therefore, beware!" 

“ Your threats, my lord, are mysterious and terrible,” 
interrupted Otto, calmly; “ but I put my trust in a 
higher power! At the same time, believe me, it was not 
my intention to use this secret so as to heap distress and 
dishonour upon your head;—for alas ! if my suspicions be 
well-founded—and they have just received an awful cor¬ 
roboration from your lips, by means of those threats 
which prove you the possessor of some dread and un¬ 
natural power-" I 

“ Yes—I am, indeed, the possessor of a dread—an un¬ 
natural power!" cried Faust, again hurried into the 
delirium of the most agonising thoughts, as his ears 
caught the sound of a death-cart rolling heavily along 
the street: “and for that power, Otto Pianalla," he 
added, in a tone of ineffable despair, “ I have pledged my 
immortal soul!" 

“ Unhappy man !" cried Otto, hastening forward, and 
taking him by the hand; “ do not make such a horrible 
revelation! Oh! no—no: it cannot be true! and yet— 
and yet—when I remember all that has occurred—your 
l sudden elevation—your boundless wealth from an un¬ 
known source—the wondrous deeds that you have at 
times performed-" 

“Alas! alas! it is but too true!" cried Faust. “And 
now, do you not shrink from me ?—do you not recoil from 
my very touch ?—are you not afraid that my looks will 
blast you?” 

“ As a man I do not shrink from you—os a Christian I 
do not fear you," returned Otto. “Oh! Faust, what 
have you done ? But it is not for me to reproach you. 
Heaven knows von must be wretched enough! And—ah! 
—how you shudder when I pronounce holy names! Yes 
—you have indeed done a fearful thing! But it is not ir¬ 
revocable—the mercy of God is infinite. I will 'pray for 
you—pray with you " 

“No—no!" cried Faust, wildly. “Were my lips but 
to quiver with the breath of a prayer, that moment would 
be my last! Satan would come, with all his terrors, to 
claim His Own J” 

“Oh! what can be done?” ejaculated Otto, bewildered 
by the fearful convictions that had burst upon his mind 
within the last two hours. “ I cannot abandon you thus 
hopelessly to your fate I cannot desert you—though all 
tho rest of the world shuns you! No—I must counsel 
you—I must solace you! In what a terrible labyrinth of 
misery will you plunge those who are dear to you, unless 
some means be adopted to avert the threatening storm. 
Think, Fanst—what can be done ? On one hand is the 
Archduchess loving her who passes for your daughter: 
on the other is your wifo—your devoted wife—loving the 
youth who is deemed the Archduke’s son! Oh! shall 
this dread imposture continue ? shall the true current of 
maternal feelings be impeded by self-reproach and ima¬ 
ginary wrong ? Those mothers love each her own child ; 
and yet the existing deception compels them to believe 
that instinctive affection to be a crime ! Say, Faust— 
what must be done ? I would not betray you, to heap 
additional misery upon your head; and yet—and yet-” 

“ And yet you know not how to disobey the voice of 
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duty!” cried Faust. “Oh! lost—degraded as I am, Otto, 
—I still can admire you! And now this generous sym¬ 
pathy which you show towards me,—towards me who 
nave done you so much wrong,—oh ! how welcome is such 
friendship to a solitary heart like mine! Why, therefore, 
should I keep any secrets unknown to you,—any of those 
terrific secrets which are so closely interwoven with my 
sad destiny ? Listen, Otto—and prepare yourself to hear 
a tale that will make your blood turn cold withiu you!” 

He paused for a moment, and wiped the perspiration 
from hie brow. 

Otto filled a cup w ith wine and water, and handed it to 
the wretched man, who gladly moistened his parched 
mouth with the welcome beverage. 

“ Liston, I say, Otto/* he continued, now speaking in a 
less rapid and excited, but more solemn tone; “ listen— 
and do not recall your generous promise to counsel and to 
solace me—do not loathe me, w hen yon hear my terrible 
narrative. And thac narrative is as brief as it is terrible! 
Know then, that my love—my ardent, frenzied love for 
Theresa was the source of all my sorrows and all my crimes. 
That love induced her proud father to consign me to a 
dungeon, whence I was doomed to pass only to tne scaffold. 
Accident placed within my reach a fearful spell: I used 
it—I brought the arch-fiend in human shape into my 
presence ! He freed me; and to him I assigned my im¬ 
mortal soul for twenty-four years* lease of power! Ah ! 
now you shudder! ” 

“ For you—and not at you !” returned Otto. “ Oh ! 
believe me—I pity you from my very heart !** 

“ One portion of the compact which I signed—signed 
heedlessly and hurriedly,’* continued Faust, “ declared 
that should I perform religious rite or ceremony, save 
with the fiend’s consent, the period of my life and power 
should that moment cease. Alas! I sought to wun 
Theresa by means that would make her mine without the 
intervention of priestly ceremony ;—but it was all of no 
avail! I could nave forced her to submit to my wishes, 
it is true; but I loved her tenderly and sincerely—and 
wished her to be mine in heart as weil as in person And 
then the fiend,—ever on the watch to secure fresh victims, 
—availed himself of my perplexity, and assented to the 
performance of the nuptial ceremony, on the condition— 
the fell, the dire condition—that I should assign to him the 
same power over my first-born son as he already possessed 
over me !” 

“ Merciful heavens !*’ cried Otto, astounded at what lie 
heard : “and is it possible that so terrible a doom bangs 
over the head of the sweet—the amiable youth who bears 
the name of Maximilian ?** 

“Alas! it is but too true,** returned Faust. “And it 
was to cheat the Demon, whose knowledge of what passes 
in the world can be baffled only by my will—I being liis 
master and he my slave during my lease of power,—it was 
bo cheat him of his prey that I changed the children within 
\ few hours after tneir birth !’* 

“ Oh ! then it becomes impossible to reveal the secret 
>f the Chamber of the Cradle !’* exclaimed Otto. “ Were 
hat dread truth to bo made known—were a son given 
:o the arms of his true mother, and a daughter to those 
vho are in reality her parents,—were Maximilian to be 
iroved yonr progeny, and Adela the offspring of the Arch- 
luchess,—the result would be to consign that amiable 
routh to the power of the fiend who has cast his meshes 
iround yourself !’* 

“ Thou hast hast reasoned well, good Otto,’’ said Faust. 

* And now also canst thou understand wherefore I dare 
lot assent to the union of those dear children—an union 
uvolving a ceremony at which I could not attend! But 
ill present anxieties on that score have passed away; for, 
is thou doubtless art well aware, a terrible pestilence has 
alien upon Vienna—and all social interests and all hopes 
»f consummating pre-arranged projects arc suspended by 
his appalling visitation !’* 

** Yes—the plague is iu Vienna,” paid Otto ; “ and its 
avages will be fearful! But it must pass away in due 
ime;—and then, Faust—during the few years which yet 
emain to you on earth—how wilt thon procrastinate the 
tnion of that loving pair—should heaven, in its merey, 
pare them from the fury of the Black Death ?** 

** To one placed in so desperate a position as I, the 
espite of even a few weeks is a source of self-congratula- 
ion,** answered Faust. “ Even when the ravages of the 
lague shall have passed away, months and months must 
lapse ere society can return to that healthy and moral 
jue of confidence which will permit the revival of pro¬ 
mts now cruelly interrupted. It will then be time to 
3nsider-” 

“No—it may then be too late!” interrupted Otto, 


warmly. “ How know you that the arch-deceiver who 
has you in his power has not deceived you ? How know 
you that he has invested you with au authority so full and 
so complete that it can even place a barrier iu the way of 
his knowledge of those circumstances which you wish 
concealed ?” 

“ Oh ! that idea—that dread idea often oppresses mo 
—often weighs heavily upon my soul 1“ cried Faust. 
“ And yet—I cannot believe that I am so deluded by the 
demon who is to control my future destinies!” 

“Yet let wise precautions be adopted!” ejaculated 
Otto Pianalla. “ Oh ! oonsider how solemnly important 
is a subject which involves the safety of a human soul! 
Let that young pair abandon all hopes of being united 
it will be cruel to separate them—but far more cruel to 
endanger the eternal weifere of your son! Give me your 
consent—your authority—and I will entrust him with this 
appalling secret:—I will convince him of the necessity of 
retiring from the world—of devotiug his days to a cloister 
—of taking up the cross, and thus acquiring the only 
efficient moans of defying the power of the Demon !’ 

“Useless and unavailing project!” said Faust, in a 
melancholy tone. “ Were Maximilian to don the gown of 
a priest—to mortify himself with severe penance—to 
lacerate his back with innumerable stripes of a knotted 
scourge—to wear away the hard stone with frequent 
kneeling,—etdll all would be ineffectual! From the very 
altar would the fiend tear his prey, when the hour came f 
No, Otto ; the cloister may not avail my poor son! Within 
the reach of human power there is but one means to 
rescue him from the Demon, should the project of the 
Chamber of the Cradle fail:— and that one means—oil! 
who will attempt the perils and undertake the difficulties 
involved, for the sake of a wretch like me ?” 

“ That duty shall be ipine!” ejaculated Otto, eagerly. 
“ Did I not last night assert my readiness to serve thee 
iu all honourable ways ? did I not even declare that the 
hour might come when such assistance would avail thee P 
This is the time for thee to explain thyself !” 

“ Is it possible !” cried Faust, a gleam of joy animating 
his countenance. “ Oh ! if I could believe that you would 
indeed embark in this cause, 1 should meet my terrific 
fate with one pang the less when the knell of my destiny 
shall sound!” 

“ You may rely on me, Faust/' returned Otto. “ Pro¬ 
ceed—explain thyself!” 

“ Know, then,” continued the Count of Aurana, almost 
joyfully,“that npon the summit of Mount Ararat rests 
the Ark in which the elect were saved from the rage or 
the Great Deluge! Thousands of years have passed since 
that time ; but there the Ark still remaius,—there, where 
it first toncherl the earth again! Cradled in eternal 
snows,—ice-OTt throughout the lapse of ages,—it bids 
defiance to the ravages of centuries! But since the day 
when the Patriarch and his family went forth from that 
Ark no human eye has ever looked upon it—no human 
foot has ever approached the spot where, like the eagle’s 
nest on the summit of the loftiest tree, it has its place. 
Tremendous are the precipices which surround it: vast 
chasms, yawning abysses, and steep paths of slippery ice, 
lie between the root of the mountain and the top, whereon 
the Ark rests. But if a human being of stainless life and 
unreproftchable conscience can surmount the perils of that 
dangerous ascent,—if by his courage and his strength he 
can climb that tremendous height and place his foot upon 
the summit of Ararat,—then may he Break off a small 
piece—a fragment—of the wood of the sacred boat; and 
that fragment worn about the person of one whose 
parents have ere his birth consigned him to the even¬ 
tual possession of the Powers of Darkness,—will prove 
a talisman enabling him to defy the influence of Hell!” 

“ And wherefore will not the same means rescue your¬ 
self?” demanded Otto, eagerly. 

“ No,” returned Faust, in a tone of deep despair; “ the 
compact that I have made was the result of my own free 
agency, and is beyond such relief! I must pay the penalty 
of my sin—my folly—my madness ;—but those means 
will assuredly save my boy! O Pianalla, host thou now 
the courage to undertake that fearful task ?” 

“ I have—I will,” answered the generous being thus 
appealed to. “Though a husband and a father—and 
though bound to think of my wife and little ones,—yet to 
save a soul is a duty above all other earthly considera¬ 
tions! Yes, Faust—I will dare the perils of that tre¬ 
mendous journey! This very day will I set out with my 
family for the East; them will I leave in some quiet and 
safe retreat, afar from the ravages of the plagueand 
then shall this enterprise engage all my thoughts and all 
my energies!” 
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“ And should you succeed, Otto," said Faust, dashing 
away a tear,—and tears were seldom shed by him!— 
€t thou wilt save an immortal soul l" 

“ The hope to accomplish which aim will give me courage 
and strength in my undertaking," returned Otto; “and 
the knowledge that I shall have performed so impera¬ 
tive a duty will be glorious recompense. Heaven be 
thanked, no crime weighs upon my heart—my conscience 
has no sting!" 

“ Would that I could say the same!" murmured Faust; 
and, pressing the artist’s hand in a manner that was far 
more expressive than words, he hurried from the room. 

CHAPTER LXXXYIII. 

THE FLAGELLANTS. 

For six months did the Black Death continue its ravages 
in Europe. 

Plague, pestilence, and famine stalked hand in hand 
over tne most fertile provinces of Christendom—accom¬ 
panied by draught, terrible atmospheric phenomena, 
innumerable swarms of locusts, deluges, earthquakes, 
hurricanes, and all the fury of elemental warfare. 

Vegetation was destroyed—the harvests failed—and a 
pestiferous wind spread a poisonous odour over plains 
and valleys lately variegated with sweet flowers. 

The great rivers overflowed their banks without appa¬ 
rent cause; for there were no rains during the visit of 
that awful plague and its fatal associates. But it was 
supposed that the terrestrial commotions which then 
occurred opened a way for the springs to gush forth in 
extraordinary quantity; because the commencement of 
the deluge in every district was heralded by the appalling 
sounds of subterraneous thunder. 

In many places chasms were formed in an inexplicable 
manner; and thence arose such noxious vapours that the 
air was infected far and wide—as if those pest-breathing 
openings had afforded issues for the foul vapours of hell. 

The mighty city of Constantinople was crowded with the 
dying ana the dead : vainly did the muezzin on the gallery 
or the minaret call the faithful to prayer ; so terrific was 
the mortality—so dread were the agonies in which the 
plague-stricken expired, that even the superstitious Otto¬ 
man was driven by his despair to *' curse God and die!" 

And thou, too, O lovely isle of Malta! wast devastated 
by that death-dealing visitation ! An earthquake shook 
thee to thy very foundations—the sea overflowed thy 
shores—thy ships were dashed to pieces upon the rocks— 
and in a few days wast thou changed from a fair and bloom¬ 
ing spot to a desert on the bosom of that tideless sea which 
so lately wafted to thy ports the richly freighted argosies 
of Italy! 

Greece—the clime of classic memorials and modern 
degradation—was not left unspared by the fury of the 
Black Death. Earthquakes shook down the temples in 
a moment—those temples which Time had not dared to 
touch : and the atmosphere was rendered pestiferous by 
the myriad corpses of the plague-stricken and the count¬ 
less swarms of locusts. 

Italy was almost depopulated. Whole villages were 
swallowed up by terrestrial commotion ; and nine-tenths 
of the inhabitants of the great towns perished in the 
agonies of the plague. For that pestilence spared not 
Naples, with its lovely garden and its marble palaces 
looking upon the beautiful bay,—nor Venice, that ocean- 
queen whose greatness has passed away like a vision,— 
nor Genoa, whose enterprising spirit of commerce led it 
even to possess itself of a suburb of Constantinople,—nor 
Florence, whose merchants were princes,—nor Padua, 
the seat of learning—nor even haugnty and once imperial 
Rome. 

In Germany the pestilence and earthquake pursued 
their career with a fury as relentless as they displayed in 
devoted Italy. Carinthia saw thirty of its villages 
swallowed up by the opening chasms, in a few days : the 
city of Villach was also demolished by the trembling of 
the earth whereon it stood. Entire mountains were 
moved from their places; and while the world thus 
seemed to be shaken to its foundations, the dread mor¬ 
tality of the Black Death continued its awful ravages. 

Russia, Prussia, Denmark, France, Spain, Portugal, and 
England were also visited by this pestilence, which seemed 
to instil a deadly poison into the bodies of men and 
animals; and upon the Mediterranean Sea numerous 
vessels floated about at the mercy of the waves, without a 
living soul on board to guide them to the port whither 
they were originally bound. 

In the great cities and towns of Europe, the authorities 
forbade the publication of the numbers of the dead, and 


rohibited the tolling of the bells at funerals, under the 
orrific apprehension that the living would abandon them¬ 
selves to despair! 

Twenty-five millions of people perished in Europe 
during that sad visitation 1 

But let us now confine our narrative of the effects and 
influence of the Black Death to the imperial city of 
Vienna. 

Society sustained a mental shock which paralysed all 
its good and useful energies, and gave an impulse to the 
intrigues of the hypocrite and the gross delusions of the 
superstitious. Then was it that the Brotherhood of the 
Flagellants, or Scourgers, was instituted,—originating 
with men who turned the miseries of their fellow-creatures 
to their own selfish purposes, and subsequently recruiting 
its strength by means of fanatical bigots. Children ana 
women were admitted into the body of Flagellants! and 
priests and nuns mingled in a tide which rolled along with 
a distracting frenzy. 

The Flagellants marched through the city of Vienna,- 
as elsewhere,—in large but regular processions,—attired 
in black garments marked with huge red crosses, and with 
cowls drawn over the upper part of the countenance. In 
their hands the carried triple scourges, each lash provided 
with several knots to render the self-inflicted flagellation 
more severe. Some of the most rabid of these fanatics 
even fastened pieces of sharp iron to their instruments of 
penance. 

Thus did those gloomy-looking beings, while walking in 
slow and mournful procession through the city, seem 
like the spectres of the corses that were strewed around! 

And ever and anon the Flagellants would stop in some 
open place or convenient spot; then, falling upon their 
knees and baring their shoulders, they scourged them¬ 
selves with such fury that the blood poured down their 
backs and the flesh was torn away by the hard knots or 
the pointed pieces of iron. But the influence |of this 
hypocrisy or fanaticism was great indeed upon the people 
who had escaped the dread mortality, and who beheld this 
strange self-mortification. Gold poured upon the Flagel¬ 
lants ; even misers showered their long-hugged hoardings 
upon the penitents who took upon themselves the sins of 
all the human race! Nobles sent them forth massive 
silver candlesticks and banners of velvet and gold to em¬ 
bellish their processions : precious stones and costly jeweLs 
were lavished upon them; and ladies of the highest rank 
embroidered flags and kerchiefs as tokens of an enthu¬ 
siastic veneration. 

By night the Flagellants traversed the city with burning 
torches,—stopping at the church doors, to scourge them¬ 
selves upon the cold steps, and making the darkness 
terrible with their hideous bowlings. 

The more appalling became the ravages of the pestilence, 
the more accessible to the delusions of the grossest super¬ 
stition did the minds of the people grow ; and when tlie 
Grand Master of the Flagellants had the astounding in¬ 
solence and unblushing effrontery to proclaim one day to 
the inhabitants of Vienna that he had received a letter 
from the Saviour himself, there was scarcely a voice 
throughout the city that ventured to express a doubt of 
the truth of this monstrous statement! 

Yet such was the fact! The blasphemous declaration 
was made—boldly made; and the pretended epistle was 
read to the crowds that went down upon their knees and 
listened to its contents with the tears of a grateful piety. 
For the letter gave assurance that, “ although the 
Saviour was sore displeased at the sins of the numan 
race. He had nevertheless granted, at the intercession of 
the Holy Virgin and the Angels, that all who should 
wander about for thirty-four days and scourge themselves 
should be partakers of the Divine Grace !” 

When this concoction of atrocious blasphemy was first 
read, a holy priest inquired who had sealed the letter ;~ 
to which question the Grand Master of the Flagellants 
replied with the meekness of one prepared to suffer insult 
and injurious suspicion, “ He who sealed the Gospel V* - 

The effect of this vile manoeuvre was absolutely electric} 
Thousands and tens of thousands, who had waverflJ 
before, now joined the Flagellants : the inhabitants of tb* 
adjacent towns and villages—those, at least, whom th« 
pestilence had as yet spared—poured into the imperial 
city, to join the Brotherhood of the Cross ! 

And in a short time Vienna became tho scene of coa 
plete demoralisation, as well as of pestilence and famine 
The Flagellants committed the most outrageous excesses 1 
the sanctity of the convents was invaded ; and the ntnl 
became a prey to their lust. Reckless, too, of contagion 
they broke into the dwellings where the dying lay, d 
from whence the dead had not yet been removed, aa 
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plundered the coffers of plate, money, and precious jewels. 
Those who were cunning in featB of sleight of hand, under, 
took to perform miracles ; and the deluded people placed 
firm reliance in the truth of exhibitions which would 
shame the professed skill of the most flimsy conjuror at 
a modern country fair. 

But of all the atrocities perpetrated by the Flagellants, 
the most abominable—the most unparalleled was the 
accusation which they levelled against the Jews. 

While the rage of the Black Death was at its height,— 
and when the most eminent physicians of the age were at 
variance as to the cause of its origin, and in respect to 
the means of mitigating its fury, if such human means 
thero were,—the flagellants suddenly raised a cry of 
extermination against the innocent, the persecuted Jews ! 

“Fools that ye are!” exclaimed the members of the 
Brotherhood of the Cross: “ ye waste precious time in 
vain and idle disputes concerning the causes of this dire 
visitation! Know ye not that the waters which ye drink 
are poisoned ? The springs—the fountains—the cisterns 
—the wells—the very streams and rivers are poisoned 1” 
Then the crowds, who gathered round, aghast and 
stupefied, as these terrible words fell upon their ears, 
demanded with one voice who had porpetrated such a 
black and fiend-like deed. 

“The Jews!” was the firm reply—delivered with an 
earnestness and an emphasis that carried conviction to 
the minds of men prepared, by misery and dread, to 
receive as truth any statement which came from the 
almost worshipped Flagellants. 

Oh ! terrible was the cry of rage and fury which then 
rose, wild and menacing, from the imperial city up to 
heaven. 

“ The Jews have poisoned the waters ! Death to the 
Jews!” echoed from street to street, and from dwelling 
to dwelling. 

And then the massacre of the Israelites began. 

We have often wept over the sorrows and sufferings of 
this persecuted and much maligned racebut we now 
shed tears of bitter, bitter indignation as we dwell upon 
that fatal page of history which details all the horrors of 
this wholesale immolation! 

Urged on by a dreadful panic,—obeying only the im¬ 
pulses of their own frenzied rage,—the people of Vienna 
commenced the extirpation of the Jewish inhabitants by 
means of fire and sword. Thousands of those unhappy 
martyrs to the infuriate passions which the Flagellants 
had excited, were burnt at the stake or murdered with 
the pointed steel, in the imperial capital. The rumour 
that the Jews had poisoned the waters spread like wildfire 
throughout Germany: far more rapid than the pestilence 
itself, the news were carried from city to town—from 
town to hamlet—even unto the very frontiers. Nor did 
the report rest there; but it was taken up by the voices 
of men in other climesthe Alpine echoes wafted it into 
Italy ;—and the reverberations of the Pyrenees conveyed 
it amongst the people of Spain. 

But it is chiefly with Vienna that we have now to do ;— 
aud there the slaughter proceeded in a manner so ruth¬ 
less, that human nature appeared to have become a mere 
incarnation of the demons. For when the stake and the 
sword failed to execute the work of immolation with 
sufficient speed to appease the bloody thirst of the in¬ 
furiate multitudes, they enclosed hundreds of Jews at 
one time in a wooden building, which they set on fire. 
Then when Israelite mothers, holding their children in 
their arms, rushed forth,—when the dark-eyed daughters 
of the scattered race fled from the scorching flames,—and 
when the young men, and the old ones, burst from the 
burning tenement, rending the air with their prayers for 
mercy,—the panic-stricken Christians surrounded them 
with sharp weapons, and cut them down as children strip 
the leaves from a bough which they have plucked. 

Vainly did the Archduke Leopold intercede with his 
imperial uncle to stop this horrible massacre. The Em¬ 
peror’s commands were powerless over a people reduced 
to desperation by a pestilence which struck some as if 
with lightning, and left others to die in the most excru¬ 
ciating agonies. 

Driven to despair, -the Jews laid violent hands upon 
themselves in all directions;—many a loving husband 
dealt the blow of death to the bosom of his tender wife, 
to save her from a more cruel martyrdom at the hands of 
Christians;—many a loving father immolated his little 
ones, who had sat upon his knees, to anticipate the mur¬ 
derous designs of the infuriate multitudes! 

Amidst ak these varied scenes which the Black Death 
had originated—scenes, some of which were so sad, others 
so horrible, and all so terrible—the influence of no law, | 


whether human or divine, was acknowledged. The hearts 
of the inhabitants were rendered inaccessible to feelings 
of humanity, propriety, or prudence. Some even plunged 
into a course of unbounded licentiousness and de¬ 
bauchery, as if in pursuance of the maxim, “ Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die!” 

But in this revelling and dissipation there was some¬ 
thing horribly revolting; gaiety in the midst of a plague- 
stricken city was like dressing up a corpse with glittering 
jewels and with the most fragrant flowers of Spring. 

CHAPTER LXXX1X. 

▲RABAT. 

It was towards the end of February, 1513, —three months 
after the breaking out of the plague at Vienna,—that 
two travellers on horseback entered, at the close of a 
warm day, upon the vast plain m the midst on which 
Mount Ararat lifts its summit to the sky. 

One of these travellers was Otto Pianalla: the other 
was a Turkish attendant, or tatar , whom the artist had 
engaged in Asia Minor as a guide. 

Early in the morning of that day, the travellers had 
caught the first faint glimpse of the stupendous mountain, 
rising, like a blue cloud split in twain from the top, 
above the white mist which covered the entire plain. As 
they rode rapidly along, and drew nearer and nearer to 
the object of Pianalla’s journey, the mountain stood out 
in bolder relief against the azure, sky ; and its two colossal 
peaks, mantled in eternal snow, glistened in the sunlight 
as if crowned with diadems of gold and precious stones. 

Towards the afternoon the peculiar features of the 
immense mountain began to shadow themselves forth 
more clearly ; aud varied hues and lines marked the deep 
hollows, the clefts, the ravines, and the crags which 
rendered the ascent hopeless in the estimation of the 
inhabitants of that district. 

As the sun receded farther and farther towards the 
western quadrature, the mellowed radiance showed more 
distinctly still all the grandeurs and all the terrors of 
that mountain of ten thousand feet in height above the 
plain whereon it stands. 

Appearing now of a grey hue against the deep purple 
sky, the base was marked with many dark shades, indi¬ 
cative of yawning chasms and frightful precipices; and 
as the eye travelled up the mount, those patches and 
hues became lighter and gradually less distinct,—until 
they were lost in the uniform colour of the upper portion 
of the eminence. 

The region through which Otto Pianalla was now tra¬ 
velling, was well known to his Mussulman guide, who 
accordingly explained all the appearances and features of 
the mountain to his employer; for Murad,—such was the 
tatar’s name,—spoke the German language fluently—a 
circumstance which had principally induced Otto to 
secure his services. 

“ And you say that the ascent of Ararat is an impossi¬ 
bility ?” exclaimed Pianalla, breaking a long silence, as 
he and his companion journeyed onward, while the rays 
of the setting sun glittered upon the mist-like peaks of 
the venerable mountains. 

“Impossible!” repeated the Turk: “you say well, 
Christian, when you couple the word impossible with the 
idea of scaling yon stupendous height. What mortal foot 
can climb those perpendicular rocks which frown over 
unfathomable abysses, to think of which is alone suffi¬ 
cient to make one's head swim round ? what human 
strength can surmount the perils of those narrow ledges 
which wind round chasms into which a single false step 
must inevitably hurl the mad adventurer who dares those 
appalling dangers ? Think you, Christian, that there 
exists a being in^mortal shape who possesses agility suffi¬ 
cient to leap the wide gulfs which separate the higher 
from the lower ridges ot the mountain ? think you that 
human nature could endure the piercing cold of those 
heights where reigns an eternal winter ? Oh ! no : you 
have spoken well in using the word impossible /” 

“ But if no mortal step have ever yet ventured amidst 
the chasms, the crags, and the precipices which you speak 
of,” said Otto, “ how happens it that you are so proficient 
in describing their dangers ?” 

“ Because there have been certain daring adventurers 
who have clambered as high as human skill and prowess 
could take them,” answered Murad; “and they have 
stopped at those points the perils of which defied their 
strength and set their courage at nanght. Rest well 
assured, Christian, that if the great Allah ever intended 
mortal foot to leave its print upon the snows of yon 
peaks, the stupendous undertaking would have been ere 
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now consummated; for what will not the thirst of gold 
induce avaricious man to venture and to dare ?” 

“I do not understand your allusion,” remarked Otto, 
his heart sinking within him, as he became the more sen¬ 
sible of the apparent hopelessness of the task which he 
had volunteered to accomplish. 

"I will explain myself,” answered Murad. "The 
Koran and tradition alike lead ns to believe that the ark 
of the Sultan Noah rested upon the loftier one of those 
two peaks; and the Greek Patriarch at Constantinople 
has offered a princely fortune to him who shall scale that 
peak, and secure some sacred relics of the boat which is 
cradled amidst the eternal snows of yon eminence. Many 
and many have been the desperate men who; allured by 
the hope of obtaining boundless wealth, have endeavoured 
to reach the ark. Some have never returned : others, 
who have come back in safety, have given so terrible a 
description of the perils of the ascent to even one-third of 
the height, that of late years no man has been found mad 
enough to undertake an impossible task. For it is not 
only that nature herself defends the paths which lead to 
the resting-place of the ark,” added the tatar, sinking 
his voice to a low and ominous whisper j “ but the powers 
of darkness alike combine to bar the dangerous way.” 

** Once more I must request yon to explain yourself 
more fully,” said Otto, who, though by no means inclined 
to gross superstition, was nevertheless anxious to glean 
as much information as possible relative to the penis of 
the task which he was determined to attempt, 

" It is well known," continued Murad, " that evil 
spirits infest the chasms of Mount Ararat. In those un¬ 
fathomable depths agitate monsters of every dreadful 
shape—fiends of every appalling form; and, wandering 
amidst the eternal snows, may be seen by those who are 
daring enough to venture thither, the pale, thin, and 
transparent ghosts of the wretched adventurers that 
have met their death in the vain attempt to scale heights 
which are inaccessible. But this is not all, Christian. 
Bast thou never heard of the gholee—those horrible 
fiends which seek the burial-grounds at night, and feast 
upon the corpses which they exhume? The dwelling- 
places of the gholes, Christian, are the yawning chasms, 
the deep dark gulfs, and the bottomless pits of Ararat! 
Oh 1 terrible are the sights which meet the eyes of those 
who venture among yon mountain regions! I have 
heard of men who have come back from the daring at¬ 
tempt to reach the ark—come back, I say, raving mad 
at the horrors they encountered ! I have heard of others 
who were struck dumb with affright—and others, again, 
who have returned to their homes but to pine away 
rapidly, and die without apparent cause! But I have 
never heard of one who, having escaped death in those 
fearful chasms, did not regret that he had ever been led 
by love of gold or reckless daring to undertake a hopeless 
task. No: all who have returned from the desperate 
venture have carried with them to the grave some 
physical or mental affliction which struck them while 
wandering amidst the wilds of Mount Ararat.” 

“ YOur description is terrible indeed,” said Otto. 
" But may not those details be exaggerated ? did not the 
few who have returned from the attempt to scale the 
mountain, colour as highly as possible those dangers 
which drove them back, in order to escape the imputa¬ 
tion of lack of courage to prosecute a task presump¬ 
tuously undertaken ?” 

**Oh ! no, Christian,” answered Murad : " such a sup¬ 
position is altogether unfounded. For were it possible 
to scale that height—could danntless courage, prodigious 
strength, and consummate skill, achieve the great act— 
it would have been accomplished long ago! The 
Patriarch's offer of a princely fortune would alone 
tempt daring and desperate men to strain every nerve- 
encounter every peril—meet every horrible sight—and 
pass through every difficulty, to attain the grand object 
—were such, indeed, possible. But none have succeeded : 
all have perished, or have returned baffled, broken¬ 
hearted, or sorely afflicted—the punishment of their pre¬ 
sumptuous rashness! ” 

" Yet one fact is certain,” said Otto ; " and this is that 
Noah and his family came down in safety from the moun¬ 
tain ; and we are told of no miracle that was operated by 
divine power to facilitate this descent. If there be a 
path down the mountain, the same must lead the human 
foot to the summit.” 

" But you take no account, Christian, of the changes 
which the lapse of many, many centuries has effected in 
that mountain,” observed Murad. " The snows accu¬ 
mulate in winter in far greater proportion than they dis¬ 
solve with the summer-heat or the periodical rains: the 


avalanches fall, and render uupassable what was a road 
before. The earthquake opens new chasms, and closes 
old one3: the thunder strikes the crags, and the huge 
masses roll down with tremendous din. In many places 
the snow itself becomes hard as marble : the rams form 
pools in the hollows—the cold freezes the bodies of water 
thus collected—and the ice thereof remains ice for ever! 
Say, then, Christian—can the features of the Ararat of 
to-day be the same as when the Sultan Noah descended 
from yon giddy peak ?” 

" There is reason in what you say,” returned Pianalla, 
with difficulty concealing the sadness of his manner ; for 
he cherished his own secret relatiye to the true object of 
his journey. 

He knew well that shonld he succeed in his task,.—that 
task which now. appeared almost hopeless !—should he, 
in a word, be enabled to return from the summit of 
Ararat with so precious a relic as a piece of the Ark in 
his possession, his life would not be safe amongst the 
wild and predatory people who inhabited the region in 
the neighbourhood of the mountain. He was therefore 
anxions to arouse no suspicion of his intent in the mind 
of Murad. Not that he for a moment believed the tatar 
to be capable of treachery towards him. Far otherwise; 
for during their journey through Asia Minor, the 
Mussulman had given many proofs of his fidelity. But, 
like all guides, Murad was garrulous ; and Otto pru¬ 
dently resolved not to make him the depositor of a secret 
which he might reveal in a moment of excitement, though 
not with an evil view. 

Another interval of silence now ensued; for Otto was 
filled with gloomy reflections, produced by the appalling 
description which he had just heard respecting Mount 
Ararat. 

It was not that he lacked courage; but his thoughts 
wandered to his beloved wife and two sons, whom hehad 
left at Smyrna. To Nina he had frankly avowed the 
objeet of his journey; and she was too much devoted to 
her husband—entertaining too exalted an admiration of 
his chivalrous character and generous disposition—and 
was too deeply sensible of the solemn importance of his 
self-imposed task, to endeavour to dissuade him from his 
purpose. Still their parting had been sorrowful—very 
sorrowful! 

And now, the nearer he approached to the scene of 
peril, the more he pondered upon those who were dear— 
so dear to him I 

Should he ever see them again ? or was he doomed to 
perish in the wilds of Mount Ararat ? 

He placed his faith in that all-wise, all-seeing Power 
which had led him safely through the perils of the Juhan 
Alps, and which had saved his life from the murderous 
assault of Fritz. Yes—he placed his faith^in Heaven;— 
and, as he fixed his eyes upon the stupendous mountain 
which rose, towering to the sky, at a distance of about 
four miles from the cottage where he and the guide now 
alighted, lie breathed a silent prayer—and he felt con¬ 
soled—encouraged l 

The cottage was inhabited by Armenian Christians; 
and at their hands Otto received a cordial reception. 
The best food that their little farm and well-cultivated 
garden could supply, was speedily served up ; and a bed 
of clean rushes was by no means unwelcome after the 
fatigues of the day’s travel. 

Otto slept tranquilly and happily until sunrise. Bright 
visions visited him: the face of his far-distant wife 
seemed to smile upon himit appeared, too, as if the 
countenances of his well-beloved sons looked joyously on 
him in his dreams;—and then he thought he beheld 
Adela and Maximilian approach his couch, kneel, and 
pour forth their fervent gratitude for a felicity which 
they owed to him! 

He awoke at sun-rise, encouraged and confident under 
the influence of those visions of favourable augury. 

His ablutions were speedily performed: he partook 
cheerfully of the copious meal provided by the good pea. 
sants; and, having declared nis intention to wander 
throughout the entire day amidst the wild scenery of 
Mount Ararat, he set forth on his perilous undertaking. 

The Armenians, judging from the intimation which no 
gave them, that he would not return until night-fall, 
provided him with a wallet containing a supply of food ; 
and, as he left the door, Murad said, in a jocular manner, 
" If you do not come back by sun-set, I shall think you 
have been hardy enough to essay the ascent of the 
mountain!” 

Otto laughed, and hurried away. 

The spectacle now before his ey©3 was grand and 
splendid in the extreme. 
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The venerable Ararat was bathed in the mellowed 
radiance of the morning sun, and appeared to rise in 
solemn majesty from the midst of the vast plain whose 
extremes were lost in the distance. 

The early vapours threw a species of illuminated haze 
upon the scene, rising mid-way up the mountain, but not 
reaching its two colossal peaks which stood out, with 
light bluish shades, against the warm yellow sky. 

Otto advanced rapidly towards the scene of peril, and 
soon entered the bushy and marshy ground which skirts 
the base of Ararat on the western side. Half an hour's 
quick walking brought him to a rugged ravine, whioh ho 
passed without materially relaxing his speed; and he 
then commenced the ascent of one of the shoulders whioh 
rise gradually from the plain. 

Having reached the top of this eminence,—which, 
though tolerably elevated, was a mere dwarf in com¬ 
parison with the snow-crowned giant that towered 
above,—Otto suddenly found himself upon the brink of a 
dark and yawning chasm, whose depths his eye could not 
fathom, and at the bottom of which a torrent rolled 
along with thundering din. 

Otto retreated a few steps—almost in affright—from 
the gulf which appeared thus suddenly to open at his 
feet; and falling on his knees, he praved aloud and fer¬ 
vently to Heaven—for ho knew that the perils of his en¬ 
terprise had now commenced. 

And at that same moment the Demon stood upon the 
summit of Mount Ararat; and folding his arms across 
his breast, he chanted in his deep sonorous voice the 
following incantation:— 

*' Collect your rage, ye wild winds bleak 
On Ararat's tremendous peak; 

Split mighty crags 1— your masses hurl 
Aaown the mount with furious whirl! 

Rise, darkling mist, and settle o’er 
The depths profound where torrents roar; 

Awake dread echoes a3 ye flow. 

Swift eddies! in th’ abyss below; 

Dense clouds! collect, and spread on high 
A pall athwart the azure sky; 

Glide avalanches ! from your rest 
TJpon the mountain's hoary crest;— 

Come from the dark pits where ye dwell, 

Imps of all shapes most terrible ! 

Come, too, ye flitting ghosts that stare 
With glassy eyes in death-like glare ; 

And, ye, grim gholes, whose hunger craves 
The rotting tenan ts of the graves 
Gather ye all at lr.y command, 

Amidst the crags a grisly band!" 

But nature responded not to the incantation of the 
Demon; nor did the spirits of darkness obey his voice. 

The sun continued to shine from a cloudless sky: the 
tempest burst not from the bands which confined it;— 
the echoes of the torrents alone broke the solemn silence 
that reigned amidst the regions of Ararat. 

Then the Demon knew that a higher power protected 
Otto Pianalla ; and, with a terrible cry of rage, the 
fiend disappeared from the summit of the mountain. 

CHAPTER XC. 

THE RESULT OF OTTO PIANALLA'S ENTERPRISE. 
Having acquired fresh conrage and renewed confidence 
by means of his earnest, solemn prayer, Otto Pianalla 
rose from his knees, and calmly scrutinized the chasm 
which yawned at his feet. 

We before said that his eyes could not fathom its 
depths; but the roar of the unseen torrent, eddying along 
in those dark profundities, indicated what must be the 
fate of one whose foot slipped on the edge of that abyss. 

At the point where Otto now stood, the gulf was about 
twenty yards in width; and its precipitous sides were 
covered with stunted shrubs and brambles—for he had 
yet far to climb ere he might enter on the regions of 
snow. 

With rapid step, but with watchful eyes, did Otto walk 
along the edge of the chasm, which gradually grew nar¬ 
rower ; but to the disappointment of the artist, instead 
of at length becoming of such contracted width as to 
allow him to leap across it, it suddenly stopped at a point 
where huge masses of rock seemed to have been heaped 
upon each other by some giant whose object was to 
render the upper part of the mountain inaccessible to 
mortal feet. 

Those piles of mighty crags, — stupendous accumula¬ 


tions raised by the earthquake and the storm,—formed 
an insuperable barrier to Otto's path. He accordingly 
retraced his steps along the edge of the chasm—passed 
the spot where he had now knelt in prayer—ana con¬ 
tinued his way towards the other end of the abys3, which 
gradually became narrower, as was the case in the oppo¬ 
site direction. 

At length the chasm presented an obstacle of only five 
or six yards in width; and at this point also huge masses 
of rock were so piled as to prevent the artist from pro¬ 
ceeding as it were round the abyss. 

There, then, was the fathomless gulf to be crossed I 

The perspiration poured down Otto’s countenance—for, 
though the intense cold of winter reigned on the higher 
part of the mountain, yet in the lower regions the heat of 
summer prevailed. 

The artist wiped the large drops from his brow, and 
measured the gulf with his eyes. Then he shook his head 
mournfully:—it were madness to essay the desperate leap. 

But, as he narrowly scrutinized the locality, his glance 
lingered wistfully upon the huge trunk of a withered tree, 
growing out, a few feet below, from the side of the abyss, 
over which it hung in almost a horizontal position,—like 
the bowsprit of a large ship. 

From the end of that tree, whose appearance denoted 
the dread effects of the blasting lightning, there was a 
distance of a few feet to the opposite side of the gulf. 

Nevertheless, the footing on that farther side seemed 
dangerous and uncertain ; for the brink of the precipice 
was rugged, and strewed with large stones. 

Otto did not hesitate long. Fixing his wallet in such a 
manner over his back that it might not encumber him in 
his perilous leap, he lowered himself down upon the trunk 
of the tree, and speedily clambered to its extremity. 

For a moment his head appeared to turn as he glanced 
into the frightful gulf that yawned beneath him , and. in 
the depths of which the torrents were madly boiling;— 
but without giving himself time to think of the perils that 
environed him, he rose up on his feet, and with one 
desperate bound cleared the yawning chasm. 

He was now safe on the inner side of the gulf, but as 
he cast a look upon the opposite scene, the astounding 
thought suddenly struck him—how was he to get back ? 

To leap from the tree to the edge of the gulf was 
desperate enough; but to attempt to return by the same 
path—to endeavonr to spring from the edge of the gulf to 
the tree, the most rabid maniac would not essay the task! 

For a few moments Pianalla was cruelly oppressed by 
the sense of his terrible predicament; but determined 
not to meet despair half way, nor to anticipate in imagi¬ 
nation the perils that he might yet have to encounter,— 
remembering, moreover, that there might be many other 
issues from the wilds of Ararat besides that dangerous 
path which had just afforded him an avenue to enter 
them,—he turned away from the chasm. 

And now he commenced the ascent of another emi¬ 
nence, which formed as it were a mighty outwork of the 
huge mountain itself. 

Climbing up a precipitous and dangerous path which 
overhung a savage-looking ravine,—bruising himself 
amongst the huge fragments of rock that encumbered his 
path,—then forcing a way through patches of thick 
underwood and brambles, at the risk of treading upon 
some venomous reptile, or encountering a wild beast,— 
the artist went on—on—with a settled determination of 
countenance and a resolute step. 

From time to time a rustling in the underwood or in 
the dank grass made his blood run cold within him, as 
he thought of the deadly nature of the serpents whioh 
he thus disturbed; and often on the barren crags did his 
eye catch sight of the green and yellow coils of snakes 
basking in the sun, or playing in and out of their holes. 

At length—about an hour before mid-dav—the un¬ 
daunted traveller reached the top of this outwork of 
Ararat; and, behold ! another profound, wide, and 
fathomless chasm separated him from the acclivity of the 
huge mountain itself. 

He sat down to rest, and partook sparingly of the pro- 
vender contained in his wallet. 

While he was thus engaged, he attentively scanned the 
scone on the opposite side of the second gulf which ho 
had now reached. It seemed as if the mountain wero 
surrounded by that yawning chasm!—fifty yards from 
the point whore he stood, did the craggy acclivity appear 
to rise from unseen and terrible depths, wherein the 
waters rolled and roared with ominous din. For a con¬ 
siderable height the aspect of the mountain was wild, 
rugged, and broken into frequent masses of mighty crags; 
—then gradually, as the eye moved upwards, the dark 
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shades and sinister colours assumed a fainter and fainter 
hue—till at length the glance could define the point 
where the snow began; and higher still, the pale tints of 
that cheerless winter region verged into the cold blue ice 
—rising, mass upon mass, and forming the savage ma¬ 
jesty of the great snowy cone seen from the plain below, 
—the whole surmounted by the white peaks whereon the 
vault of heaven itself appeared to rest! 

Sublime and terrible indeed was the panorama spread 
before the artist's gaze; and it was amidst those wilds of 
aggregated rock and ice—those regions of cataract and 
snow, that he sought to force his way! 

Having finished his meal, Pianalla again knelt down 
and prayed fervently; and again did he rise from his 
devotions, encouraged and confident. 

A voice seemed to whisper promises of success in his 
ear; and with a spirit that faltered not, he addressed 
himself to the examination of his appalling path. 

Pursuing his way along the edge of the mighty chasm, 
he suddenly perceived a sort of finger-post standing on 
the brink. He approached it, and saw at a second glance 
that it had indeed been erected by human hands; for on 
the transverse beam were rudely carved the following 
words in the Italian tongue:— 

“Lorenzo Flodoardi succeeded in reaching this point 
July 17th, 1463. The path which he is now about to 
pursue lies beneath. Let the daring adventurer who reads 
these words beware how he attempts a danger which must 
inevitably end in death ; for the presence of this teaming 
must be regarded as an indication that Lorenzo Flodoardi 
never returned.** 


“Alas l alas!" exclaimed Otto, aloud, as he contem- 

E lated the inscription, which told so sad a tale : “ how 
opeless appears to be my task I Lorenzo Flodoardi wrote 
his own epitaph, ere he plunged into the mighty tomb of 
Ararat! Oh! too significant warning ! Had the daring 
Italian succeeded in his enterprise, he would have re¬ 
moved this memorial thereof on his return;—but, alas l 
its presence here shows but too well that he never came 
back!" 

And for a few minutes Pianalla gave way to the most 
profound despondency. But this depression passed 
away; some unknown influence seemed to inspire his 
soul with a strange and mysterious courage: and, as¬ 
tonished at the feeling which now animated him, he 
endeavoured to ascertain the meaning of the words— 

“ The path which he is now about to pursue lies 
beneath V* 

Bending over the abyss, he observed an irregularity— 
which he had not before perceived—on the precipitous 
wall of the chasm; and this irregularity formed a nar¬ 
row, sloping ledge—far more formidable and dangerous 
than the one which, as the reader may remember, had 
first conducted his footsteps to the convent in the J ulian 
Alps. 

Without hesitation—so resolute had now once more 
become his mind,—did Otto Pianalla, after recommend¬ 
ing himself to the care of Heaven, enter upon this fright¬ 
ful path, which projected so little from the face of the 
black rock, that as ne moved along, with his back against 
that perpendicular wall, the thickness of his body, slender j 
as was ms form, projected over the tremendous gulf into 
whioh he dared not glance. 

He had not thus proceeded many yards when a sudden 
hissing above his head made him start in such a manner 
that had not a stunted shrub, projecting forth, presented 
itself to the desperate clutch of his hands, he would have 
fallen headlong into the yawning abyss. Thus clinging, 
and having regained his balance in a manner truly 
miraculous, he glanced hastily upwards;—and there— 
close above his head—was a hideous snake, playing in and 
out of a crevice in the rock, its. forked tongue licking its 
livid jaws. 

Rapidly averting his horrified look, Otto Pianalla pur¬ 
sued his desperate way—dragging himself on in a path 
which was appalling enough to descend, but which he 
knew could never be clambered up,—and wondering how 
he was ever to get back from his terrific enterprise, even 
if he should succeed in gaining the mountain on the 
opposite side of the chasm. 

Still he did not altogether despair—for some secret in¬ 
fluence appeared to sustain his courage; and though the 
difficulties of his steep and downward path did not in¬ 
crease—(how could they, without becoming absolutely 
insurmountable?)—they certainly did not diminish one 
tittle! 


For half an hour did he proceed In this manner,— 
descending deeper and deeper into the gulf, until the 


dim glimmer of a boiling torrent beneath was perceptible 
amidst the fathomless profundity;—and at length, to his 
ineffable joy, he reached a natural bridge of arched rock 
which stretched across the black gulf. 

Although this passage was frightfully perilous—con¬ 
sisting only of a strip of stone, rugged and broken, and so 
narrow that not even a mountain goat would have crossed 
it in search of pasture,—Otto Pianalla boldly ventured on 
that path of danger. 

With difficulty maintaining his balance, he advanced a 
few feet upon the arch; but so dizzy did he become by 
being compelled to fix his eyes upon the bridge, and thus 
glance also into the tremendous depths beneath, that he 
was at length forced to go upon his hands and knees to 
perform the passage. 

His garments were rent by the ragged crags ; and his 
flesh was torn by the rude and broken rock. But he 
gained the opposite side in safety; and there, instead of 
having to clamber up the side of the chasm, a cleft— 
formed by the same torrent that, in past centuries, had 
hollowed the rock into the shape of an arched bridge— 
led him into a wild ravine, surrounded by masses of 
crag. 

But he was now at the base of the actual acclivity of 
Mount Ararat! 

Like piles and piles of clouds collected together, rose far 
above him the summit of the two-headed colossus, crowned 
with its eternal snows! 

After resting for a few minutes, Otto commenced the 
ascent of Ararat. For two hours did he toil upwards- 
clambering over walls and layers of black and rugged 
rock—the atmosphere becoming colder and colder as ho 
proceeded. 

It was about three in the afternoon when he reached 
the point where the snow began. In a few hours he had 
passed from the warmth of summer into the depths of 
winter! 

But gaining fresh courage as. every new difficulty was 
surmounted, the artist went on—on; now forcing his way 
amidst terrific cliffs of ice with their superincumbent 
snow. 

And as he advanced, the chill breeze of the mountain 
acquired a sharpness that seemed to pierce to the very 
marrow of his bones. 

Seldom he looked back; his thoughts were intent upon 
the mysteries of that summit to which every step took 
him nearer—nearer. 

In spite of the difficulties of his journey, he proceeded 
with as much rapidity as possible; and thus, to some 
extent, combated the freezing influence of the intense 
chill by keeping his blood in quick circulation. 

Upon gaining the higher regions of the mountain, he 
suddenly perceived the mouth of a dark cave, formed by 
one of nature’s convulsions in that wild of ice and snow. 

He looked upward, and saw that a tedious ascent was 
still before him; he, therefore, determined to repose and 
refresh himself for a few moments in the hollow thus pre¬ 
sented to his view. 

Entering the cave, he penetrated to a distance which 
the snow-drifts had not reached; and he was about to 
seat himself on the ground, which was as hard as marble, 
when, by the dim reflection of the snow outside, his 
horror-struck glance fell upon the features of a corpse ! 

Yes :—there, in that tremendous solitude, lay the body 
of a human being—the flesh shrunk and shrivelled, it is 
true—but in other respects completely preserved by the 
intense chill of the mountain—even as Otto had beheld 
the remains of the lost travellers in the Convent of tke 
Julian Alps! 

He approached the corpse; and, gazing upon the rigid 
leather-hke countenance, marvelled who could have been 
the daring traveller that had thus met a premature 
death in those dreary regions;—for premature such a 
fate was, the appearance of the face being that of a man 
in the prime of life. 

A sudden thought struck Otto ; and, acting under its 
influence, he carefully examined the garments of the dead, 
to discover, if possible, any due that might exist to show 
who he really was. 

But there was no paper—no document to solve this 
mystery; and Otto was about to abandon his search, 
when he perceived a ring shining upon the finger of the 
corpse. 

He endeavoured to remove it gently; but the finger 
broke off like brittle leather, and then crumbled to 
pieces. 

Otto advanced to the mouth of the cave, and saw a 
name graven upon the large cornelian which was set in 
the ring. 
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That name was Lorenzo Flodoardi ! 

Accident had thus led Otto Pianalla to trace the path 
of a traveller, who had met his fate in those frightful 
regions half a century before. 

Little cheered by this discovery—which almost seemed 
a warning and an omen—the artist resumed liis way. 

It was now about five o’clock in the evening, and the 
sun was approaching the western quadrature. But Otto 
was determined to make the best possible use of the few 
hours of daylight which remained to him. 

On—on he went—climbing over the ice-crags :—higher 
and higher he ascended ;—and in another hour he reached 
the point where the cleft forming the two peaks of the 
mountain commenced. 

To his great joy, he found that the ascent- of the taller 
peak was far more easy than he could possibly have hoped 
or anticipated; and his courage augmented with every 
step that took him nearer to the summit. 

But the cold—oh! that was so sharp, so freezing, so 
cutting, that he cared for it even more than for the ter¬ 
rible dangers he had surmounted. 

Another hour—a hour of wearisome toil, though of far 
diminished peril—passed ; and, behold! the daring, 
intrepid man places his foot upon the summit of Mount 
Ararat! 

He stands upon a platform, as it were, of about sixty 
yards square—rugged and uneven with snow-heaps oi^ 
which the foot left no print, so marble-like were they. 

That summit, which seemed sharp as a needle when 
seen from the plain below, was spacious enough to afford 
room for many cottages, were it possible for human 
beings to fix a habitation there. 

And in the middle of that platform stood a large object, 
which at first appeared to be a vast heap of snow ; but 
which, as Otto approached it, produced upon him solemn 
and awful emotions. 

Yes—there indeed was the Ark, the venerable boat in 
which the Patriarch and his family, together with pairs 
of the various species of other living things, floated in 
safety upon the bosom of the mighty waters that inun¬ 
dated the world. 

Impossible would it be for us to describe the feelings 
which animated Otto Pianalla as he approached the Ark, 
the outlines of whose shape were defined by the manner 
in which the snow covered it in around ! For—strange 
and mysterious miracle!—tho snow had fallen on it only 
to preserve it—and not to bury it altogether. 

And then—kneeling upon the cold and hard summit of 
majestic Ararat—ten thousand feet above the level of 
the plain, which was veiled from his view by the mists 
that had gathered around the base of the mountain—on 
a spot where never mortal man was known to set his foot 
till then, since the day when Noah and his family went 
forth from the Ark—there—on that tremendous height- 
far, far above the yawning caverns and deep, deep 
abysses—there did Otto Pianalla pour forth his soul in 
gratitude to that Providence who had brought him safely 
thither! 

No feeling of an impious curiosity induced him to seek 
to know more of the venerable Ark than his eye could 
gather from the outlines marked by the covering of snow 
—but when his prayer was accomplished, he removed a 
small portion of that hoary garment which enveloped the 
boat, and with his knife he cut away a single slip of the 
gopher wood whereof the Ark was formed. 

Then, having carefully secured the precious relic about 
his person, he commenced the descent of the mountain 
on the same side as ho had travelled to its summit. 

Full of a holy confidence, and inspired with a mental 
and physical energy which, courageous as he naturally 
was, he had never felt till then, Otto Pianalla passed 
rapidly down the declivity. 

Whether it were that his eyes now commanded an 
accurate view of the regions beneath—or whether, as he 
reverentially conceived, some superior intelligence acted 
as his guide—we cannot determine—true, however, is it 
that the descent was as nothing in its peril or in the time 
occupied, when compared with the ascent. 

He discovered windings and defiles which enabled him 
to avoid those giddy ledges that ran along frightful 
chasms—no hideous reptiles crossed his path—no snake 
darted from its loathsome coil to alarm him—no hissing 
serpent peeped from its hole as he pursued his way. 

The sun set; but the twilight was so clear and pure in 
its reflection from the snows of Ararat, that he proceeded 
in his descent without danger: and by eleven o’clock that 
night re-entered in safety, and with a rejoicing heart, the 
humble cottage of the Armenian peasants !. 


CHAPTER XCI. 

THE ISLAND OF LISSA. 

Liss a is a small island in the Gulf of Venice; and, at 
the time of which we arc writing, belonged to the Duke 
of Ferrara. 

On the western shore of Lissa stood a palace, small in 
extent, but elegantly fitted up, and commanding a charm¬ 
ing view of that sea whereon the navies of Venice and 
Genoa wafted the commerce of the Mediterranean ports. 

In consequence of the ravages of the Black Plague in 
Italy, the Duke and Duchess of Ferrara had removed 
with their splendid court to the palace of Lissa, the 
pestilence having visited this isle in a very mitigated 
form, and having disappeared at the expiration of a few 
weeks. 

At a short distance from the palace wa3 a strong 
fortress, called the Castle of Solitude, and which was 
used as a place of transportation and confinement for the 
state criminals of the Duchy of Ferrara. Thither were 
they conveyed under circumstances of extraordinary 
mystery; and rumour declared that no one whom poli¬ 
tical or private vengeance consigned to the Castle of Soli¬ 
tude ever lived above a week after the gates had once 
closed behind him. But how the prisoners were disposed 
of—whether by the sword of an executioner, or by poison, 
or by the appalling death of famine—none could say. 
Certain, however, was it that the inhabitants of Lissa 
spoke of the Castle ©f Solitude in a subdued tone, and 
with glances of mysterious horror; and few of them 
chose to venture near its walls after nightfall. 

It was on a beautiful evening towards the end of March, 
1518, that Lucreza Borgia, Duchess of Ferrara, was 
seated with a few of her attendant ladies, in one of the 
magnificent saloons of the palace. 

Fifteen years and a half had passed over Lncreza’s 
head since we saw her the inmate of the Rosenthal Castle, 
and that period had rather developed than impaired her 
almost matchless beauty. 

. She had grown stouter; but this exuberance of shape 
only augmented its voluptuousness. Her face was still 
angelic in expression; and her heart was, as heretofore, 
the seat of all the bad passions which can prompt woman 
to deeds of licentiousness, profligacy, and crime. 

Never was there a countenance which so emphatically 
belied the doctrines of tho physiognomist, as that of 
Lucreza Borgia! The Duchess and her ladies were 
assembled in a saloon of the palace, at Lissa, as above 
mentioned, and tho conversation turned upon an in¬ 
cident which had occurred that afternoon. 

It appeared that as a Venetian ship, homeward bound 
from Smyrna, was doubling the cape on the south-western 
point of the island of Lissa, it suddenly struck upon a 
rock, through the ignorance or neglect of the captain. 
The weather was, however, remarkably fine, and the sea 
almost as smooth as glass : the crew accordingly took to 
their boats, and were landed in safety at the little town 
on the outskirts of which the palace stood. 

It was upon this occurrence that Lucreza and her ladies 
were conversing, wheu a page entered the apartment, 
bearing a silver tray covered with cakes, confectionery, 
and cooling beverages. 

“Have you gleaned any further tidings concerning 
those shipwrecked people, Geronimo ?” inquired the 
Duchess. “Have his Highness’s commands been fully 
attended to ?** 

“ To the very letter, your Highness,** answered the 
page, with a bow. “ The strangers have been generously 
cared for.’* 

“ ’Tis well,’* observed Lucreza. “ Venice will be grate¬ 
ful to us for this hospitality towards her subjects in dis¬ 
tress ; and it is politic for Ferrara to maintain herself on 
friendly terms with the Republic.** 

“Assuredlv, gracious Princess,** said tho ladies, to 
whom this observation was addressed. 

“Is there any hope of saving the vessel?’* inquired 
Lucreza, after a pause. 

“ None, your Highness,’* answered Geronimo; “ and 
the sailors are now busily engaged in landing the cargo.” 

“And are the passengers Venetians also?** asked 
Lucreza. “ Haplv there may bo some amongst them of 
a fitting rank to deserve presentation at our court ? For* 
as I ere now observed, it behoves us to manifest a kindly 
feeling towards the subjects of Venice.” 

“Therewere but few passengers in the Argosy, your 
Highness,” returned the page ; “ and they consisted of a 
German family, well spoken of by the sailors of the crew. 
I know not whether the family be of rank or merit; 
indeed, the little I have heard concerning its members is 
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that they are on their way to Vienna, and that their name 
is Pianalla.” 

“ Pianallai” exclaimed the Duchess of Ferrara, the 
colour mounting to her cheeks; then, instantly subduing 
her emotions, she said, “ Know you the Christian name 
of the father of this family ?” 

“ While I was engaged in conducting them to the house 
which his Highness has placed at the disposal of the 
shipwrecked,” replied the page,“ I heard the German 
gentleman’s wife call him by the name of Otto.” 

Lucreza made no reply; but, after partaking of some 
slight refreshment, left the room—declining the attend¬ 
ance of all her ladies, save one. 

She retired to her own chamber, followed by this one 
favourite, who was an elderly woman, and whom Lucreza 
had made the confidant of her intrigues, her amours, 
and her crimes. To be the confidant of the Duchess of 
Ferrara was to become the instrument of that Princess's 
schemes and vices; but gold, profusely lavished, had 
rendered the Signora Guinaldo a willing agent, if not 
entirely a faithful one. 

The moment Lucreza and this woman were alone toge¬ 
ther, the latter prepared herself to receive some instruc¬ 
tions of a dark or mysterious nature; for she had not 
failed to observe the emotions of her mistress at the men¬ 
tion of Otto Pianalla’s name. 

Nor was the Signora mistaken. 

“ Good Guinaldo,” said Lucreza, speaking in a thick 
and rapid tone; “ the man, whom of all his sex I most 
abhor in this world, is within my power. Accident has 
thrown him upon this island; and I may now avenge 
myself for all the insults which he heaped years ago upon 
my head! Yes,” she continued, “ Otto Pianalla is in my 
power I And, oh ! I will now teach him how terrible a 
thing it is to scorn—to reject the love of Lucreza Borgia! 
T hink you, Guinaldo, that the horrors of the Iron Coffin 
will humble that proud and haughty practiser of virtue 
at my feet ? Think you that the dread menace of the 
disappearing windows and collapsing walls will thaw his 
icy. heart, and compel him to exclaim, * Pardon me t 
Lucreza : I will become thy slave!' ” 

“He must bo more than mortal to withstand those I 
terrors, great lady, even if he have steeled his heart | 
against your charms!” answered the dependant. 

“Say you so?” cried Lucreza, with a triumphant 
smile. “ Then we will put the virtuous Otto to the test. 
And if the lapse of time have not worked a greater 
change in his appearance than it has in mine,” sue con¬ 
tinued, surveying herself proudly in a full-length mirror 
that stood near—“ if the beautiful youth have expanded 
into the fine and handsome man, then were it worthwhile 
thus to humble him; for, of all beings of the sterner sex 
that ever met my eyes, none has made so lasting an im¬ 
pression upon my heart as Otto Pianalla.” 

“Then, lady, shall he succumb to theel” exclaimed 
Signora Guinaldo. 

“You understand me I” said Lucreza, significantly. 
“This night must he become Idle inmate or the Iron 
Coffin!“ ’ 

“I do understand your Highness,” replied the de¬ 
pendant, in the same meaning tone. “ Without another 
moment’s delay will I issue the necessary instruction to 
Sehurmann.” 

She then left the apartment. 

But ere she had proceeded to give those secret orders 
which should fulfil the terrible intentions of the Duchess 
of Ferrara, the Signora Guinaldo obtained a private 
interview with the Duke, Lucreza’s husband. 

What passed between the dependant and that Prince 
will appear hereafter. 

We must, however, observe that after the meeting the 
Signora Guinaldo executed Lucreza’s instructions. 

That same evening, about ten o’clock, while the 
Duchess was seated at the supper-table with her royal 
husband and the chief officers and ladies of her court, her 
dependant entered the room, and found an opportunity 
to whisper in her ear, “ Otto Pianalla is at this moment 
an inmate of the Iron Coffin.” 

Lucreza thanked the Signora Guinaldo with a rapid 
but significant glance, and continued the conversation 
in which she was engaged with her husband and the 
company present, as oalmly as if nothing unusual had 
occurred. 

CHAPTER XCn. 

THE IKOK COFFIN. 

The information given to the Duchess Lucreza by the 
Signor Guinaldo was indeed too true. 


Otto Pianalla had strolled forth, shortly after sunset, 
from the house in which the shipwrecked party had been 
lodged by order of the Duke of Ferrara; and he bent his 
steps towards the shore to enjoy the refreshing breeze 
which the wings of the evening wafted over the deep bine 
waters of the Adriatic. 

He was standing in a contemplative mood, upon a low 
reef which jutted out into the sea, when the sounds of 
footsteps fell upon his ears. He looked back, and beheld 
three men advancing towards him. 

Not suspecting treachery, he again turned his eyes upon 
the broad expanse which lay at his feet, and in whose 
bosom was now reflected the gem-like lustre of a thousand 
stars. 

But in a few moments he was seized rudely from 
behind : he attempted to resist—the effort was vain, for 
his arms were pinioned with cords in an instant;—he 
demanded the cause of this outrage—and his question 
elicited no answer. 

The three men performed their work in dogged silence. 
Having securely bound Otto’s arms, they led him away 
along the sea-shore for a considerable distance, so as to 
avoid the outskirts of the town ; and at length they turned 
abruptly into a narrow path which ran tnrongh a thick 
grove situated upon a somewhat steep acclivity. 

Otto endeavoured to learn the motive of his arrest: 
and he appealed to tho men to satisfy him upon that 
head. 

But they uttered not a word in reply I 

When the uppermost verge of the grove was gained, 
the black and gloomy towers of the Castle of Solitude 
were seen at a short distance, standing out in dark relief 
against the star-lit horizon. 

Otto sighed as he beheld that sombre fortress of which 
he had already heard enough to arouse the worst feaors iu 
his mindand a tear trembled upon his dark lash as he 
thought of his wife and children. 

Then he reproached himself for giving way to that 
temporary depression, instead of putting his faith in the 
supreme power which had so often led him safely 
through dangers of a menacing and even aa appalling 
nature. 

In a quarter of an hour the entrance of the castle was 
reached; and the gate was opened by a man carrying a 
torch. • 

The light streamed upon the countenance of Otto’s 
guards; and it struck the artist that the features of 
one of those persons were not altogether unknown to 
him. 

He examined this individual more attentively, and at 
length recognised Schurrman, whom he had seen in the 
tribunal of justice at Vienna, on the occasion when the 
Baron of Czernin’s affairs were brought before the notice 
of the court. 

“ Sehurmann,” said Otto, in a low voice, “ what injury 
have I ever done to you ?” 

The person thus addressed made no reply: indeed, he 
gave no indication that the words were heard by him at 
all. 

The ominous silence in which his guards thus shrouded 
themselves was calculated to inspire the prisoner with 
the most gloomy forebodings; and he prayed inwardly, 
as he accompanied them along a series of stone passages, 
lighted only by tho lurid glare of the torch—he prayed* 
to prepare himself for death! 

At the end of the last passage which they thus tra¬ 
versed Sehurmann opened a low door, which was pro¬ 
vided outside with massive bolts, padlocks, and chains. 

The cords were now removed from Otto’s arms; and 
he was thrust into the dungeon to which that well-de¬ 
fended door gave admittance. 

A moment afterwards, and the ominous clanking of the 
bolts and chains fell upon his ears. 

He sate down on the straw which littered the floor of 
the dungeon, and, amidst the almost total darkness in 
which he was plunged, began to meditate sorrowfully 
upon his condition. 

What would his beloved wife and darling children think 
of his sudden and unaccountable absence ? Oh! the idea 
of their terrible suspense was almost insupportable ; and 
even the virtuous—the heaven-confiding .Otto was now 
reduced to the brink of despair. 

And for what fattf was he reserved P For death, per¬ 
haps ! But by what means was his end to be accom¬ 
plished ? Not by sudden violence-^not by the bravo’s 
knife ;—or else wherefore should his enemies have oont- 
veyed him thither ? Alas! was famine—was starvation 
to be his doom ? He feared so! 

But who were his enemies ? Had he only one , or many / 
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Qe knew that Lncreza Borgia was the Duchess of Fer¬ 
rara, and that she was then at the palaee of Lissa with 
the royal courtbut surely—surely she could not be his 
persecutress ? Had he not saved her brother from a dun¬ 
geon—at the peril of finding one himself ? No—Lucreza 
could not bo nis enemy! And yet—and yet, who would 
dare to perpetrate this outrage beneath the very eyes, as 
it were, of the Duke and Duchess to whose rule the island, 
with its fortress, belonged ! 

Terrible uncertainty '—bewildering suspense! 

As Otto sate, thus ruminating, upon the straw of his 
cell, his eyes gradually became more accustomed to the 
obscurity; and a light dawned upon him by very slow 
degrees, and so faintly that when its presence first struck 
him he doubted whether it was not an optical delusion. 

' But, as he gazed—and gazed with straining eyes, he 
became convinced that there were really windows along 
the top of that side or wall of the dungeon towards which 
his face was turned. 

Yes—he could now count those windows, guarded with 
their massive iron bars. 

There were five; and they formed a range, separated 
only from each other by very narrow divisions. 

The door was in the side facing the windows. 

Otto rose from his straw, and endeavoured to raise 
himself up to the casements ; but they were too high to 
reach with a spring, and there was not a single projection 
to break the surface of the wall. 

And that wall—and the other walls of the dungeon— 
oh l there was no possibility of mistaking the nature of 
the material of which they were made; for as Otto passed 
his hand over them, the cold touch of iron sent a chill 
to his very heart's core ! 

In what kind of a place, then, was he ? He examined 
it more closely with his eyes and hands ; and he was 
speedily struck by the extraordinary shape of that dun¬ 
geon. 

Very long and very narrow, it at first appeared to him 
a section cut off from a passage by building two parti¬ 
tion walls across it: but, no—the side walls were not 
straight 1 

More closely—more attentively still did he examine the 
dnngeon ; and at last—with his blood curdling in his 
veins—was he forced to stop at the horrible conviction 
that the dungeon was built in the shape of a coffin i 
Yes : ho was enclosed in an iron coffin—at one end of 
which was the door, and at the other the five windows! 

“ Oh I my beloved wife—my dearest children, am I 
separated from you for ever?" exclaimed Otto Pianalla, 
f alling upon his knees in the midst of that dungeon of a 
shape so appallingly foreboding. “ Great Father of 
Mercy, wilt thou mako her so soon a widow—and them 
fatherless so young ? But in thee I place my trust: thy 
will be done!" 

Then from liis bosom he drew forth a small box of 
sandal-wood, and piously kissed the relio which it con¬ 
tained. 

That relic was the wood of the Ark! 

Then he lay down, and endeavoured to court slumber; 
for he was fearful of trusting himself alone with his 
thoughts. Sleep soon fell upon him; and his dreams 
were to some extent cheering. The nature of those 
visions was pervaded by the idea of his confinement in 
that horrible dnngeon; but amidst the gloom of this 
strange and mysterious immurement, his imagination 
oaught glimpses of hope and scintillations of eventual 
felicity. 

He was thus hovering, in his slumbers, between the sad 
reality of the present and the brighter anticipations of 
the future, when the loud crashing sound of a bell awoke 
him with a terrific start. 

That bell appeared to ring upon the verv roof of the 
iron dungeon, the metallic echoes of which responded 
with a din as if the sides—the floor—and the ceiling 
ribrated long and perceptibly to the sudden clang. 

The bell, however, boat but once ; though the humming 
sound continued to ring for more than a minute in the 
artist’s ear. 

It was morning ; and the interior of the dungeon was 
now plainly visible in respect to all tho ominous features 
of its shape. The light that prevailed within was of 
that dim nature which precedes the sun-rise by nearly 
half an hour. Yet the sun has already risen but then 
the windows where so small, the horn of which the panes 
were made was so dull in hue, and the iron bars were so 
thick, that even at mid-day no better light could penetrate 
into that living tomb I 

When the first bewildering effects of the sudden clang 
of the bell hud passed away, Otto’s eyes wandered round 


and round the dungeon—as if he could scarcely believe that 
a portion of what had followed him in his dreams was 
really true,—as if the horrors of his position had Just 
burst upon him for the first time, in all their appalling 
forms and colours! 

But when he had poured forth his matin-prayer, he 
grew calmer, and then surveyed the dungeon with more 
tranquil attention. 

Glancing first towards the door, he beheld some light ob¬ 
ject projecting as it were from the middle : he approached 
that pomt, and, to liis surprise and joy, discovered a 
small loaf and a pitcher of water standing upon a sort 
of shelf attached to the door. On a closer examination, 
he observed that there was a small trap, or wicket, in the 
door, opening just above the shelf, and by means of which 
the food had been introduced from outside. 

“ Heaven be thankod 1" cried Otto : “ then I am not 
doomed to die of famine I" 

Returning, with the loaf and the jug, to his straw in 
the middle of the dungeon, the artist sate down, and ate 
and drank sparingly—for he knew not how long a period 
might elapse ere the provision would be renewed. 

But as his eyes wandered round the horrible place 
from time to time, he was suddenly startled by a circum¬ 
stance which he had not before noticed dnring the half 
hour that had now elapsed sineo he was awakened by the 
bell. 

This circumstance was connected with the range of 
windows. He felt convinced that on the preceding night 
he had counted five— counted them over and over again, 
—remarked them, in a word, most attentively! 

And now there wore but four! 

Was this possible ? Could ho have been deceived on the 
previous night ? or was he deluded now ? 

He advanced nearer to the wall which contained the 
windows—nearer to what might be called the head of the 
coffin; —and, surely enough, there were but four win¬ 
dows! 

It was clear, then, that he had been deceived in his 
computation the night before: at least he thought so! 

The four windows formed & range all across the top of 
the wall; and if there had been originally five, the re¬ 
moval or filling up of one must have caused a blank space 
somewhere along that range. 

But there was no such space—the range was uniform, 
extending from angle to angle along the head of the 
coffin I 

Oh I how shall we attempt to describe the gloom and 
weariness—the intervals of soul-crushing thoughts, suc¬ 
ceeded by others of prayer and hope—which characterized 
the passage of that long, long day ? Not a sound from 
without broke upon the awful silence of the dungeon; 
not a human voice, nor a human footstep—not even the 
notes of a bell proclaiming the hour,—no—nor the chirrup 
of a bird on the ledge of the casements, met the ear of 
the prisoner! 

Night came at last—and he determined to watch at the 
door of the dungeon, to appeal to the person who might 
bring him food. 

There he took his station, keeping his hand fixed upon 
the panel of the iron door, to ascertain the moment wren 
the wicket was about to be opened—so fearful was he of 
losing the opportunity of addressing himself to a human 
soul. 

But hour after hour passed; and no one came:—the 
panel moved not—his food was not renewed. And yet but 
a morsel of the loaf and but a drop of the water remained 
to him! 

Wearied with watching—and reduced almost to despair 
by the thought of his wife and children—and now assailed 
by the horrible idea that his provisions were to be supplied 
so scantily and at such distant intervals, that a linger¬ 
ing death of slow famine must be his fate,—Otto Pianalla 
once more threw himself upon his knees, prayed fervently, 
and shortly after sank into a deep slumber. 

His dreams were again to some degree of a cheering 
nature; and again were they suddenly and cruelly inter¬ 
rupted by the iron clang of the deafening bell. 

But this time it beat twice ! 

Otto started up, and glauced rapidly round the dungeon 
—or rather from end to end; for it scorned to have grown 
narrower! 

Yes—and, as he gazed, it also appeared to have become 
shorter; for the straw in the middle struck him as being 
nearer to the walls every way. 

But food—food!—for he was hungry ! And, behold-— 
upon the little shelf projecting from the door were a loaf 
and another pitcher of water. 

“ Again do I thank Heaven that famine is not to be my 
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fate!" exclaimed Otto. “But for what purpose am I 
here ? is it to linger in solitude, until the lonely captivity 
of long, long years shall hurl my reason from its seat ? 
Oh! death were preferable to that! Ah!—what do I see ?" 

He uttered these last words with a species of agonising 
scream—for his eyes had wandered towards the windows, 
of which there were but three! 

Starting from the straw, he hastened to examine the 
wall in which the windows were set. It was now so 
narrow that when he stretched out his arms, his hands 
touched the angles where the sides of the coffin joined the 
head. 

But still the windows—the three remaining windows 
were uniform as a range : there was no blank space in gny 
part. The sides, then, had grown closer to each other: 
yes—yes—he could now doubt the fact no longer! 

And not only had the windows diminished in number; 
—they were lower than when he first entered that dread¬ 
ful place! Still, the top of the range touched the ceiling 
—touched the lid of the iron coffin! 

Could all this be a delusion ? was he. already turning 
mad? 

No—no; he was sane—too sane to be deceived any 
longer as to the appearances which now struck terror to 
hisinmost soul! For on the first night of his captivity, 
he was unable to reach the bottom of the windows even 
with a leapbut at present he could touch the massive 
iron bars of the casements without so much as standing 
upon tip-toe. 

And the roof—oh! that had become lower: it had 
descended with the windows! 

Horrible ideas flashed to his mind:—those walls would 
collapse—that roof would descend—and his form was 
destined to be crushed to atoms in that iron coffin!—Or 
else the walls and the roof would only approach each 
other at such a distance, as to form the cell into the 
precise size, as it was already in the shape, of a coffin,— 
and thus would he be, as it were, buried alive! 

Merciful God! was such to be his fate ? 

Recovering from the first access of despair, Otto 
Pianalla knelt down, and prayed fervently—fervently— 
more fervently, if possible, than he had ever yet prayed; 
and he rose in a state of mind considerably calmed—but, 
alas! calmed only with that resignation which nerves a 
good man to meet approaching death. 

Wearily, wearily passed the second day; and the third 
night arrived. 

So overcome with the fatigue of intense meditation was 
he, that—abandoning the idea of again watching at the 
wicket—he threw himself upon the straw, and slept pro¬ 
foundly. 

But, in his slumbers, a strange vision visited him. 

He thought that Borne being, of undefined shape and 
mien, appeared to him—there, in that dungeon—and 
offered him liberty—long life—pleasure—power—happi¬ 
ness of all kinds, upon one condition, which this mysterious, 
vague, aud dream-like visitant hesitated to name. But 
Otto pressed him to declare the terms on which these 
boons were offered ; for the artist longed to embrace his 
vs^fe and children again. Then it seemed to him as if the 
being leant over him, and whispered in his ear words of 
so terrible—so appalling a nature,—conditions of so fear¬ 
ful a kind,—that he started up wildly, and commanded 
the fiend to begone. Yet the shade appeared to linger; 
whereupon Otto instinctively drew forth the holy relic 
of the Ark, and by that precious symbol of God’s mercy 
adjured the demon to depart. 

At that instant the dreadful bell upon the roof sounded, 
—once—twice—thrice! 

Otto's senses were so bewildered that for some minutes 
he knew not where he was—what that deafening clang, 
three times sent forth, could mean. 

But as his ideas gradually became more clear and col¬ 
lected, all the horrors of his situation and all the details 
of his dream recurred to his memory. 

Then how great was his astonishment—how profound 
his awe, when he found himself actually holding in his 
right hand the little box that contained the relic of the 
sacred gopher wood! 

Had he really been the object of hell's temptation ? 
Had it indeed been proposed to him to barter his soul for 
liberty, power, and long life ? 

He entertained a horrible suspicion—almost amounting 
to a conviction—that such was the fact; and he thanked 
Heaven for having provided him with the means to repel 
the advances of the Tempter. 

Then he glanced towards the windows, and averted his 
eyes with a cold shudder—averted his eyes from the two 
remaining windows! 


He rose from the straw—but his head came in contact 
with the ceiling, which had now sunk so low, that he 
could not stand upright in the dungeon! 

There, however, upon the little shelf of the door, were 
the loaf and the pitcher of water, which had been supplied 
to him while he slept. 

“Two windows remaining!” mused Otto to himself, 
while his heart seemed ready to burst as the images of 
his wife and children flitted before him. “ The bell 
struek once when the first disappeared—twice when two 
were gone—and three times when the collapsing walls 
covered the third! To-morrow it will strike four—and 
the morning after, five; and then doubtless my doom will 
be sealed! By whose command do I thus suffer ? who is 
the enemy that has destined me thus to die ? Surely no 
human being possesses a heart so fiend-like—unless it be 
indeed the Borgia? Yes—yes; Lucreza, this is your 
work:—you seek to punish me for the firmness with 
which I refused to become the slave of your passions at 
Rosenthal Castle long ago ! Oh! I comprehend it all;— 
for thou, Lucreza, art the only living being capable of 
such atrocity as this! But, if it be the will of Heaven 
that I die thus, prayers, and not curses, shall mark my 
last agonising moments!” 

It was not, however, without feelings of ineffable 
horror that Otto surveyed the limited dimensions of that 
dungeon which now seemed more coffin-like than ever. 
By whatever strange contrivance it were that those walls 
were thus made to collapse, and that roof to fall lower, it 
was impossible to deny that never had infernal cruelty 
designed a more ingenious method of crushing the Bpirit 
by degrees, and the body perhaps in an instant when the 
time should come. 

In the widest part ©f the iron coffin Otto could now 
easily touch each side with his extended arms; and at the 
foot, or lower end, it was so narrow that the door alone 
at present occupied that space. 

The fourth night came ; and Otto feared to sleep, lest 
the temptations of hell should be renewed. But he could 
not walk about—for his head touched the ceiling when he 
stood upright. He therefore sate upon the straw, and 
passed the weary, tedious hours in prayer. When, accord¬ 
ing to the calculation which he made of the lapse of time, 
light was approaching, he maintained his eyes steadily 
fixed upon the point where the two remaining windows 
had stood on the previous day. And soon—by degrees a 
faint glimmer was perceptible at the head of the iron | 
coffin : then, when the dim ray had somewhat increased 
in power, the bell suddenly beat—sounding now as if it 
were just over the hapless prisoner's head, while the iron 
walls and roof vibrated terrifically with the rebound. 

One—two—three—fourand as the fourth clang fell 
on Otto's ear, the side against which he was leaning 
moved noiselessly, but firmly and steadily, inwards. H 
uttered a loud cry, and flung up his arms in terror;—bu 
his hands encountered the roof, which had now sunk t* 
the level of his head, even as he sate upon the straw. 

Instinctively his eyes, a moment averted, were turned 
again towards the head of the coffin ; and the dim light 
shone upon him through the one remaining window! 

“ To-morrow—to-morrow!" he cried, clasping his han i 
together“ and all will be over! Oh! my dear, del 
wife—my beloved sons !*' 

And he wept bitterly. 

Those tears relieved him—as much as a man in It 
awful situation could be relieved; and, perceiving t) : 
his food had not been forgotten, he crept along the co J 
to the door, now so narrow that a stout person could 1 
have passed through it. 

The shelf was still precisely in the middle—for 
admirably arranged seemed the fearful mechanism whi > 
produced those strange collapses of the coffin’s sides aL 
lid, that the precise position of its salient features r< 

. mained unchanged in reference to each diminished shap< 

Firmly impressed with the idea that this was his 1 at 
day, Otto passed it in the way which the reader, who ha 
studied his oharacter, may conceive; and when night— 
the fifth night—came, he no longer feared to lie down to 
rest; for he felt himself nerved to resist all the tempta-j 
tions of hell—were they never so powerful ! 


CHAPTER XCIII. 

THE LAST STBOXE OF THE BELL. 

Yes —the fifth night had arrived; and Otto Pianalla laj 
down upon his straw, with the conviction that when th] 
bell should ring in the morning as a signal for the fiftl 
window to disappear, the walls and roof would grasp hin 
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in their arms of iron, and enclose him in that coffin of 
diabolical contrivance. 

It was not death that he feared but he sorrowed to 
think that his family was destined to remain in a frightful 
state of ignorance as to his real fate,—perhaps supported 
for years and years upon the hope that he might return 
to tnem,—until, the heart becoming sick, the very duties 
of life would seem poisoned, and the end of those whom 
he loved so devotedly might become painful in the 
extreme. 

In the midst of such reflections as these, he was sud¬ 
denly startled by a sound—the first save that of the bell 
and of his own cries which had yet met his ear in the 
dungeon—emanating from the door. 

He listened—listened in the most acute suspense. 

Yes; it was indeed a sound as of a trap opening;—and 
immediately afterwards a strong current of air dissipated 
the almost stifling heat of the iron coffin. 

“ Otto Pianalla !” said a melodious voice. 

Years had passed since the artist had heard those 
tonesbut he remembered them well—for the voice of 
Lncreza Borgia was one of silvery softness. 

“Am I indeed, then, the victim of your Highness?” 
asked Otto. “Oh! is human nature capable of such 
black ingratitude ? Hast thou forgotten, false woman, 
all I did for thy brother Ctcsar ?” 

“Lucreza Borgia forgets nothing,’* was the calm reply : 
“not even how Otto Pianalla scorned her love in the 
Castle of Rosenthal. Proud and obdurate man! didst 
thou not then see me at thy feet—and didst thou not 
shrink from me as from a viper P Didst thou not even 
take upon thyself to reproach me for my crimes ? But 
enough of thatI am not come to reproach—I am here 
to save thee, if thou wilt.” 

“ Can you ask me if I wish to escape from this horrible 
prison?” exclaimed Otto, joyfully. “Oh! release me, 
madam—restore me to my wife and children—let mo 
embrace them once more—and I will pray for thee—I 
will even speak of thee with gratitude !” 

“ It is not gratitude that I seek at the hands of Otto 
Pianalla,” answered Lucreza : “ it is love!” 

“ Oh! would you impose conditions upon me as the 
price of my release ?” cried the artist. “ Then know, bad 
r woman, that sooner shall these walls crush me to a shape¬ 
less mass,—sooner shall this roof fall down this instant 
on the head which it already touches, even as I speak to 
thee,—yes—sooner will I die the most horrible of deaths 
than yield to thy desires !” 

“ Think not, haughty man,” returned Lucreza, “ that 
your death there will be immediate ! Oh ! no—that were 
t . a mercy too great for those whom the state-vengeance of 
Ferrara or my own private hatred sends to this living 
H tomb ! No shouldst thou scorn me now, as thou didst 
» sixteen years ago in tho Castle of Rosenthal, prepare thy- 
;i self for a fate the horrors of which no tongue can 
describe I For when the fifth sound of to-morrow’s bell 

* falls on thine ears, the walls and the roof will move so 
jj near each other that they will enclose thee in a space 

neither a whit larger nor a tittle smaller than thy coffin 
a vould bo were it duly prepared to receive thy corpse, 
e Therein wilt thou linger for days and days—a prey to 
starvation—feeding on the flesh of thine hands and arms 
—and with all the terrific consciousness which can aggr^ 

1 rate the hellish torments of thy doom. Otto Pianalla, 

I ave I moved thee now ?” 

“No—no—fiend, and not woman, as thou art!” was 

II he agonising reply. “ Avaunt—leave me! I will not yield 
o thee—go!” 

( “Then perish in thine obstinacy!” replied Lucreza; 
it md the trap was immediately closed in the door. 
x But almost at the same moment the trampling of many 
p feet and the sounds of angry voices fell upon Otto’s ears: 
p the bolts and bars of the iron coffin were drawn back— 

I the chains fell with a heavy clank upon the pavement 
t outside—the door was thrown open—lights appeared in 
t- the passage—and a loud voice exclaimed, in a command- 

* ing tone, “ Otto Pianalla, come forth ! Thou art free!” 

t It is beyond the power of language to describe how 
joyously this invitation was obeyed—how the despair of 
Otto Pianalla was in a moment changed into the most 
fervent heart-thrilling delight! 

Passing out from the iron coffin, the artist found him¬ 
self in the presence of an elderly man of noble and im¬ 
posing aspect, and in whom, by the star that he wore 
i* upon his breast, he had no difficulty in recognising the 
l Duke of Ferrara. 

j The Dnchess Lucreza was a prisoner between two of 
J the ducal guards r—Schurmann was also in custody;—and 
close behind the Duke stood the Signora Guinaldo. 


Lucreza’s countenance was ashy pale; but it was 
evident that she endeavoured as much as possible to con¬ 
ceal her emotions beneath an affectation of haughty 
indifference. 

“ Return at once to your family, excellent man,” cried 
the Duke, addressing himself to Pianalla ; “ but fear not 
that they have been in sorrow at your absenco. Scarcely 
were you the inmate of this castle, when a message from 
me relieved them of all anxiety on your account; and an 
innocent falsehood conveyed to them a reasonable excuse 
for your separation from them for a few r days.” 

“ A thousand thanks, my lord, for this kind considera¬ 
tion on your part 1” cried Otto, overjoyed at intelligence 
so welcome. 

“And pardon me,” continued the Duke, taking the 
artist’s hand, “if I have allowed you to languish thus 
long in such horrible suspense as you must have endured. 
But I required confirmation of that profligacy which I 
had lon£ suspected—a profligacy on tho part of a woman 
whom, m spite of the ill report of her early life, I raised 
to be a partner of my ducal throne. Yes, Lucreza—what 
have become of all the pledges of fidelity which you made 
me, when—dazzled by your beauty, overlooking your 
former errors, and willing to believe your representations 
that report had exaggerated your failings into enormous 
crimes—I led you to the altar ? But know, vile woman, 
that you have been betrayed by your own bad agent— 
your own confidant; and that those words which you 
ere now uttered to this high-minded man, who nobly 
refused to purchase life with dishonour, have at length 
confirmed my long-existing suspicions l ” 

Lucreza darted a furious glance at the Signora Guinaldo, 
but made no reply to the accusations and. reproaches of 
her husband. 

“In reference to you, Guinaldo,” continued the Duke, 
“you have my pledge for your safety;—and you may 
depart! And you, vile tool of an abandoned princess/' 
he added, turning towards Schurmann, “ imprisonment 
in the Castle of Solitude shall be thy fate! Guards, away 
with him!” 

The Signora Guinaldo had already disappeared; and the 
soldiers hastened to conduct Schurmann to one of the 
deepest dungeons in the Castle of Solitude. 

“Messer Pianalla, I havo naught more to say to you,” 
observed the Duke ; “ unless it bo that I have placed at 
your disposal a vessel to convey yourself and family to 
any port whither it may suit your purposes to repair. 
Farewell—and forget what you have seen or endured 
within these walls!” 

“ Your Highness will pardon me,” said Otto, glancing 
towards Lucreza, “if I venture to implore your mercy 
in favour of one who—wicked and depraved though she 
be-” 

“Messer Pianalla,” interrupted tho Duke, sternly, 
“ seek not to place thyself between me and the execution 
of my sovereign justice. Again I bid thee farewell I” 

But Otto still lingered—for, much as he had suffered 
at the hands of Lucreza Borgia, he revolted from the idea 
of the punishment which he feared was in store for her. 
The Duke perceived his hesitation; and, stamping his 
foot with rage, cried, “ Dost hear ? Begone!” 

The guards seized upon the artist, and conducted him 
through the long passages and windings that led to the 
gate of the Castle of Solitude. 

A few minutes after he had thus been removed from the 
presence of the Duke, the iron coffin received another 
victim! 

Unmoved by her prayers and entreaties—inexorable 
against her tears and supplications—for the haughty 
Lucreza was humbled to tne dust when the fiat of her 
husband went forth—the Duke remained upon the spot 
while the guards thrust tho screaming, wretched, despair¬ 
ing woman into the horrible prison. 

Yes—and with the true malignity of the dark Italian 
vengeance of that age, the Duke quitted not the entrance 
of the iron coffin throughout the night! And when the 
first beam of the sun appeared above the eastern hills 
and grove-topped heights of Lissa, the fearful machinery 
w r as set in motion. 

Clang—clang went the deafening bell upon the dungeon 
roof:—five times it struck—while appalling shrieks came 
from within the living tomb. 

And while the echoes of the fifth stroke were yet rever¬ 
berating through the gloomy passages of the Castle of 
Solitude, the mysterious engine of death began its dread¬ 
ful work. 

On—on went the closing sides: down—down came the 
ponderous roof—the fatal machinery no longer moving 
noiselessly, but collapsing with a hideous crasn—yet not 
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so loud as to stifle the agonizing screams and shrieks that 
echoed from the inmate of the iron coffin! 

CHAPTER XCIV. 

THE TALISMAN, 

Six weeks had elapsed since the fearful incidents con¬ 
nected with the iron coffin in the Castle of Solitude; and 
it was now the middle of May, 1513. 

The plague had disappeared from Vienna; but mourn¬ 
ing, desolation, and woe had been left behind—destined, 
alas! long to continue. 

For one half of the population had been swept away; 
and almost every family wore the sad and sombre gar¬ 
ments denoting the absence of dear relatives—that 
absence which has no return! 

It was in the evening of a charming day that Otto 
Pianalla, having seen his wife and well-beloved sons 
safely installed in their dwelling, once more repaired to 
the mansion of the Count of Aurana. 

When he alighted from his horse at the gate, he was 
struck by the melancholy cloud which overhung the 
countenance of the old porter who received him. 

To the artist’s hasty question as to the cause of that 
gloom, the reply was sorrowful indeed. 

The Countess of Aurana was no more! 

Alas ! Theresa had become one of the first victims of 
that pestilence which had been brought upon her native 
land by the dread command of her husband. She had 
died suddenly—cut off in a moment by the lightning- 
stroke of death,—without the warning of physical symp¬ 
toms, but not mentally unprepared to meet her Maker 
face to face. 

No : for so pure was her heart—so spotless had been 
her life, that it needed but the removal of her soul from 
its earthly tenement to the eternal mansions of heaven, 
to place her amongst the hierarchy of angels. 

She had died, too, in happy ignorance of all the terrible 
circumstances which belonged to the career of the husband 
whom she had ever loved so fondly,—in ignorance alike 
of his compact with Satan, and of the deep mystery of the 
Chamber of the Cradle! 

But Faust—what were his feelings ? 

The torture of his soul was as a foretaste of that hell to 
which he had doomed himselfand in the wildness of 
his grief, he declared that he was the murderer of Theresa. 
That self-accusation was not however understood by those 
around him: it was considered to be the outburst of a 
mind almost maddened by the heavy affliction thus sus¬ 
tained ;—for as the Countess had died of the plague, and 
the cause of her sudden end was too fearfully apparent 
to create the slightest doubt as to its real nature, no one 
could for an instant believe that her husband was at all 
implicated in the authorship of the lamentable catas¬ 
trophe. 

The beauteous Adela, who deemed that in Theresa’s 
death Bhe had lost a mother, shed bitter tears of anguish 
over the corpse of her supposed parent; and in spite of 
the terrors of contagion, the affectionate girl had knelt 
and prayed by the remains of the plague-stricken lady, 
until the death-cart came to remove the corpse. 

Nor was Adela alone in the performance of that holy 
dutv; for her lover—the youthful Maximilian—persisted 
in oaring the same perils as his betrothed, vowing that if 
death placed his rude hand upon her, the blow should be 
fatal to them both, 

The Archduke Leopold and the Archduchess Maria 
were also deeply afflicted at the loss of their friend ; but 
they were compelled to restrain as much as possible the 
expression of their own grief in order to console Maxi¬ 
milian and Adela. 

The plague was to some extent capricious in its inflic¬ 
tions : in several cases it struck-but a single victim in a 
household;—and this remarkable principle of its nature 
was evidenced in respect to the chateau of Aurana, where 
Theresa alone perished beneath the pestiferous breath of 
the Great Mortality. 

Several months had elapsed since the death of the 
Countess of Aurana, when Otto Pianalla reached the 
mansion, and learnt the sad tidings for the first time. 

He dropped a tear to the memory of that amiable lady, 
and sought an immediate interview with Faust. 

The unhappy man was in a retired apartment of the 
dwelling, when he received the intimation that Otto 
Pianalla had returned. He desired that the artist might 
be immediately conducted to his presence; and during 
the few minutes that elapsed ere they met, the suspense 
of the Count was dreadful in the extreme. 

But at length they were alone together. 


“I have succeeded,” said Otto, in a solemn tone : “your 
son is saved!” 

“ Oh J that I dared to offer up thanksgiving for this 
happy result of your perilous journey!” exclaimed Faust, 
now experiencing the most joyous feelings which he had 
known xor many—many years. “ But to you, generous— 
excellent man, I can pour forth my gratitude without 
fear! And that gratitude—ah ! no words can express 
it—no human tongue can convey an idea of its macmi- 
tude!” * 

“I require no thanks, Faust,” replied Otto Pianalla: 

“ my reward exists here!”—and he placed his hand upon 
his breast. “ I will not waste time in acquainting you 
with those perils which I had to encounter—those diffi¬ 
culties which, often appearing unsurmountable, were, by 
the aid of Providence, at length overcome. !Be it suffi¬ 
cient for you to know that I have stood upon the sum¬ 
mit of Mount Ararat—that I have touched the sacred 
Ark—and that the holy relic is at this moment in my 
possession. An important duty have we now to perform: 
those dear children must be made acquainted with the 
secrets of their birth. The parents of Adela must like¬ 
wise be informed that in loving her they love their own 
daughter; and that in giving her to Maximilian, they 
bestow their treasure upon your son! But this is not 
all,” continued Otto : “ Maximilian must be informed of 
the necessity of w earing this relic about his person until 
he shall have passed the age of twenty-four.” 

“ Will you, then, acquaint him with the dread secret 
of his father’s appalling destiny ?” demanded Faust, turn¬ 
ing deadly pale. 

“ Not to its full extent,” answered Otto,man emphatic 
tone. “Much as I abhor duplicity and dissimulation— 
much as I shrink from aught bordering upon falsehood 
—I will not embitter the future years of that excellent 
young man’s life by communicating the dreadful history 
of his sire in all its most terrific incidents. No; the 
secret of the Chamber of the Cradle must be revealed; 
but the motive of your crime in changing the children 
shall be ascribed to your boundless ambition, which 
aimed at securing a princely rank for your own son!” 

“ Oh! a^ain I thank thee, Otto—most sinoerely thank 
thee for this forbearance! ” exclaimed Faust. “ But the 
relic—the relic of the Ark—how wilt thou induce my 
Maximilian to wear it constantly about his person ?” 

“ Hast thou any memento of thy deceased wife ?” asked 
Otto, after a few minutes’ reflection : “a ring—a brooch 
—a lock of her air ?” 

“ 1 have one of those long shining tresses which were 
wont,” said Faust, “ to flow upon Theresa’s shoulders, : 
the sport of every zephyr, ere the breath of the plague * 
blighted a flower so pure and beautiful that the world 
may never seen its like again.” 

“Give me that tress,” cried Otto, joyiully. “I will 
forthwith have the hair set in a talisman, the workman¬ 
ship of which shall enclose a morsel of the sacred gopher 
wood •—and at the same moment when I reveal to your 
Maximilian the secret of his birth, I will present him the 
jewel, saying, “ Wear this unceasingly by day and by night , 
in remembrance of your departed mother; it is a talisman 
against evil; and if you lay it aside even for an instant, 
you will prove yourself unworthy the love with which your 
deceased parent now surveys you from on high/* 

“Be it so, good Otto,” cried Faust. “And now we 
must part—perhaps for ever! But, no; on the eve of the 
fatal day—that day which must be my last— I will visit 
thee in Vienna. On the 31st day of July, 1517, thou 
mayst expect me!” 

Otto was about to reply ; but the unhappy man, whose 
countenance was ghastly pale, and whose quivering Ups 
denoted the anguish of his soul, burst from the hold of 
the artist. 

“ Stay—for one moment stay !” exclaimed Otto: “ at 
least embrace your son!” 

“ No—no!—I dare not!” answered Faust. 

His hand was already upon the door-latch : and as he 
spoke ho turned towards Otto a countenance the ineffable 
expression of whioh was never afterwards forgotten by 
him who thus beheld that fearful index of the doomed 
sotti. 

In another moment he disappeared. 

Pianalla clasped his hands together, fell upon his knees, 
and prayed fervently. 

CHAPTER XCV. 

SATAN’8 OWN. 

It was the 31st of July, 1517. 

The sun had just set, after a career of unclouded 
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splendour, when a traveller stopped at the gate of Otto 
Pian&lla’s dwelling in Vienna. 

His dress denoted negligence; his countenance was 
pale as death;—his eyes rolled in their sockets with a 
kind of insane restlessness and horrified glareand his 
tall form was bowed by the weight of affliction. 

Otto Pianalla, who had been awaiting his arrival in a 
state of deep suspense, and who had witnessed from the 
window his approach towards the house, hastened to re¬ 
ceive the way-worn traveller upon the threshold. 

Not a word was spoken between them, as the artist 
conducted his visitor to the most retired chamber in the 
dwelling ; and there, when the door was closed, the 
traveller threw himself npon a sofa, exclaiming, “ I have 
kept my word, Otto: I am here on the eve of my last 
day! 

“ And is it indeed true, Faust,” exclaimed Pianalla, 
“that to-morrow—to-morrow-” 

“ Satan will claim his own !” added Fanst, iiyi voice so 
mournful—oh! so mournful, that never before nor after¬ 
wards did such tones of despair,—dark, deep, unutterable 
despair,—meet the ears of mortal man. “ Yes,” continued 
Faust, “ my career is about to terminate—that career 
which has been so varied, and which, but for thee, would 
have plunged in endless ruin the immortal soul of my 
own beloved son 1” 

“ And that son is now happy in the possession of a 
charming wife,” returned Otto; “ as happy as he can be 
—or will ever be—with the knowledge that his father 
perpetrated a great crime-” 

“Yes—the crimeof the Chamber of the Cradle!” ejacu¬ 
lated Faust, hastily : “ but he knows not the dread secret 
of liis father’s doom ? Sneak, Otto—say—hast thou 
violated thy pledge to me P nast thou imparted to Maxi¬ 
milian-” 

“No,” interrupted tho artist, emphatically: “I have 
kept my word; and when thou art no more, ono being 
will alone remain the depositor of thy appalling secret!'’ 

“ I thank thee, Otto,” returned Faust. “ If there be a 
gleam of consolation for a wretch so lost—so fallen—so 
miserable os myself, it exists in the conviction that my 
fate will remain unknown to him who must continue to 
bear my accursed name. From the moment that I parted 
with you a little more than four years ago, I have been a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth,—at one time avail¬ 
ing myself of that awful power which I possess, to conjure 
up scenes of enchantment and delight wherein to drown, 
if possible, the cares that weigh so heavily upon me,—at 
another seeking the solitude oi hideous deserts and path¬ 
less forests where no other human foot had ever trod, as 
f I could thus fly from the dreadful phanto ns of my own 
thoughts. But, alas!— alas ! all my endeavours to obtain 
a moment's peace have been unavailing; and now—now— 
I touch at last ou the threshold of my doom!” 

“ Faust,” exclaimed Otto, painfully excited, “ thou 
canst not thus resign thyself to Satan! Oh! let me 
summon hither a priest—a pious, holy man, who will 
pray with thee, and counsel thee or else hasten thou to 
take refuge in the sanctuary of the Redeemer—to cling 
to the altar—to join with me in hymns of supplication and 
contrition-” 

“Peace, Otto!” cried Faust,-his countenance con¬ 
vulsed, and his whole frame actually writhing with the 
violence of inward emotions : “you know not what you 
say ! Oh ! not for a single instant can I venture to anti¬ 
cipate my doom. A few hours yet remain to me—and so 
greedy am I now of each moment in those hours, that by 
no desperate act of mine will I place my soul in the power 
of Satan even a second before the appointed time. Speak 
not of hope—there is none for me! But tell me about 
my son. Does he wear the talisman which contains the 
sacred relic ?” 

“ It never leaves him,” answered Otto. “ Fastened to 
his neck by a strong riband, it is always near his heart; 
and its holy influence has endowed his mind with a placid 
resignation that even assuages his grief on account of 
thee! But he prays for thy welfare: morning and night 
he raises his voice to Heaven to implore blessings upon 
the head of his father, whom he believes to have retired 
to a cloister.” 

“And let him remain in that belief I” cried Faust, in 
an impassioned tone; “ oh! let him remain in that 
belief, Otto—I implore thee!” 

“ Not so,” answered Pianalla; “ for it is better that he 
should know that you are no more, than exist in uncer¬ 
tainty as to your real fate. If your doom be indeed at 
hand-” 

“ It is! it is!” ejaculated Faust, wildly. 

“ Then must it be my painful duty to acquaint him with 


your decease,” observed Otto; “ and that sad task will I 
accomplish in a manner which shall encourage no evil 
suspicion in his mind.” 

“ And this you promise solemnly to a man whom you 
may regard as upon his death-bed ?” said Faust, his voice 
now becoming hollow and unearthly. 

“ I swear to act as I have declared!” replied Otto, 

‘^’Tis we5. And now one more questionDoes the 
Archduke curse my name for the treachery of which I 
was guilty ? Does the Archduchess speak of me with 
loathing and abhorrence ?” 

“ Oh ! no—no—far from that /” exclaimed Otto. “ The 
Archduchess was too much rejoiced that the mystery of 
the Chamber of the Cradle should have been cleared up, 
to think of uttering reproaches against you ! She has 
since been able embrace her daughter withont the dis¬ 
tressing idea of loving the child of other parents better 
than her own offspring. Moreover, she and her noble 
husband possess generous and f orgiving hearts ; and they 
even sought and obtained the mercy of the Emperor in 
behalf of tho surviving physician who was implicated in 
the fraud. The nurse died of the plague; but Doctor 
Lutzen oonfessed all, and was punished only by banish¬ 
ment from the imperial dominions for ever.” 

“ I am satisfied with all you have done,” said Faust. 
“ You have been a generous friend to the most wretched 
of men;—but, then, you yourself are all that human 
virtue and mortal goodness can possibly be! We must 
now separate, Otto; for I would pass the last few hours 
of my existence alone. For this night shall I trespass 
on your hospitality; and to-morrow-” 

The wretched man could say no more: he suddenly 
became convulsed with grief—overwhelmed with de¬ 
spair. 

Vainly did the artist seek to console him ;—alas! there 
was no solace for Satan’s Own! 

Faust pointed imperatively and earnestly towards the 
door: the artist understood the meaning of the doomed 
one, and retired with a heavy heart. 

Throughout that awful night Otto Pianalla never 
ceased to pray 1 


EPILOGUE. 

It was the hour of sunrise. 

Two form^ stood upon the summit of Mount Vesuvius, 
from the depths of whose crater rose a black and dense 
smoke. 

Those beings were the Demon and Faust . 

The fiend’s countenance was no longer tinged with an 
air of melancholy; neither was it marked by that 
lurking expression of mingled contempt and irony whioh 
had so often characterised him when he was his victim's 
slave. 

His face was now appalling to behold—for every feature 
was invested with the terrors of hell. The eyes appeared 
to burn, and to shoot forth lightning glances ; the triumph 
of infernal despotism sate on his haughty brow ; and his 
lips were curled with a malignity which denoted how in¬ 
veterate was his hate towards the seed of woman! 

Faust shrank in horror from the dread countenanoe 
which was now turned npon him; and every chord in his 
heart vibrated as if those fibres were about to crack and 
burst, when the awful voice of the Demon rolled like 
thunder upon his ears. 

“ The moment is approaching, Faust,” said the Demon, 
in that dreadful tempest-tone, “ when I shall bear thee as 
a victim to those realms which thou didst once visit as a 
spectator. But ere I take thee thither, listen to the last 
words that will ever fall on thy mortal ears. Thinkest 
thou that I was duped by thine attempt to cheat me of thy 
son ? thinkest thou that I made myself so completely thy 
slave as to avert mine eyes, at thy command, from the 
deeds which thou soughtest to achieve in secret P Oh ! 
no—it was thou, poor mortal, who was the dupe! Thy 
miserable expedient of the Chamber of the Cradle was 
known to mo from the first; and I laughed at that pre¬ 
sumption which soared to outwit Satan! But there lives 
one man whose virtues I ever loathed, whose enterprising 
spirit I ever feared ;—and that man is Otto Pianalla. I 
sought to make him mine—I endeavoured to cast my 
chains around him ! When he was on the point of star¬ 
vation, I appeared to him in human form, and gave him 
gold—requiring at the same time a service at his hands; 
for well did I know that his proud spirit would not ac¬ 
cept the purse of charity. I hoped that so sadden a tran¬ 
sition from bitterest poverty to comparative affluence 
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would undermine his integrity, and plunge him into the I 
paths of pleasure. But it sometimes happens in the world 
that the gifts of Satan are used against himself, and that 
the temptations of hell only serve to strengthen the 
human mind in virtue. Such was the case with Otto 
Pianallaiand the gold that I gave him was rendered, 
by a higher power which I dare not name, the element 
of his prosperity and happiness. Thus were the weapons 
with which I fought, turned, when they fell in virtuous 
hands, against myself!” 

“ And Otto has succeeded in saving my son from thine 
accursed grasp I’* almost shrieked Faust, as he averted 
his head in dismay from the terrible countenance of the 
Demon. 

“ Yes —hehos succeeded/ 1 answered the fiend, bitterly; 

“ but not without a desperate struggle on my part to re¬ 
tain my hold on the youth whom you—his father—made 
over to me even ere he was born 1 I threw the virtuous 
Otto in the way of Lucreza Borgia—but in vain :—I sought 
to impede his journey to the summit of Mount Ararat— 
but in vain. Vainly also did I cast him into the power 
of Lucreza in the isle of Lissa—vainly did I make her my 
instrument to plunge him into a dungeon of so terrible a 
nature that if he would have ever yielded to my tempta¬ 
tions, it was there—it was then! But vainly, I say, did 
I do all this: Otto has escaped me—and never, never 
more may my influence be turned against his happiness 
or his integrity!” 

“ And wherefore tell me all this ?” asked Faust, scarcely 
knowing what he said, so appalling were the fears which 
oppressed him. 

“ To show thee, miserable wretch that thou art!” cried 
the fiend, in a dreadful tone—'“ to show thee that Heaven 
never deserts those who implicitly and earnestly put their 
faith in its power,—to show thee that there was even 
hope for such as thou, had thine heart been courageous 
enough to trust in Him whom I dare not name! Yes- 
let me embitter the last few moments of thy miserable 
life, by teaching thee that thou hast voluntarily made 
thyself mine I For hadst thou listened to the advice of 
Otto Pianalla—hadst thou, even yester-night, followed 
his counsel, and sought the altar,—thinkest thou I should 
have dared to drag thee thence ? No—no; powerful as I 
am, there is One before whose shrine even Satan quails 
and trembles!” 

“ What is it that you tell me?” exclaimed Faust, in a 
tone of the wildest agony : “ was there indeed hope for 
me P Oh! wretch—-wretch that I am !” 

“ Yes—there was hope ; for the mercy of Him is infi¬ 
nite/* returned the Demon, greedily gloating on the 
agonies of the miserable mortal whom he had so success¬ 
fully ensnared in his toils. “ But now it is too late; and 
hell yawns to receive you. For never will it have yet 
opened its hideous jaws to swallow up a more fearful 
sinner t To suit thy wayward purposes—to minister to 
thy passions, what misery has been accomplished—what 
myriads of lives have been sacrificed. When from the 
heights of the Brocken I raised, at thy command, the 
fearful tempest which desolated the provinces of thoElbe, 
thousands and thousands of poor innocent beings were 
ruined by that dread visitation. Their crops were de¬ 
stroyed—their flocks and herds swept away—their cot¬ 
tages levelled with the ground. Again it was thy wish to 
visit hell at a time when all its fires were raging with the 
utmost fury ; and, in obedience to thy wish, the horrors 
of my kingdom were so enhanced that the flames poured 
forth from the bowels of this very mountain. That erup¬ 


tion was caused by thee! Again, how many millions ■ 
been cut off by that plague which, in obedience to 
will, was evoked from the east, to which its ravag 
would have been confined but for thy command! And, 
lastly, art thou not the murderer of thine own wife—the 
woman who loved thee so tenderly and so well?" 

“ Spare me—spare me 1” cried Faust, clasping his , 
hands together. “ Oh! that I had perished—or she had i 
died—ere that fatal day when ” 

“ And she would have died long years ago/' interrupted 
the Demon ; “ yes, died by the hand of your paramour, 
Ida, had not Otto Pianalla saved her by an antidote 
against the poison prepared for her!” 

“ What, hast thou ever saved a human life1” ex- 1 
claimed Faust: “Oh! then, thou art not without 
mercy I*' 

“ Never-never, since my Fall, did I know what mercy 
was,” answered the Demon, with fearful emphasis. 

“ Think not that I saved your wife then through such a 
motive! Nobut I foresaw, limited as my powers of i 
reading the future are, that your career was of such a | 
nature as to involve the death of her who loved the a 
best and most sincerely! For that I saved Theresa,— 
saved her only that she might die through thy misdeeds, 
and thus complete the black catalogue of thy crimes ! M 

“O fiend, ten thousand times accursed,” shrieked 
Faust, wildly; “ too well have all your horrible designs 
succeeded!” 

“Ah! wretched mortal/’exclaimed the Demon, with 
sovereign Bcorn, “ how mean—how miserable—how petty 
have all thy machinations proved in comparison with 
mine! And how inconsistent has thy conduct been! 
When thou wast snatched from the durgeon of Witten¬ 
berg twenty-four years ago, thou wouldn't not snffer me 
to kill thine enemy the Chief Judge;—but thou didst 
order me to appear in a frightful shape before him, and 
enjoin him never more to molest thee! Yet didst thou 
prove the means of putting his son to death—his son, who 
never injured thee! Ana afterwards, thou—who didst ‘ 
scruple at the first to slay the unjust magistrate that 
would have sent thee to a scaffold,—thou was the cause > 
of bringing whirlwind, volcanic eruption, and plague l 
upon innocent millions ! Oh ! I am disgusted with thine ! 
inconsistencies;—and now shall I make thee mine!” 

“Spare me—in mercy spare me awhile!” cried Faust, 
falling upon his knees before the Demon. “Oh! drag 
me not away from that world on which the sun now 
I shines so brightly ! If I am thine for all eternity, then 
grant me a few more years of life upon this earth! What 
is the boon I ask ? It is the same as if the whole ocean 
did belong to thee, and thou wast to lose a single drop of 
those boundless waters ! Oh ! grant me a year—a month 
—a week—another day—another honr! ” * 

“ The measure of thy guilt is full,” exclaimed the fiend; 

“ for now thou dost kneel to Satan!” 

“ Mercy—oh! mercy !” cried Faust, as the Demon ad¬ 
vanced to seize him : “ an hour—a few minutes—and I 
am thine!” 

“Thou art mine now!” thundered the fiend, casting 
his arms around the shrieking victim. 

At the same moment a glow of lurid flame shot u*j 
wards from the depths of the craterthe scorching lav 
boiled over the sides of the mountain;—Vesuvius rocke* 
with the earthquake which shook it to its very base 
and the air was rent by the screams of the wretched bein 
whom Satan hurled headlong into the bosom of th 
volcano. 


THE END. 
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PROLOGUE. 

It was the month of January, 1516. 

The night was dark and tempestuous;—the thunder 
growled around;—the lightning flashed at short inter* 
valsand the wind swept furiously along, in sudden and 
fitful gusts. 

The streams of the great Black Forest of Germany 
bubbled in playful melody no more, but rushed on witn 
deafening din, mingling their torrent-roar with the 
wild creaking of the huge oaks, the rustling of the firs, 
the howling of the affrighted wolves, and the hollow 
voices of the storm. 

The dense black clouds were driven restlessly athwart 
the sky; and when the vivid lightning gleamed forth 
with rapid and eccentric glare, it seemed as if the dark 
jaws of some hideous monster, floating high above, 
opened to vomit flame. 

And as the abrupt but furious gusts of wind swept 
through the forest they raised strange echoes—as if the 
impervious mazes of that mighty wood were the abode of 
hideous fiends and evil spirits, who responded in shrieks, 
moans, and lamentations, to the fearful din of the tern* 
pest. 

It was indeed an appalling sight i 

An old—old man sat in his little cottage on the verge 
of the Black Forest. 

He had numbered ninety years: his head was com¬ 
pletely bald—his mouth was toothless—his long beard 
was white as snow—and his limbs were feeble ana trem¬ 
bling. 

He was alone in the world: his wife—his children—his 
grand-children—all his relations, in fine, save one —had 
preceded him on that long last voyage from which no 
traveller returns. 

And that one was a. grand-daughter—a beauteous girl' 
of sixteen, who had hitherto been his solace and his com¬ 
fort, but who had suddenly disappeared—he knew not 
how—a few days previously to the time when we discover 
him seated thus lonely in his poor cottage. 

But perhaps she also was dead P An accident might 
have snatched her away from him, and sent her spirit to 
join those of her father and mother, her sisters, and her 
brothers, whom a terrible pestilence—the Bloch Death— 
hurried to the tomb a few years before ? 

No: the old man could not believe that his darling 
grand-daughter was no more—for he had sought her 
throughout the neighbouring district of the Black 
Forest, and not a trace of her was to be seen. Had she 
fallen down a precipice, or perished by the ruthless 
murderer’s hand, he would have discovered her mangled 
corpse: had she become the prey of the ravenous wolves, 
certain signs of her fate would have doubtless somewhere 
appeared. 

The sad—the chilling conviction therefore went to the 
old man’s heart, that the only being left to solace him on 
earth, had deserted him; and his spirit was bowed down 
in despair. 

Who now would prepare his food, while he tended his 
little flock P who was there to collect the dry branches 
in the forest, for the winter’s fuel, while the aged shep¬ 
herd watched a few sheep that he possessed P who would 
now spin him warm clothing to protect his weak and 
trembling limbs ? 


“Oh! Agnes,” he murmured, in a tone indicative of a 
breaking heart, “ how couldst thou have thus abandoned 
me ? Didst thou quit the old man to follow some youth¬ 
ful lover, who will buoy thee up with bright hopes, and 
then deceive thee? O Agnes—my darling! hast thou 
left me to perish without a soul to close my eyes ?” 

It was painful how that aged shepherd wept. 

Suddenly a loud knock at the door of the cottage 
aroused him from his painful reverie; and he- hastened, 
as fast as his trembling limbs would permit him, to an¬ 
swer the summons. 

He opened the door; and a tall man, apparently about 
forty years of age, entered the humble dwelling. His 
light hair would have been magnificeut indeed, were it 
not sorely neglected; his blue eyes were naturally fine 
and intelligent, but fearful now to meet, so wild and 
wandering were their glances;—his form was tall and 
admirably symmetrical, but prematurely bowed by the 
weight of sorrow;—and his attire was of costly material, 
but indicative of inattention even more than it was 
travel-soiled. 

The old man closed the door, and courteously drew a 
stool near the fire for the stranger who had sought in his 
cottage a refuge against the fury of the storm. 

He also placed food before him: but the stranger 
touched it not—horror and dismay appearing to have 
taken possession of his soul. 

Suddenly the thunder, which had hitherto growled at 
a distance, burst above the humble abode; and the wind 
swept by with so violent a gust, that it shook the little 
tenement to its foundation, and filled the neighbouring 
forest with strange, unearthly noises. 

Then the countenance of the stranger expressed such 
ineffable horror, amounting to a fearful agony, that the 
old man was alarmed, ana stretched out his hand to 
grasp a crucifix that hung over the chimney-piece: but 
his mysterious guest made a forbidding sign of so much 
earnestness, mingled with such proud authority, that 
the aged shepherd sank back into his seat without touch¬ 
ing the sacred symbol. 

The roar of the thunder past—the shrieking, whistling, 
gushing wind became temporarily lulled into low moans 
and subdued lamentations amidst the mazes of the Black 
Forest;—and the stranger grew more composed. 

“ Dost thou tremble at the storm ?” inquired the old 
man. 

“ I am unhappy,” was the evasive and somewhat im- 

atient reply. “ Seek not to know more of me—beware 

ow you question me. But you, old man, are you happy P 
The traces of care seem to mingle with the wrinkles of 
age upon your brow.” 

The shepherd narrated, in brief and touching terms, 
the unaccountable disappearance of his much-loved 
grand-daughter Agnes. 

The stranger listened abstractedly at first; but after¬ 
wards he appeared to reflect profoundly for several 
minutes. 

“ Your lot is a wretched one, old man,” he said, at 
length: “if you live a few years longer, that period 
must be passed in solitude and cheerlessness;—if you 
suddenly fall ill, you must die the lingering death of 
famine, without a soul to place a morsel of food, or the 
cooling cup to your lips;—and when you shall be no 
more, who will follow you to the grave ? There are no 
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habitations nigh: the nearest village is haif-a-day’s 
journey distantand ere the peasants of that hamlet or 
some passing traveller might discover that the inmate of 
this hnt had breathed his last, the wolves from the forest 
would have entered and mangled your corpse.” 

“ Talk not thus!” cried the old man, with a visible 
shudder: then, darting a lialf-territicd, half-curious 
glance at his guest, he said, “ But who are yon that 
speak in this awful strain—this warning voice ?” 

Again the thunder rolled, with crashing sound above 
the cottage; and once more tho wind swept by, laden, as 
it seemed, with the shrieks and groans of human beings 
in the agonieR of death. 

The stranger maintained a certain degree of composure 
only by means of a desperate effort; but he could not 
altogether subdue a wild flashing of the eyes and a 
ghastly change of the countenance—signs of a profoundly- 
felt terror. 

“ Again, I say, ask me not who I am 1” he exclaimed, 
when the thunder and the gust had passed. “ My soul 
recoils from the bare idea of pronouncing my own 
accursed name! But—unhappy as you see me—crushed, 
overwhelmed with deep affliction as you behold me— 
anxious, but unable, to repent for the past as I am, and 
filled with appalling dread for the future as I now pro- 
claim myself to be—still is my power far, far beyond that 
limit which hems mortal energies within so small a 
sphere. Speak, old man—wouldst thou change thy con¬ 
dition ? For to me—and to me alone of all human beings 
—belong the means of giving thee new life—of bestowing 
upon thee the vigour of youth—of rendering that stoop¬ 
ing frame upright and strong—of restoring fire to those 
glazing eyes, and beauty to that wrinkled, sunken, 
withered countenance, of endowing thee, in a word, with 
a fresh tenure of existence, and making that existence 
sweet by the aid of treasures so vast that no extravagance 
can dissipate them 1” 

A strong though indefinite dread assailed the old man 
as this astounding proffer was rapidly opened, in all its 
alluring details, to his mind;—and various images of 
terror presented themselves to his imagiuation;—but 
these feelings were almost immediately dominated by a 
wild and ardent hope, which became the more attractive 
and exciting in proportion as a rapid glanoe at his helpless, 
wretched, deserted condition led him to survey the con¬ 
trast between what he theu was, and what, if the stranger 
spoke truly, he might so soon become. 

The stranger saw that he had made the desired im¬ 
pression and he continued thus 

‘‘ Give but your assent, old man,—and not only will I 
render thee young, handsome, and wealthy; but I will 
endow thy mind with an intelligence to match that proud 
position. Thou shalt go forth into the world to enjoy 
all those pleasures—those delights—and those luxuries, 
the names of which are even now scarcely known to thee !” 

“ And what is the price of this glorious boon ?” asked 
the old man, trembling with mingled joy and terror 
throughout every limb. 

“ There are two conditions,” answered the stranger, in 
a low, mysterious tone. “ The first is, that you become 
the oompanion of my wanderings for one year and a half 
from the present time—until the hour of sunset on the 
30th of July, 1517—when we must part for ever,—you to 
go whithersoever your inclinations may gnide you—and 

I-But of that , no matter!” he added, nastily, with a 

sudden motion, as if of deep mental agony, and with 
wildly flashing eyes. 

The old man shrank back in dismay from his mys¬ 
terious guest: the thunder rolled again—the rude gust 
swept fiercely by—the dark forest rustled awfully—and 
the stranger s torturing feelings were evidently prolonged 
by the voices of the storm. 

A pause ensued; and the silence was at length broken 
by the old man, who said, iu a hollow aud tremulous 
tone, ‘ ‘ To the first oondition 1 would willingly accede. 
But the second ?” 

“That von prey upon the human raoe, whom I hate— 
because of all the world I alone am so deeply, so terribly 
accurst!” was the ominously fearful yet only dimly sig¬ 
nificant reply. 

The old man shook his head—scarcely comprehending 
the words of his guest, and yet daring not to ask to be 
mere enlightened. 

“ Listen!” said the stranger, in a hasty, but impressive 
voice. “ I require a companion—one who has no human 
ties, and who will minister to my caprices,—who will 
devote himself wholly and solely to watch me in my dark 
hours, and endeavour to recall me back to enjoyment 
and pleasure,—who, when he shall be acquainted with 


my power, will devise new means in which to exercise it 
for the purpose of conjuring up those scenes of enchant¬ 
ment and delight that may for a season win me away 
from thought. Such a companion do I need for a period 
of one year and a half; and you arc, of all men, the best 
suited to my design. But the Spirit whom I must invoke 
to effect the promised change in thee, and by whose aid 
you can bo given back to youth and comeliness, will 
demand some fearful sacrifice at your hands. And the 
nature of that sacrifice—the nature of the condition to be 
imposed—I can well divine!” 

“ Name the sacrifice—name the condition !” cried the 
old man, eagerly. “ I am so miserable—so spirit-broken 
—so totally without hope in this world, that I greedily 
long to enter upon that new existence which you promise 
me! Say, then—what is the condition ?” 

“ That you prey upon the human race, whom ho hates 
as well as I,” answered the stranger. 

‘‘Again those awful words!” ejaculated the old mau, 
casting trembling glanpes around him. 

“ Yes—again those words!” echoed the mysterious 
guest; lookiug with his fierce, burning eyes into the 
glazed orbs of the aged shepherd. “ And now learn their 
import!” he continued, in a solemn tone. ‘‘Knowest, 
thou not that, there is a belief in many parts of our 
native land, that at particular seasons certain doomed 
men throw off the human shape, and take that of raven¬ 
ous wolves ?” 

“ Oh 1 yes—yea—I have indeed heard of those strange 
legends in which the Wehr-Wolf is represented in such 
appalling colours 1” exclaimed the ola man, a terrible 
suspicion crossing his mind. “ 'Tis said that at sunset 
on the last day of every month the mortal to whom be¬ 
longs the destiny of the Wehr-Wolf, most change his 
natural form for that of the savage animal; in which 
horrible shape he must remain until the moment when 
the morrow’s sun dawns upon the earth.” 

“ The legend that told thee this, spoke truly,*’ said the 
stranger. r< And now dost thou comprehend the condition 
which must be imposed upon thee ?” 

“1 do—I do!” murmured the old man, with a fearful 
shudder. “ But he who accepts that condition makes a 
compact with the Evil One, and thereby endangers his 
immortal soul 1” 

“ Not so,” was the reply. “ There is naught involvod 

in this oondition which-But hesitate not,” added the 

stranger, hastily: “ 1 have not time to waste in bandying 
words. Consider all I offer you: in another hour you 
shall be another man!” 

I accept the boon—and on the conditions stipulated! ” 
exclaimed the shepherd. 

“ ’Tis well, Wagner-” 

“What! you know my namel” cried the old mau. 
“ And yet, meseem, 1 did not mention it to thee.” 

” Cnnst thou not already perceive that 1 am no common 
mortal?” demanded the stranger, bitterly. ‘‘Aud who 
I am—and whence I derive my power,—all, all shall he 
revealed to thee so soon as the bond is formed that must 
link us for eighteen months together! In the meantime, 
await me here!” 

Aud the mysterious stranger quitted the cottage 
abruptly, and plunged into the depths of the Black 
Forest. 

One hour elapsed ero he returned,—one mortal hour, 
during which Wagner sat bowed over his miserably 
soanty fire, dreaming of pleasure—youth—riches—and 
enjoyment i—converting, in imagination, the myriad 
sparks which shone upon the extinguishing embers into 
piles of gold,—and allowing his now uncurbed fancy to 
change the one single room of the wretched hovel into a 
splendid saloon, surrounded by resplendent mirrors and 
costly hangings.—while the untasted fare spread for the 
stranger on the rude fir-table, became transformed, in 
his idea, into a magnificent banquet laid out on a board 
glittering with plate, lustrous with innumerable lamps, 
aud surrounded by an atmosphere fragrant with the 
most exquisite perfumes ? 

The return of the stranger awoke the old man from 
this charming dream, during which he had never once 
thought of the conditions whereby he was to purchase 
the complete realization of the vision. 

‘♦OhI what a glorious reverie you have dissipated!” 
exclaimed Wagner. “Fulfil but one tenth part of that 
delightful dream-” 

“ I will fulfil it all!” interrupted tho stranger; theu, 
producing a small phial from the bosom of his doublet, 
he said, “ Drink !' r 

The old man seized the bottle, and greedily draiuotl it 
to the dreg?. 
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He immediately fell back upon the seat, ia a state of 
complete lethargy. . _ _ 

But it lasted not for many mmutes; ana when lie 
awoke again, he experienced new and extraordinary sen¬ 
sations. His limbs were vigorous—his form was upright 
as an arrow—hw eyes, for many years dim and failing, 
seemed gifted with the sight of an eagle—ki3 head was 
warm with a natural covering—not a wrinkle remained 
upon his brow nor on his cheeks—and, as he smiled with 
mingled wonderment and delight, the parting lips re¬ 
vealed a set of brilliant teeth. And it seemed, too, as if 
by one magie touch, the long-failing tree of his intellect 
had suddenly burst into full foliage; and every cell of 
his brain was instantaneously stored with an amount of 
knowledge, the accumulation of which stunned him for 
an instant, and in the next appeared as familiar to him 
as if he had never been without it. 

“ Oh I great and powerful being, whosoever thou art I” 
exclaimed Wagner, iu the full melodious voice of a young 
ir^qrj of twenty-one, “ how can 1 manifest to thee my deep 
—my boundless gratitude for this boon which thou hast 
conferred upon me ?” , ,, 

“ By thinking no more of thy lost grand-cliild Agnes, 
but by preparing to follow me whither I shall now lead 
thee,” replied the stranger. # 

“Command met I am ready to obey in all things, 

cried Wagner. “ But one word ere wo set forth-who 

art thon, wondrous man ?” 

“ Henceforth I have no secrets from thee, Wagner,* 
was the answer, while the stranger’s eyes gleamed with 
unearthly lustre j then, bending forward, he whispered a 
few words in the other’s ear. 

Wagner started with a cold and fearful shudder as if 
at some appalling announcement; but he uttered not a 
word of reply—for his master beckoned him imperiously 
away from the humble cottage. 

CHAPTER I. 

THU DEATH-BED.—THE OATH.—THE LAST 
INJUNCTIONS. 

Our. talc commences in the middle of the month of 
November, 1520, and at the hour of midnight. 

In a magnificently-furnished chamber, belonging to 
one of the largest mansions of Florence, a nobleman lay 
at the point of death. 

The light of the lamp suspended to the ceiling played 
upon the ghastly countenance of the dying man, the 
>tern expression of whose features was not even mitigated 
by the fears and uncertainties attendant on the hour of 
dissolution. 

He was about forty-eight years of age, and had evi¬ 
dently been wondrous handsome in his youth; for though 
the frightful pallor of daath was already upon bis 
cheeks, and the fire of his large black eyes was dimmed 
with the ravages of a long-endured disease^ still the 
faultless outlines of the aquiline profile remained unim¬ 
paired. 

The most superficial observer might have read the 
aristocratic pride of his soul in the haughty curl of his 
short upper lip,—the harshness of his domineering cha¬ 
racter in the lines that marked his forehead,—and the 
cruel sternness of bis disposition iu the expression of his 
entire countenance. 

Without absolutely scowling as he lay on that bed of 
death, his features were characterized by an inexorable 
severity which seemed to deuofce the predominant influ¬ 
ence of some intense passion—some evil sentiment deeply 
rooted in his miud. 

Two persons leant over the couch to which death was 
so rapidly a roachiug. 

One was a lady of about twenty-five: the other was a 
youth of nineteen. 

The former wn eminently beautiful: “but her counte¬ 
nance was marked with much of that severity—that 
determination—and even of that sternness which cha¬ 
racterised the dying nobleman. Indeed, a single glance 
was sufficient to show that they stood in the close re¬ 
lationship of father and daughter. 

Her long, black, glossy hair now hung dishevelled 
over the shoulders that were left partially bare byAbe 
hastily negligence with which she bad. thrown on a loose 
wrapper:—and those shoulders were of the most dazzling 
whiteness. 

The wrapper was confined by a broad band at *the 
waist; and the slight drapery set off, rather than con¬ 
cealed, the rich contours of a form of matured but admir¬ 
able symmetry. 

Tall, graceful, and tlegant, she united easy motion 


with flue proportion; thus possessing the lightness of 
the Sylph and the luxuriant fulness of the Hebe. 

Her countenance was alike expressive of intellectuality 
and strong passions. Her large black eyes were full of 
fire; and their glances seemed to penetrate the soul. 
Her nose, of the fine aquiline development,—her lips, 
narrow, but red and pouting, with the upper one short 
and slightly projecting over the lower, and her small, 
delicately rounded chin, indicated both decision and sen¬ 
suality : but the insolent gaze of the libertine would have 
quailed beneath the look of sovereign hauteur which 
flashed from those brilliant eagle eyes. 

In a word, she appeared to be a woman well adapted 
to command the admiration—receive the homage—excite 
the passions—and yet repel the insolence of the opposite 
sex. 

But those appearances were to some degree deceitful:^ 
for never was homage offered to her—never was she' 
courted nor flattered. 

Ten years previously to the time of which we are writ¬ 
ing—and when she was only fifteen—the death of her 
mother, under strange and mysterious circumstances, as 
it was generally reported, made such a terrible impression 
on her mind, that she hovered for months on the verge 
of dissolution; and when the physician who attended 
upon he£ communicated to her father the fact that her 
life wag at length beyond danger, that assurance was 
followed by the Bad and startling declaration, that she 
had for ever lost the sense of hearing and the power of 
speech. 

No wonder, then, that homage was never paid nor 
adulation offered to Nisida—the deaf and dumb daughter 
of the proud Count of Riverola! 

Those who were intimate with this family ere the 
occurrence of that sad event,—especially the physician. 
Dr. Duras, who had attended upon the mother in her 
last moments, and on the daughter during her illness,— 
declared that, up to the period when the malady assailed 
her, Nisida was a sweet, amiable, and retiring girl; but 
she had evidently been fearfully changed by the terrible 
affliction which that malady left behind. For if she 
could no longer express herself in words, her eyes darted 
lightnings upon tne unhappy menials who hau the mis¬ 
fortune to incur her displeasure; and her lips would 
quiver with the violence of concentrated passions, at the 
most trifling neglect or error of which the female depen¬ 
dants immediately attached to her own person might 
happen to be guilty. 

Towards her father she often manifested a strange 
ebullition of anger—bordering even on inveterate spite, 
when he offended her; and yet, singular though it were, 
the Count was devotedly attached to his daughter. He 
frequently declared that, afflicted as she was, he was 
proud of her; for he was wont to behold in her flashing 
eyes—her curling lip—and her haughty air, the reflection 
of his own proud—his own inexorable spirit. 

The youth of nineteen to whom we have alluded, waa 
Nisida r s brother; and much as the father appeared to 
dote upon the daughter, was the son proportionately dis¬ 
liked by that stern and despotic man. ' 

Perhaps this want of affection—or rather this complete 
aversion—on the part of the Count of Riverola towards 
the young Francisco, owed its origin to the total dis¬ 
crepancy of character existing between the father and 
son. Francisco was as amiable, generous hearted, frank, 
and agreeable as his sire was austere, stern, reserved, 
and tyrannical. The youth was also unlike his father 
in personal appearance, his hair being of a rich brown, 
his eyes of a soft blue, and the general expression of his 
couutenance indicating the fairest and most endearing 
qualities which can possibly characterize human nature. 

We must, however, observe, beforo we pursue our 
narrative, that Nisida imitated not her father in her 
oonduct towards Francisco;—for she loved him—she 
loved him with the most ardent affection—such an affec¬ 
tion as a sister seldom manifests towards a brother. It 
was rather the attachment of a mother for her child; 
inasmuch as Nisida studied all his comforts—watched 
over him, as it were, with the tenderest solicitude— was 
happy when he was present—melancholy when he was 
absent,—and seemed to be constantly racking her imagi¬ 
nation to devise new means to afford him pleasure. 

To treat Francisco with the least neglect was to arouse 
the wrath of a Fury in the breast of Nisida; and every 
unkind look which the Count inflicted upou his son, was 
sure, if perceived by the daughter, to evoke the terrible 
lightnings of her brilliant eyes. 

Such were the three persons whom we have thus 
minutely described to our readers. 
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The Count had been ill for some weeks at the time 
when this chapter opens; but on the night which marks 
that commencement) Dr. Doras had deemed it his duty 
to warn the nobleman that he had not many hours to 
live. 

The dying man had accordingly desired that his 
children might be summoned; and when they entered 
the apartment, the physician and the priest were re¬ 
quested to withdraw. 

Francisco now stood on one side of the bed, and Nisida 
on the other; while the Count oollected his remaining 
strength to address his last injunctions to his son. 

“ Francisco,” he said, in a cold tone, “I have little 
inclination to speak at any great length; but the words 
I am about to utter are solemnly important. I believe 
yon entertain the most sincere and earnest faith in that 
symbol which now lies beneath your hand!’* 

“This crucifix!” ejaculated the young man; “Oh! 
yes, my dear father—it is the emblem of that faith whioh 
teaches us how to live and die.” 

“ Then take it up—press it to your lips—and swear to 
obey the instructions which I am about to give you,” 
said the Count. 

Francisco did as he was desired; and, although tears 
were streaming from his eyes, he exclaimed, in an em¬ 
phatic manner, “ I swear most solemnly to fulfil your 
commands, my dear father—so confident am I that you 
will enjoin nothing that involves aught dishonourable!” 

“ Spare your qualifications,” cried the Count, sternly: 
“and swear without reserve—or expect my dying curse, 
rather than my blessing.” 

“Ah! my dear father,” ejaculated the youth, with 
intense anguish of soul; “ talk not of so dreadful a thing 
as bequeathing me your dying curse! I swear to fulfil 
your injunctions—without reserve!” 

And he kissed the holy symbol. 

“Yon act wisely,” said the Count, fixing liis glazing 
eyes upon the handsome countenance of the young man, 
who now awaited in breathless suspense, a communica¬ 
tion thus solemnly prefaced. “ This key,” continued the 
nobleman, taking one from beneath his pillow as he 
spoke, “belongs to the door in yonder corner of the 
apartment.” 

“That door which is never opened!” exclaimed 
Francisco, casting an anxious glance in the direction 
indicated. 

“ Who told you that the door was never opened ?” de¬ 
manded the Count, sternly. 

“I have heard the servants remark-” began the 

youth, in a timid but still frank and candid manner. 

“ Then, when I am no more, see that you put an end 
to such impertinent gossiping,” said the nobleman, im¬ 
patiently ; “ and you will be the better convinced of the 
propriety of thus acting as soon as you have learnt the 
nature of my. injunctions. That door,” he continued, 
“ communicates with a small closet, which is accessible 
by no other means. Now my wish—my command is 
this:—Upon the day of your marriage, whenever such 
an event may occur—and I suppose you do not intend to 
remain unwedded all your life—I enjoin you to open the 
door of that closet. You must be accompanied by your 
bride—and by no other living soul. I also desire that 
this may be done with the least possible delay after the 
matrimonial ceremony,—the very day—the very morning 
—within the very hour after you quit the church. That 
closet contains the means of elucidating a mystery pro¬ 
foundly connected with me—with you—with the family, 
—a mystery, the development of which may prove of in¬ 
calculable service alike to yourself and to her who may 
Bhare your title and vour wealth. But should you never 
marry, then must the closet remain unvisited by you; 
nor need you trouble yourself concerning the eventual 
discovery of the secret which contains, by any persons 
into whose hands the mansion may fall at your death. 
It is also my wish that your sister should remain in com¬ 
plete ignorance of the instructions I am now giving you. 
Alas! poor girl—she cannot hear the words which fall 
from my lips: neither shall you communicate their im¬ 
port to her by writing, nor by the language of the fingers. 
And remember that while I bestow upon you my blessing 
—my dying blessing,—may that blessing become a 
withering curse—the curse of hell upon you—if in any 
way you violate one tittle of the injunctions which 1 
have now given you.” 

“My dearest father,” replied the weeping youth, who 
had listened with the most profound attention to these 
extraordinary commands; “I would not for worlds act 
contrary to your wishes. Singular as they appear to 
me, they shall be fulfilled to the very letter.” 


He received from his father’s hands the mysterious 
key, whioh he secured about his person. 

“ You will find,” resumed the Count, after a brief 
pause, ** that I have left the whole of my property to 
you. At the same time my will specifics certain c men¬ 
tions relative to your sister Nisida, for whom I have 
made due provision only in the case—whioh is, alas! 
almost in defiance of every hope!—of her recovery from 
that dreadful affliction which renders her so completely 
dependent upon your kindness.” 

“ Dearest lather, you know how sincerely I am attached 
to my sister—how devoted she is to me-” 

“ Enough—enough!” cried the Count: and, overcome 
by the efforts he had made to deliver his last injunctions, 
he fell back insensible on his pillow. 

Nisida. who had retained her face buried in her hands 
during tne whole time occupied in the above conversa¬ 
tion, happened to look up at that moment: and per¬ 
ceiving the condition of her father, she made a hasty 
sign to Francisco to summon the physician and the 
priest from the room to which they had retired. 

This commission was speedily executed; and in a few 


minutes the physician and the priest were once more by 
the side of the dying noble. 

But the instant that Dr. Duras—who was a venerable 
looking man of about sixty years of age—approached the 
bed, he darted, unseen by Francisco, a glance of earnest 
inquiry towards Nisida, who responded by one of pro¬ 
found meaning, shaking her head gently, but in a 
manner expressive of deep melancholy, at the same 
time. • 

The physician appeared to be astonished at the nega¬ 
tive thus conveyed by the beautiful mute; and he even 
manifested a sign of angry impatience. 

But Nisida threw upon him a look of so imploring a 
nature, that his temporary vexation yielded to a feeling 
of immense oommiseration for that afflicted creature; 
and he gave her to understand by another rapid glance, 
that her prayer was accorded. 

This interchange of signs of such deep mystery scarcely 
occupied a moment, and was altogether unobserved by 
Francisco. 

Doctor Duras proceeded to administer restoratives to 
the dying nobleman—but in vain! 

The Count had fallen into a lethargic stupor, which 
lasted until four in the morning, when his spirit passed 
gently away. 

The moment Francisco and Nisida became aware that 
they were orphans, they threw themselves into each 
other’s arms, and renewed by that tender embrace the 
tacit compact of sincere affection which had ever existed 
between them. 

Francisco’s tears flowed freely: but Nisida did not 
weep! 

A strange—an almost portentous light shone in her 
brilliant black eyes; and though tha$ wild gleaming 
denoted powerful emotion, yet it shed no lustre upon the 
unfathomable depths of her soul—afforded no clue to the 
real nature of those agitated feelings. 

Suddenly withdrawing himself from his sister’s arms, 
Francisco conveyed to her by the language of the fingers 
the following tender sentiment“ You have lost a 
father, beloved Nisida, but you have a devoted and affec¬ 
tionate brother left to you. 

And Nisida replied, through the same medium, “ Your 
happiness, dearest brother, has ever been my only study 
—and shall continue so.” 

The physician and Father Marco, the priest, now ad¬ 
vanced, and taking the brother and sister by the hands, 
led them from the chamber of death. 

“ Kind friends,” said Francisco, now Count of Riverola, 
“ I understand you. You would withdraw my sister 
from a scene too mournful to contemplate. Alas! it is 
hard to lose a father; but especially so at my age, inex¬ 
perienced as I am in the ways of the world! ” 

“ The world is indeed made up of thorny paths and 
devious ways, my dear young friend,” returned the phy¬ 
sician ; “ but a stout heart and integrity of purpose will 
ever be found faithful guides. The more exalted and 
the wealthier the individual, the greater the temptations 
he will have to encounter. Reflect upon this, Francisco: 
it is advice which I, as an old—indeed, the oldest friend 
of your family—take the liberty to offer.” 

With these words, the venerable physician wrung the 
hands of the brother and sister, and hurried from the 
house, followed by the priest. 

The orphans embraced each other, and retired to their 
respective apartments. 
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CHAPTER II. 

NISIDA.—THE MYSTERIOUS CLOSET. 

The room to which Nisida withdrew, between four and 
five o’clock on that mournful winter’s morning, was one 
of a suite entirely appropriated to her own use. 

This suite consisted of three apartments, communi¬ 
cating with each other, and all furnished in the elegant 
and tasteful manner of that age. 

The innermost of the three rooms was used by Nisida 
as her bed-chamber; and when she now entered it, a 
young girl, beautiful as an angel, but dressed in the 


—her proud forehead supported on her delicate hand— 
her lips apart, and revealing the pearly teeth—her lids 
with their long black fringes half-closed over the brilliant 
eyes—and her fine form cast in voluptuous abandonment 
upon the soft cushions of the chair,—she indeed seemed 
a magnificent creature! 

But when, suddenly awaking from that profound 
meditation, she started from her seat with flashing eyes 
—heaving bosom—and an expression of oonntenance 
denoting a fixed determination to accomplish some deed 
from which her better feelings vainly bade her to 
abstain; when she drew her tall—her even majestic form 


** POINTED TO THE PAPER IN A SIGNIFICANT MANNER.” (Sec p. 11.) 


attire of a dependant, instantly rose from a seat near 
the fire that blazed on the hearth, and cast a respect¬ 
ful but inquiring glance towards her mistress. 

Nisida gave her to understand, by a sign, that all was 
over. 

The girl started—as if surprised that her lady indi¬ 
cated so little grief; but the latter motioned her with 
an impatient gesture to leave the room. 

When Flora—such was the name of the dependant- 
had retired, Nisida threw herself into a large arm-chair 
near the fire, and immediately became buried in a deep 
reverie. 

With her splendid hair flowing upon her white shoulders 


up to its full height, the drapery shadowing forth every 
contour of undulating bust and exquisitely modelled 
limb,—while her haughty lip curled in contempt of any 
consideration save her own indomitable will,—she ap¬ 
peared rather a heroine capable of leading an Amazonian 
army, than a woman to wnom the sighing swain might 
venture to offer np the inoense of love. 

There was something awful in the aspect of this 
mysterious being,—something ineffably -grand and im¬ 
posing in her demeanour,—as she thus suddenly rose 
from her almost recumbent posture, and burst into the 
attitude of a resolute and energetio woman. 

I Drawing the wrapper around her form, she lighted a 
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lamp, and was about to ouit the chamber, when her eyes 
suddenly encountered the mild and benignant glanoe 
which the portrait of a l&dj appeared to cast upon her. 

This portrait, which hung against the wall precisely 
opposite to the bed, represented a woman about thirty 
years of age,—a woman of beauty much in the same style 
as that of Nisida, but not marred by anything approach¬ 
ing to a sternness of expression. On the contrary, if an 
angel had looked through those mild black eyes, their 
glances could not have been endowed with a holier kind¬ 
ness; the smiles of good spirits could not be more 
plaintively sweet than those which the artist had made 
to play upon the lips of that portrait. 

Yet in spite of this discrepancy between the expression 
of Nisida’s countenance ana that of the lady who had 
formed the subject of the picture, it was not difficult to 
perceive a certain physical likeness between the two; nor 
will the reader be surprised when we state that Nisida 
was now gazing on the portrait of her deceased mother! 

And that gaze—oh! how intent—how earnest—how en¬ 
thusiastic it was! It manifested something more than 
love—something more impassioned and ardent than the 
affection wliich a daughter might exhibit towards evfin a 
living mother: it showed a complete devotion—an adora¬ 
tion—a worship ! 

Long and fixedly did Nisida gaze upon that portrait: 
till suddenly from her eyes, which shot such burning 
glances, gushed a torrent of tears. 

Then probably fe&rfnl lest this weakness on her part 
might impair tne resolution necessary to execute the 
purpose which she had in view—Nisida dashed away the 
tears from her long lashes, and hastily quitted the room, 

Having traversal the two other apartments of her 
own suite, she cast a searching glance along the passage 
which she now entered; and, satisfied that none of the 
domestics were about,—for it was not yet six o’clock on 
that winter’s morning,—she hastened to the end of the 
corridor. 

The lamp flared with the speed at which she walked; 
and its uncertain light enhanced the pallor that now 
covered her countenance. 

At the bottom of the passage sbe cautiously opened the 
door, and entered the room with which it communicated. 

This was the sleeping apartment of her brother. 

A single glance convinced her that he was wrapt in 
the arms of slumber. 

He slept soundly too—for he was wearied with the 
vigil which he had passed by the death-bed of his father 
—worn oat also by the thousand conflicting and unsatis¬ 
factory conjectures that the last instructions of his 
parent had naturally excited in bis mind. 

He bad not, however, been asleep a quarter of an hour 
when Nisida stole, in the' manner described, into his 
chamber. 

A smile ot mingled joy and triumph animated her 
countenance, and a carnation tinge flushed her cheeks, 
when she found he was fast locked hi the embrace of 
slumber. 

Without a moment's hesitation, she examined his 
doublet, and clutched the key that his lather had given 
to him scarcely six hours before. 

Then, light as the fawn, she left the room. 

Having retraced,her steps half-way up the passage, she 
paused at the door of the chamber m which the oorpse 
of her father lay. 

For an instant—a single instant she seemed to revolt 
from the prosecution of her design : then, with a stern 
contraction of the brows, and an imperious curl of the 
lip—as if she said within herself “ Fool that I am to hesi¬ 
tate /”—she entered the room. 

Without fear—without compunction, she approached 
the bed. The body was laid out: stretched in its wind¬ 
ing-sheet, stiff and stark did it seem to repose on the 
mattress—the countenance rendered more ghastly than 
even death coaid make it, by the white band which tied 
up the under-jaw. 

The nurses who had thus disposed the corpse, had re¬ 
tired to snatch a few hours of rest; and there was con¬ 
sequently no spy upon Nisida’s actions. 

With a fearless step she advanced towards the closet 
—the mysterious closet relative to which such strange 
injunctions had beon given! 

CHAPTER III. 

THE MANUSCRIPT.—FLORA FRANCATELLI. 

Nisida’s hand trembled not as she placed the key m the 
lock: but when it turned, and sbe knew that in another 
instant sbe might open that door if she chose, she com¬ 


pressed her lips firmly together—she called all her 
courage to her aid,—for she Beemed to imagine that it 
was necessary to prepare herself to behold something 
frightfully appalling. 

And now again her cheeks were deadly pale; but the 
light that burned in her eyes was brilliant in the ex¬ 
treme. 

White as was her countenance, her large black orbs ap¬ 
peared to shine—to glow—to burn, as if with a violent 
fever. 

Advancing the lamp with her left hand, she half- 
opened the door of the closet with her right. 

Then she plunged her glances with rapidity into the 
recess. 

But, holy God! what a start that courageous, bold and 
energetic woman gave,—a start as if the cold hand of a 
corpse had been suddenly thrust forth to grasp her. 

And, oh! what horror convulsed her countenance- 
while her lips were compressed as tightly as if they were 
an iron vice! 

Rapid and instantly recoiling as that glance was, it had 
nevertheless revealed to her an object of interest as well 
as of horror; for, with eyes now averted, she seized 
something within the closet, and thrust it into her 
bosom. 

Then, hastily closing the door, she retraced her way to 
her brother’s chamber. 

He still olcpt soundly: Nisida returned the key to the 
pocket whence she had taken it, and hurried back to her 
own room, from which she bed scarcely been absent five 
minutes. 

And did she now seek her couch? did she repair to 
rest ? 


No :—that energetic woman experienced not weariness 
—yielded not to lassitude. 

Carefully bolting the door of her innermost chamber, 
sbe seated herself again in the arm-chair, and drew from 
her bosom the object which she had taken from the 
mysterious closet. 

It was a manuscript, consisting of several small slips of 
paper, somewhat closely written upon. 

The writing was doubtless familiar to her: for she 
paused not to consider its natnre, but greedily addressed 
herself to the study of the meaning which it conveyed. 

And of terrible import seemed that manuscript to be : 
for while Nisida read, her countenance underwent many 
and awful ohanges : and her bosom heaved convulsively 
at one instant, while at another it remained motionless, 
as if respiration were suspended. 

At length the perusal was completed; and grinding her 
teeth with demonaic rage, she threw the manuscript 
upon the floor. But at the same moment her eyes, 
which she cast wildly about her, caught the mild and 
benign countenance of her mother’s portrait; and, as 
oil stills the fury of the boiling billows, did the in¬ 
fluence of that picture calm in an instant the tremendous 
emotions of Nisida’s soul. 

Tears burst from her eyes ; and she suddenly relapsed 
from the inoarnate fiend into the snbdued woman. 

Then stooping down, she picked up the papers that lay 
scattered on the floor; but as sbe did so sne averted her 
looks, with loathing and disgust, as much as possible 
from the pages that her hands collected almost at 
random. 

And now another idea struck her—an idea the pro¬ 
priety of which evidently warred against her inclination. 

She was not a woman of mere impulses—although she 
often acted speedily after a thought had entered her 
brain. Bat she was wondrously quick at weighing all her 
reasons for or against the suggestions of her imagination; 
and thus, to any one who was not acquainted with her 
character, she might frequently appear to obey the first 
dictates of her impetuous passions. 

Scarcely three minutes after the new idea had struck 
her, her resolution was fixed. 

Once more concealing the papers in her bosom, sbe re- 

S aired with the lamp to her brother’s room—purloined 
he key a second time—hastened to the chamber of death 
— opened the closet again — and again sustained the 
shock of a single glance at its horrors, as she returned 
the manuscript to the place whence she had originally 
taken it. 


Then, having once more retraced her way to Francisco’s 
chamber, she restored the key to the folds of his doublet 
—for he continued to sleep soundly; and Nisida suc¬ 
ceeded in regaining her own apartments just in time to 
avoid the observation of the domestics, who wore now 
beginning to move about. 

Nisida sought her couch, and slept until nearly ton 
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o’clock, when slie awoke with a start—doubtless caused 
by some unpleasant dream. 

Haying ascertained the hour by reference to a water- 
clock, or clepsydra, which stood on the marble pedestal 
near the head of the bed, she rose—unlocked the door of 
her apartment—rang a silver bell—and then returned to 
her bed. 

In a few moments Flora, who had been waiting in the 
adjoining room, entered the chamber, 

Nisida, on regaining her couch had turned her face 
towards the wall, and was, therefore, unable to perceive 
anything that took place in the apartment. 

The mere mention of such a circumstance would be 
trivial iu the extreme, were it not necessary tp record it 
inconsequence of an event which now occurred. 

For, as Flora advanced into the room, her eyes fell on 
a written paper that lay immediately beneath the arm¬ 
chair; and conceiving, from its appearance, that it had 
not been thrown down on purpose, as it was in no wise 
crushed nor torn, she mechanically picked it up and 
placed it on the table. 

She proceeded to arrange the toilet-table of her 
mistress, preparatory to that lady’s rising; and, while 
she is thus employed, we will endeavour to make our 
readers a little better acquainted with her than they can 
possibly yet be. 

Flora Francatelli was the orphan daughter of parents 
who had suddenly been reduced from a state of afflueuce 
to a condition of extreme poverty. Signor Francatelli 
could not survive this blow : he died of a broken heart;— 
and liis wife shortly afterwards followed him to the tomb 
—also the victim of grief. They left two children behind 
them : Flora, who was then an infant, and a little boy 
named Alessandro, who was live years old. The orphans 
were entirely dependent upon thie kindness of a maiden 
aunt—their departed father’s sister. This relative, 
whose name was, of course, also Francatelli, performed 
a mother’s part towards the children; and deprived her¬ 
self not only of comforts, but at times even of uecessaries 
in order that they should not want. Father Marco, a 
priest belonging to one of the numerous monasteries of 
Florence, and who was a worthy man, took compassion 
upon this little family; and not only devoted his atten¬ 
tion to teach the orphans to read and write —great ac¬ 
complishments amongst the middle classes in those days 
—but also procured from a fund at the disposal of his 
abbot, certain pecuniary assistance for the aunt. 

The care which this good relative took of the orphans, 
and the kindness of Father Marco, were well rewarded 
by the veneration and attachment which Alessandro and 
Flora manifested towards them. When Alessandro had 
numbered eighteen summers, he was fortunate enough to 
procure, through the interest of Father Marco, the 
situation of secretary to a Florentine noble who was 
charged with a diplomatic mission to the Ottoman Porte; 
and the young man proceeded to Leghorn, whence he 
embarked for Constantinople, attended by the prayers, 
blessings, hopes of the aunt and sister, and of the good 
priest, whom he left behind. 

Two years after his departure, Father Marco obtained 
for Flora a situation about the person of the Lady 
Nisida; for the monk was confessor to the family of 
Riverola, and his influence was sufficient to secure that 
place for the young maiden. 

We have already said that Flora was sweetly beauti¬ 
ful. Her largo blue eyes were fringed with dark lashes, 
which gave them an expression of the most melting soft¬ 
ness : her dark brown hair, arranged in modest bands, 
seemed of even a deeper hue when contrasted with the 
brilliant and transparent clearness of her complexion; 
and though her forehead was white and polished as ala¬ 
baster, yet the rose-tint of health was upon her cheeks, 
and her lips had the rich redness of coral. Her nose was 
perfectly straight; her teeth were white and even ; and 
the graceful arching of her swan-like neck imparted 
something of nobility to her tall, sylph-like, and exqui¬ 
sitely-proportioned figure. 

Behring and bashful iu her manners, every look which 
fell from nor eyes—every smile which wreathed her lips, 
denoted the chaste purity of her soul. With all her 
readiness to oblige—with all her anxiety to do her duty 
as she ought, she frequently incurred the anger of the 
irascible Nisida: but Flora supported those mauifesta* 
tions of wrath with the sweetest resignation, because the 
excellence of her disposition taught her to make every 
allowanoe for one so afflicted as her mistress. 

Suohw&8 the young maiden whom the nature of the 
present tale compels us thus particularly to introduce 
to our readers. 


Having carefully arranged the boudoir, so that its 
strict neatness might be welcome to her mistress when 
that lady chose to rise from her oouoh, Flora seated her¬ 
self near the table, and gave way to her reflections. 

She thought of her aunt, who inhabited a neat little 
cottage on the banks of the Amo, and whom she was 
usually permitted to visit every Sabbath afternoon: she 
thought of her absent brother, who was still iu the ser¬ 
vice of the Florentine Envoy to tho Ottoman Porte, 
where that diplomatist was detained by the tardiness 
that marked the negotiations with which he was 
charged;—and then she thought—thought, too, with an 
involuntary sigh—of Franciseo, Count of Biverola. 

She perceived that she had sighed—and, without know¬ 
ing precisely wherefore, she was angir with herself. 

Anxious to turn the channel of her meditations in 
another direction, she rose from her seat to examine the 
clepsydra. That movement caused her eyes to fall upon 
the paper which she had picked up a quarter of an hour 
previously. 

In spite of herself, the image of Francisco was still 
uppermost m her thoughts; and in the contemplative 
vein thus encouraged, her eyes lingered, unwittingly— 
and through no base motive of curiosity—upon the 
writing which that paper contained. 

Thns she actually found herself reading the first four 
lines of the writing, before she recollected what she was 
doing. 

The act was a purely mechanical one, which not the 
mosc rigid moralist could blame. 

And had the contents of the paper been of no interest, 
she might even have continued to read more iu that same 
abstracted mood ;—but those four first lines were of a 
nature which sent a thrilling sensation of horror through 
her entire frame; the feeling terminating with an icy 
coldness at the heart. 

She shuddered without starting—shuddered as she 
stood;—and not even a murmur escaped her lips. 

The intenseness of that sudden pong of horror deprived 
her alike of speech and motion during the instant that 
it lasted. 

And those lines, which produced so strange an irapres- 
| sion upon the young maiden, ran thus :— 

“merciless scalpel hacked and hewed away at the sttil 
almost “palpitating flesh of the murdered man, iu whose 
breast the dagger remained deeply buried ,—a ferocious joy 
—a savage hyena-like triumph -” 

Flora read no more: she could not even if she had 
wished. 

For a minute she remained rooted to the spot: then 
she threw herself into the chair, bewildered and dis¬ 
mayed at the terrible words which had met her eyes. 

She thought that the haudwriting was not unknown 
to her ; but she could not recollect whose it was. One 
fact was, however, certain—it was not the writing of her 
mistress. 

She was still musing upon the horrible and myste¬ 
rious contents of the paper, when Nisida rose from her 
couch. 

Acknowledging with a slight nod of the head the re¬ 
spectful salutation of her attendant, she hastily slipped 
on a loose wrapper, and seated herself in the arm-chair 
which Flora had lust abandoned. 

The young girl then proceeded to comb out the long 
raven hair of her mistress. But this occupation was 
most rudely interrupted; for Nisida’s eyes suddenly fell 
upon the manuscript page on the table; and then she 
started up in a paroxysm of mingled rage and alarm. 

Having assured herself by a second glance that i i- was 
indeed a portion of tho writings which had produced so 
strange an effect upon her a few hours previously, she 
turned abruptly towards Flora: and imperiously con¬ 
fronting the young maiden, pointed to the paper in a 
significant manner. 

Flora immediately indicated by a sign that she had 
found it on the floor, beneath the arm-chair. 

“And yon have read it!” was the accusation which, 
with wonderful rapidity, Nisida conveyed by means of 
her fingers—fixing her piercing, penetrating eyes on 
Flora’s countenance at the same time. 

The young maiden scorned the idea of a falsehood; 
and, although she perceived that her reply would prove 
far from agreeable to her mistress, slie unhesitatingly 
admitted, by the language of the hands, “ I read the 
four first lines, and no more.” 

A crimson glow instantly suffused tho face, neck, 
shoulders, and bosom of Nisida; but, instantly com¬ 
pressing her lips—as was her wont when under the in- 
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ilnence of her boiling passions—she turned her flashing 
eyes once more upon the paper, to ascertain which leal 
of 1 ho manuscript it was. 

That rapid glance revealed to her the import—the 
dread, but profoundly mysterious import—of the first 
fonr lines on that page; and again darting her soul- 
searching looks upon the trembling Flora, she demanded, 
by the rapid play of her delicate, taper fingers, “ Will 
» you swear that you read no more ?” 

“ As I hope for salvation!” was the symbolic answer. 

The penetrating, imperious glance of Nisida dwelt 

• long upon the maiden’s countenance; but no sinister 

* expression—no suspicious change on that fair and can¬ 
did face contradicted the assertion which she had 
made. 

“I believe you: but beware how you breathe to a 
living soul a word of what you did read!” 

Such was the injunction which Nisida now conveyed 
by her usual means of communication; and Flora signi¬ 
fied implicit obedience. 

Nisida then secured the page of writing in her jewel- 
casket ; and the details of the toilette were resumed. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE FUNERAL.—THE INTERRUPTION OF THE CEREMONY. 

Eight days after the death of the Count of Riverola, 
the funeral took place. 

The obsequies were celebrated at night, with all the 
pomp observed amongst noble families on such occa¬ 
sions. The church in which the corpse was buried, was 
hung with black cloth; and even the innumerable wax 
tapers which burnt upon the altar and around the 
ooflin, failed to diminish the lugubrious aspect of the 
scene. 

At the head of the bier stood the youthful heir of 
Riverola; his pale countenance of even feminine beauty 
contrasting strangely with the mourning garments 
which he wore, and his eyes bent upon the dark chasm 
that formed the family-vault into which the remains of 
his sire were about to be lowered. 

Around the coffin stood Dr. Duras, and other male 
friends of the deceased: for the females of the family 
were not permitted, by the custom of the age and the 
religion, to be present on occasions of this kind. 

It was eleven o’clock at night; and the weather with¬ 
out was stormy and tempestuous. 

The wind moaned through the long aisles, raising 
strange and ominous echoes, and making the vast folds 
of sable drapery wave slowly backwards and forwards, 
as if agitated by unseen hands. A few spectators, 
standing in the background, appeared like grim figures 
on a black tapestry; and the gleam of the wax tapers, 
oscillating on their countenances, made them seem death¬ 
like and ghastly. 

From time to time the shrill wail of the shrieking owl, 
and the flapping of its wings against the diamond-pancd 
windows of the church, added to the awful gloom of 
ths funeral scene. 

And now suddenly arose the chant of the priests—the 
parting hymn for the dead! 

Francisco wept: for though his father had never 
manifested towards him an affection of the slightest en¬ 
dearing nature, yet the disposition of the young Count 
was excellent: and, when he gazed upon the coffin, he 
remembered not the coldness with which its inmate in 
his lifetime had treated him—he thought only of a 
parent whom he had lost, and whose remains were 
there1 

And truly on the brink of the tomb no animosity 
should over find a resting-place in the human heart. 
Though elsewhere men yield to the influence of their 
passions and their feelings, in pursuing each his separate 
interests,—though, in the great world, we push and 
jostle each other, as if the earth was not large enough 
to allow us to follow our separate ways,—yet when we 
meet around the grave to consign a fellow-creature to 
his la«t resting place, let peace and holy forgivenesss 
occupy our souls. There let the clash of interest and 
the war of jealousies be forgotten; and let us endea¬ 
vour to persuade ourselves, that, as all the conflicting 
pursuits of life must terminate at this points at last, 
so should our feelings converge to the one focus of 
amenity and Christian love. And, after all, how many 
who have considered themselves to be antagonists, must, 
during a moment of solemn reflection, become convinced 
that when toiling in the great workshop of the world, 
they have been engaged, in unconscious fraternity, in 
building up the same fabric! 


The priests were in the midst of their solemn chant— 
a deathlike silence and complete immovability prevailed 
amongst the mourners and the spectators—and the wind 
was moaning beneath the vaulted roofs, awaking those 
strange and tomb-like sounds which are only heard in 
large churches—when light but rushing footsteps were 
heard on the marble pavement; and in another minute 
a female, not clothed in a mourning garb, but splendidly 
attired as for a festival, precipitated herself towards the 
bier. 

There her strength suddenly seemed to be exhausted; 
and, with a piercing scream, she sank senseless on the 
cold stones. 

The chant of the priests was immediately stilled, and 
Francisco, hurrying forward, raised the female in his 
arms, while Dr. Duras asked for water to sprinkle on her 
countenance. 

Over her head the stranger wore a white veil of rich 
material, which was fastened above her brow by a single 
diamond of unusual size and of brilliant lustre. When 
the veil was drawn aside, shining auburn tresses were 
seen depending in wanton luxuriance over shoulders of 
alabaster whiteness: a beautiful but deadly pale coun¬ 
tenance was revealed; and a splendid purple velvet dress 
delineated the soft and flowing outlines of a form modelled 
to the most perfect symmetry. 

She seemed to be about twenty years of age,—in the 
full splendour of loveliness, and endowed with charms 
which presented to the gaze of those around a very in- 
| carnation of the ideal beauty which forms the theme of 
raptured poets. 

And now, as the vacillating and uncertain light of 
the wax candles beamed upon her, as she lay senseless 
in the arms of the Count of Riverola, her pale, placid 
face appeared that of a classic marble statue; but no¬ 
thing could surpass the splendid effects which the 
funereal tapers produced on the rich redundancy of her 
hair, which seemed dark where the shadow rested on 
it, but glittering as with a bright glory where the lustre 
played on its shining masses. 

In spite of the solemnity of the place and the occa¬ 
sion, the monrners were struck by the dazzling beauty 
of that young female, who had thus appeared so strangely 
amongst them: but respect still retained at a distance 
those persons who were merely present from curiosity 
to witness the obsequies of one of the proudest nobles 
of Florence. 

At length the lady opened her large hazel eyes, and 
glanced wildly around, a quick spasm passing like an 
electric shock over her frame at the same instant: for 
the funeral scene burst upon her view, and reminded her 
where she was, and why she was there. 

Recovering herself almost as rapidly as she had suc¬ 
cumbed beneath physical and mental exhaustion, she 
started from Francisco’s arms; and, turning upon him 
a beseeching—inquiring glance, exclaimed m a voice 
which ineffable anguish could not rob of its melody, 
“ Is it true—Oh! tell me, is it true that the Count of 
Riverola is no more ?” 

“It is, alas! too true, lady,” answered Francisco, in a 
tone of the deepest melancholy. 

The heart of the fair stranger rebounded at the words 
which thus seemed to destroy a last hope that lingered 
in her soul; and a hysterical shriek burst from her Ups 
as she threw her snow-white arms, bare to the shoulders, 
around the head of the pall-cOvered coffin. 

“Oh! my much-loved—my noble Andrea!” she ex¬ 
claimed, a torrent of tears now gushing from her eyes. 

“That voice!—is it possible?” cried one of the spec¬ 
tators, who had hitherto been standing, as before said, 
at a respectful distance: and the speaker—a man of tall, 
commanding form, graceful demeanour, wondrously 
handsome countenance, and rich attire—immediately 
hurried towards the spot where the young female still 
clung to the coffin, no one having the heart to remove her. 

The individual who had thus stepped forward gave 
one rapid but searching glance at the lady’s counte¬ 
nance ; and, yielding to the surprise and joy which sud¬ 
denly animated him, he exclaimed, “ Yes—it is, indeed, 
the lost Agnes!” 

The young female started when she heard her name 
thus pronounced in a place where she believed herself to 
be entirely unknown; and astonishment for an instant 
triumphed over the anguish of her heart. 

Hastily withdrawing her snow-white arms from the 
head of the coffin, she turned towards the individual 
who had uttered ner name; and he instantly clasped 
her in his arms, murmuring, “ Dearest—dearest Agnes -. 
art thou restored-” 
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But the lady shrieked, and struggled to escape from 
that tender embrace, exclaiming, “ What means this inso¬ 
lence ? will no one protect me ?” 

“That will I,” said Francisco, darting forward, and 
tearing her away from the stranger’s arms. “ But, in 
the name of heaven! let this misunderstanding be 
cleared up elsewhere. Lady—and you, signor—I call 
on you to remember where you are, and how solemn a 
ceremony ye have both aided to interrupt!” 

“ I know not that man!” ejaculated Agnes, indicating 
the stranger. “ 1 came hither because I heard but an 
hour ago—that my noble Andrea was no more. And I 
would not believe those who told me. Oh! no—I could 
not think that heaven had thus deprived me of all I loved 
on earth !” 

“ Lady, you are speaking of my father,” said Fran, 
cisco, in a somewhat severe tone. 

“ Your father!” cried Agnes, now surveying the young 
Count with interest ana curiosity. “Oh! then, my 
lord, you can pity—you can feel for me, who in losing 
your father have lost all that could render existence 
sweet.” 

“ No—vou have not lost all!” exclaimed the hand- 
some, noble looking stranger, advancing towards Agnes, 
and speaking in a profoundly impressive tone. “ Have you 
not one single relative left in the world ? Consider, lady 
—an old, old man—a shepherd in the great Black Forest 
of Germany-” 

“ Speak not of him I” cried Agnes, wildly. “ Did he 
know all, he would curse me—he would spurn me from 
him—he would discard me for ever! Oh f when I think 
of that poor old man, with his venerable white hair,— 
that aged, helpless man who was so kind to me—who 
loved me so well—and whom I so cruelly abandoned—— 
But tell me, signor,” she exclaimed, in a suddenly 
altered tone, while her breath came with the difficulty of 
acute suspense,—“ tell me, signor, does that old man still 
live ?” 

“ He lives, Agnes,” was the reply. “ I know him well: 
—at this moment he is in Florence!” 

“In Florenoe!” repeated Agnes, and so unexpectedly 
came this announcement that her limbs seemed to give 
way under her, and she would have fallen on the 
marble pavement, had not the stranger caught her in 
his arms. 

“ I will bear her away,” he said: “ she has a sincere 
friend in me.” 

And he was moving off with his senseless burden, 
when Francisco, struck by a sudden idea, caught him by 
the elegantly slashed sleeve of his doublet, and whis¬ 
pered thus, in a rapid tone“ From the few, but sig¬ 
nificant, words which fell from that lady’s lips, and from 
her still more impressive conduct, it would appear, alas! 
that my deceased father had wronged her. If so, signor, 
it will be my duty to make her all the reparation that 
can be afforded in such a case.” 

“ ’Tis well, my lord,” answered the stranger, in a cold 
and haughty tone. “ To-morrow evening I will call upon 
you at your palace.” 

He then hurried on with the still senseless Agnes in 
his arms; and the Count of Riverola retraced his steps 
to the immediate vicinity of the coffin. 

This scene, which so strangely interrupted the funeral 
ceremony, and whioh has taken so much space to de¬ 
scribe, did not actually oocupy ten minutes from the 
moment when the young lady first appeared in the 
church until that when she was borne away by the 
handsome stranger. 

The funeral obsequies were completed: the coffin was 
lowered into the family vault: the spectators dispersed, 
and the mourners, headed by the young Count, re¬ 
turned in procession to the Riverola mansion, which 
was situate at no great distance. 

CHAPTER Y. 

THE READING OF THB WILL. 

When the mourners reached the palace, Francisco led 
the way to an apartment where Nisida was awaiting 
their coming. 

Francisco kissed her affectionately upon the forehead; 
and then took his seat at the head or the table, his sister 
placing herself on his right hand. 

Dressed in deep mourning, and with her countenance 
unusually pale, Nisida’s appearance inspired a feeling of 
profound interest in the minds of those who did not 
perceive that, beneath her calm and mournful demeanour, 
feelings of painful intensity agitated within her breast. 
But Dr. Duras, who knew her well,—better, tar better 


than even her own brother, noticed an occasional wild 
flashing of the eye—a nervous motion of the lips—and a 
degree of forced tranquillity of mien, whioh proved how 
acute was the suspense she m reality endured! 

On Francisco’s left hand the Notary-General, who had 
acted as one of the chief mourners, took a seat. He was 
a short, thin, middle-aged man, with a pale complexion, 
twinkling grey eyes, and a sharp expression of counte¬ 
nance. Before him lay a sealed packet, on which the 
eyes of Nisida darted at short intervals, looks the burn¬ 
ing impatience of which were comprehended by Dr. 
Duras alone: for next to Signor Vivaldi the Notary- 
General—and consequently opposite to Nisida—sat the 
physician. 

The remainder of the company consisted of Father 
Marco and those most intimate friends of the family who 
had been invited to the funeral; but whom it is unneces¬ 
sary to describe more particularly. 

Father Marco having recited a short prayer, in obedi¬ 
ence to the custom of the age and tne occasion, the 
Notary-General proceeded to break the seals of the large 
packet which lay before him: then, in a precise and 
methodical manner, he drew forth a sheet of parchment 
closely written on. 

Nisida leant her right elbow upon the table, and half- 
buried her countenance in the snowy cambric handker¬ 
chief which she held. 

The Notary-General commenced the reading of the 
wilL 

After bestowing a few legacies, one of which was in 
favour of Dr. Duras, and another in that of Signor 
Vivaldi himself, the testamentary document ordained 
that the estates of the late Andrea, Count of Riverola, 
should be held in trust by the Notary-General and the 
physician, for the benefit of Francisoo, who was merely 
to enjoy the revenues produced by the same until the age 
of thirty, at which period the guardianship was to cease, 
and Francisco was then to enter into full and uncon¬ 
trolled possession of those immense estates. 

But to this clause there was an important condition 
attached; for the testamentary document ordained that 
should the Ladv Nisida—either by medical skill, or the 
interposition or heaven—recover the faculties of hearing 
and speaking at any time during the interval which was 
to elapse ere Francisoo would attain the age of thirty, 
then the whole of the estates, with the exception of a 
very small one in the northern part of Tuscany, were to 
be immediately made over to her; bntwithout the power 
of alienation on her part. 

It must be observed that, in the middle ages, many 
titles of nobility depended only on the feudal possession 
of a particular property. This was the case with the 
Riverola estates; and the title of “ Count of Riverola ” 
was conferred simply by the fact of the ownership of the 
landed property. Thus, supposing that Nisida became 
possessed of the estates, she would have enjoyed the title 
of “ Countess,” while her brother Francisco would have 
lost that of “ Count.” 

We may also remind our readers that Francisco was 
now nineteen; and eleven years must consequently 
elapse ere he could beoome the lord and master of the 
vast territorial possessions of Riverola. 

Great was the astonishment experienced by all who 
heard the provisions of this strange will—with the ex¬ 
ception of the Notary-General ana Father Marco, the 
former of whom had drawn it up, and the latter of whom 
was privy to its oontents (though under a vow of 
secrecy) in his capacity of father-confessor to the late 
Count. 

Francisco was himself surprised, and, in ono sense, 
hurt; because the nature of the testamentary document 
seemed to imply that the property would have been in¬ 
evitably left to his sister, with but a very small provision 
for himself, had she not been so sorely afflicted as she 
was; and this fact forced upon him the painful convic¬ 
tion that even when contemplating his departure to 
another world, his father had not softened towards his 
son! 

But, on the other hand, Francisoo was pleased that 
such consideration had been shown towards a sister 
whom he so devotedly loved; and he hastened, as soon 
as he could conquer his first emotions, to request the 
Notary-General to permit Nisida to peruse the will, 
adding in a mournful tone, “ For all that your Excellency 
has read, has been, alas! unavailing in respect to her.” 

Signor Vivaldi handed the document to the young 
Count, who gently touched his sister’s shoulder and 
placed the parchment before her., 

Nisida started, as if convulsively; and raised from her 
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handkerchief a countenance so pale—so deadly pale, that 
Francisco shrank baek in alarm. 

But instantly reflecting that the process of reading 
aloud a paper had been as it were a kind of mockery in 
respect to his afflicted sister, he pressed her hand ten¬ 
derly, and made a sign for her to peruse the document. 

She mechanically addressed herself to the task ; but 
ere her eyes—now of burning, unearthly brilliancy—fell 
upon the parchment, they darted one rapid, electric 
glance of ineffable anguish towards Dr. Duras, adown 
whose cheeks large tears were trickling. 

In a few minutes Nisida appeared to be absorbed in the 
perusal of the will; and the most solemn silence prevailed 
throughout the apartment. 

At length she started violently, tossed the paper in¬ 
dignantly back to the Notary-General, and hastily wrote 
on a slip of paper these words“ Should medical skill 
or the mercy of heaven restore my speech and faculty of 
hearing , I vriU abandon all claim to the estates and title 
of Riverola to my dear brother Francisco.” 

She then handed the slip to the Notary-General, who 
read the contents alond. 

Francisco darted upon his sister a look of ineffable 
gratitude and love, but shook his head —as much as to 
imply that he would not accept the boon, even if circum¬ 
stances enabled her to confer it. 

She returned the look with another, expressive of im¬ 
patience at his refusal; and her eyes seemed to say, as 
eloquently as eyes ever yet spoke, “Oh! that I had the 
power to give verbal utterance to my feelings!” 

Meantime the Notary-General had written a few words 
beneath those penned by Nisida, to whom he handed 
back the slip; and she hastened to read them, thus 
“ Your ladyship has no power to alienate the estates, should 
they come into your possession ’* 

Nisida burst into an agony of tears and rushed from 
the room. 

Her brother immediately followed to console her; And 
the company retired, each individual to his own abode. 

But of all that company who had been present at the 
reading of the will, none experienced such painful emo¬ 
tions as Dr. Duras. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE PICTURES.—AGNES AND TR* UNKNOWN.-— 
MYSTERY. 

When Agnes awoke from the state of stupor in which 
she had been conveyed from the church, she found her¬ 
self lying upon an ottoman, in a large and elegantly fur¬ 
nished apartment. 

The room was lighted by two silver lamps suspended to 
the ceiling, and which being fed with aromatic oil of the 
purest quality, imparted a delicions perfume to the atmo¬ 
sphere. 

The walls were hung with paintings representing 
scenes pf strange variety and interest, and connected 
with lands far—far away. Thus, one depicted a council 
of Red Men assembled round a blazing fire, on the 
border of one of the great forests of North America: 
another showed the interior of an Esquimaux hut amidst 
the eternal ice of the Polea third delineated, with 
fearfully graphic truth, the writhings of a human victim 
in the folds of the terrible anaconda in the island of 
Ceylon;—a fourth exnibited a pleasing contrast to the 
one previously cited, by having for its subject a family 
meeting of Chinese on the terraced roof of a high 
functionary’s palace at Pekin; a fifth represented tne 
splendid Court of King Henry the Eighth m London ;— 
a sixth showed the interior of the harem of the Ottoman 
Sultan. 

Bnt there were two portraits amongst this beautiful 
and varied collection of pictures, all of which, we should 
observe, appeared to have been very recently executed— 
two portrait# which we must pause to describe. One 
represented a tall man of about forty years of age, with 
magnificent light hair—fine blue eyes, bnt terrible in 
their expression—a countenance indisputably handsome, 
though every lineament denoted horror ana alarm—and 
a symmetrical form, bowed‘by the weight of sorrow. 
Beneath this portrait was the following inscription 
“ F., Count of A., terminated his career on the 1st of 
August, 1517.” 

The other portrait alluded to was that of an old—old 
man, who had apparently numbered ninety winters. He 
was represented as cowering over a few embers in a 
miserable hovel, while tjie most profound sorrow was 
depicted on Mb countenance. Beneath this picture was 


the ensuing inscription “ F. W., January 7th, 1516. 
His last day thus.” 

There was another feature ia that apartment to which 
we must likewise direct our reader’s attention, ere we 
pursue the thread of our narrative. This was an object 
hanging against the wall, next to the second portrait fust 
now described. It also had the appearance of being a 
picture—or at all events a frame of the same dimensions 
as the others; bnt whether that frame contained a paint¬ 
ing, or whether it were empty, it was impossible to say, 
so long as it remained concealed by the large blade doth 
which covered it, and which was carefully fastened by 
small silver nails at eaoh corner. 

This strange object gave a lugubrious and sinister ap¬ 
pearance to a room in other respects cheerful, gay, and 
elegant. 

But to resume our tale. 

When Agnes awoke from her stupor, she found herself 
reclining on a soft ottoman of purple velvet, fringed with 
gold; and the handsome stranger, who had borne her 
from the church, was bathing her brow with water which 
he took from a crystal vase on the marble table. 

As she languidly and slowly opened her large hasel 
eyes, her thoughts collected themselves in the same 
gradient manner: and when her glance encountered that 
of her unknown friend, who was bending over ber with 
an expression of deep interest on his features, there 
flashed upon her mind a recollection of all that had so 
recently taken place. 

“Where am I?” she demanded, starting up, and 
casting her eyes wildly around her. 

“In the abode of one who will not injure you,” an¬ 
swered the stranger, in a kind and melodious tone. 

“ But who are you ? and wherefore have you brought 
me hither ?” exclaimed Agnes. “Oh! I remember—you 
spoke of that eld man—my grandfather—the Bhepherd of 
tne Black Forest-” 

“ You shall see him—you shall he restored to him,” an¬ 
swered the stranger. 

“ But will he receive—will he not spurn me from 
him?” asked Agnes, in a wildly impassioned—almost 
hysterical tone. 

“ The voice of pity cannot refuse to heave a sigh for 
thy fall,” was the response. “If thou wast guilty in 
abandoning one who loved thee so tenderly, and wnose 
only earthly reliance was on thee, he, whom you did so 
abandon, has not the less need to ask pardon of thee. 
For he speedily forgot his darling Agnes—he travelled 
the worla over, yet sought her not—her image woe as it 
were effaced from his memory. But when accident- 1 —” 

“ Oh! signor, yon are mistaken—you know not the eld 
man whom I deserted, and who was a shepherd on the 
verge of the Black Forest!” interrupted Agnes, inatene 
expressive of bitter disappointment. “ For he, who loved 
me so well, was old—very old, and could not possibly 
accomplish those long wanderings of whioh yen speak. 
Indeed, if he be still alive—but that is scarcely pos¬ 
sible-” 

And she burst into tears. 

“ Agnes,” cried the stranger, “ the voaerable shepherd 
of whom you speak, accomplished those wanderings in 
spite of the ninety winters which marked his age. He is 
alive, too-” 

“ He is alive!” ejaculated the lady, with reviving 
hope. 

"He is alive—and at this moment in Florence!” was 
the emphatic answer. ** Did I not ere now tell thee as 
much iu the church?” 

“ Ye 3 —I remember—but my brain is confused!“ mur¬ 
mured Agnes, pressing ber beautiful white hand upon 
her polished brow. “Oh! if he be indeed alive—ana so 
near me as you say—delay not in conducting me to him ; 
for he is now the only being on earth to whom I dare look 
for solace and sympathy.” 

“ You are even now beneath the roof of your grand¬ 
father’s dwelling,” said the stranger, speaking slowly, 
and anxiously watching the effect whioh this announce¬ 
ment was calculated to produce upon her to whom he 
addressed himself. 

“Here!—this mygrandsire’s abode!” she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands together, and glancing upward, as if 
to express gratitude to heaven for this welcome mtelli- 

E ence. “ But how can that old man, whom I left so poor, 
ave become the owner of this lordly place? A p ea k , 
signor!—all you have told me seems to involve some 
mystery,” she added with breathless rapidity. “ Those 
wanderings of which you ere now spoke—wandering.* 
over the world, performed by aman bent down by age; 
—and then this noble dwelling—the appearances of 
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wealth which present themselves around—the splendour 

—the magnificence-” - , ., 

“ All—all are the old man’s,” answered the stranger, 
“ and may some day become thine!” 

“ Holy Virgin!” exolaimed Agnes, sinking upon the 
ottoman from which she had ere now risen, “ I thank 
thee that thou hast bestowed those blessings on my 
relative in his old age. And yet,” she added, again over¬ 
whelmed by doubts, “ it is scarcely possible—no—it is too 
romantic to be true! Signor, thou art of a surety mis¬ 
taken in him whom thou supposest to be my grandsire!” 

“Give me thine hand, Agnes—and I will convince 
thee,” said the stranger. 

The young lady complied mechanically; and her un¬ 
known friend led her towards the portrait of the old man 
of ninety. . 

Agnes recognised the countenance at a smgle glance, 
aud would have fallen upon the floor had not her com¬ 
panion supported her in his arms. t 

Tears again came to her relief; but, hastily wiping 
them away, she extended her arms passionately towards 
the portrait, exclaiming, “ Oh! now I comprehend you, 
signor!—my grandsire lives in this dwelling indeed— 
beneath this roof—but lives only in that picture! Alas! 
alas! it was thus, no doubt that the poor old man 
seemed when he was abandoned by me—the lost, the 

S niltv Agnes! It was thus that ne sat in his lonely 
welling, crushed and overwhelmed by the black in¬ 
gratitude of his grand-daughter! Oh! that I had never 
seen this portrait—this perpetuation of so much loneli¬ 
ness and so much grief! An! too faithful delineation of 
that sad scene which was wrought by me—by me, wanton 
that I was—vainly penitent that I am !” 

And covering her face with her hands, she threw her¬ 
self on her kuees before the portrait, and gave way to 
all the bitterness and all the wildness of her grief. 

The stranger interrupted her not for some minutes: 
he allowed the flood of that anguish to have its full vent; 
—but, when it was partially subsiding, he approached 
the kneeling penitent, raised her gently, and said, 
“ Despair net! your grandsire lives.” 

“ He lives J” she repeated, her countenance once more 
expressing radiant hope, as the sudden gleam of sunshine 
bursts forth amidst the last drops of the April shower. 

But, almost at the same instant that she uttered those 
words, her eyes caught sight of the inscription at the 
foot of the picture; and, bounding forward, she read it 
aloud. 

“Holy Virgin! I am deceived—basely, vilely de¬ 
ceived !” she continued, all the violence of her grief, 
which had begun to ebb so rapidly, now flowing back 
upon her soul: then, turning abruptly round upon the 
stranger, she said in a hoarse hollow tone, “Signor, 
wherefore thus ungenerously trifle with my feelings—my 
best feelings ? Who art thou ? what wouldst thou with 
me F and wherefore is that portrai here?” 

** Agnes—Agnes!” exclaimed her companion, “ compose 
yourself, I implore you! I do not trifle with you—I do 
not deceive you! Tour grandsire, Fernand Wagner, is 
alive—and in this house. You shall see him presently; 
bnt, in the meantime, listen to what I am about to 
say.” 

Agnes placed her finger impatiently upon the inscrip- 
ikon at tne bottom of the portrait; ana exclaimed in a 
wild, hysterical tone, “ Canst thon explain this, signor F 
* January 17th, 1516’—that was about a week after I 
abandoned him: and. Oh! well ityieed might those words 
be added—* His last day thus /’ ’’ 

“ Ton comprehend not the meaning of that inscrip¬ 
tion,” ejaculated the stranger, in an imploring tone, as 
if to beseech her to have patience ana listen to him. 
“ There is a dreadful mystery connected with Fernand 
Wagner—connected with me—connected with these two 

portraits—connected also with-” 

He checked himself suddenly, and his whole form 
seemed convulsed with horror as he glanced towards the 
black cloth covering the neighboaring frame. 

“ A mystery 1” repeated Agnes. “ Yes—all is mystery; 
and vague and undefinable terrors oppress my soul!” 

” Thor, shalt soon—too soon be enlightened !” said the 
stranger, in a voice of profound melancholy: “ at least, 
to a certain degree,” he added, mnrmnnngiy. “But 
contemplate that other portrait for a few moments— 
that you inay make yourself acquainted with the counte¬ 
nance of a wretch who, in conferring a fearful boon upon 
your grandsire, has plunged him into an abyBS of un¬ 
redeemable horror! 

Agnes cast her looks towards the portrait of the tall | 
man with the magnificent hair, the flashing blue eyes, 


the wildly e xpressive countenance, and the ’symmetrical 
form bowed with affliction; and, having surveyed it for 
some time with repugnance strangely mingled with an 
invincible interest and curiosity, she suddenly pointed 
towards the inscription. 

“ Yes—yes: this is another terrible memorial 1** cried 
the stranger. “ But art thou now prepared to listen to 
a wondrous—an astounding tale—such a tale as even 
nurses would scarcely dare narrate to lull sleepless 
children-” 

“ I am prepared,” answered Agnes. “ I perceive there 
is a dreadful mystery connected with my grandsire— 
with you also—and perhaps with me; and better learn 
at once the truth, than remain in this state of intolerable 
suspense.” 

Her unknown friend conducted her back to the otto¬ 
man, whereon she placed herself. 

He took a seat by her side, and after a few moments’ 
profound meditation addressed her in the following 
manner. 


CHAPTER VII. 

REVELATIONS. 

“ You remember, Agnes, bow happily the time passed 
when you were the darling of the old man in his poor 
cottage. All the other members of his once numerous 
family had been swept away by pestilence, malady, acci¬ 
dent, or violence; and you only were left to him. When 
the trees of the great Black Forest were full of life and 
vegetable blood, in the genial warmth of summer, you 
gathered flowers which you arranged tastefully in the 
little hut; aud those gifts of Nature, so culled and so 
dispensed from your hands, gave the dwelling a more 
cheerfnl air than if it had been hung with tapestry riohly 
fringed. Of an evening—when the setting sun, with its 
sheen, overflowed the western plains as with glowing 
gold—you were wont to kneel by the side of that old 
shepherd; and together ye chanted a hymn giving 
thanks for the mercies of the day, and imploring the 
renewal of them for the morrow. Then did tne music of 
your sweet voice, as it flowed upon the old man’s ears in 
its melting, silvery tones, possess a charm for his senses, 
which taught him to rejoice and be grateful that, though 
the rest of the race were swept away, thou, Agnes, was 
left! 

“ When the winter came, aud the trees were stripped 
of their verdure, the poor cottage had still its enjoy¬ 
ments ; for though the cold was intense without, yet 
there were warm hearts within; and the cheerful fire of 
an evening when the labours of the day were passed, 
seemed to make gay and joyous companionship. 

“But suddenly you disappeared;—and the old man 
found himself deserted. You left him, too, in the midst 
of winter—at a time when his age and infirmities demanded 
additional attentions. For two or three days he sped 
wearily about, seeking you everywhere in the neighbour¬ 
ing district of the Black Forest. His aching limbs were 
dragged up rude heights, that he might plunge his 
glances down into the hollow chasmsbnt not a traco 
of Agnes! He roved along the precipices overlooking the 
rushing streams, and searched—diligently searched the 
mazes of the dark wood:—but still not a trace—not a 
trace of Agnes ! At length the painful conviction broke 
upon him that he was deserted—abandoned; and ho 
would sooner have found thee a mangled and disfigured 
corse in the forest, than have adopted that belief. Nay 
—weep not now: it is all pastand if I recapitulate 
these incidents, it is but to convince thee how wretched 
the old man was, and how great is the extenuation for 
the course he was so soon persuaded to adopt.” 

“ Then, who art thou that knowest att this P” ex¬ 
claimed Agnes, casting looks of alarm upon her com¬ 
panion. 

“ Thon shalt soon learn who I am,'* woe the mysterious 
reply. 

Agnes still gazed upon him in mingled terror and 
wonder; for his words had gone to her heart, and sho 
remembered how he had embraced her when she first en¬ 
countered him in the church. His manner, too, was so 
kind—so mihl—so- paternal towards her; and yet ho 
seemed but a few years older than herself f 

“ You have gazed upon the portrait of the old man,” 
he continued, “as he appeared on that memorable even¬ 
ing whioh sealed his fate!” 

Agnes started wildly. 

“Yes-sealed his fate, but spared him his life!” said 
the unknown, emphatically. “ As he is represented in 
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that picture, so was he sitting mournfully over the 
sorry fire, for the morrow's renewal of which there was 
no wood! At that hour a man appeared—appeared in 
the midst of the dreadful storm wnioh burst over the 
Black Forest. This man's countenance is now known to 
thee: it is perpetuated in the other portrait to which I 
directed thine attention.” 

“ There is something of a wild and fearful interest in 
the aspect of that man,” said Agnes, casting a shudder¬ 
ing glance behind her, and trembling lest the canvas 
had burst into life, and the countenance whose linea¬ 
ments were depicted thereon, was peering over her 
shoulder. 

" Yes—and there was much of wild and fearful interest 
in his history” was the reply: "but of that I cannot 
speak—no, 1 dare not. Suffice it to say that he was a 
being possessed of superhuman powers, and that he prof¬ 
fered his services to the wretched—the abandoned—the 
deserted Wagner. He proposed to endow him with a new 
existence—to restore him to youth and manly beauty—to 
make him rich—to embellish his mind with wondrous 
attainments—to enable him to cast off the wrinkles of 


" Holy Virgin! now I comprehend it all!” shrieked 
Agnes, throwing herself at the feet of her companion: 
"and you—you ’* 

"lam Fernand Wagner!” he exolained, folding her in 
his embrace. 

" And can you pardon me—can you forgive my deep, 
deep ingratitude ? ’ cried Agnes. 

"Let us forgive each other!” said Wagner. "You 
can now understand the meaning of the inscription be¬ 
neath my portrait. * His last day thus ' signifies that it 
was the last day on which 1 wore that aged, decrepit, 
and sinking form.” 

" But wherefore do you say, *Let us forgive each other ?’ ” 
demanded Agnes, scarcely knowing whether to rejoice 
or weep at the marvellous transformation of her grand- 
sire. 

" Did I not ere now inform thee that thou wast for- 
gotten until accident threw thee in my way to-night ?” 
exclaimed Fernand. " I have wandered about the earth 
and beheld the scenes which are represented in those pic¬ 
tures—aye, and many others equally remarkable. For 
eighteen months I was the servant—the slave of him who 
conferred upon me this fatal boon-” 

" At what price then have you purchased it ?” asked 
Agnes, with a cold shudder. 

" Seek not to learn my secret, girl!” cried Wagner, 
almost sternly: then, in a milder tone, he added, " By 
all you deem holy and sacred I conjure you, Agnes, never 
again to question me on that head; I have told thee as 
much as it is necessary for thee to know-” 

" One word—only one word!” exclaimed Agnes, in an 
imploring voice. " Hast thou bartered thine immortal 
soul-” 

" No—no!” responded Wagner, emphatically. " My 
fate is terrible indeed—but I am not beyond the pale of 
salvation. " See, Agnes—I kiss this crucifix—the symbol 
of faith and hope !” 

And, as he uttered these words, he. pressed to his lips 
an ivory crucifix of exquisite workmanship which he took 
from the table. 

" The Virgin be thanked that my fearfnl. suspicion 
should prove unfounded!” ejaculated Agnes. 

“ Yes—I am not altogether lost,” answered Wagner. 

" But Tie—the unhappy man who made me what I am- 

And yet I dare not say. more,” he added, suddenly 
checking himself. " For one year and a half did I follow 
him as his servitor—profiting by his knowledge—gaining 
varied information from his experience—passing with 
the rapidity of thought from clime to clime—surveying 
scenes of ineffable bliss—and studying all the varieties or 
misery that it is the lot of human nature to endure. 
When he—my master—passed away ” 

" On the 1st of August, 1517,” observed Agnes, quoting 
the inscription beneath the portrait of tne individual 
alluded to. 

" Yes:—when he had passed away,” continued Wagner, 
u I continued my wanderings alone until the commence¬ 
ment of last year, when I settled myself in Florence. 
The mansion to which I have brought you, is mine. It is 
a somewhat secluded spot—on the banks of the Arno, 
and is surrounded by gardens. My household consists 
of but few retainers; and they are elderly persons—docile 
and obedient. The moment that I entered this abode, I 
set to work to paint those portraits to which I have 
directed your attention,—likewise these pictures,” he 
added, glancing around," and in whioh I have represented 


soenes that my own eyes have witnessed. Here, hence¬ 
forth, Agnes, shalt thou dwell ; and let the past be for¬ 
gotten. But there are three conditions which I must 
impose upon thee.” 

"Name them,” said Agnes. “I promise obedience 
beforehand.” 

" The first,” returned Femard," is that you henceforth 
look upon me as your broths, and call me such when we 
are alone together or in the presence of strangers. The 
second is that you never seek to remove the black cloth 
which covers yon place-” 

Agnes glanced towards the object alluded to, and 
shuddered—as if that dark veil concealed some new 
mystery. 

" Ana the third condition is that you revive not on any 
future occasion the subject of our present conversation, 
nor ever question me in respect to those secrets which it 
may suit me to retain in my own breast.” 

Agnes promised obedience, and, embracing Wagner, 
said, " Heaven has been merciful to me in my present 
affliction, in that it has given me a brother /” 

"Thou speakest of this affliction, Agnes!” exclaimed 
Wagner; * r thisis the night of revelations and mutual 
confidence—and this night once past, we will never 
again allude to the present topics, unless events should 
render their revival necessary. It is now for thee to 
narrate to me all that has befallen thee since the winter 
of 1516.” 

Agnes hastened to comply with Fernand’s request, and 
commenced her history in the following manner. 


CHAPTER Till. 

THE HISTORY OF AGNES. 

"When you, dear brother—for so I shall henceforth 
call you—commenced your strange and wondrous revela¬ 
tions ere now, you painted in vivid colours the happiness 
which dwelt in our poor cottage on the borders of the 
Black Forest. You saw how deeply your words affected 
me—I could not restrain my tears. Let me not, however, 
dwell upon this subject; but rather hasten to explain 
those powerful causes which induced me to quit that 
happy home. 

It was about six weeks before my flight, that I one day 
went into the forest to gather wood. I was in the midst 
of my occupation, gaily trilling a native song, when the 
sound of a horse's feet upon tne hard soil of the beaten 
path, suddenly interrupted-me. I turned round, and 
beheld a cavalier of strikingly handsome countenance, 
though somewhat stern withal,—and of noble mien. He 
was in reality forty-four years of age,—as I afterwards 
learnt; but he seemed scarcely forty, so lightly did time 
sit upon his brow. His dress was elegant, though of 
strange fashion; for it was the Italian costume that he 
wore. The moment he was dose to the spot where I 
stood, he considered me for a short while, till I felt my 
cheek glowing beneath his ardent gaze. I cast down my 
eyes ; and the next instant he had leaped from his horse 
and was by my side. He addressed me in gentle terms; 
and wheu I again looked at him his countenance no 
longer seemed stern. It appeared that he was staying 
with the Baron von Nauemberg, with whom he had been 
hunting in the Black Forest, and from whom and his 
suite%e was separated in the ardour of the chase. Being 
•a total stranger in those parts he had lost his way. I 
immediately described to him the proper path to pursue; 
and he offered me gold«s a recompense. I declined the 
guerdon ; and he questioned me concerning my family 
and position. I told him that I lived hard by with an 
only relative—a grandsire, to whom I was aevotedly 
attached. He lingered long in conversation with me; 
and his manner was so kina—so condescending—and so 
respectful, that I thought not I was doing wrong to 
listen to him. At length he requested me to be on the 
same spot at the same hour on the morrow; and he de¬ 
parted. 

“ I was struck by his appearance—dazzled by the bril¬ 
liancy of his discourse; for he spoke German fluently, 
although an Italian. He had made a deep impression on 
my mind; and I felt a secret longing to meet nim again. 
Suddenly it occurred to me that I was acting with im¬ 
propriety, and that you would be angry with me. I 
therefore resolved not to mention to you my accidental 
encounter with the handsome cavalier; but I determined 
at the same time, not to repair to the forest next day. 
When the appointed hour drew near, my good geniu3 
deserted me: and I went. He was there—and he seemed 
pleased at my punctuality. I need not detail to you the 
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nature of the discourse which he held towards me. 
Suffice it to say, that he declared how much he had been 
struck with my beauty, and how fondly he would love 
me; then he dazzled me still more by revealing his 
haughty name: and I found that I was beloved by the 
•Count of Biverola. 

“ Ton can understand- how a poor girl, who had 
hitherto dwelt in the seclusion of a cottage on the border 
•of a vast wood, and who seldom saw any person of 
higher rank than herself, was likely to be dazzled by the 
fine things which that great nobleman breathed in her 
«ar. And I vxu dazzled—flattered—excited—bewildered. 


whither important affairs called him sooner than he had 
anticipated. He urged me to accompany him: I was 
bewildered—maddened by the contemplation of my duty 
on the one hand, and of my love on the other. My 
guardian saint deserted me; I yielded to the persuasion 
of the Count—I became guilty—and there was now no 
alternative save to fly with him! 

“ Oh! believe me when I declare that this decision 
cost me a dreadful pang: but the Count would not leave 
me time for reflection. He bore me away on his fleet 
steed, and halted not until the tall towers of Nauem- 
berg Castle appeared in the distance. Then he stopped 


“ SHE FOUND HERSELF RECLINING ON A SOFT OTTOMAN." (Sec p. 14.) 


I consented to meet him again: interview followed in* 
terview, until I no longer required any persuasion to 
induce me to keep the appointments thus given. But there 
were times when my conscience reproached me for my 
conduct* which 1 knew you would blame: and yet 1 dared 
not unburden my soul to you! 

** Six weeks thus passed away: I was still innocent— 
but madly in love with the Count of Biverola. He was 
the subject of my thoughts by day—of my dreams by 
flight; and I felt that 1 could make any sacrifice to 
retain his affection. That sacrifice was too soon do* 
xnanded! At the expiration of the six weeks he informed 
me that on the following day he must return to Italy 

B 


at a poor peasant’s cottage, where his gold ensured mo 
a welcome reception. Havihg communicated the plan 
which he proposed to adopt respecting our journey to 
Florence, he took an affectionate leave of me, with a 
promise to return early on the ensuing morning. The re¬ 
mainder of the day was passed wretchedly enough by me: 
and I already began to repent of the step I had taken. 
The peasants who occupied the oottage vainly endea¬ 
voured to cheer me; my heart was too full to admit of 
consolation. Night oame at length, and I retired to rest; 
but my dreams were of so unpleasant a nature—so filled 
with frightful images—that never did I welcome the 
dawn with more enthusiastic joy. Shortly after day 
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break the Count appeared at the cottage attended bj 
only one of the numerous Buite—a faithful dependant on 
whom ho could rely implicitly. They were mounted on 
good steeds: and Antonio—such was the name of the 
servitor—led a third by the bridle This one the Count 
had purchased at an adjacent hamlet, expressly for mv 
use. He had also procured a page’s attire; for in such 
disguise was it agreed that I should accompany the 
Count to Italy. 

“ I should observe that the nobleman, in order to 
screen our amour as much as possible, had set out from 
Nauemberg Castle, attended by Antonio alone, alleging 
as an excuse that certain affairs compelled him to travel 
homeward with as much celerity as possible. The re¬ 
mainder of his suite were therefore ordered to follow 
at their leisure. 

“ Oh! with what agonizing emotions did my heart 
beat, as, in a private chamber of the cottage, I laid 
aside my peasant’s garb and donned the doublet, hose, 
cap, and cloak of a youthful page. I thought of you 
—of your helplessness—your age—and also of my native 
land, which I was about to quit—perhaps for ever! 
Still I had gone too far to retreat, and regrets were 
useless. I must also confess that when I returned to 
the room where the Coqnt was waiting for me, and 
heard the flattering compliments which we**e paid me 
on my appearance in that disguise, I smiled—yes, I 
smiled, and much of my remorse vanished! 

“ We set out npon our journoy towards the Alps : and 
the Count exerted all his powers of conversation to 
chase away from my mind any regrets or repining^ that 
might linger there. Though cold and'Stern—forbidding 
and reserved—haughty and austere in his bearing to¬ 
wards others, to me he was affectionate and tender. To 
be brief,—yet with, sorrow must I < it., at the 

expiration of a few days I could bear to think without 
weeping, of the fond relativ. whom I had left behind 
me in the cottage of the Black Forest. 

“We crossed the Alps in safety, but not without 
having experienced n ypeh peril: and in a short time. 
glorious Italy spread, itself at onr feet. The conver¬ 
sation of the Count had already prepared me to 
admire-*' 

At this moment Agnes’s narrative was interrupted by 
a piercing shriek which burst from her lips; and ex¬ 
tending her arms towards the window of the apartment, 
she screamed hysterically—“Again that countenance!” 
—and fell back on the ottoman. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CONCLUSION OF THE HISTORY OF AGNES. 


In order that the reader may understand how Agnes 
could perceive any object outside the window in the in¬ 
tense darkness of that tempestuous night — or rather 
morning, for it was now past one o’clock—we must 
observe that not only was the apartment in which 
Wagner and herself were seated brilliantly lighted by 
the silver lamps, but that, according to Florentine cus¬ 
tom, there were also lamps suspended outside to the 
verandah, or large balcony belonging to the casements 
of the room above. 

Agnes and Wagner were moreover placed near the 
window, which looked into a large garden attached to the 
mansion; and thus it was easy for the lady, whose eyes 
happened to be fixed upon the casement in the earnest 
interest with which she was relating her narrative, to 
perceive the human countenance that suddenly appeared 
ut one of the panes. 

The moment her history was interrupted by the ejacu¬ 
lation of alarm which broke from ner lips, Wagner 
started up and hastened to the window: but he could 
see nothing save the waving evergreens in his garden, 
and the lights of a mansion which stood at a distance 
of about two hundred yards from his own abode. 

He was about to open the casement and stop into the 
garden, when Agnes caught him by the arm exclaiming 
wildly, “ Leave me not—I could not bear to remain here 
alone!” , _ 

“ No—I will not quit you, Agnes, replied Wagner, 
conducting her back to the sofa and resuming his seat 
by her side. “ But wherefore that ejaculation of alarm ? 
Whose countenance did you.behold? Speak, dearest 


Agnes!” 

“ I will hasten to explain the cause of my terror/ 
returned Agnes, becoming more composed. “ Ere now 
I was about to detail the particulars of my journey to 
Florence, in company with the Count of Riverola, and 


attended by Antonio: but as those particular* are of n<» 
material interest, I wid nt onee pass on to the period 
when we arrived in this city.” 

“ But the countenance at the window ?” said Wagner, 
somewhat emphatically. 

“ Listen—and you will soon know all,” replied Agnes. 
“It was in the evening when I entered Florence for 
the first time. Antonio had proceeded in advance to in¬ 
form his mother—a widow who resided in a decent 
house, but in an obscure street near the cathedral—that 
she was speedily to receive a young lady as a guest. 
This young lady was myself, ana accordingly, when the 
Count assisted me to alight from my horse at the gate of 
Dame Margaretha’s abode, the good widow had every¬ 
thing in readiness for my reception. The Count con¬ 
versed with her apart for a few minutes; and I observed 
that he also placed a heavy purse in her hand—doubtless 
to ensnre her secrecy relative to the amour, with tlu.* 
existence of which he was of oonrse compelled to ac¬ 
quaint her. Having seen me comfortably installed in 
Dame Margaretha's best apartment, he quitted me with 
a promise to return on the morrow.” 

Agnes paused for a few moments—sighed and con¬ 
tinued her narrative in the following manner : 

“ Fortunately for me, Dame Margnretka was a German 
woman who had married an Italian : and we were there¬ 
fore able to converse together: otherwise my position 
wonld have been wretched in the extreme. Sne treated 
me with kindness, mingled with respect; for though but 
a poor peasant girl, I was beloved aud protected by one 
of the most powerful nobles of Florenco. I retired early 
to rest:—sleep did not, however, immediately visit my 
eyes. Oh! no—I was iu Florence, but my thoughts were 
far away—in my native Germany, and on the borders of 
the Black Forest. At length I fell into an uneasy slum¬ 
ber ; and when I awoke, the sun was shining through 
the lattice. I rose to dress myself: and to my ineffable 
delight, I found that I was no longer to wear the garl> 
of a page. That disguise had been removed wlulo I 
slept; and in its place were costly vestments, which I 
donned with a pleasure that triumphed over the gloom 
of. my soul. In the course of the morning rich furniture 
was brought tothe^ouse, and in a few hoars the two 
apartments allotte&togtte were converted, in my estima¬ 
tion, into a little pflBOgise. The Count arrived soon 
afterwards; and'Jrnow^epardou mo the neglect and in- 
gratitude, Whipa-fi^ wowfar confess,—I now felt very 
happy. •'The noble Andrew enjoined me to go abroad but 
seldom; and never without being accompanied by Dame 
besought me not to appear to re- 
him, shdnld I chance to meet him in public at 
ie,-T*por to form any acquaintances; in a word, 
to live afr xefciiwd tad secluded as possible, alike for hi> 
sake and ^s^oirn. compliance with all ho 

suggested : and he dedatnt^iar return that he would 
never cease to love me. .r * 

“ Dwell not upon ^details, Agnes,” said Wagner, “ for 
although *1 am deeply interested in your narrative, my 
curiosity is strangely excited to learn the meaning of 
that terror which overcame you ere now.” 

“I will confine myself to material facts as much as 
possible,” returned Agnes. “The time glided rapidly 
away; weeks—months flew by,—and, with sorrow and 
shame must I confess, that the memories of the past— 
the memories of the day3 of my innocence—intruded but 
little on the life which I led. For, though he was so 
much older than I, yet I loved tho Count of Riverolu 
devotedly—Oh! heaven knows how devotedly! His con¬ 
versation delighted—fascinated me; and he seemed to 
experience a pleasure in imparting to me the extensive 
knowledge which he had acquired. To me he unbent as 
donbtless to human being he never unbent before: iu my 
presence his sternness—his sombre moods—his gloomy 
thoughts vanished. It was evident that he had muoli 
preying upon his mind; and perhaps he loved me thus 
fondly, because—by some unaccountable whim or caprice, 
or strange influence—he found solace in my society. The 
presents which he heaped upon me, but which have been 
nearly all snatched from me, were of immense value! 
aud when I remonstrated with him on account of ti 
liberality so useless to one whom ho had allowed to 'Want 
for nothing, he would reply, * But remember, Agnes » 

I shall be no more , riches will constitute your best frUnil 
—your safest protection; for such is the order of Ihxngs in 
this world.' —He generally spent two horn* witnme e^ery 
day, and frequently visited me again in the evening. 
Thus did time pass j and at length I oomo to thus 
incident which will explain the terror I ere n<v\> 
experienced.” _ 
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Agnes cost a hasty glance towards the window, as if 
to assure herself that the object of her fears was no 
longer there; and satisfied on this head, she proceeded 
in the following manner:— 

“It was about six months ago, that I repaired as 
usual oh the Sabbath morning to mass, accompanied by 
Dame Margaretha, when I found myself the object of 
some attention on the part of a lady, who was kneeling 
at a short distance from the place which I occupied in 
the church. The lady was enveloped in a dark, thick 
veil, the ample folds of which concealed her counte¬ 
nance, and meandered over her whole body’s splendidly 
symmetrical length of limb in such a manner as to aid 
her rich attire in shaping, rather than hiding, the con¬ 
tours of that matchless form. I was struck by her fine 
proportions, which gave her, even in her kneeling atti¬ 
tude, a queen-iike and majestic air; and I lodged to 
obtain a glimpse of heu countenance—tho more so as I 
could peroeive by her manner and the position of her 
that from beneath her dark veil her eyes were in¬ 
tently fixed Upon myself. At length the scrutiny to 
which I was thus subjected began to grow so irksome- 
nay, even alarming, that I hurriedly drew down my own 
veil, which I had raised through Tespect for the sabred 
altar whereat I was kneeling. Still I knew that the 
stranger-lady was gazing on me: I felt that she was. A 
certain uneasy sensation—amounting almost to a super¬ 
stitious awe—convinced me that I was the object or her 
undivided attention. Suddenly the priests, in procession, 
came down from the altar, and as they passed us, I in¬ 
stinctively raised my veil again through motives of 
deferential respect. At the same instant I glanced 
towards the stranger-lady: she also drew back the dark 
covering from her face. Oh! what a countenance was 
then revealed to me!—a countenance of such sovereign 
beauty, that, though of the same sex, I was struck with 
admiration; bat, in the next moment, a thrill of terror 
shot through my heart—for tho fascination of the basilisk 
could scarcely paralyze its victim with more appalling 
effect than did the eyes of that lady. It might be con¬ 
science qualms, excited by some unknown influence—it 
might even have been imagination; but it nevertheless 
appeared as if those large, black, burning orbs shot forth 
lightnings which seared and scorched my very soul! 
For that splendid countenance, of most unearthly beauty, 
was suddenly marked by an expression of such vindictive 
rage—such ineffable hatred—such ferocious menace, that 
I should have screamed had I not been as it were stunned 
—stupefied 1 

“ The procession of priests swept past: I averted my 
head from the stranger-lady: in a few moments I again 
glanced shudderingly towards the place which she had 
occupied—but she was gone. Then I felt relieved ! On 
quitting the church I frankly narrated to old Margaretha 
these particulars as I have now unfolded them to you; 
and methought that she was for a moment troubled as I 
spoke. But," if she were, she speedily recovered her com¬ 
posure— endeavoured to soothe me by attributing it all 
to my imagination, and earnestly advised me not to cause 
any uneasiness to the Count by mentioning the subject 
to him. I readily promised compliance with this injunc¬ 
tion ; and in the course of a few day3 ceased to think 
upon the incident Which had made so strange but 
evanescent an impression on my mind.” 

“ Doubtless Dame Margaretha was right in her con¬ 
jecture,” said Wagner; “ and your imagination-” 

“ Oh ! no—no—it was not fancy!” interrupted Agnes, 
hastily. “ But listen—and then judge for yourself. I 
informed you ere now that it was about six months ago 
when the event which I have just related took place. 
At that period, also, my noble lover—the ever-to-be- 
lamented Andrea—first experienced the symptoms of that 
internal disease which has, alas! carried him to the 
tombl” 

Agnes paused, wiped away her tears, and continued 
thus:— 

“His visits to me consequently became less frequent; 
—T was more alone—for Margaretha was not always a 
companion who oould solace mo for the absence of one so 
dearly loved as mv Andrea ;—and repeated fits of deep 
despondency seized upon my soul. At those times I felt 
as if some evil—vague and undefinable, bnt still terrible 
—Were impending over me. Was it my lord’s approach¬ 
ing death of which I had a presentiment ? I know not! 
Weeks parsed away: the Count’s visits occurred at,in¬ 
tervals growing longer and longer—but his affection 
towards me had not abated. No: a malady that preyed 
upon his vitals, retained him much at home;—and at 
lastj about two months ago, I received, through Antonio, 


the afflicting intelligence that he was confined to his bed. 
My anguish mow knew no bounds : I would fly to<him— 
oh ! I would fly tqhim:—who was more worthy to watch 
by his couch than I, who so dearly loved nim? Bnt 
Dame Margaretha represented to me how painful i s 
would be to his lordship were bur amour to transpire 
through any rash proceeding on my part—the more so, 
as I knew that he had a daughter and a son f I accord¬ 
ingly restrained my impetuous longing to hasten to bi c ; 
bed-side:—I conld not so easily subdue my grief! 

“ One night I sat up late in my lonely chamber—pon¬ 
dering on the melancholy position in which I was placed, 
—loving so tenderly, yet not daring to fly to him whom 
I loved,—and giving way to all the mournful ideas which 
presented themselves to my imagination. At length my 
mind grew bewildered by those sad reflections; vague 
terrors gathered around me—multiplying in number and 
augmenting in intensity,—until at length'the very figures 
on the tapestry with -Which the room was hnn£, appeared 
animated with power to affright me. The wind moaned 
ominously without, and raised strange echoes within; 
oppressive feelings crowded on my soul. At length tho 
gale swelled to a hurricane—a whirlwind, seldom expe¬ 
rienced in this delicious clime. Howlings in a thousand 
tones appeared to flit through the air: and piercing 
lamontataons seemed to sound down from the black 
clouds that rolled their mighty volumes together, veiling 
the moon and stars in the thickest gloom. Overcome 
with terror, I retired to rest—and I slept. But troubled 
dreams haunted me throughout the night, and I awoke 
at an early hour in the morning. But—holy Ungels pro¬ 
tect me! what did I behold ? Bending over me, as I lay, 
was that same countenance which I had seen four months 
before in the church,—and now, as it was then, darting 
Upon me lightnings from large black eyes that seemed to 
send shafts of flame and fire to the inmost recesses of my 
soul! Yet—distorted as it was with demoniac rage— 
that face was still endowed with queen-like beauty—the 
majesty of loveliness, which had before struck me, and 
which even lent force to those looks of dreadful menace 
that were fixed upon me. There were the high forehead 
—the proud lip, curled in scorn,—tho brilliant teeth, 
glistening between the quivering vermilion,—and th« 
swan-like arching of the dazzling neck ;—there also was 
the dark glory of the luxuriant hair ! 

“ Foi' a few moments I was spell-bound—motionless- 
speechless. Clothed with terror and sublimity, yet in 
all the flush of the most perfect beauty, a strange—mys¬ 
terious being stood over me: and I knew not whether 
she were a denizen of this world, or a spirit risen from 
another. Perhaps the transcendant loveliness of that 
countenance was but a mask, and the wondrous sym¬ 
metry of that form but a disguise, beneath which all the 
passions of hell were raging in the brain and in the heart 
of a fiend. Such were the ideas that flashed through my 
imagination: and I involnntarily closed my eyes, as if 
that action could avert the malignity that appeared to 
menace me. But dreadful thoughts still pursued me— 
enveloping me, as it were, in an oppressive mist wherein 
appalling thongh dimly seen images and forms were 
agitating: and again I opened my eyes. The lady—if an 
earthly being she really were—was gone. I rose from 
my couch, and glanced, nervously around—expecting 
almost to behold an apparition come forth from behind the 
tapestry, or the folds of the curtains. Bnt my attention 
was suddenly arrested by a fact more germane to worldly 
occurrences. The casket wherein I kept the rich pre¬ 
sents made to me at different times by my Andrea, nad 
been forced open, and the most valuable portion of its 
contents were gone. On a closer investigation I observed 
that the articles which were left were those that had 
been purchased new; whereas the jewels that were ab¬ 
stracted were old ones, wbicb, as the Count had often 
informed me, had belonged to his deceased wife. 

“ On discovering this robbery. I began to suspect 
that my mysterious visitress, who had caused me so 
much alarm, was the thief of my property; and I 
immediately summoned old Margaretha. She was, of 
course, astounded at the occurrence which I related; 
and, after some reflection, she suddenly remembered that 
she had forgotten to fasten the house-aoor ere she retired 
to rest on the preceding evening. I eluded her for a 
neglect which had enabled some evil-disposed woman to 
penetrate into my chamber, and not only terrify bnt 
also plunder me. She implored my forgiveness, and be¬ 
sought me not to mention the incident to tbe Count when 
next wo met. Alas! mv noble Andrea and I never met 
again! 

“I was sorely perplexed by tho event which I have 
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iut related. If the mysterious visitress were a common 
thief, why did she leare any of the jewels in the casket ? 
and wherefore had she on two occasions contemplated 
me with looks of sach dark rage and infernal menace ? 
A thought struck me. Conld the Count’s daughter have 
discovered our amour ? and was it she who had come to 
regain possession of jewels belonging to the family. I 
hinted my suspicions to Margaretha; but she speedily 
convinced me that they were unfounded. ‘ The Lady 
Nisida is deaf and dumb ,* she said, * and cannot possibly 
exercise such faculties of observation, nor adopt such 
means of obtaining information as would make her ac¬ 
quainted with ail that has occurred between her father and 
yourself. Besides—she is constantly in attendance on her 
sire, who is very—very Hi,’ I now perceived the impro¬ 
bability of a deaf and dumb female discovering an amour 
so carefully concealed; but, to assure myself more fully 
on that head, I desired Margaretha to describe the Lady 
Nisida. This she readily aid; and I learnt from her 
that the Count’s daughter was of a beauty quite different 
from the lady whom I had seen in the church and in my 
own chamber. In a word it appears that Nisida has 
light hair, bine eyes, and a delicate form : whereas the 
object of my interest, curiosity, and fear, is a woman of 
dark Italian loveliness. 

“ I have little more now to say. The loss of the 
jewels and the recollection of the mysterious lady were 
soon absorbed in the distressing thoughts which the 
serious illness of the Count forced upon my mind. Weeks 
passed away, and he came not: but he sent repeated 
messages by Antonio, imploring me to oonsole myself, as 
he should soon reoover, and urging me not to take any 
step that might betray the existence of our amour. Need 
I say how religiously 1 obeyed him in this latter respect ? 
Day after day did I nope to see him again, for I knew not 
that he was dying; and I used to dress myself in my 
gayest attire—even as now I am apparelled—to welcome 
his expected visit. Alas! he never came; and his death 
was concealed from me, doubtless that the sad event 
might not be communicated until after the funeral, lest 
in the first frenzy of anguish I should rush to the 
Biverola palace to imprint a last kiss upon the cheek 
of the corpse. Bnt a few hours ago I learnt the whole 
truth from two female friends of Dame Margaretha who 
called to visit her, and whom I had hastened to inform 
that she was temporarily absent. My noble Andrea was 
dead, and at that very moment his funeral obsequies 
were being celebrated in the neighbouring church—the 
very church in which I had first beheld the mysterious 
lady! Frantic with grief—unmindful of the exposure 
that would ensue—reckless of consequences, I left the 
house—I hastened to the church—I intruded my presence 
amidst the mourners. You know the rest, Fernand. It 
only remains for me to say that the countenance which 
I beheld ere now at the window—strongly delineated 
«*nd darkly conspicuous amidst the blase of light outside 
the casement—was that of the lady whom I had thus 
seen for the third time! Bnt, tell me, Fernand, how 
could a stranger thus obtain admittance to the gardens 
of your mansion ?” 

“ Yon see yon lights, Agnes ?” said Wagner, pointing 
towards the mansion which, as we stated at the com¬ 
mencement of this chapter, wjts situate at c. distance of 
about two hundred yards from- Fernand’s dwelling, the 
backs of the two houses thus looking towards each 
other. “ Those lights,” he continued, “ are shining in a 
mansion the gardens of which are separated from my 
own by a simple hedge of evergreens that would not 
bar even the passage of a child. Should any inmate of 
that mansion possess curiosity sufficient to indnee him or 
her to cross the boundary, traverse my gardens, and 
approach the casements of my residence, that curiosity 
may be easily gratified.” 

‘‘And to whom does yon mansion belong?” asked 
Agnes. 

“To Dr. Duras, an eminent physician,” was the 

Duras, the physician who attended mv noble 
Andrea in his illness !” exclaimed Agnes. “ Then the 
mysterious lady of whom I have spoken so much, and 
whose countenance ere now appeared at the casement, 
must be an inmate of the house of Dr. Duras; or, at all 
events, a visitor there! Ah! surely there is some 
connexion between that lady and the family of Bive¬ 
rola?” 

“ Time will solve the mystery, dearest sister—for so I 
am henoeforth to call you,” said Fernand. “ But, be¬ 
neath this roof, no harm can menace you. And now let 
me summon good Dame Paula, my housekeeper, to con¬ 


duct you to the apartments which have been prepared 
for your reoeption. The morning is far advanced, and 
we both stand in need of rest.” 

Dame Paula—an elderly, good-tempered—kind-hearted 
matron—shortly made her appearanoe: and to her 
charge did Wagner consign his newly-found relative, 
whom he now represented to be his sister. 

But as Agnes accompanied the worthy woman from 
the apartment, she shuddered involuntarily as she passed 
the frame which was covered with the black clotn. and 
which seemed darkly ominous amidst the blaze of fight 
that filled the room. 


CHAPTER X. 


FRANCISCO, WAONKR, AND NX8IDA. 


On the ensuing evening, Francisco, Count of Biverola, 
was seated in one of the splendid saloons of his palace, 
pondering upon the strange injunctions which he had 
received from his deceased father relative to the myste¬ 
rious closet, when Wagner was announced. 

Francisco rose to receive him, saying, in a cordial 
though melancholy tone, “ Signor, I expected you.” 
‘‘And let me hasten to express the regret whioh I ex- 

K rience at having addressed your lordship coldly and 
ughtily last night,” exclaimed Wagner. “ But—at 
the moment—I only beheld in you the son of him who 
had dishonoured a being very dear to my heart.” 

*' I can well understand your feelings on that occasion, 
signor,” replied Francisco. “Alas! the sing of the 
fathers are too often visited upon the children in this 
world. But in whatever direction our present conversa¬ 
tion may turn, I implore you to spare as much as possible 
the memory of my sire.” 

“ Think not, my lord,” said Wagner, “ that I should 
be so ungenerous as to reproach you for a deed in which 
yon had no oonoern, and over which yon exercised no 
control. Nor should I inflict so deep an injury upon you 
as to speak in disrespectful terms of him who was the 
author of your being, bnt who is now no more.” 

“Your kind language has already made me your 
friend,” exclaimed Francisco. “And now point out to 
me in what manner I can in any way repair—or mitigate 
—the wrong done to that fair creature in whom you 
express yourself interested.” 

That young lady is my sister,” said Wagner, empha¬ 
tically. 

“Your sister, signor! And yet, meseems, she recog¬ 
nised you not-” 

“ Long years have passed since we saw each other,” 
interrupted Fernand: “for we were separated in our 
childhood.” 

“ And did you not both speak of some relative—an 
old man who once dwelt on. the confines of the Black 
Forest of Germany, but who is now in Florence ?” asked 
Francisco. 

“ Alas! that old man is no more,” returned Wagner. 
“ I did but use his name to induce Agnes to plaoe confi¬ 
dence in me, and allow me to withdraw her from a scene 
which her wild grief so unpleasantly interrupted; for I 
thought that were I then and there to announoe myself 
as her brother, she might not believe me—she might 
suspect some treachery or snare in a city so notoriously 
profligate as Florence. But the subsequent explanations 
which took place between us cleared up all doubts on 
that subject/’ 

“ I am well pleased to hear that the poor girl has 
found so near a relative and so dear a friend, signor,” 
said Francisco. “And now acquaint me. I pray thee, 
with the means whereby I may, to some extent, repair 
the injury your sister has sustained at the hands of aim 
whose memory I implore you to spare!” 

“Wealth I possess in abundance—oh! far greater 
abundance than is necessary to satisfy all my wants !” 
exclaimed Wagner, with something of bitterness and 
regret in his tone: “ but, even were I poor, gold would 
not restore my sister’s honour. No—let that subject, 
however, pass. I would onlv ask you, Count, whether 
there be any scion of your family—any lady connected 
with you—who answers this description ?” 

And Wagner proceeded to delineate, in minute terms, 
the portraitnre of the mysterious lady who had inspired 
Agnes on three occasions with so much terror, and 
whom Agnes herself had depicted in such glowing lan- 


Signor! you are describing the Lady Nisida, my 
sister r’ ejaculated Francisco, struck with astonishment 
at the portrait thus verbally drawn. 

“Your sister, my lord!” cried Wagner, “Then has 
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Dame Margaretha deceived Agnes in representing the 
Lady Nisida to be rather a beauty of the cold north than 
of the sunny south/* 

“ Dame Margaretha!” said Francisco: “do you 
allude, signor, to the mother of my late father’s confi¬ 
dential dependent, Antonio ?” 

“ The same,” was the answer. “ It was at Dame Mar¬ 
garet ha’s house that your father placed my sister Agnes, 
who has resided there nearly four years.” 

“ But wherefore have you made those inquiries rela¬ 
tive to the Indy Nisida ?” inquired Francisco. 

“ I will explain the motive with frankness,” responded 
Wagner. 

He then related to the young Count all those particu¬ 
lars relative to the mysterious lady and Agnes, with 
which the reader is already acquainted. 

“ There must be some extraordinary mistake—some 
strange error, signor, in all this,” observed Francisco. 
“ My poor sister is, as you seem to be aware, so-deeply 
afflicted that she possesses not faculties calculated to 
make her aware or that amour which even I, who pos¬ 
sess those faculties in which she is deficient, never sus¬ 
pected, and concerning whioh no hint ever reached me 
until the whole truth burst suddenly upon me last night 
at the funeral of my sire. Moreover, had accident re¬ 
vealed to Nisida the existence of that connexion between 
my father and your sister, signor, she would have im¬ 
parted the discovery to me; such is the confidence and 
so great is the love that exists between us. For habit 
has rendered us so skilful and quick in conversing with 
the language of the deaf and dumb, that no impediment 
ever exists to the free interchange or our thoughts.” 

“ And yet, if the Lady Nisida had made such a dis¬ 
covery, her hatred of Agnes may be well understood,” 
said Wagner; “for her ladyship must naturally look 
upon my sister as the partner of ner father’s weakness— 
the dishonoured slave of his passions.” 

“ Nisida has no secret from me,” observed the young 
Count, firmly. 

“But wherefore did Dame Margaretha deceive my 
sister in respect to the personal appearance of the Lady 
Nisida ?” inquired Wagner. 

“ I know not. At the same time-” 

The door opened, and Nisida entered. 

She was attired in deep blaok: her luxuriant raven 
hair, no longer depending in shining curls, was gathered 
up in massy bands at the sides, and in a knot behind, 
whence hung a rich veil that meandered over her body’s 
splendidly symmetrical length of limb in such a manner as 
to aid her attire in shaping rather than hiding the con¬ 
tours of that matchless form. The voluptuous develop¬ 
ment of her bust was shrouded, not concealed, by the 
stomacher of blaok velvet which she wore, and which 
set off in strong relief the dazzling whiteness of her 
neck. 

The moment her lustrous dark eyes fell upon Fernand 
Wagner, she started slightly: but thi3 movement was 
imperceptible alike to him whose presenoe caused it, and 
to her brother. 

Francisco conveyed to her, by the rapid language of 
the fingers, the name of their visitor, and at the same 
time intimated to her that he was the brother of Agnes, 
—the young and lovely female whose strange appearance 
at the funeral, and avowed connexion with the late 
noble, had not been oonoealed from the haughty lady. 

Nisida’s eyes seemed to gleam with pleasure when she 
understood m what degree of relationship Wagner stood 
towards Agnes; and she bowed to him with a degree of 
courtesy seldom displayed by her to strangers. 

Francisco then conveyed to her in the language of the 
dumb all those details already related in respect to the 
“ mysterious lady ” who had so haunted the unfortunate 
Agnes. 

A glow of indignation mounted to the cheeks of 
Nisida; and more than usually rapid was the reply she 
made through the medium of the alphabet of the fingers. 

“ My sister desires me to express to you, signon,” said 
Francisco, turning towards Wagner, “that she is not 
the person whom the Lady Agnes has to complain 
against. My sister,” he continued, '* has never, to her 
knowledge, seen Lady Agnes; much less has she ever 
penetrated into her chamber;—and indignantly does she 
repel the accusation relative to the abstraction of the 
jewels. She also desires me to inform you that last 
night, after the reading of our father’s last testament, 
she retired to her chamber, which she did not quit until 
this morning at the usual hour; and that therefore 
it was not her countenance whioh the Lady Agnes beheld 
at the easement of your saloon.” 


•* I pray you, nay lord, to let the subject drop now, and 
for ever l r ’ said Wagner, who was struck with profound 
admiration—almost amounting to love—for tne Lady 
Nisida: “there is some strange mystery in all this, 
which time alone can clear up. Will your lordship ex¬ 
press to your sister how grieved I am that any suspicion 
should have originated against her in respect to 
Agnes ?” 

Francisco signalled the remarks to Nisida; and the 
latter, rising from her seat, advanced towards Wagner, 
and presented him her hand in token of her readiness 
to forget the injurious imputations thrown out against 
her. 

Fernand raised that fair hand to his lips, and respect¬ 
fully kissed it; but the hand seemed to burn as he neld 
it, and when he raised his eyes towards the lady’s^ coun¬ 
tenance. she darted on him a look so ardent and impas¬ 
sioned that it penetrated into bis very soul. 

That rapid interchange of glances seemed immediately 
to establish a kind of understanding—a species of inti¬ 
macy between those extraordinary beings: for, on the 
one side, Nisida read in the fine eyes of the handsome 
Fernand all the admiration expressed there; and he, on 
his part, instinctively understood that he was far from 
disagreeable to the proud sister of the young Count of 
Riverola. While he was ready to fall at her feet and do 
homage to her beauty, she experienced the kindling of 
all the fierce passions of sensuality in her breast. 

But the unsophisticated and innocent-minded Fran¬ 
cisco observed not the expression of these emotions on 
either side, for their manifestation occupied not a 
moment. The interchange of such feelings is ever too 
vivid and electrio to attract the notice of the unsus¬ 
pecting observer. 

When Wagner was about to retire, Nisida made the 
following signal to her brother:—“ Express to the signor 
that he will ever be a welcome guest at the palace of 
Riverola; for we owe kindness and friendship to the 
brother of her whom our father dishonoured.” 

But, to the astonishment of both the Count and the 
Lady Nisida, Wagner raised his hands, and displayed as 
perfect a knowledge of the language of the dumb as they 
themselves possessed. 

“I thank your ladyship for this unexpected con¬ 
descension,” he signalled by the rapid play of the fingers; 
“and I shall not fail to avail myself of this most cour¬ 
teous invitation.” 

It were impossible to describe the sudden glow of 
pleasure and delight which animated Nisida’s splendid 
countenance, when she thus discovered that Wagner was 
able to hold converse with her; and she hastened to reply 
thus :—“ We shall expect you to revisit us soon.” 

Wagner bowed low, and took his departure, his mind 
full of the beautiful Nisida. 


CHAPTER XI. 

NISIDA AND WAGNER.—FRANCISCO AND FLORA.—THE 
APPROACH OF SUNSET. 

Upwards of two months had passed away since the 
occurrences related in the preceding chapter, and it was 
now the Slst of January, 1521. 

The sun was verging towards the western hemisphere; 
but the rapid flight of the hours was unnoticed by Nisida 
and Fernand Wagner, as they were seated together in 
one of the splendid saloons of the Riverola mansion. 

Their looks were fixed upon each other’s countenance— 
the eyes of Fernand expressing tenderness and admiration 
—those of Nisida beaming with all the passions of her 
ardent and sensual soul. 

Suddenly the lady raised her hands, and by the rapid 
play of the fingers, asked—“ Fernand, do you indeed love 
me as much as you would have me believe that I am be¬ 
loved ?” 

“ Never in this world was woman so loved as you,” he 
replied, by the aid of the same language. 

“And yet I am an unfortunate being—deprived of 
those qualities which give the greatest charm to the 
companionship of those who love.” 

“But you are eminently beautiful, my Nisida; and I 
can fancy how sweet—how rich toned would be your 
voice could your lips frame the words—* I love thee V ” 

A profound sigh agitated the breast of the lady; and 
at the same time her lips quivered strangely—as if she 
were essaying to sneak. 

Wagner caught ner to his breast: and she wept long 
and plenteously. Those tears relieved her—and she 
returned his warm, impassioned kisses with an ardour 
that convinced him how dear he had become to that 
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»11icted, but transcendcntly boautifnl being. On .her I' 
i le, the ULochI in her reins appealed to circulate like 
•jcltc-n lead-; and her faeo—her neck—her bosom were 
ulused with buruine blushes. 

At length, raising her head, she conveyed this wish to 
her companion;—‘ r Tliou hast given me an idea which 
may render me ridiculous in your estimation; but it is 
a whim—a fancy—a caprice engendered only by the pro- 
‘ ouud affection I entertain for thee. I would that thou 
-houUsfc say, in thy softest—tenderest tones, the words— 

‘ i Ik>vc f/iee/’—and by the wreathing of thy lips I shall 
I* n;jive enough to enable my imagination to persuade 
: 1 -elf that those words have really fallen upon my 
»rs 1” 

Fernand smiled assent ; and while Nisida’s eyes were 
•i k :ed upon him with the most enthusiastic interest, he 
'«id, “I lovothee!” 

The sovereign beauty of her counteuance was suddenly 
igiited up with an expression of ineffable joy—of in¬ 
heritable delight; and signalling the assurance—“ I 
oo love thee, dearest, dearost Fernand,”—she threw 
i jr^elf into his arms. 

But almost at the same moment voices were heard in 
he adjacent room; and Wagner, gently disengaging 
<imself from JShida’s embrace, hastily conveyed to her 
i intimation of the viomity of others. 

The lady gave him to understand by a glance that she 
•inprehendcd him j and they remained motionless, 
-'.mug fondly upon each other. 

“ I know not how it has occurred. Flora,” said the 
oic 3 of Francisco, speaking in a tender tone, in the ad- 
dining room—“ I know not how it has occurred that I 
hould have addressed you in this manner—so soon, too, 
if ter the death of my lamented father, and while these 
' uouraing garments yet donoto the loss which myself and 
fd8ter have sustained--” 

“ Oh ! my lord, suffer me to retire,” exclaimed Flora 
FrauciAcili, in a tone of beseoching earnestnees; “I 
should not have listened to your lordship so long in the 
r raliery of Pictures—much less have accompanied your 
l^dsliip hither!” 

I requested thee to come with me to this apartment, 
Flora, that I might declare—without fear of our inter¬ 
view being interrupted—how dear, how very dear thon 
art to me, apd how honourable is the passion with which 
thou hast iuspired me. 0 Flora,” exclaimed the young 
Count, “I could no longer conceal my lore for thee 1 My 
Jacart was bursting to reveal its secret; and when I dis¬ 
covered thee alone ere now in the Gallery of Pictures, I 
could not resist the favourable opportunity which acci¬ 
dent seemed to have afforded for this avowal.” 

“Alas! my lord,” murmured Flora, “I know not 
whether to rejoice or to be sorrowful fit the revelation 
r-'Mch has this day met my car.s.” „ . 

“And yet you said ere now that you could love me— 
lhat you did love me, in return!” ejaculated Francisco. 

“I spoke truly, my lord,” answered the bashful 
aaiden ; “ but, alas! how can the humble, obscure, por¬ 
tionless Flora become the wife of the rich, powerful, and 
'honoured Count of Riverola ? There is an inseparable 
jfulf fixed between vis, my lord !” 

“ Am I not my own ma-ter? Can. I not consult my 
happiness in that most solemn and serious of this world’s 
luvies—marriage?” cried Franctooo, with all the gene¬ 
rous ardour of youth and of his own noble disposition.. 

“ Your lordship is free and independent in point of 
fact,” said Flora, in a Iqw, tender, and yet impressive j 

tone; “ but your lordship has relations—friends-” I 

“ My relations will not thwart the wishes of him whom 
' hey love,” answered Francisco ; “and those who place 
• -bstaeles in the way of my felicity cannot be denomi- 
ated my friends.” 

“Oh ! my lord—could I yield myself up to the hopes 
which your language inspires!” cried Flora. 

“ You can—you may, dearest girl!” exclaimed the 
, oung Count. “And now I know that you love me l 
Hut many months must elapse ere I can call thee mine; 
>,ud, indeed, a remorse smites my heart that I have dared 
to think of my own happiness, so soon after the mournful 
ceremony which consigned a parent to the tomb ! Heaven 
cnows that I do. hot the less deplore his lossBnt 
wherefore asrt thou so pale—so trembling, Flora ? ” 
u Meseems that a superstitious awe, as if of evil omens, 
has Seized upon ray soul,” returned the maiden, in a 
tremulous tone. “ Let ub retire, my lord: the Lady 
Nisida may require my services elsewhere.” 

“ Nisida!” repeated Francisco, as if the mention of his 
lister’s name had suddenly awakened new ideas in ms 
mind. * 


“ Ah I my lord,” said Flora, sorrowfully, “you now 
perceive that there is at least one relative who may not 
learn with satisfaction the alliance which your lordship 
would form with the poor and humble dependant I” 

“ Nay, by my patron saint, thou hast misunderstood 
me!” exclaimed the young Count, warmly. “ Nisida will 
not oppose her brother's happiness; and her strong mind 
will know how to despise these conventional usages which 
require that high birth should mate with high birth, and 
wealth ally itself to wealth. Yes—Nisida will consult my 
felicity alone; and when I ere now repeated her name as 
it fell from your lips, it was in n manner reproachful to 
myself, because I have retained my love for thee a secret 
from her. A set)ret from Nisida-^h! I have beeir cruel, 
unjust, not to have confided in my sister long ago I And 
yet,” he added, more slowly, “ she might reproach me 
for my selfishness in bestowing a thought on marriage so 
soon—so very soon after a funeral*. Flora, dearest 
maiden—circumstances demand that the avowal which 
accident and opportunity have this day led me to make, 
should exist as a secret known only unto yourself and 
me. But, in a few months, I will explain all to my 
sister, aud she will greet thee as her brother’s chosen 
bride. Art thon content, Flora, that our mutual love 
should remain thus concealed until the proper time shall 
come for its revelation P“ 

“Yes, my lord—and for many reasons,” was the 
reply. 

“For many reasons, Flora?’* exclaimed the young 
Count. 

“ At least for more than one,” rejoined the maiden. 

“ In the first instance, it is expedient that your lordship 
should have due leisure to reflect upon the important 
step which you propose to take—a step conferring *>o 
much honour upon myself, but which may not insure 
your happiness.” 

“ If this be a specimen of tliy reasons, dear maiden,” 
exclaimed Fransisco, laughing, “I need hear no more. 
Be well assured,” he added seriously, “ that time will not 
impair the love I experience for you.” 

Flora murmured a reply which did not reach Wagner; 
and immediately afterwards the sound of her light steps 
were heard retreating from tho adjacent room. A pro¬ 
found silence of a few minutes occurred: and then 
Francisco also withdrew. 

Wagner had been an unwilling listener to the preceding 
conversation; bnt while it was in progress, he from time 
to time threw looks of love and tenderness on his beauti¬ 
ful companion, who returned them with impassioned 
ardour. 

Whether it were that her irritable temper was im¬ 
patient of the restraint .imposed upon herself and her 
lover by the vicinity of others—or whether she was 
annoyea at the fact of her brother and Flora being so 
long together—(for Wagner had intimated to her who 
their neighbours were the moment lie had recognised 
their voices)—we cannot say: but Nisida showed an 
occasional uneasiness of manner, which she, however, 
studied to subdue as much as possible, during the scene 
that took place in the adjoining apartment. 

Fernand did not offer to convey to her any idea of the 
nature of the conversation which occupied her brother 
and Flora Francatelli; neither did she manifest the least 
curiosity to be enlightened on that head. 

The moment the young lovers had quitted the next 
room, Wagner intimated the fact to Nisida; but at the 
same instant, just as she was bestowing upon him a 
tender caress—a dreadful—an appalling reminiscence 
burst upon him with such overwhelming force, that he 
fell back stupefied on the sofa. 

Nisida’s countenance instantly assumed an expression 
of the deepest solicitude; and her eloquent—speaking 
eyes, implored him to tell her what had assailed him. 

But, starting wildly from his seat, and casting on her 
a glance of such bitter—bitter anguish, that the appalling 
emotions thus expressed struck terror to her soul— 
Fernand rushed from the room. 

Nisida sprang to the window ; and, though the obscurity 
of evening now announced the last flickering* of the 
setting sunbeams in the west, she could perceive her 
. lover dashing furiously on through the spacious gardens 
that surrounded the Rivero la palace. 

On—on he went towards the River Arno; and in a few 
moments ho was ont of sight. 

Alas! intoxicated with love, and giving himself wholly 
np to the one delightful idea—that he was with the 
beauteous. Nisida—then, absorbed in the interest of the 
discourse which he had overheard between Francisco and 
Flora—Wagner had forgotten until it was nearly too late 
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ibot the sun v:as about to set on tho last day of the 
,.a>nth! 

CHAPTER XII. 

THE WEHR-WOLF. 

’Twas the hour of suiiBet. 

The eastern horizon, with its gloomy and sombre 
twilight, offered a strange contrast to the glorious glow- 
ing hues of vermilion, and purple, and gold, that blended 
inlong streaks atliwrirt the western sky. 

For even the winter sunset of Italy is accompanied 
with resplendent tints—as if an Emperor, decked with a 
refulgent diadem, were repairing to his imperial couch. 

The declining rays of tlie orb of light bathed in molten 
gold the pinnacles, steeples, and lofty palaces of proud 
Florence, and toyed with the limpid waves of the Amo, 
*m whose banks innumerable villas and casinos already 
sent forth delicious straius of musio, broken only by the 
mirth of Jovoas revellers. 

And by degrees, as tho sun went down, tho palaces of 
the superb city began to shed light from then* lattices 
set in richly sculptured masonry; and hero aud there 
where festivity prevailed, grand illuminations sprang 
up with magical quickness,—the reflection from each 
.separate galaxy rendering it bright as day,—far—far 
around. 

Vocal and instrumental melody floated through the 
still air, and the perfume of exotics, decorating the 
halls of the Florentine nobles, poured from the widely 
opened portals, and rendered that air delicious. 

For Florence was gay that evening—the last day of 
each month being the one which the wealthy lords and 
high-born ladies set apart for the reception of their 
frmnds. 

The sun sunk behind the western hills; and even the 
hot-house flowers closed up their buds—as if they wore 
eye-lids weighed down by slumber, and not to awake 
again until the morning should arouse them again to 
welcome the return of their lover—that glorious suu! 

Darkness seemed to dilateupon t^e sky like an imago 
in the midst of a mirage, expanding into superhumau 
dimensions,—then rapidly losing its shapeliness, and 
covering the vault above densely and confusedly. 

But by degrees couutless stars began to 6tnd the 
colourless canopy of heaven, like gems of orient splen¬ 
dour ; for the last—last flickering ray of the twilight in 
the west had expired in tbe increasing obscurity. 

But, hark! what is that wild aud fearful cry ? 

Iu the midst of a wood of evergreens on the banks of 
the Amo, a man—young, handsome, and splendidly attired 
—has thrown himself upon the ground, where he writhes 
like a stricken serpent. 

Ho is the prey of a demoniac excitement: an appalling 
consternation is on him;—madness is in his brain—his 
mind is on fire. 

Lightnings appear to gleam from liis eyes—as if liis 
soul were dismay cd, and withering within his breast, 

“ Oh I no—no !” lie cries, with a piercing shriek, as if 
wrestling madly—furiously—but vainly, agaiust seme 
no.seen fiend that holds him in his grasp. 

And the wood echoes to that terrible wail: and the 
.startled bird flies fluttering from its bough. 

But, lo! what awful change is taking place in the form 
of that doomed being? His handsome countenance 
elongates into one of savage and brute-like shape;—the 
rioh garment which he wears becomes a rough, shaggy, 
and wiry skin;—his body loses its human contours—his 
arms and limbs take another form; and, with a frantic 
liowl of misery, to which the woods givo horribly faith¬ 
ful reverberations, aud with a rush like a hurling wind, 
the wretch starts wildly away—no longer a man, but a 
monstrous wolf! 

On—on be goes: the wood is cleared—the open country 
is gained. Tree—hedge—and isolated cottage appear 
but dim points in the landscape—a moment seen, the 
next left behind; the very hills appear to leap after each 
other. 

A cemetery stands in the monster's way; but he turns 
not aside:—through the sacred enclosure, on—on ho 
^oes. There arc situate many tombs, stretching up the 
slope of a, gentle acclivity, from the dark soil of which 
the white monuments stand forth with white and ghastly 
gleaming; and on tbe summit of the hill is the church 
of St. Benedict the Blessed. 

From the snmmit of tho ivy-grown tower the very 
rooks, in the midst of their cawing, are soared away by 
the furious rush and the wild howL with which the 
Wehr-Wolf thunders over the hallowed ground. 


’ At the same instant a train of monks appear round the 
angle of the church-for there is a funeral at that hoar; 
ana their torches, flaring with the breeze that is now 
springing up, oast au awful and almost magical light 
upon the dark grey wails of the edifice,—the strange 
effect being enhanced by the prismatic reflection of the 
lnrid blaze from the stained glass of the oriel window. 

The solemn spectacle seemed to madden the Wehr- 
Wolf. His speed increased—he dashed through the 
funeral train—appalling cries of terror and alarm burst 
from the Ups of the holy fathers, and the solemn prooes- 
sion was thrown into confusion. The coffin-bearers 
dropped their burden—and the corpse rolled out upon the 
ground—its decomposing oountenance seeming horrible 
by the glare of the torchlight. 

The monk who walked nearest the head of the coffin 
was thrown down by the violence With which the ferocious 
monster cleared its passage; and the venerahle father- 
on whose brow sat the snow of eighty winters- fell with 
his head against a monument, and his brains were dashed 
out. 

On—on fled' the Wehr-Wolf—over mead and hill, 
through valley and dale. The very wind Seemed-to make 
•way: he clove the air—he appeared to skim the ground 
—to fly. 

Through the romantic glades and rural Scenes of 
Etruria the monster sped —sounds resembling shriek¬ 
ing howls, bursting ever and anon from his foaming 
mouth—his red eyes glaring in the dusk of the evening 
like ominous meteors—ana his whole aspect so full of 
appalling ferocity, that never was seen so monstrous— 
so terrific a spectacle! 

A village is gained—ho turns not aside—but dashes 
madly through the Uttle street formed by the huts and 
cottages of tno Tuscan vine-dressers. 

A little child is in his path—a sweet, blooming, rnddy, 
noble boy, with violet-coloured eyes and flaxen hair,— 
disporting merrily at a short distance from his parents 
who are seated at the threshold of their dwelling. 

Suddenly a strange and ominous rush—an unknown 
trampling of rapid feet falls upon tlieir ears: then with 
a savage cry, a monster sweeps past. 

“ My child! my child!” screams the affrighted mother; 
and simultaneously the shrill cry of au infant in the 
sudden agony of death carries desolation to the ear! 

'Tis done—’twas but the work of a moment: the wolf 
has swept by—the quick rustling of his feet is no longer 
heard in the village. But those sounds are succeeded by 
awful wails and heartrending lamentations; for the child 
—the blooming, violet-eyed, flaxen-haired boy—the dar¬ 
ling of his poor but tender parents, is weltering in his 
blood! 

On—on speeds the destroyer, urged by an infernal in¬ 
fluence which maddens the more intensely because its 
victim strives vainly to straggle against it:—on—on, 
over the beaten road—over the fallow field—over the 
cottager’s garden—over the grounds of the rich one’s 
rural villa! 

And now, to add to tho horror of the scene, a pack of 
dogs have started in pursuit of the wolf,—dashing— 
crushing—hurrying—pushing—pressing upon one another 
in all the anxious ardour of tho chase. 

The silence and shade of the open country, in tlie mild 
starlight, seem eloquently to proclaim the peaoe and 
happiness of a rural life:—but now that silence is 
broken by the mingled howling of the wolf and the deep 
baying of the hounds,—and that shade is crossed and 
darkened bv the forms of the animals as they scour so 
fleetly—oh! with such whirlwind speed along ! 

But that Wehr-Wolf lmars a charmed lifefor though 
the hounds overtake him—fall upon him—and attack 
him with all the courage of their nature,—yet does he 
hurl them from him—toss them aside—spurn them 
away—aud at length free himself r from their pursuit 
altogether! 

And now the moon rises with unclouded splendour, 
like a maiden looking from her lattice screened with 
purple curtains; and still the monster hurries madly ou 
with unrelaxing speed. 

For hours he has pursued his way thus madly j—and, 
oil a sudden, as he passes; the outskirts of a sleeping 
town, tbe church bell is struck by the watcher’s hand, 
to proclaim midnight. 

Over the town—over the neighbouring fields—through 
the far-off fewest, clanged that iron tongue; and the 
Wehr-Wolf sped all tlie faster—as if he were with 
ominous flapping, like the wings of the fabulous 
Bimoorg. 

; Bet, w the midst of appalliug spasmodic convulsions. 
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—with direful writhing* on the soil, and with cries of 
bitter anguish,—the Wehr-Wolf gradually threw off his 
monster shape; and at the Tory moment when the first 
sunbeam penetrated the wood and glinted on his faoe, 
he rose a handsome—young—and perfect man once 
morel 


CHAPTER XIII. 

K18IDA’8 EK0TX0V8.—THU DI8GUI8E.—A PLOT. 

We must now return to Nisida, whom we left gazing 
from the window of the Riverola mansion, at the moment 
when Wagner rnshed away from the vicinity of his lady¬ 
love on the approach of sunset. 

The singularity of his conduct—the look of ineffable 
horror ana anguish which he cast upon her ere he darted 
from her presence—and the abruptness of his departure, 
filled her mind with the most torturing misgivings, and 
with a thousand wild fears. 

Had his senses suddenly left him ? was he the prey to 
fits of mental aberration which would produce so extra¬ 
ordinary an effect upon him? had he taken a sudden 
loathing and disgust to herself ? or had he discovered 
anything in respect to her which had converted his love 
into hatred! 

She knew not—and conjecture was vain! 

To a woman of her excitable temperament the occur¬ 
rence was particularly painful. She had never known 
the passion of love until she had seen Wagner: and the 
moment she did see him, she loved him. The sentiment 
on her part originated altogether in the natural sen¬ 
suality of her disposition: there was nothing pure— 
nothing holy—nothing refined in her affection for him; 
—it was his wonderful personal beauty that had made 
so immediate and so profound an impression upon her 
heart. 

There was consequently something furious and raging 
in that passion wnich she experienced for Fernand 
Wagner,—a passion capable of every extreme—the 
largest sacrifices, or infuriate jealousies—the most im¬ 
plicit confidence, or the maddest suspicion! It was a 
passion which would induce her to ascend the scaffold to 
save him; or to plunge the vengeful dagger into his heart 
did she fancy that he deceived her! 

To one, then, whose soul was animated by such a love, 
the conduct of of Fernand was adapted to wear even an 
exaggerated appearance of singularity; and as each 
different conjecture swept through her imagination, her 
emotions were excited to an extent which caused her 
countenance to vary its expression a hundred times in a 
minute. 

The fury of the desolating torrent—the rage of the 
terrifio volcano—the sky cradled in the blackest clouds 
—the ocean heaving tempestuously in its mighty bed— 
the chafing of a tremendous flood against an embank¬ 
ment which seems ready every moment to give way and 
allow the collected waters to burst forth upon the oroad 
plains and into the peaceful valleys,—all these occur¬ 
rences in the physical world were imaged by the emo¬ 
tions that now agitated within the breast of the Italian 
lady. 

Her mind was like a sea put in motion by the wind :— 
and her eyes flashed fire—her lip quivered—her bosom 
heaved convulsively—her neck arched proudly, as if she 
were struggling against ideas that forced themselves 
upon her and painfully wounded her boundless patrician 
pride. 

For the thought that rose uppermost amidst all the 
conjectures whioh rushod to her imagination, was that 
Feruand had suddenly conceived an invincible dislike 
towards her. 

Wherefore did he fly thus—as if eager to place the 
greatest possible distance between herself and him ? 

Then did she recall to mind every interchange of 
thought that had passed between them through the 
language of the fingers; and she could fix upon nothing 
which, emanating from herself, had given him offence ? 

Had he then really lost his senses ? 

Madly did he seem to be rushing towards the Arno, on 
whose dark tide the departing rays of the setting sun 
glinted with oscillating and dying power. 

She still continued to gaze from the window, long 
after he had disappeared: obscurity was gathering 
rapidly around—but, even had it been noon-day, she 
would now have seen nothing. Her ideas grew bewil¬ 
dered : mortification—grief—anger—suspicion—burning 
desire, all mingled together, ana at length produced a 


species of stunning effect upon her—so that the past 
appeared to be a dream and tne future was wrapt in the 

This strange condition of lier mind did not however 
last long: the natural energy of her character speedily 
asserted its empire over that intellectual lethargy which 
had seized upon her;—and, awaking from her stupor, 
she resolved to waste not another instant in useless con¬ 
jectures as to the cause of her lover’s oonduct. 

Hastening to her own apartments, she dismissed Flora 
Francatelli, whom she found there, with an abruptness 
of gesture and a frowning expression of countenance 
amounting to an act of cruelly towards that resigned 
and charming girl; so that as the latter hastened from 
the room, tears started from her eyes, and she murmured 
to herself, “ dan it be possible that Donna Nisida suspects 
the attachment her brother has formed towards me ? 
Oh! if she do, the star of an evil destiny seems already 
to rule my horosoope !” 

Scarcely had Flora disappeared in this sorrowing 
manner, when Nisida secured the outer door of her own 
suite of apartments, and hurried to her bed-chamber. 
There she threw aside the garb belonging to her sex, and 
assumed that of a cavalier, which she took from a press 
opening with a secret spring. Then, having arranged 
her hair beneath a velvet tooque shaded with waving 
black plumes, in such a manner that the disguise was as 
complete as sne could render it, she girt on a long rapier 
of finest Milan steel; and, throwing the short cloak, 
edged with costly fur, gracefnlly over her left shoulder, 
she 'quitted her chamber by a private doer opening 
behind the folds of the bed curtains. 

A narrow and dark staircase admitted her into the 
gardens of the Riverola mansion. These she crossed 
with a step so light and free, that had it been possible 
to observe her in the darkness of the evening, she would 
have been taken for the most elegant and charming 
cavalier that ever honoured the Florentine Republic 
with his presence. 

In about a quarter of an hour she reached the abode 
of Dr. Duras; but, instead of entering it, she passed 
ronnd one of its angles, and opening a wicket by means 
of a key which she had about her, gained access to the 
gardens in the rear of the mansion. 

She traversed these grounds with hasty steps, passed 
the boundary which separated them from the gardens of 
Wagner’s dwelling, and then relaxing her pace, advanced 
with more caution to the windows of that very apart¬ 
ment where Agnes had been so alarmed two months 
previously, by observing the countenance at the case- 
ment. 

But all was now dark within: Wagner was not in his 
favourite room—for Nisida knew that this was her lover’s 
favourite apartment. 

Perhaps he had not yet returned ? 

Thus thought the lady; and she walked slowly round 
the spacious dwelling, which like the generality of the 
patrician mansions ox Florence in those times—as indeed 
is now the case to a considerable extent—stood in the 
midst of extensive gardens. 

There were lights in the servants’ offices; but every 
other room seemed dark. No:—one window in the 
front, on the ground-floor, shone with the lustre of a 
lamp. 

Nisida approached it, and beheld Agnes reclining in a 
pensive manner on a sofa in a small but elegantly fur¬ 
nished apartment. Her countenance was immediately 
overclouded; and for an instant she lingered to gaze 
upon the sylph-like form that was stretched upon that 
ottoman. Then she hastily pursued her way; and 
having perfected the round of the building, once more 
reached the windows of her lover’s favourite room. 

Convinced that he had not returned, and fearful of 
being observed by any of the domestics who might 
happen to pass through the gardens, Nisida retraced her 
way towards the dwelling of Dr. Duras. But her heart 
was now heavy; for she knew not how to act. 

Her original object was to obtain an interview with 
Wagner that very night, and learn, if possible, the reason 
of nis extraordinary conduct towards her; for the idea 
of remaining in suspense for many long—long hours was 
painful in the extreme to a woman of her excitable 
nature. 

She was however compelled to resign herself to this 
latter alternative; and having let herself through the 
wicket belonging to the physician’s gardens, she directed 
her steps homeward. 

On her way she passed by the gate of the Convent of 
Carmelite Nuns—one of the wealthiest, most strictly 
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disciplined, and celebrated monastic establishments in 
the Florentine Republic. 

It appeared that a sudden thought here struck her; 
for ascending the steps leading to the gate, she paused 
beneath the lamp of the deep Qothic portico, took out 
her tablets, and nastily wrote the following words :— 

“ Donna Nisida of Riverola requests an interview with 
the Lady Abbess Maria to-morrow at mid-day, on a 
matter seriously regarding the spiritual welfare of a 
young female who his shown great and signal disregard 
for the rites and ordinances of the most Holy Catholic 


her. Fearful that they might be domestics belonging to 
the household she hastily and noiselessly retreated 
within the deep shade of the wall of the mansion; and 
there she remained motionless. 

We must now detail the conversation which was pass¬ 
ing between the two individuals whose presence in the 
garden had thus alarmed the Lady Nisida. 

“ But are you sure of what you say, Antonio ?” de¬ 
manded one of the men. 

“By Saint Jacopo! I cannot be mistaken,'* was the 
reply “The closet has been locked up for years and 
years—and the old Count always used to keep the key 


“FERNAND RAISED THAT FAIR HAND TO HIS LIPS.” (See p. 21.) 


Church; and in respect to whom the most severe mea¬ 
sures must be adopted. Donna Nisida will visit the holy 
•Mother to-morrow at mid-day.” 

Having written these words, Nisida tore off the leaf 
and thrust it through a small square grating set in the 
massive door of the convent. Then ringing the bell to 
call attention to the gate, she hastily pursued her way 
homeward. 

She had gained the gardens of the Riverola mansion, 
and was advancing towards the door of the private stair¬ 
case leading to her chamber, when she suddenly per¬ 
ceived two dark figures standing within a few yards of 


in an iron chest, which was also carefully locked and 
chained round. What can the place possibly contain 
but a treasure ?” 

“ After all, it is only conjecture on your part; and, 
that being the case, it is not worth while to risk one's 
life-” 

“You are a coward, Stephano!” exclaimed Antonio, 
angrily. “ The closet has got a heavy—massive door, 
and a prodigiously strong lock; and if those precautions 
were not adopted to protect a hoard of wealth, why 
were they taken at all,let me ask you ?** 

* “There is something in what vou say,” replied 
Stephano: “ but you do wrong to call me a coward. If 
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it were not that we are cousins and linked by a bond of | 
long-maintained friendship, I would send my rapier 
through your doublet in a twinkling.” 

“Nay—I did not mean to anger thee, Stephano,” 
cried the valet. “ But let us speak lower : chafe not, I 
pray thee!” 

" Well—well,” said the other, gloomily, “ go on, in the 
name of your patron saint! Only keep a guard over 
your tongne, for it wags-somewhat too freely; and re¬ 
member that a man who has been for fifteen years the 
captain of as gallant a band as ever levied contributions 
on the lieges of the Republic, is not to have * coxcard ’ 
thrown in his teeth.” 

“ Let it pass, good Stephano I” urged the valet. “ I 
tell theo that the closet whereof I have spoken, can con¬ 
tain naught save a treasure—perhaps in gold—perhaps 
in massive plate.” 

“ We can dispose of either to our advantage,” observed 
the bandit, with a hoarse chuckle. 

“ Will you undertake the business ?” demanded 
Antonio. 

“ I will,” was the resolute answer; “ and as much to 
convince you that Stephano is not a coward, as for any 
other reason. But when is it to be done ? and why did 
you make an appointment to meet me here, of all places 
in Florence ?” 

“ It can be done when you choose,” replied Antonio ; 
“and, as for the other question, I desired you to meet 
me here, because I knew that you would not refuse a fine 
chance; and suspecting this much, it was necessary to 
show you the geography of the place.” 

“Good!” observed the robber-ohief. “To-morrow 
-fight I have a little affair in hand for a reverend and 
holy father, who is sure to be chosen Superior of his 
Order if his rival in the candidature be removed ; and in 
four-and-twenty hours the said rival must be food for 
the fishes of the Arno.” 

1 ‘ Then the night after that P” suggested Antonio. 

‘• Pre-engaged again,” returned the bandit-captain, 
coolly. “ A wealthy Countess has been compelled to 
pledge her diamonds to a Jew : on Sunday next she must 
appear with her husband at the Palace of the Medici; 
and on Saturday night, therefore, the diamonds must be 
recovered from the Jew.” 

“ Then tho husband knows not that they are so 
pledged ?” said Antonio. 

“Scarcely,” answered the brigand. “They were 
deposited with the Jew for a loan which the Countess 
aised to accommodate her lover. Now do you nnder- 
tand 

“ Perfectly. What say you to next Monday night ?” 

“ I am at your service,” responded Stephano. “ Mon- 
lay will suit me admirably—and midnight shall be the 
hour. And now instruct me in the nature of tho 
locality.” 

“ Come with me, and I will show you by which window 
you and your comrades must effect an entry,” said 
Antonio. 

The valet and the robber-chief now moved away from 
tiie spot where they had stood to hold the above conver- 
ation; and the moment they had turned the adjacent 
ingle of the mansion, Nisida hastened to regain her 
partment by the private staircase+yresolring, however, 
to sec Wagner as early as possible in the morning. 


CHAPTER Xiy: 

THE LAST MEETING OF AGNES AND TDK STRANGER 

LADY. ‘ ‘V 

While all Nature was wrapt in the listening stillness of 
admiration at the rising sun, Fernand Wagner dragged 
himself painfully along towards his home. 

His garments were besmeared with mud and dirt: they 
were torn, too, in many places ; and here and there were 
stains of blood, 3till wet, upon them. 

In fact, had he been dragged by a wild horse through, 
a thicket of brambles, he could scarcely have appeared 
in a more wretched plight. 

His countenance was ghastly pale—terror still flashed 
from his eyes—and despair sat on his lofty brow. 

Stealing through the most concealed part of his 
garden, he was approaching his own mansion with the 
air of a man who returns home in the morning after 
having perpetrated some dreadful deed of turpitude 
under cover of the night. 

But the watchful eyes of a woman have marked his 
coming from the lattice of her window ; and in a few 
minutes Agnes, light as a fawn, came bounding towards 


| him, exclaiming, “ Oh ! what a night of uneasiness have 
I passed, Fernand! But at length thon art restored to 
me—thou, whom I have ever loved so fondly; although,” 
she added, mournfully, “ I abandoned thee for so loner a 
time!” 

And she embraced him tenderly. 

“ Agnes !” cried Fernand, repulsing her with an impa¬ 
tience whioh she had never experienced at his hands 
before : “ wherefore thus act the spy upon mo ? Believe 
me, that although we pass ourselves off as brother and 
sister, yet I do not renounce that authority which the 
real nature of those ties that bind ns together-” 

“Fernand! Fernand! this to me!” exclaimed Agnes, 
bursting into tears. “ Oh! liow have I deserved such 
reproaches ?” 

“My dearest girl—pardon me—forgive me!” cried 
Wagner, in a tone of bitter anguish. My God! I ought 
not to upbraid thee for that watchfulness during my 
absence, and that joy at my return, which prove that 
you love me ! Again I say, pardon me, dearest Agnes.” 

“ You need not ask me, Fernand,” was the reply. 
“ Only speak kindly to me-” 

“ I do—I will, Agnes,” interrupted Wagner. “ But 
leave me now! Let me regain my own chamber alone : 
—I have reasons—urgent reasons for so doing;—and this 
afternoon, Agnes, I shall be composed—collected agaiu. 
Do yon proceed by that path—I will take this.” 

Aid, hastily pressing her hand, Wagner broke abruptly 
away. 

For a few moments Agnes stood looking after him in 
vacant astonishment at his extraordinary manner, and 
also at his alarming appearance, but concerning which 
latter she had not dared to question him. 

When he had entered the mansion by a private door, 
Agnes turned and pursued her way along a circuitous 
path shaded on each side by dark evergreens, and which 
was tho one he had directed her to take so as to regain 
the front gate of the dwelling. 

But scarcely had she advanced a dozen paces, when a 
sudden rustling amidst the trees alnrmea her; and in 
another instant a female form—tall, majestic, and with 
a dark veil thrown over her head—stood before her. 

Agnes uttered a faint shriek; for—although the lady’ - 
countenance was concealed by the veil—she had no 
■ difficulty in recognising the stranger who had already 
terrified her on three previous occasions, and who seemeii 
to haunt her. 

And, as if to dispel all doubt as to tlio identity, the 
majestic lady suddenly tore aside her veil, and disclosed 
to the trembling, shrieking Agnes, features already too 
well known. ■ ' . 

But) if the lightnings of those brilliant, burning, 
black eyes had seemed terrible on former occasions, they 
w< re now absolutely blasting; and Agnes fell upon her 
knees, exclaiming, “ Mercy! mercy! how have I offended 
you ?” 

For a few moments those basilisk-eyes darted forth 
shafts of five and llame—and the red lips quivered vio¬ 
lently—and the haughty brow contracted menacingly , 
and Agnes was stupefied—stunned—fascinated,—terribly 
fascinated by that tremendous rage, the vengeance of 
which seemed ready to explode against her. 

But only a few moments lasted that dreadful scene;— 
for the lady, whose entire appearance was that of an 
avenging fiend in the guise of a beauteous woman, sud¬ 
denly drew a sharp poniard from its sheath in her bodice, 
and plunged it into the bosom of the hapless Agnes. 

The victim fell back ; but not a shriek—not a sound 
escaped her lips. The blow was well aimed—the poniard 
was sharp and went deep—and death followed instanta¬ 
neously. 

For nearly a minute did the murderess stand gazing 
on the corpse—the corpse of one erst so beautiful: and 
her countenance, gradually relaxing from its stern, im¬ 
placable expression, assumed an air of deep remorse—of 
bitter, bitter compunction. 

But—probably yielding to the sudden thought that, she 
must provide for her own safety—the murderess drew 
forth the dagger from the white bosom in which it war. 
buried—hastily wiped it upon a leaf—returned it to th 
sheath—and replacing the veil over her countenance, 
hurried rapidly away from the scene of her fearful 
crimtf. 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE SBIRRI.—THE ARREST. 

Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed since the unfortunate 
Agnes was thus suddenly cut off in the bloom of youth 
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and beauty, when a lieutenant of police, with bis guard 
of sbirri, passed along the road skirting Wagner’s 
garden. 

They were evidently in search of some malefactor; for 
stopping in their course, they began to deliberate on the 
business which they had in hand. 

“Which way oould he possibly have gone?” cried 
one, striking the butt-end of his pike heavily upon the 
ground. ■ • , 

“ How conld we possibly have missed him r” exclaimed 
another. 

“ Stephana is uotsoeasily oaught, pay men,” observed 
the lieutenant. “ He is the most astute and ounning of 
the band of which he is the captain. And yet I wish 
we had pounced upon him, since we were so nicely on Ins 
track.” 

“ And a thousand ducats offered by the State for his 
capture,” suggested one of the sbirri. 

“Yes—*tis annoying!” ejaculated the lieutenant: 
“ but I could have sworn he passed this way.” 

“And I would bear the same evidenoe, signor,” ob¬ 
served the first speaker. “ May be he has taken refuge 
in those hushes*” 

“ Not unlikely. We are fools to grant him a moment’s 
vantage-ground. Over the fence, my men—and beat 
amongst those gardens.” 

Thus speaking, the lieutenant sot the example by 
leaping the railing, and entering the grounds belonging 
to Wagner's abode. 

The sbirri, who were sis in number, including their 
officer, divided themselves into two parties, and pro¬ 
ceeded to search the gardens. 

Suddenly a loud cry of horror burst from one of the 
sections; aud when the other hastened to the spot, the 
sbirri oomposing it found their comrades in the act of 
raising the corpse of Agnes. 

“Sheis quite dead,” said the lieutenant, placing his- 
hand upon her heart. “ And yet the crime cannot have 
been committed many minutes—as the oorpse is scarcely 
cold, and the blood still oozes forth.” 

“What a lovely creature she must have been!” ex¬ 
claimed one of the sbirri. 

“Cease your profane remarks, my man,” cried the 
lieutenant. “ This must be examined into directly. Does 
aiy one know who dwells in that mansion ?” 

“ Signor Wagner, a . wealthy German,” was the reply 
given by a sbirri. 

“ Then come with me, my man.” said the lieutenant; 
“ and let us lose no time in searching his house. One of 
you must remain here by the corpse—and the rest may 
continue their search aftor the bandit, Stephano.” 

Having issued these orders, the lieutenant, followed 
by the sbirro whom he had selected to accompany him, 
hastened to the mansion. 

The gate wa3 opened by an old porter, who stared in 
-astonishment when ho beheld the functionaries of justice 
visiting that peaceful dwelling. But the lieutenant 
ordered him to close and lock the gate; and having 
secured the key, the officer said, “We must search this 
house: a crime has been committed close at band.” 

“A crime!” ejaculated th$ porter: “ then the culprit 
is not here—for there is not a soul beneath this roof who 
would perpetrate a misdeed.” 

“ Cease your prating, old mansaid the lieutenant, 
sternly. “We nave a duty to perform—see that we be 
not molested in executing it.” 

“ But what is the crime, signor, of which-” 

“Nay—that you shall know anou,” interrupted the 
lieutenant. “ In the name of his Berene Highness, the 
Duke, I command you in the first place to lead me and 
my follower to the presence of yonr master.*” 

The old man hastened to obey this mandate; and he 
conducted the sbirri into the chamber where Wagner, 
having thrown off his garments, wus partaking of that 
rest which he so much needed. 

At the sound of heavy feet and the clanking of martial 
weapons, Fernand started from the slumber into which 
he had fallen only a few minutes previously. 

“ What means this insolent intrusion ?” he exclaimed, 
his cheeks flushing with, anger at the presenoe of the 
police. ^ 

“Pardon us, signor,” said the lieutenant, in a re¬ 
spectful tone : “ but a dreadful crime has been, committed 
close by—indeed, within the enclosure of your own 
grounds——” 

“ A dreadful crimo!” ejaculated Wagner. 

“ Yes, signor—a crime-” 

The officer was interrupted by an ejaculation of sur¬ 
prise which burst from the lips of his attendant sbirro ; 


and turning hastily round, he beheld his follower iu- 
tently scrutinizing the attire which Fernand had ere 
now thrown off. 

“ Ah! blood-stains 1” cried the lieutenant, whose atten¬ 
tion was directed towards those marks by the fiuger of 
his man. “ Then is the guilty one speedily discovered! 
Signor,” he added, turning once more towards Wagner, 
“ are those your garments ?” 

An expression of indescribable horror convulsed the 
countenance of Fernand; for the question of the officer 
naturally reminded him of his dreadful fate—the fate of 
a Wehr-Wolf,—although, we should observe, he never 
remembered, when restored to the form of a man, what 
he might have done during the long hours that he wore 
the shape of a ferocious monster. 

Still, as he knew that his garments had been soiled — 
torn—and blood-stained in the course of the preceding 
night, it was, no wonder that he shuddered and became 
convulsed with mental agony when his terrible doom 
was so forcibly recalled to his mind. 

His emotions were naturally considered to be corrobo¬ 
rative evidence of guilt; and^the lieutenant, laying his 
band upon Wagner’s shoulder, said in a stern, solemn 
manner, “In tho name of his Highness, onr Prince, I 
arrest yon for the crime of murder l” 

“Murder !” Repeated Fernand, dashing away the 
officer’s arm; “ you dare not accuse me of such a deed !” 

“ I acouseVon of murder, signor,” exclaimed tho lieu¬ 
tenant. “ within a hundred paces of your dwelling, a 
young lady-” 

“A young lady!” cried Wagner, thinking of Agnc-: 
whom he had left in the garden. 

“ Yes, signor—a young lady has been most barbarously 
murdered!” added the officer in an impressive tone. 

“ Agnes! Agnes !” almost screamed the unhappy mar, 
as this dreadful announcement fell upon his ears. “ Oh ! 
is it possible that thou art no more, my poor Agnes ?” 

Ha covered his face with his hands, and wept bitterly. 

The lieutenant made a sign to his follower, who in¬ 
stantly quitted the room. 

“ There must be some mistake in this, signor,” said 
the old porter, approaching the lieutenant, and speaking 
in a voice tremulous with emotions. “ The master whom 
I serve, and whom you accuse, is incapable of the deed 
imputed to him.” 

“ Yes—God knows how trulv you speak!” ejaculated 

Wagner, raising his head. “That, girl-Oh, sooner 

than have harmed one single hair of her head-But 

how know you that it is Agnes who is murdered?” he 
cried, abruptly turning towards the lieutenant. 

“ It was you who said it, signor,” calmly replied the 
officer, as he fixed his dark eyes keenly upon Fernand. 

“ Oh ! it was a surmise—a conjecture—because I 

parted with Agnes a short time ago in the garden-’ ’ 

exclaimed Wagner, speaking in hurried and broken sen¬ 
tences. 

“Behold the victim!” said tho lieutenant, who Lad 
approached the window, from which lie was now 
looking. 

’ Wagner sprang from his conch, and glanced forth into 
the garden beneath. 

Tbe sbirri were advancing along the gravel path way, 
bearing amongst them the corpse of Agnes, upon whose 
pallid countenance the morning Sunbeams were dancing 
as if in mockery even at death. 

“ Holy Virgin! it is indeed Agnes!” cried Wagner, in 
a tone of the most profound—heartrending anguish, and 
he fell back sense ess in tbe arms of the lieutenant. 

An hour afterwards, Fernand Wagner was the inmate 
of a dungeon beneath the palace inhabited by the Duke 
of Florence. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

WISlbA AND THE 'CARMELITE ABBESS. 

Punctually at mid-day, the Lady Nisida of Riverola 
proceeded, alone and unattended, to the Convent of Car- 
melite Nuns, where she was immediately admitted into 
the presence of tho Abbess. 

Tbe superior of this monastic establishment was a tall, 
thin, stern-looking woman, with a sallow complexion, an 
imperious compression of the lips, and small grey eyes 
that seemed to flicker with malignity rather’than to 
beam with the pure light of Christian love. 

She was noted for the austerity of her manners, the 
rigid discipline which she maintained in the convent, and 
the inexorable disposition which she showed towards 
these who, having committed a fault, came within her 
jurisdiction. 
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Rumour was often busy with the affairs of the Car¬ 
melite Convent: and the grandams and gossips of 
Florence would huddle together around their domestic 
hearths, on the oold winter evenings, and venture 
mysterious hints and whispers of strange deeds committed 
within the walls of that sacred institution,-—how from 
time to time some young and beautiful nun had suddenly 
disappeared, to the surprise and alarm of her companions, 
—how piercing shrieks had been heard to issue from the 
interior of the building, by those who passed near it at 
night,—and how the inmates themselves were often 
aroused from their slumbers by strange noises resembling 
the rattling of chains, the working of ponderous 
machinery, and the revolution of huge wheels. 

Such food for soandal as these mysterious whispers 
supplied, was not likely to pass without exaggeration; 
ana that love of the marvellous which inspired tne afore¬ 
said gossips, led to the embellishment of the rumours 
just glanced at,—so that one declared with a solemn shake 
of the head, how spirits were seen to glide around the 
convent walls at night,—and another averred that a nun, 
with whom she was acquainted, had assured her that 
strange and unearthly forms were often encountered by 
those inmates of the establishment who were hardy 
enough to venture into the chapel, or to traverse the 
long corridors or gloomy cloisters after dusk. 

These vague and uncertain reports did not, however, 
prevent some of the wealthiest families in Florence from 
placing their daughters in the Carmelite Convent. A 
nobleman or opulent citizen who had several daughters, 
would consider it a duty to devote one of them to the 
service of the Church; and the votive girl was most pro¬ 
bably compelled to perform her noviciate and take the 
veil m this renowned establishment. It was essentially 
the convent patronised by the aristocracy; and no female 
could be received within its walls save on the payment of 
a considerable sum of money. 

There was another circumstance that added to the 
celebrity and augmented the wealth of the Carmelite 
Convent. Did a young unmarried lady deviate from the 

ath of virtue,—or did a husband detect the infidelity of 

is wife,—the culprit was forthwith consigned to the care 
of the Abbess, ana forced to take up her abode in that 
monastic institution. Or again—dia some female openly 
neglect her religious duties, or imprudently express an 
opinion antagonistic to the Roman Catholic Church, the 
family to which she belonged would remove her to the 
spiritual care of the Abbess. 

The convent was therefore considered to be an institu¬ 
tion recognised by the State as a means of punishing 
immorality, upholding the interests of the Catholic 
religion — persuading the sceptical—confirming the 
waverer—and exercising a salutary terror over the ladies 
of the upper class, at that time renowned for their dis¬ 
solute morals. The aristocracy of Florence patronised 
and protected the institution—because its existence 
afforded a ready means to get rid of a dishonoured 
daughter or an unfaithful wife; and it was even said that 
the Abbess was invested with extraordinary powers by 
the rescript of the Duke nimself,—powers which war¬ 
ranted her interference with even the liberty of young 
females who were denounced to her by their parents, 
guardians, or others who might have a semblance of a 
right to control or coerce them. 

Luther had already begun to makea noise on Germany; 
and tho thunders of ms eloquenoe had reverberated 
across the Alps to the Italian States. The priesthood 
were alarmed, and the conduct of the Reformer was an 
excuse for rendering the discipline of monastic institu¬ 
tions more rigid than ever. Nor was the Abbess Maria a 
woman who hesitated to avail herself of this fact as an 
apology for strengthening her despotism, and widening 
the circle of her influence. 

The reader has now heard enough to make him fully 
aware that the Carmelite Convent was an establishment 
enjoying an influence, exercising an authority, and wield¬ 
ing a power, which—if these were misdirected—consti¬ 
tuted an enormous abuse in the midst of a State bearing 
the name of a Republic. But the career of the Medici 
was then hastening towards a close; and, in proportion 
as the authority of the Duke became circumscribed, the 
encroachments of the ecclesiastical orders grew more 
extensive. 

The Abbess Maria, who was far advanced in years, but 
was endowed with one of those vigorous intellects against 
which Time vainly directs its influence, received the Lady 
Nisida in a little parlour plainly furnished. The praying- 
desk was of the most humble description; and above it 
rose a cross of wood, so worm-eaten and decayed, that it 


seemed as if the grasp of a strong hand would crush it 
into dust. But this emblem of the creed had been pre¬ 
served in the Carmelete Convent since the period of the 
second Crusade, and was reported to consist of a piece of 
the actual cross on which the Saviour suffered in 
Palestine. 

Against the wall hung a soourge, with five knotted 
thwmgs, whereon the blood-stains denoted the severity 
of chat penance which the Abbess frequently inflicted 
upon herself. On a table stood a small loaf of coarse 
bread and a pitcher of water; for although a sumptuous 
banquet was every day served up in the refectory, the 
Abbess was never known to partake of the delicious 
viands, nor to plaoe her lips in contact with wine. 

When Nisida entered the presenoe of the Abbess, she 
sank on her knees, and folded her arms meekly across 
her bosom. The holy mother gave her a blessing, and 
made a motion for her to rise. Nisida obeyed, ana took 
a seat near the Abbess at the table. 

She then drew forth her tablets, and wrote a few lines, 
which the superior read with deep attention. 

Nisida placed a heavy purse of gold upon tho table, and 
the Abbess nodded an assent to tne request contained in 
the lines inscribed on the tablet. 

The interview was about to terminate, when the door 
suddenly opened, and an elderly nun entered the room. 

“Ursula,” said the Lady Abbess, in a cold but re¬ 
proachful tone, “didst thou not know that I was 
engaged ? What means this abrupt intrusion P” 

“ Pardon me, holy mother!” exclaimed the nun; “ but 
the rumour of such a frightful murder baa just reached 
us-" 

“ A murder!” ejaculated the Abbess. “Oh ! unhappy 
Florence, when wilt thou say farewell to crimes which 
render thy name detestable amongst Italian States!” 

“This deed, too, holy mother, is one of inordinate 
blackness.” continued Sister Ursula. “A young and 
beautiful lady-” 

“ We know not personal beauty within these waHe, 
daughter,” interrupted the Abbess, sternly. 

“True, holy mother! and yet I did but repeat the tale 
as the porteress ere now related it to me. However.” re¬ 
sumed Ursula, “it appears that a young female, whom 
the worldly-minded outside these sacred walls denominate 
beautiful, was barbarously murdered this morning— 
shortly after the hour of sunrise-” 

“Within the precincts of Florence?” inquired the 
Abbess. 

“ Within a short distance of the convent, holy mother,” 
answered the nun. “ The dreadful deed was accomplished 
in the garden attached to the mansion of a certain Signor 
Wagner, whom the worldly-minded style a young man 
wondrously handsome.” 

“A fair exterior often conceals a black heart, 
daughter,” said the Abbess. “ But who was the hapless 
victim ?” 

“ Rumour declares, holy mother-” 

The nun checked herself abruptly, and glanced at 
Nisida, who, during the above conversation had ap¬ 
proached tne windows which commanded a view of the 
convent garden, and whose back was therefore turned 
towards the Abbess and Ursula. 

“You may speak fearlessly, daughter,” said the 
Abbess; “ that unfortunate lady hears you not—for she 
is both deaf and dumb.” 

“ Holy Virgin succour her!” ejaculated Ursula, 
crossing herself. “ I was about to inform your ladyship,” 
she continued, “that rumour represents the murdered 
woman to have been the sister of that Signor Wagner of 
whom I spoke; but it is mere than probable that there 
was no tie of relationship between them—and that ” 

“ I understand you, daughter,” interrupted the Abbess. 
“AlasI how much wickedness is engendered in this 
world by the sensual, fleshly passion which mortals deno¬ 
minate Love! But is the murderer detected ?” 

“The murderer was arrested immediately after the 
perpetration of the crime,” responded Ursula: “ and at 
this moment he is a prisoner in the dungeons of the 
palace.” 

“Who is the lost man that has * perpetrated such a 
dreadful crime ?” demanded the Abbess, agqsu crossing 
herself. 

‘‘Signor Wagner himself, holy mother,” was the 

pious Duke Cosmo bequeathed gold to this insti¬ 
tution,” said the Abbess, “ that masses might be offered 
up for the souls of those who fall beneath the weapon of 
the assassin. See that the lamented Prince's instructions 
be not neglected in this instance, Ursula.” 


.‘Vo- 
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“ It was to remind your ladyship of this duty that I 
ventured to break upon your privacy/’ returned the nun, 
who then withdrew. 

The Abbess approached Nisida, and touched her upon 
the shoulder to intimate to her that they were again 
alone together. 

She had drawn down her veil; and was leaning her 
forehead against one of the iron bars which protec ted the 
window—apparently in a mood of deep thought. 

When the Abbess touohed her, she started abruptly 
round—then, pressing the Superior’s hand with convul¬ 
sive violonce, hurried from the room. 


ducal palace, was that gloomy prison, having no window, 
save a grating in the massive door to admit the air. 

A lamp burnt dimly upon the table, whereon stood 
also the ooarse prison fare provided for the captive, but 
which was untouched. 

The clanking oi the weapons of the sentinels, who kept 
guard in the passage from which the various dungeons 
opened, fell mournfully upon Fernand’s ears, and every 
moment reminded him of the apparent impossibility of 
escape—even if suoh an idea possessed him. 

The lamp had burnt throughout the day in his dun¬ 
geon ; for the light of heaven could not penetrate to that 


** he dashed through the funeral train.” (See p. 23.) 


The old porteress presented the alms-box as she opened 
the gate of the convent; but Nisida pushed it rudely 
aside, and hurried down the steps as if she were escaping 
from a lazar-house rather than issuing from a monastic 
institution. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

WAGNER IN PRISON.—A VISITOR. 

It was evening; and Wagner paced his narrow dungeon 
with agitated steps. 

Far beneath the level of the ground, and under the 


horrible subterranean cell—and it was only by the pay¬ 
ment of gold that he had induced his gaoler to permit 
him the indulgence of the artificial substitute for the 
rays of the glorious sun. 

“ Oh! wretched being that I am!” he thought within 
himself, as he paced the stone floor of his prison-house: 

the destiny of the accursed is min^ Ah! fool—dotard 
that I was to exchange the honours of old age for the 
vioissitudes of a renewed existence! Had Nature taken 
her course, I should probably now be sleeping in the 
quiet grave—and my soul might be in the regions of the 
blessed! But the tempter came and dazzled me with 
prospects of endless happiness, and I succumbed! O 
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Faust! would thoi thou hadst nev£r crossed thethres* 
hold of my humble odttage in the Black Forest 1 How 
ranch sorrow—hdw much misery should I have been 
spared 1 .Better—better to have remainbd in poverty— 
solitude—helplessness—worn down bv tnb weight of 
years, and crashed by tie sense of utter loneliness,—oh, 
better to have endured all this than to have taken on ray- 
self a new tenure of that existence which is so marked 
with misery and woe !** 

He threw himself upon a seat, and endeavoured to 
reflect on his position with calmness; bnt he could not. 

Starting up, he again paced the dungeon in an agitated 
manner. 

“ Holy God !** he exclaimed, aloud, “ how much 
wretchedness has fallen upon me in a single day! Agnes 
murdered ; Nisida, perhaps, for ever estranged from me 
—myself accused of a dreadful crime, whereof I am inno¬ 
cent—and circumstances all combining so wonderfully 
against me! But who could have perpetrated the 
appalling deed ? Can that mysterious lady, whom Agnes 
spoke of so frequently, and who, by her description, so 
closely resembled my much-loved Nisida—can she- 

At that moment the bolts were suddenly drawn back 
from the door of the dungeon—the clanking chains fell 
heavily on the stone pavement outside—and the gaoler 
appeared, holding a lamp in his hand. 

“ Your brother, signor, has come to visit yon,** said the 
turnkey. “ But pray let the interview be a brief one—for 
it is as much as my situation and my own own liberty are 
worth, to have admitted him without an order from the 
Chief Judge. 

With these words the gaoler made way for a cavalier 
to enter the dungeon : and as he closed the door, he said, 

“ I shall return shortly to let your-brother out again.” 

Surprise had kitfimro jptoea a,seal on Wagner’s lips; 
but even beforeAfeCgvititerliad entered the cell, a faint 
suspicion—a wijflhope hodfiaehtdjbot bismlnd that Nisida 
had not forgptten him—that Niinfla would not abandon 
him! " , v ~- 

Bnt this hope,*** .destroyed almost as soonju 
by the sudddo. JreOHfcgian of her affliction ,H 

could a derfWAwbWoman succeed in bribing_ _ _ 

ceiviug ohA^ko cSIfifkicflt and wary as the gaoler of a 
criminal prison ? ^ 

Nevertheless, the moment the visitor had entered the 
cell, and in spite of the deep disguise which she wore, 
the eyes of the lover failed not to recognise the. object of 
his adoration in that elegant cavalier who now stood 
before him. 

Scarcely had the gaoler closed and bo! tod the massi ve 
door again, when Fernand rushed for war I to clasp Nisida 
in his arms; but, imperiously waving her hand, she 
motioned him to stand back. 

Then with the language of the fingers, he rapidly de¬ 
manded, “ Will you swear upon the cross that the young 
female who has been murdered was not your mistress 

‘‘I swear,” answered Fernand, in t&e same symbolic 
manner; and, as the light of the lamp played on his 
handsome countenance, his features assumed so decided 
an expression of truth, frankness, and sincerity, that 
Nisida was already more than half convinced of the in¬ 
justice of her suspicions. 

Bnt still she was determined to be completely satisfied; 
and, drawing forth a small bnt exquisitely sculptured 
crucifix from her doublet, she presented it to her lover. 

He sank upon one knee, received' it respectfully, and 
kissed it without hesitation. 

Nisida then threw herself into his arms, and embraced 
him with a fondness as warm—as wild—as impassioned 
as her suspicions had ere now been vehement and fear¬ 
fully resentful. 

Her presence caused Fernand to forget his sorrow—to 
fovget that he was in a dungeon — to forget also the tre- 

.eiulous charge that hung over his head. For never had 
hi , Nisida appeared to him so marvellously beautiful as 
h-j now beheld her, disguised in the graceful garb of a 
cavaiier of that age. Though tall, majestic, and of rich 
proportions for a woman, yet in the attire of the opposite 
sex, she seemed slight, short, and eminently graceful. 
The velvet cloak set so jauntily.on her sloping shoulder, 
the doublet became her symmetry so well, and the rich 
lace-collar was so arranged as to disguise the prominence 
of the chest—that voluptuous fulness which could not be 
compressed! 

At length a sodden thought struck Fernand, and he in¬ 
quired in the nsnal manner how Nisida had gained access 
to him ? 

“ A faithful friend contrived this interview for me,” 
she replied, with her wonted rapidity of plAy upon the 


fingers, * He led the gaoler to believe that I was a 
German, and totally unacquainted with the Italian 
tongue. .Thus not a word was addressed to me: and gold 
has opened the doors which separated me from you. 
The same means shall secure your escape,” 

“ Dearest Nisida,” signalled Wagner. “ I would not 
escape were the door of my dungeon left open and tin* 
sentinels removed. I am innocent, and that nraocenc** 
must be proved !’* 

The lady exhibited extraordinary impatience at this 

“ £ou do not believe me guilty ?” asked Wagner. 

She shook her head in a determined manner, to show 
how prof ound was her conviction of his innocence. 

“ Then do not urge me, beloved one, to escape and 
dishonoured for ever,” was the argent prayer he con¬ 
veyed to her. 

“ The evidence against you will be overwhelming,” sh<- 

g ave him to understand; then with an air of the most 
eart-appealing supplication, she added, “ Escape, 
dearest Fernand—for my sake!” 

** But I should be compelled to fly from Florence; aud 
wouldst thou accompany me ?” 

She shook her head mournfully. 

“ i’hen will I remain here—in this dungeon 1 If my 
innocence be proved, I may yet hope to call the sister of 

the Count of Riverola my wife; if I be condemned-’ ’ 

He paused;—for he knew that, even if he were sen¬ 
tenced to death, he could not die,—that some power, of 
which, however, he had only a vague notion, would 
rescue him,—that tho compact, which gave him re¬ 
newed youth and a long life on the fatal condition of his 
periodical transformation into a horrid monster, must 
be fulfilled; and though he saw not—understood not how- 
all this was to be, still he knew that it would happen if 
he should really be condemned ! 

Nisida was not aware of the motive which had checked 
her lover as he was conveying to her his sense of the 
dread alternatives before him; and she hastened to inti¬ 
mate to him the following thought:—“ You would say, 
if you be condemned you will know how to meet 
as becomes a brave man? But think of me—of 
who loves you!” 

^Witrald you continue to love a man branded as a mur¬ 
derer ? 

“ I should only think of you as my own dear Fer¬ 
nand!'* ‘ 

He shook his head — as much as to say, ‘‘It canHot 
be!” —and then once more embraced her fondly—for he 
beheld, in her anxiety for his escape, only a proof of her 
ardent affection. ' 

At this moment the gaoler returned ; and while he was 
ppbolting the door, Nisida madcTone last, imploring 
appeal to her lover to g tve his assent to escape, if the 
arrangements wer H mad t’or that purpose. 

But he conveyed to her his resolute determination to 
meet the charge, with the hope of proving his innocence : 
and for a few moments Nisida seemed convulsed with the 
most intense anguish of soul. 

Tho gaoler made his appearance, and Wagner, to 
maintain the deceit which Nisida informed him to have 
been practised on tho man, said a few words alond in 
German, as if he were really taking lea.e of a brother. 

Nisida embraced him tenderly: and, covering her 
countenance as much as possible with her slouched hat, 
the waving plumes of which she made to fall over her 
face, this extraordinary being issued from the cell. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

FLORA FRANCATELLI.—THE THREE NUNS.— THE CHAIR. 

Nisida regained her apartment, by the priv ite staircase, 
without any molestation. Having la.u aside her male 
attire, she assumed a loose wrapper, and then, throwing 
herself into an arm-chair, grave way to her reflections. 

These were apparently of no pleasnra le Mature; for 
they were frequently interrupted by convulsive starts 
and rapid glancings around the room -as if she were 
fearful lest some terrible spectre was present to scare 
her. 

Once or twice her eyes lingered upon h«'r mother’s por¬ 
trait ; and then profound sighs escaped her bosom. 

Presently the i>eantiful Flora Francatelii entered the* 
apartment; bnt Nisida made her a sign of dismissal. 

The maiden withdrew: and we must now follow her 
to her own chamber. 

On reaching her bed-room. Flora did not immediately 
retire to rest. She folt that /should not sleep, even were 
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she to seek hor pillow : for eke had much—Very muck to 
ponder upon! - „ . 

There was a marked—an undisguised reserve about kor 
mistress Which materially, affected her* Although she 
could not control her affections, yet she felt as if she were 
acting with duplicity towards the Lady Nisida, in having 
listened to the love-tele of Francisco, and retaining that 
revelation of affection a secret in her own breast. 

Yet had he not implored, had he not enjoined her to 
keep that avowal to herself ? x esand when she looked 
at the matter, as it were'faco to face, she oould not justly 
reproach herself:—nevertheless, that secret love weighed 
upon upon her conscience like a crime! 

She could not understand wherefore Nisida’S manner 
had changed towards her. Francisco had assuredly made 
no communication to his sister; and nothing had trau-: 
spited to excite a suspicion of the real truth in her 
mind. Still there was a coolness on the part of that 
lady; or might it not be that Flora’s imagination de¬ 
ceived her ? 

There was another, and even a more serious cause of 
grief weighing on her mind. Despatches had been re¬ 
ceived by the nobleman in whoso suite her brother 
Alessandro had repaired to Constantinople; and the 
Secretary to the Council of .Florence had intimated to 
Signora Francafcelli (Flora's aunt) that Alessandro had 
abjured the faith of his forefathers and had embraced 
the Mussulman creed. It was also stated that the young 
I man had entered the service of the Grand Yizier; but 
whether he had become a refcenaae through love for 
some Turkish maideu, or witlfthe hope of ameliorating 
his condition in a worldly point of view, whether, indeed, 
self-interest or a conscientious belief in the superiority . 
of the Moslem doctrines over those of Christianity, had 
Swayed Alessandro, no one could say. 

His aunt was almost heart-broken at the pews; Father 
Marco, through whose influence he had obtained the post 
of Secretary to the Florentine envoy, was shocked and 
grieved-; and Flora was not the less afflicted at an event 
which, as she had been taught to believe, must inevitably 
place her. much-beloved brother beyond the hope of 
spiritual salvation. 

Amidst the gloomy reflections excited by the Lady 
Nisida’s coolness, and the disagreeable tidings which 
had been received concerning her brother, there was 
nevertheless one gleam of consolation 1 for Flora Franca- 
telli. 

This was the love which Francisco entertained for 
her—and which she so tenderly, so sincerely recipro¬ 
cated. ... 

Yes—a maiden’s first love is ever a source pf solace 
amidst the gloom of affliction, beoause it is so intimately 
intertwined with hope! For the soul of the innocent, 
artless girl who fondly loves, soars aloft in a heaven of 
their own creation, dove-like on the wings of faith 1 

It was already late when Flora began to nnbraid and 
set at liberty her dark brown tresses, preparatory to 
retiring to rest,—when a low knock at the chambcr-aoor 
startled her in the midst of her occupation. 

Thinking it might be the Lady Nisida who required 
her attendance, she hastened to open the door; and 
immediately three women, dressed in religious habits, 
and having black veils, thrown over their heads so as 
completely to.conceal their faoes, entered the room. 

Flora, uttered a faint scream—for the sudden appari¬ 
tion of those spectre-like figures, at such a late hour of 
the night, was well calculated to alarm even a person of 
maturerage ana stronger mind than Signora Franca- 
telli. 

“ You must accompany us, young lady,” said the fore- 
. most nun, advancing towards her. “ And beware how 
you create any disturbance, for it null avail you 
nothing.” 

‘‘Whither; am I to be conducted?” asked Flora, 
trembling from head to foot. 

‘‘That we cannot inform you,” was the reply. 

‘ Neither must you know at present; and, therefore, 
our first duty is to blindfold you.” 

“ Pity me—have mei cy upou me 1” exolaimed Flora, 
throwing herself upon her knees before the nun who 
addressed her in so harsh, so stern a manner. “Iam a 
poor, unprotected girl; have mercy upon me 1” 

But the three nuns seized upon her, and, while one 
held the palm of her hand forcibly over her mouth, so 
as to check her utterance, the others hastily blindfolded 
her. 

Flora was so overcome by this alarming proceeding, 
that she fainted. 

When she came to her senses, she found herself lying I 


on a hard and sorry coudh in a' kuage apartment almost 
entirely denuded of furniture, and lighted by a feebly- 
burning lamp suspended to the low oeiling. 

For a moment she thought she was labouring under 
the influence of a hideous dream; but, glancing around, 
she started with affright, and a scream burst from her 
lips, when she beheld the. tliree nuns standing by the 
bed,; 

“ Why have you brought me hither ?”' she demanded, 
springing up in the couch and addressing the recluses 
with frantic wildness. 

“To benefit you in a spiritual sense,” replied the one 
who had before acted as spokesman: “to purge your 
mind of tkoso mundane vanities which have seized upon 
it, and to render you worthy of salvation. Pray, sisters 
—pray for this at present benighted creature I” 

Then, to the surprise of the young maiden, the three 
nuns all fell upon their knees around her, and begau to 
chant a solemn hymn in most lugubrious notes. 

They had thrown aside their veils, and the flickering 
light of the dim lamp gave a ghastly and unearthly 
appearance to their pale and severe countenances. They 
were all three elderly persons, and .their aspect was of 
that cold, forbidding nature, whioh precludes hope on 
thejpart of anyone who might have to implore inerey. 

The young maiden was astounded—stupefiedshe 
knew not what to conjecture, Where was she? who 
wero those nuns that had treated her so harshly ? why 
was she , brought to that cold, cheerless apartment ? 
what meant the hymn that seemed chanted expressly on 
her account ? 

She could not bear np against the bewilderment and 
alarm produced by the questions whick she asked her¬ 
self, and none of which she could solve. An oppressive 
sensation came over her; and she was about to siuk back 
upon the couch upon which she had risen, when the hymn 
suddenly ceased—the naps rose from then: suppliant pos¬ 
ture, and the foremost, addressing the poor girl, in a re¬ 
proachful tone, exclaimed, “ Oh, wicked—wondly-minded 
creature,—repent—repent—jepent 1” 

There was something so awful—so appalling in this 
strange conduct on the part of the nuns, that Flora 
began to doubt whether she were not labouring under 
some terrible delusion. She feared lest her senses wero 
leaving her; and, covering her face with her hands, so 
as to close her eyes against external objects, she endea¬ 
voured to look inwards, as it were, and scrutinize her 
own soul. 

But there was not allowed time to reflect;- for the 
three nuns seized upon her, the foremost saying, “ Yon 
must come with us/' 

“ Mercy! mercy 1” screamed the wretched girl, vainly 
struggling in the powerful grasp of the recluses. 

Her long hair, which she had unbraided before she 
was carried off from the Riverola mansion, floated over 
her shoulders, and enhanced the expression of ineffable 
despair which her pallid oountenance now wore. 

Wildly she glanced around her, as she was being- 
hurried from the room, and frantic screams escaped her 
lips. But there was no one nigh to succonr her—no one 
to melt at the outbursts of her anguish l 

The three nuns dragged rather ; than conducted her 
into an adjacent apartment, which was lighted by a lamp 
of astonishing brilliancy, and hung in a skylight raised 
above the roof. 

On the floor, immediately beneath tips lamp, stood an 
arm-chair of wicker-work, and from this chair two stout 
cords ascended to the ceiling, through which they passed 
by means of two holes perforated for the purpose. 

When Flora was' dragged by the nuns to the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the chair, which her excited imagina¬ 
tion instantly converted into , an engine of torture, that 
part of the floor on which the chair stood seemed to 
tremble and oscillate beneath her feet, as if it were a 
trap-door. 

The most dreadful sensations now caine over her. 
She felt as if her brain were reeling—as if she must go 
mad. 

A fearful scream burst from her lips, and she struggled 
with the energy of desperation as the nuns endeavoured 
to thrust her m the chair. r 

“ No, no l” she exclaimed, frantically; £< you shall not 
torture me—you dare not murder me I What have I 
done to merit this treatment ? Mercy, mercy!” 

But her cries and her struggles* wore alike useless, for 
she was now firmly bound to the chair, into which the 
nuns had 1 forced her to seat herself. 

Then commenced the maddening scene, which will be 
found in the ensuing chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE DESCENT.—THE CHAMBER 07 PENITENCE. 

Having bound Flora Francatelli to the chair, in the 
manner just described, the three nuns fell back a few 
paces, and the wretched girl felt the floor giving way 
under her. 

A dreadful scream burst from her lips as slowly, slowly 
the chair sank down; while the working of hidden 
machinery in the roof, and the steady, monotonous revo¬ 
lution of wheels, sounded with ominous din upon her 
ears. 

An ice-stream seemed to pour over her soul. Wildly 
she cast around her eyes; and then more piercing be¬ 
came her shrieks, as she found herself gradually descend¬ 
ing into what seemed to be a pit or well, only that it was 
square instead of round. 

The ropes creaked, the machinery continued its regular 
movement, and the lamp fixed in the skylight overhead 
became less and less brilliant. 

And bending over the mouth of this pit into which she 
she was descending were three nuns, standing motionless 
and silent, like hideous spectres, on the brink of the 
aperture left by the square platform, or trap, whereon 
the chair was fixed. 

“ Mercy, mercy!” exclaimed Flora, in a voice expres¬ 
sive of the most acute anguish. 

And, stretching forth her snowy arms (for it was 
round the waist and by the feet that she was fastened to 
the chair), she convulsively placed her open palms against 
the wooden walls of the pit, as if she could by that 
spasmodic movement arrest the descent of that terrible 
apparatus that was bearing her down into that hideous, 
unknown gulf. 

But the walls were smooth and even, and presented 
nothing to which she could cling—nothing whereon she 
could fix her grasp. 

Her brain reeled, and for a few minutes she sat motion¬ 
less in dumb, inert despair. 

Then again, in obedience to some mechanical impulse, 
she glanced upwards. The light of the lamp was now 
dimly seen, like the sun through a dense mist; but the 
dark figures were still bending over the brink of the 
abyss, thirty yards above. 

The descent was still progressing, and the noise of the 
machinery still reached her ears, with buzzing, hum¬ 
ming, monotonous indistinctness. 

She shrieked not now—she screamed not anymore; 
but it was not resignation that sealed her lips—it was 
despair. 

Suddenly she became aware of the gradual disappear¬ 
ance of tne three nuns. As she descended, the wall 
seemed to rise slowly upwards, and cover them from her 
view. 

Then, for an instant, there was a slight shock given to 
the platform whereon the chair was placed, as if it 
rested on something beneath. 

But, no; the fearful descent still went on : for, when 
she again stretched forth her hand to touch the walls, 
they appeared to be slowly rising, rising. 

She was now involved in almost total darkness; but 
far, far overhead the dim lustre of the lamp was seen: 
and the four walls of the gulf now appeared to touch 
the ceiling of the room above, and to enclose that faint 
but still distinct orb within the narrow square space thus 
shut in. 

The noise of the machinery also reached her still; 
but merely with a humming sound that was only just 
audible. 

For an instant she doubted whether she was still 
descending; but, alas! when her anns were a third time 
convulsively stretched forth, her fair hands felt the walls 
slipping away from her touch—gliding upwards, as it 
were, with steady motion. 

Then she knew that the descent had not ceased. 

But whither was she going?—to what awful depth was 
she progressing? 

Already, she conjectured, was she at least sixty yards 
beneath that dim yellow orb which every instant 
appeared to shine as through a deeper, deepening mist. 

For what fate was she reserved, and where was she P 

Suddenly it struck her she was an inmate of the 
Carmelite Convent; for the rumours alluded to in a pre¬ 
ceding chapter had often met her ears, and her imagina¬ 
tion naturally associated them with the occurrences of 
that dreadful night. # . 

The piercing shrieks, the noise of machinery, the dis¬ 
appearance from time to time of some member of that 
monastio institution—all the incidents, in fine, to which 


those rumours had ever pointed, now seemed to apply to 
her own case. 

These reflections flashed with lightning rapidity 
through her brain, and paralysed her with horror. 

Then she lost all farther power of thought; and, 
though not absolutely fainting, she was stunned and 
stupefied with the tremendous weight of overwhelming 
despair. 

How long she remained in this condition she knew not; 
but she was suddenly aroused by the opening of a low 
door in the wall in front of her. 

Starting as from a dreadful dream, she stretched forth 
her arms, and became aware that the descent had 
stopped; and at the same moment she beheld a nun, 
bearing a lamp, standing on the threshold of the door 
which had just opened. 

“ Sister, welcome to the Chamber of Penitence 1” said 
the recluse, approaching the terrified Flora. 

Then, placing the lamp in a niche near the door, the 
nun proceeded to remove the cords which fastened the 
young maiden to the chair. 

Flora rose, but fell back again on the seat—for her 
limbs were stiff inconsequence of the length of time they 
had been retained in one position. The nun disappeared 
by the little door for a few minutes; and, on her 
return, presented the wretohed girl a cup of cold water. 
Flora swallowed the icy beverage and felt refreshed. 

Then by the light of the lamp in the niche she hastily 
examined the countenance of the nun; but its expression 
was cold—repulsive—stem; and Flora knew that it was 
useless to seek to make a friend of her. A frightful sense 
of loneliness, as it were, struck her like an ioe-shaft 
penetrating to her very soul; and, clasping her hands 
together, she exclaimed. “ Holy Virgin, protect me!” 

“No harm will befall yon, daughter,” said the nun, 
“ if you manifest contrition for past errors and a resolu¬ 
tion to devote your future years to the service of 
Heaven.” 

“My past errors!” repeated Flora, with mingled 
indignation and astonishment. “Iam not aware that I 
ever injured a living soul by word or deed—nor enter¬ 
tained a thought for which I need to blush. Neither 
have I neglected those duties whioh manifest the grati¬ 
tude of mortals for the bounties bestowed upon them by 
Providence.” 

“Ah! daughter,” exclaimed the nun; “ you interpret 
not your own heart rightly. Have you never abandoned 

? ourself to those carnal notions —those hopes—those 
ears—those dreams of happiness, which constitute the 
passion that the world calls love ?” 

Flora started, and a blush mantled on her cheeks, 
before so pale. 

“ You see that I have touched a chord which vibrates 
to your heart's core, daughter,” continued the nun, on 
whom that sudden evidence of emotion was not lost. 
“Yon have suffered yourself to be deluded by the whis¬ 
perings of that feeling whose tendency was to wean your 
soul from Heaven.” 


1 And is it possible that a pure and virtuous love can 
be construed into a crime r” demanded the young 
maiden, her indignation overpowering her fears. 

“A love that is founded on, and fostered by ambition, 
is a sin,” replied the nun. “ Marriage is doubtless an 
institution ordained by Heaven; but it becomes a curse, 
and is repulsive to all pious feelings, when it unites 
those whose passion is made up of sensuality and selfish¬ 
ness.” .... 

“ Yon dare not impute snch base considerations to 
me l” exclaimed Flora, her cheeks again flushing, but 
with the glow of conscious innocence shamefully outraged 
by the most injurious suspicions. 

“ Nay, daughter,” continued the nun, unmoved by the 
manner of the young maiden; “you are unable to jud^e 
rightly of your own heart. You possess a confidence in 
integrity of purpose, which is but a mental blindness on 
your part.” 

“ of what am I accused, and wherefore am I brought 
hither ?” asked Flora, beginning to feel bewildered by 
tho sophistry that characterized the nun’s discourse. 

“ Those who are interested in your welfare,” replied 
the nun, evasively, “ have consigned you to the care of 
persons devoted to the service of Heaven, that your 
eyes may be opened to the vanity of the path whioh you 
have been pursuing, but from welch you are so happily 
rescued.” .... « 

“ And where am I ? Is this the Convent of the Car¬ 
melites ? Why was I subjected to all the alarms—all the 
mental tortures through which I have just passed ?” de¬ 
manded the young maiden, wildly and rapidly. 
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** Think not that we have acted towards you in the 
spirit of persecution/' said the nun. “ The mysteries 
which have alarmed you will be explained at a future 
period, when your soul is prepared, by penitence, self- 
mortification, and prayer, to receive the necessary reve¬ 
lation. In the meantime, ask no questions; forget the 
world—and resolve to embrace a life devoted to the 
service of Heaven." 

To embrace a conventual existence ?" almost shrieked 
the wretched girl. * 4 Oh, no—never! ’ * 

44 Not many days will elapse ere your mind will undergo 
a salutary change," said the nun, composedly. 44 But if 


At the foot of the altar knelt five women, half naked, 
and holding scourges in their hands. 

44 These are the Penitents," whispered the nun to 
Flora. 44 Pause for a moment, and contemplate 
them." 

A minute elapsed, during which the five penitents 
remained motionless as statues, with their heaas bowed 
upon their bosoms, and their arms hanging down by 
their sides, as if those limbs were lifeless—save in re¬ 
spect to the hands that held the scourges. But suddenly 
one of them—a young and beautiful woman—exclaimed, 
in a tone of piercing anguish, 44 It is my fault! it is my 


44 THE BLOW WAS WELL AIMED." (See p. 26.) 


you will now follow me—as you appear to be somewhat 
recovered—I will conduct you to your cell adjoining the 
Chamber of Penitence." 

Flora, perceiving that any further attempt to reason 
with the recluse would be fruitlessly made, arose and 
followed her into a long, narrow, dark passage, at the 
end of which was a door standing half open. 

The nun extinguished her lamp, and led the way into 
a large apartment, hung with black. At the farther end 
there was an altar, surmounted by a crucifix of ebony, 
and lighted up with four wax candles, which only served 
to render the gloom of the entire scene more appa¬ 
rent. 

c 


fault! it is my fault!" and the others took up the wail in 
voices equally characteristic of heartless woe. 

Then they lacerated their shoulders with the hard 
leathern thongs of their scourges; and a faintness came 
over Flora Francatelli when she observed the blood 
appear on the back of the young and beautiful penitent 
who had given the signal for this self-mortification. 

The nun, perceiving the effect thus produced upon the 
maiden, touched her upon the shoulder as a signal to 
follow whither she was about to lead; and, opening one 
of several doors communicating with the Chamber of 
Penitence, she said, in a low whisper, 44 This is your cell. 
May the Virgin bless you!" 
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Flora entered the little room allotted to her, and the 
nun retired, simply closing, but not bolting the door 
behind her. 

A taper burnt before a crucifix suspended to the wall; 
and near it hung a scourge, from which last-mentioned 
object Flora averted her eyes with horror. 

A bed, a simple toilette-table, a praying-desk, and a 
single chair, completed the furniture of the cell, which 
was of very narrow dimensions. 

Seating herself on the bed, Flora burst into an agony 
of tears. 

What would her aunt think when she received the 
news of her disappearance ? for she could not suppose 
that any friendly feeling on the part of her persecutors 
would induce them to adopt a course which might relieve 
that much-loved relative’s mind concerning her. What 
would Francisco conjecture ? Oh! these thoughts were 
maddening! 

Anxious to escape from them, if possible, the almost 
heart-broken girl proceeded to lay aside her garments 
and retire to rest. 

Physical and mental exhaustion cast her into a deep 
sleep; but the horrors of her condition pursued her even 
in her dreams, so that when she awoke she was not 
startled to find herself in that gloomy cell. 

Casting her eyes around, she observed two circum¬ 
stances which showed her that someone had visited her 
room during the hours she slept; for a new taper was 
burning before the crucifix, ana her own garments had 
been removed, the coarse garb of a penitent now occupy- 
ing their place on the chair. 

“ Oh! is it possible that I am doomed to bid farewell 
to the world for ever ?” exclaimed Flora, in the voice of 
despair, as she clasped her hands convulsively together. 


CHAPTER XX. 

FRANCISCO AND NISIDA.—DR. DURAS AND THE LETTER. 

The greatest confusion prevailed in the Riverola palace 
when, in the morning, the disappearance of Flora Fran- 
catelli was discovered. 

Nisida hastened at an early hour to her brother’s 
apartment, and intimated to him the fact that she was 
nowhere to be found. 

Francisco, who was already dressed, was overwhelmed 
with grief at this announcement, and, in the first access 
of excitement, conveyed to her his intention of seeking 
the young maiden throughout the city. 

He was hastening to quit the room, when Nisida held 
him back, and intimated to him that his anxiety in this 
respect would create suspicions injurious alike to his 
reputation and that of Flora Francatelli—the more so as 
she Was but a menial in the household. 

Francisco paused, and reflected for a few moments. 
Then, having tenderly embraced Ms sister, he hastily 
addressed her by the symbolic language in which they 
were accustomed to converse. 

“ Pardon me, beloved Nisida, for having kept a secret 
from thee—the only one that my heart has ever so 
selfishly cherished.” 

Nisida. appeared to be profoundly astonished at this 
communication, and made an impatient sign for him to 
proceed. 

“ You will not be surprised at my anxiety to seek after 
the missing girl,” ho continued, ‘‘when I intimate to 
you that I love her, and that, next to yourself, she is 
dearer to me than I can express.” 

‘‘Your passion can scarcely be an honourable one, 
Francisco, was the reproach conveyed by Nisida, while 
her countenance wore a corresponding expression. 

“ I would sooner die than harbour an injurious thought 
in respect to that virtuous and beautiful creature!” 
responded the young Count, his face flushing with the 
glow of generous emotions. “ My happiness is intimately 
connected with this attachment, Nisida; and I feel con¬ 
vinced that you would rather forward my views than 
oppose them.” 

“ Yes, dear brother,” was the reply which she con¬ 
veyed to him ; “ your happiness is my only considera¬ 
tion.” 

But, as she gave this assurance, an ill-subdued sigh 
escaped hey br^st; and she compressed her lips tightly 
to crush the emotions that were agitating her. A cloud 
evanescently appeared on the broad and marble fore¬ 
head; the pencilled brows contracted; and the eyes 
flashed brightly—oh! far more brightly than glanced 
the ray of the morning sun through the windows upon 
the glossy surface of her luxuriant hair. A momentary 


spasm seemed to convulse that full and rounded form; 
and the small and elegantly-shaped foot which peered 
from lieneath her flowing robe, tapped the floor twice 
with involuntary movement. 

Mistress as she usually was of even her most intense 
feelings, and wonderfully, habituated by circumstances 
to exercise the most complete command ever her emo¬ 
tions, she was now for an instant vanquished by the gush 
of painful sentiments wMch crowded on her soul. 

Francisco did not, however, observe that transitory 
evidence of acute feeling on the part of his sister—a 
feeling which seemed to partake of the nature of a re* 
morse, as if she were conscience-stricken! 

For she loved her brother deeply, tenderly, but after 
the fasMon of her own wild and wonderful disposition— 
a love that was not calculated always to prove friendly 
to his interests. 

Francisco paced the room in an agitated manner. 

At length he stopped near where his sister was stand¬ 
ing, and intimated to her that Flora might perhaps have 
repaired to the residence of her aunt. 

. Nisida conveyed to him this answer: “ The moment 
that I missed Flora ere now, I despatched a domestic to 
her aunt’s cottage; but sho has not been there since 
Sunday last.” 

“ Some treachery is at work here, Nisida,” was the 
young Count’s response. “ Flora has not willingly ab¬ 
sented herself.” 

At this moment Francisco's page entered the apart¬ 
ment to announce that Dr. Duras was in the reception- 
room. 

The young Count made a sign to his sister to accom¬ 
pany him; and they proceeded to the elegant saloon 
where the physician was waiting. 

Having saluted the Count and Nisida with his usual 
urbanity, Dr. Duras addressed himself to the former, 
saying, “ I have jnst learnt from your lordship’s page 
that the favourite attendant on your sister has most un¬ 
accountably disappeared.” 

“And both Nisida and myself are at a loss what to 
conjecture or how to act,” replied Francisco. 

“ Florence is at this moment the scene of dreadfu 
crimes,’’ observed the physician. * ‘ Yesterday morning a 
young female was murdered by a near neighbour of 
mine——” 

“ I was astounded when I heard of the arrest of Signor 
Wagner on such a charge,” interrupted the Count. “ He 
was latterly a frequent guest at this house—although, I 
believe, you never happened to meet him here ?” 

“No,” answered the physician. “But I saw him at 
the funeral of your lamented father, and once or twice 
since in the. gardens attached to his mansion; and I 
certainly ooula not have supposed, from Ms appearance, 
that he was a man capable of so black a crime. I was, 
however, about to observe, that Florence is at this 
moment infested by a class of villains who hesitate at no 
deed of turpitude. This Signor Wagner is a foreigner, 
possessed of immense wealth, the sources of which are 
totally unknown; and, moreover, it is declared that the 
sbirri, yesterday morning, actually traced the robber- 
captain, Stephano, to the vicinity of his mansion. All 
this looks black enough, and it is more than probable 
that Wagner was in league with the redoubtable Stephano 
and Ms banditti. Then the mysterious disappearance of 
Flora is, to say the least, alarming; for, I believe, she 
was a well-conducted—virtuous —estimable young 
woman.’’ 

“She was—she was, indeed!” exclaimed Francisco. 
“At least,” he added, perceiving that the physician was 
somewhat astonished at the enthusiasm with which he 
spoke—“at least, such is my firm impression; such, too, 
is the opinion of my sister.” 

“ The motive which brought me hither this morning,” 
said Doctor Duras, “ was to offer you a little friendly 
advice, wMch my long acquaintance with your family, 
my dear Count, will prevent you from taking amiss.” • 

“Speak, doctor—speak your thoughts!” cried Fran¬ 
cisco, pressing the physician’s hand gratefully. 

“ I would recommend you to be more cautious how you 
form an intimacy with strangers,” continued Dr. Duras. 
“ Rumour has a thousand tongues—and it is already re¬ 
ported in Florence, that the alleged murderer was on 
familiar terms with the noble Count of Riverola and the 
Lady Nisida.” 

“ The Duke himself is liable to be deceived in respect 
to the real character of an individual,” said Francisco, 
proudly. 

“ But his Highness would not form hasty acquaint- 
| ances,” replied the physician. “After all, it is with the 
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best possible feeling that I oifer you my counsel—knowing 
your generous heart, and also how frequently generosity 
is imposed upon.’* . „ . , _ . 

“Pardon the impatience with which I answered you, 
my dear friend,” exclaimed the young Count. 

“No pardon is necessary,” exclaimed the physician; 
“ because you did not offend me. One word more—and 
I must take my leave. Crimes are multiplying thickly 
in Florence, and Stephano’s band becomes each day more 
and more daring; so that it is unsafe to walk alone in the 
city after dusk. Beware how you stir abroad ^un¬ 
attended, my dear Francisco, at unseasonable hours.” 

“ My habits are not of that nature,” replied the Count. 
“I, however, thank you cordially for your well-meant 
advice. But you appear to connect the disappearance of 
Flora FrancatelH,” ho added, very seriously, “ and the 
dreadful deed supposed to be committed by Signor 

“^merely conjecture that this Wagner is associated 
with that lawless horde who have become the terror of 
the Republic,” answered tho physician; “and it is 
natural to suppose that these wretches are guilty of all 
the enormous crisies which have lately struck the city 


with alarm.” 

Francisco turned aside to conceal the emotions which 
these remarks excited within him ; for he now began to 
apprehend that she whom he loved so fondly had met 
with foul play at the hands of the bravoes and banditti 
whom Stephano was known to command. 

Dr. Duras seized that opportunity to approach Nisida, 
who was standing at the window; and as he thrust into 
her hand a note, which she immediately concealed in her 
dress, he was struck with surprise and grief at the acute 
anguish that was depicted upon her countenance. 

Large tears stood on her long, dark lashes, and her 
face was ashy pale. 

The physician made a sign of anxious inquiry; but 
Nisida, subduing her emotions with an almost super¬ 
human effort, pressed his hand violently, and hurried 
from the room. 

Dr. Duras shook his head mournfully; but also in a 
manner that showed that he was at a loss to comprehend 
that painful manifestation of feeling on the part of one 
whom he well knew to be endowed with almost miraculous 
powers of self-control. 

His meditations were interrupted by Francisco, who, 
addressing him abruptly, said, “ In respect to the miss¬ 
ing young lady, whose absence will be so acutely felt by 
my sister, the only course which I can at present pursue 
is to communicate her mysterious disappearance to the 
Captain of Police.” 

“ No time should be lost in adopting that step,” re¬ 
sponded the doctor. “ I am about to visit a sick noble¬ 
man in the neighbourhood of the Captain’s office. We 
will proceed so far in each other’s company.” 

The young Count summoned his page to attend upon 
him, and then quitted the mansion in company with the 
physician. 

* * * * ’ * * 


In the meantime Nisida had retired to her own apart¬ 
ment, where she threw herself into a seat, and gave vent 
to the dreadful emotions which had for the last half-hour 
been agitating within her bosom. 

She wept— oh 1 she wept long and bitterly! It was 
terrible and strange to think how that woman of iron 
mind now yielded to the outpourings of her anguish. 

Some time elapsed ere she even attempted to control 
her feelings; and then her struggle to subdue them was 
as sudden and energetic as her grief had a moment pre¬ 
viously been violent and apparently inconsolable. 

Then she recollected the note which Dr. Duras had 
slipped into her hand, and which she had concealed in 
her bosom; and she hastened to peruse it. 

Tho contents ran as follow 


“ In accordance with your request, my noble-hearted 
and much-enduring friend, I have consulted eminent 
lawyers in respect to the will of the late Count of Rive- 
rola. Tho substance of their opinion is unanimously 
this :— 4 The estates are unalienably settled on yourself, 
should you recover the faculties oi hearing and speaking 
at any timo previously to your brother’s attainment of 
the age of thirty; and should you enter into the posses¬ 
sion of the estates and allow your brother to enjoy the 
whole or greater part of the revenues, in direct contra¬ 
diction to the spirit of your father’s will, the estates 
would become liable to confiscation to his Highness the 
Duke. In this case your brother and yourself would 
alike be ruined.’ 


- Now, the advice that these lawyers give is this‘ A 
memorial should be addressed to his Highness, exhibiting 
that you refuse to undergo any surgical treatment or 
operation for the restoration of the faculties of hearing 
and speech, inasmuch as you would not wish to deprive 
your brother of the enjoyment of the estates, nor of the 
title conferred by their possession ; that you, therefore, 
solicit a decree confirming his title of nobility, and dis¬ 
pensing with the prerogative of confiscation on the part 
of the Priuce, should you recover the faculties of hearing 
and speech, and act in opposition to the will of your late 
father in respect to the power of alienating the estates 
from your own possessions.’ . 

“Such, my generous-minded fnend, is the counsel 
offered by eminent advocates: and by the memory of 
your sainted mother—if not for the. sake of your o^n 
happiness—I implore you to act in accordance with 
these suggestions. You will remember that this advice 
pretty accurately corresponds with that which I gave 
you, when, late on the night that the will was read, you 
quitted your sleepless couch and came to my dwelling, to 
consult me on a point so intimately connected with 
your felicity in this world. , . 

“ Your sincerely devoted friend, 

“Jeronymo Duras.” 

While Nisida was occupied in tho perusal of the first 
laragraph of this letter dark clouds lowered upon lier 
orow; but as she read the second paragraph, wherein 
the salutary advice of the lawyers was conveyed to her, 
those clouds rapidly dispersed, and her splendid counte¬ 
nance became lighted up with joyous, burning, intoxica^- 


lz was evident that she had already made up her mind 
to adopt the counsel proffered her by the eminent advo¬ 
cates whom the friendly physician had consulted on her 
behalf. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE SUBURB OP ALLA CROCE.—THE JEW.—THE ROBEER 
CHIEF’S LOVE. 

It was past the hour of ten on Saturday night, when a 
tall, powerfully-built man emerged from what might be 
termed the fashionable portion of the city of Florence, 
and struck into the straggling suburb of Alia Croce. 

This quarter of the town was of marvellously bad re¬ 
putation, being infested by persons of the worst descrip¬ 
tion, who, by herding, as it were, together in one 
particular district, had converted the entire suburb into 
a sort of sanctuary where crime might take refuge, and 
into which the sbirri, or police-officers, scaroely dared to 
penetrate. 

The population of Alla Croce was not, however, 
entirely composed of individuals who were at variance 
with the law; for poverty, as well as crime, sought an 
asylum in that assemblage of forbidding-looking dwell¬ 
ings, which formed so remarkable a contrast with the 
marble palaces, noble public buildings, and handsome 
streets of the city of Florence itself. 

And not only did the denizens of penury and crushing 
toil—the artizans, the vine-dressers, the gardeners, tho 
water-carriers, and the porters of Florence—occupy lodg¬ 
ings in the suburb of Alla Croce; but even wealthy per¬ 
sons—yes, men whose treasures were vast enough to pay 
the ransom of princes—buried themselves and their 
hoards in this horrible neighbourhood. 

We allude to that undeservedly persecuted race—the 
Jews,—a race endowed with many virtues and generous 
qualities, but whose characters have been blackened by a 
host of writers whose narrow minds and illiberal pre¬ 
judices have induced them to preserve all the exaggera¬ 
tions and misrepresentations which tradition hands 
down in the Christian world relative to the cruelly- 
treated Israelite. 

The enlightened commercial policy of those merchant- 
princes, the Medici, had, during tho primal glories of 
their administrative sway in the Florentine Republic, 
relaxed the severity of the laws against the Jews; and, 
recognising in the persecuted Israelites those grand 
trading and financial qualities which have ever associated 
the idea of wealth with their name, permitted them to 
follow unmolested their specific pursuits. 

But at the time of which we are writing—tho year 
1521—the Prinoe who held tho reins of Florentine 
Government had yielded to the representations of a 
bigoted and intolerant clergy, and tho Jews hod onco 
more become the subjects of persecution. The dissipated 
nobles extorted from them by menace those loans which 
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would not have been granted on the security proffered ; 
and the wealthy members of the “scattered race” 
actually began to discover that they could repose greater 
confidence in the refuse of the Florentine population than 
in the brilliant aristocracy, or even in the famous sbirri 
themselves. Thus had many rich Jews established them, 
selves in the quarter of Alla Croce; and by paying a 
certain sum to the Syndic, or magistrate of this suburb— 
a functionary elected by the inhabitants themselves, and in 
virtue of a law of their own enactment—the persecuted 
Israelites enjoyed comparative security and peace. 

We now return to the man we left plunging into the 
suburb of which we have offered a short account. 

This individual was dressed in a simple attire, but 
composed of excellent materials. His vest was of dark 
velvet, slashed, but not embroidered ; and on his breast 
he wore a jazeran, or mailed cuirass, which was not only 
lighter than a steel corslet, but was equally proof against 
poniard or pike. In his broad leather belt were stuck 
two pairs of pistols, and a long dagger: a heavy broad¬ 
sword also hung by his side. His black boots came up 
nearly to the knee—in contravention of the prevailing 
fashion of that age, when those articles of dress seldom 
reached above the swell of the leg. A large slouched 
hat, without plumage or any ornament, was drawn down 
as much as possible over his features; and the broad 
mantello, or cloak, was gathered round the body in such 
a manner that it covered all the left side and the weapons 
fastened in the belt, but left the sword arm free for use 
in any sudden emergency. 

Behind the wayfarer stretched the magnificent city of 
Florence—spreading over deep vale, on both sides of the 
Arno, and, as usual, brilliant with light like a world of 
stars shining in mimic rivalry of those that studded the 
purple vault above. 

Before him were the mazes of the Alla Croce, the dark¬ 
ness of which suburb was only interrupted by a few 
straggling and feeble lights gleaming from honses of 
entertainment, or from huts whose poverty required not 
the protection of shutters to the casements. 

And now—as one of those faint lights suddenly fell 
upon the wayfarer’s countenance, as he passed the abode 
in which it shone—let us avail ourselves of the opportunity 
afforded by that glimpse, to state that this man’s features 
were handsome, but coarse, and bearing the traces of a 
dissolute life. His age was apparently forty: it might 
have been been a few years more matured—but his coal- 
black hair, moustachio, and bushy whiskers, unstreaked 
by silver, showed that time sat lightly on his head, in 
spite of the evident intimacy with the wine-cup above 
alluded to. 

Having threaded the greater portion of the suburb, 
which was almost knee-deep in mud—for it had been 
raining nearly all day, and had only cleared up after 
sunset—the individual whom we have been describing 
stopped at the corner of a street, and gave a shrill 
whistle. 

The signal was immediately answered in a similar 
fashion : and in a few minutes a man emerged from the 
darkness of the bye-street. He also was well-armed, but 
much more plainly dressed than the other; and his 
countenance was such as would not have proved a very 
friendly witness in his favour in a court of justice. 

“ Lomellino ?” said the first individual whom we have 
described in this chapter. 

“ Captain Stephano ?” responded the other, in a low 
tone. 

“ All right, my fine lad,” returned the bandit-captain. 
“Follow me.” 

The two robbers then proceeded in silence, until they 
reached a house larger and stronger in appearance than 
any other in the same street. The shutters which 
protected the casements, were massive and strengthened 
with iron bars and huge nails, somewhat alter the fashion 
of church-doors. The walls were of solid grey stone, 
whereas those of the adjacent huts were of mud or 
wood. In a word, this dwelling seemed a little fortress 
in the midst of an exposed and unprotected town. 

Before this house the robbers stopped. 

“Do you remain on the other side of the street, 
Lomellino,” said the bandit-chief: “ and, Uf need be, you 
will answer to my accustomed signal.” 

“Good! Captain!” was the reply; and Lomellino 
crossed over the way to the deep shade of the houses on 
that side. 

Stephano then gave a low knock at the door of the 
well-aefended dwelling above described. 

Several minutes elapsed: and no sounds were heard 
within. 


“The old usurer is at home, I know,” muttered Ste¬ 
phano to himself; for the moment he had knocked a 
gleam of light, peeping through a crevice in an upper 
casement, had suddenly disappeared. 

He now rapped more loudly at the door with the 
handle of his heavy broadsword. 

“Ah! he comes,” muttered the bandit-chief, after 
another long pause. 

“Who knocks so late?” demanded a weak and 
tremulous voice from within. 

“ I—Stephano Yerrina!” cried the brigand, pomp¬ 
ously ; “ open—and fear not! 

The bolts were drawn back—a chain fell heavily on 
the stone floor inside—and the door opened, revealing 
the form of an old and venerable-looking man, with a 
long white beard. He held a lamp in his hand; and by 
its fitful glare, his countenance, of the Jewish cast, 
manifested an expression denoting the terror which he 
vainly endeavoured to conceal. 

“ Enter, Signor Stephano,” said the old man. “ But 
wherefore here so late ?” 

“ Late do ye call it. Signor Isaachar?” ejaculated the 
bandit, crossing the threshold. “ Meseems there is yet 
time to do a world of business this night, for those who 
have the opportunity and the inclination.” 

“ Ah! but you and yours turn night into day,” replied 
the Jew, with a chuckle intended to be of a conciliatory 
nature; “ or rather you perform your avocations at a 
time when others sleep.” 

“ Every one to his calling, friend Isaachar,” said the 
brigand-chief. “Come! have you not made that door 
fast enough yet ? you will have to open it scon again— 
for my visit will be none of the longest.” 

The Jew having replaced the chains and fastened the 
huge bolts which protected the house-door, took up the 
lamp and led the way to a small and meanly furnished 
room at the back of his dwelling. 

“ What business may have brought you hither to-night, 
good Captain Yerrina?” he inquired, in a tone of ill- 
subdued apprehension. 

“ Not to frighten thee out of thy wits, good Isaachar,” 
responded Stephano, laughing. 

“Ah! ha!” exclaimed the Jew, partially reassured: 
“ perhaps you have come to pay me the few crowns I 
had the honour to lend you—without security, and with¬ 
out interest-” 

“ By my patron saint! thou wast never more mistaken 
in thy life, friend Isaachar,” interrupted the robber- 
chief. “ The few crowns you speak of, were neither 
more nor less than a tribute paid on consideration that 
my men should leave unscathed the dwelling of worthy 
Isaachar ben Solomon : in other words, that thy treasure 
should be safe at least from them.” 

“Well—well! be it so!” cried the Jew. “Heaven 
knows I do not grudge the amount in question — 
although,” he added, slowly, “lam compelled to pay 
almost an equal sum to the Syndic.” 

“ The Syndic of Alla Croce and the Captain of the 
banditti are two very different persons,” remarked Ste¬ 
phano. “ The magistrate protects you from those over 
whom he has control; and I, on my side, guarantee you 
against the predatory visits of those over whom I exer¬ 
cise command. But let us to business.” 

“Aye—to business!” echoed the Jew, anxious to be 
relieved from the state of suspense into which this visit 
had thrown him. 

“ You are acquainted with the young, beautiful, and 
wealthy Countess of Arestino, Isaachar?” said the 
bandit. 

The Jew stared at him in increased nlann, now mingled 
with amazement. 

“ But, in spite of all her wealth,” continued Stephano, 
“ she was compelled to pledge her diamonds to thee, to 
raise the money wherewith to discharge a gambling 
debt contracted by her lover, the high-born, handsome, 
but ruined Marquis of Orsini.” 

“ How knowest thou all this ?” anxiously inquired the 
Jew. 

“ From her ladyship’s own lips,” responded Stephano. 
“ At least, she told me that sue had raised the sum to 
accommodate a very particular friend. Now, as the 
transaction is unknown to her husband, and as I am well 
assured that the Marquis of Orsini is really on most 
excellent terms with her ladyship,—moreover, as this 
same Marquis did pay a certain heavy gambling debt 
within an hour after the diamonds were pledged to you,— 
it requires but little ingenuity to put all these circum¬ 
stances together, to arrive at the result which I hava 
mentioned. Is it not so, Isaachar ?” 
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“ I know not the motive for which the money was 
raised,” answered the Jew, wondering what was coming 
next. 

“Oh! then the money was raised with you,” cried 
Stephano; “ and consequently you hold the diamonds.” 

“ I did not say so—I-” 

“ A truce to this fencing with my words!” ejaculated 
the bandit, impatiently. “I have an unconquerable 
desire to behold these diamonds 

“You, good Captain!” murmured Isaachar, trembling 
from head to foot. 

“ Yes—I! And wherefore not ? Is there anything so 
marvellous in a man of my refined taste and exquisite 
notions, taking a fancy to inspect the jewels of one 
of the proudest beauties of gay Florence? By my 
patron saint! you should thank me that I come in so 
polite a manner to request a favour, the granting of 
which I could so easily compel without all this tedious 
circumlocntion. 

“ The diamonds !” muttered the Jew, doubtless 
troubled at the idea of surrendering the security which 
he held for a very considerable loan. 

“Perdition seize the man!” thundered Stephano, now 
waxing angry. “Yes—the diamonds, I sayj and for¬ 
tunate will it be for you if they are produced without 
farther parley.” 

Thus speaking, the bandit suffered his cloak to fall 
from over his belt, and the Jew's quick eye recoiled from 
the sight of those menacing weapons with which his 
visitor was armed as it were to the teeth. 

Then, without further remonstrance, but with many 
profound sighs, Isaachar proceeded to fetch a small iron 
box from another room; and in a few momeuts the dia¬ 
mond-case, made of sandal-wood inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, was in the bandit captain's hands. 

“ Lot me convince myself that it is all right ?” ex¬ 
claimed Stephano, examining the lid of the case. “ Yes 
—there are the arms of Arestmo, with the cyphers of the 
Countess, G. A.—Giulia Arestino—a very pretty name, by 
my troth! Ah! how the stones sparkle 1” he cried, as he 
opened the case. “ And the inventory is complete—just 
as it was described to me by her ladyship. You are a 
worthy man, Isaachar—a good man : you will have re¬ 
stored tranquillity to the mind of this beantiful 
Countess,” continued Stephano, in a bantering tone; 
“and she will be enabled to appear at court to-morrow, 
with her husband. Good-night, Isaachar: my brave men 
shall receive orders to the effect that the first who dares 
to molest you, may reckon upon swinging to the highest 
tree that I can find for his accommodation.” 

“You violate your compact. Signor Verrinal” ex¬ 
claimed the Jew, his rage now mastering his fears. 
“ Wherefore should I pay you tribute to protect me, 
when you enter my house and rob me thus vilely ?” 

“ In this case a lady is concerned, good Isaachar,” re¬ 
sponded the bandit, calmly: “ and you know that with 
all true cavaliers the ladies are pre-eminent. Once more, * 
a fair night’s repose, my much respected friend !” 

Thus saying, Stephano Vcrrina rose from the seat on 
which he had been lounging; and the Jew, knowing that 
altercation and remonstrance were equally useless, 
hastened to afford the means of egress to so unwelcome 
a visitor. 

Stephano lingered a moment opposite the house until 
he heard the door bolted and chained behind him : then, 
crossing the street, he rejoined his follower Lomcllino. 

“All right, Captain?” said the latter,inquiringly. 

“All right,” answered Stephano, “ Poor Isaachar is 
inconsolable, no doubt; but the Countess will be con¬ 
soled at his expense. Thu3 it is with the world, 
Lomellino: what is one person’s misery is another’s 
’ piness.” 


Dost grow sentimental, good Captain ?” exclaimed 
the man, whose ears were entirely unaccustomed to such 
language on the part of his chief. 

“ Lomellino, my friend,” answered Yerrina, “ when a 
man is smitten in a certain organ, commonly called the 
heart, he is apt to give utterance to that absurdity 
which the world denominates sentiment. Such is my 
case.” 

“ You are then in love. Captain ?” said Lomellino, as 
they retraced their way through the suburb of Alla. 
Croce. 

“ Just so,” replied the bandit-chief. “ I will tell you 
how it happened. Yesterday morning, when those im¬ 
pertinent sbirri gave me a harder run than I have ever 
yet experienced, I was fain to take refuge in the garden 
of that very same Signor Wagner—” 


“ Who was yesterday arrested for murder ?” inter¬ 
rupted Lomellino. 

“ The identical one,” returned Stephano. “ I concealed 
myself so well that I knew I might bid defiance to those 
bungling sbirri—althoagh their scent was sharpened by 
the hope of the reward set on my head by the Prince. 
While I thus lay hidden, I beheld a scene that would have 
done good to the heart of even such a callous fellow as 
yourself—I mean callons to female qualifications. In a 
word, I saw one woman stab another as effectually 
as-” 

“ But it was Wagner who killed the woman!” ejaculated 
Lomellino. 

“No such thing !” said Stephano, quietly. “The 
murderess is of the gentle sex—though she can scarcely 
be gentle in disposition. And such a splendid creature, 
Lomellino! I beheld her countenance for a few minutes, 
as she drew aside her veil that her eyes might glare upon 
her victim ; aud I whispered to myself, * That woman 
must be mine: she is worthy of me /* Then the blow de¬ 
scended—her victim lay motionless at her feet—and I 
never took my eyes off the countenance of the mur¬ 
deress. * She is an incarnate fiend ,’ I thought; ‘ and ad¬ 
mirably fitted to mate with the Bandit-Captain. ’—Such 
was my reflection then; and the lapse of a few hours has 
only served to strengthen the impression. You may now 
judge whether I have formed an unworthy attachment!” 

“ She is worthy of you, Captain 1“ exclaimed Lomel¬ 
lino. “ Know you who she is ?” 

“Not a whit,” replied Stephano. “I should have 
followed her when she left the garden, and complimented 
her on her proficiency in handling a poniard: but I was 
not so foolhardy as to stand the chance of meeting the 
sbirri. Moreover, I shall speedily adopt measures to dis¬ 
cover who and what she is; and when I present myself 
to her, and we compare qualifications, I do not think 
there can arise any obstacle to our happiness, as lovers 
are accustomed to say.” 

“ Then it was she who murdered the Lady Agnes ?” 
said Lomellino. 

’ Have I not told you so ? Signor Wagner is as inno¬ 
cent of that deed as the babe unborn; but it is not for me 
to step forward in his behalf, and thereby criminate a 
lady on whom I have set my affections.” 

“ That were hardly to be expected. Captain,” returned 
Lomellino. 

“ And all that I have now told thee, thou wilt keep to 
thyself,” added Stephano: “ for to none else of the band 
do I speak so freely as to thee.” 

“ Because no one is so devoted to his Captain as I,” re¬ 
joined Lomellino. “ And now that we are about to 
separate,” added the man, as they reached the verge of 
the suburb, which was then divided by a wide, open 
space from the city itself, and might even be termed a 
detached village,—” now that we are about to separate. 
Captain, allow me to ask whether the affair for Monday 
night still holds good ?” 

“ The little business at the Riverola palace, you 
mean ?” said Stephano. “ Most assuredly! You and 
Piero will accompany me. There is little danger to be 
apprehended; and Antonio has given me the necessary 
information. Count Francisco sleeps at a great distance 
from the point where we must enter; and as for his 
sister—she is as deaf as if she had her ears sealed up.” 

M But what about the pages—the lacqueys-” 

1 Antonio will give them all a sleeping draught. Every¬ 
thing,” added the robber-chief, “ is settled as cleverly as 
can be.” 

“Antonio is your cousin, if I err not ?” asked Lomel¬ 
lino. 

“Something of the kind,” replied Stephano: “but 
what is better and more binding—we are friends. And 
yet, strange to say, I never was within the precincts of 
the Riverola mansion until the night before last; and— 
more singular still—I have never, to my knowledge, seen 
any members of the family in whose service Antonio has 
been so long.” 

“ Why, Florence is not honoured by your presence 
during the daytime,” observed Lomellino; “and at 
night the great lords and high-bom ladies who happen to 
be abroad, are so muffled up—the former in their cloaks, 

and the latter in their veils-” 

True—true ; I understand all you would say, Lomel¬ 
lino,” interrupted the Captain; “out you know how to 
be rather tedious at times. Here we separate,—I to 
repair to the Arestino palace—and you ,r 

“ To the cavern,” replied Lomellino; “ where I hope to 
sleep better than I did last night,” he added. 

“What! a renewal of those infernal shriekings and 
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screaraings tliat seem to como from the bowels of the 
earth ?” exclaimed the Captain. 

“Worse than ever,” answered Lomellino. “If they 
continue much longer, I must abandon my office of 
treasure-keeper, which compels me to sleep in the inner¬ 
most room-’’ 

“ That cannot bo allowed, my worthy friend,” inter¬ 
rupted the Captain ; “for I should not know whom to 
appoint in your place. If it were not that we should 
betray our own stronghold,” continued Stephano, em¬ 
phatically, “ wo would force our way into the nest of our 
noisy neighbours, and levy such a tribute upon them as 
would put them on their good behaviour for the future.” 

“ The scheme is really worth consideration,” remarked 
Lomellino. 

“ We will talk more of it another time,” said the Cap¬ 
tain. “ Good-night, Lomellino. I shall not return to 
the cavern until very late.” 

The two banditti then separated—Lomellino striking 
oif to the right, and Stephano Verrina pursuing his way 
towards the most aristocratic quarter of Florence. 

Upon entering the sphero of marble palaces, brilliantly 
lighted villas, and gay mansions, the robber-chief 
covered his face with a black mask—a mode of disguise so 
common at that period, not only amongst ladies, but also 
with cavaliers and nobles, that it was not considered at 
all suspicious, save as a j>roof of amatory intrigue, with 
which the sbirri had no right of interference. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE COUNTESS OP ARESTINO. 

We must now introduce our readers to a splendid apart¬ 
ment in the Arestino palace. 

This room was tastefully decorated and elegantly fur¬ 
nished. The tapestry was of pale blue; ana the otto¬ 
mans, ranged round the walls m oriental style, were of 
rich crimson satin embroidered with gold. In the middle 
stood a table covered with ornaments and rich trinkets 
lately arrived from Paris—for France already began to 
exercise the influence of its superior civilization and re¬ 
finement over tho south of Europe. 

Tho ceiling of that room was a masterpiece of the 
united arts of sculpture and painting. First, the hand of 
the sculptor had carved it into numerous medallions, on 
which the pencil of the painter had then delineated the 
most remarkable scenes in early Florentine history. 
Round the sides, or cornices, were, beautifully sculptured 
in marble, the heads of the principal ancestors of the 
Count of Arestino. 

It was within a few hours of midnight, and the beauti¬ 
ful Giulia Arestino was sitting restlessly upon an otto¬ 
man,—now holding her breath to listen if a step were ap¬ 
proaching the private door behind tho tapestry—then 
glancing anxiously towards a clepsydra on the mantel. 

“What can detain him thus ? will he deceive mo?” 
she murmured to hersolf. “ Oh, how foolish—worse 
than foolish—mad—to confide in the promise of a pro¬ 
fessed bandit! The jewels are worth a thousand times 
the reward I have pledged myself to give him. Wretched 
being that I am !” 

And with her fair hand she threw back the dark masses 
of hair that had fallen too much over her polished brow; 
—and on this polished brow she pressed that fair hand— 
for her head ached with the intensity of mingled suspense 
and alarm. 

Her position was indeed a dangerous one, as the reader 
is already aware. In the infatuation of her strong—un¬ 
conquerable—but not les3 guilty love for the handsome 
spendthrift, Orsini, she had* pledged her diamonds to 
Isaachar ben Solomon for an enormous sum of money, 
every ducat of which had passed without an hour’s delay 
into the possession of the young Marquis. Those dia¬ 
monds were tho bridal gift of her fond and attached, but, 
alas ! deceived husband, who, being many years older 
than herself, studied constantly how to afford pleasure 
to the wife of whom he was so proud. He was himself 
an extraordinary judge of tho nature, purity, and value 
of precious stones; and being immensely rich, he had 
collected a perfect museum of curiosities in that particu¬ 
lar department. In fact, it was his amateur study, or, 
fK we should say in these times, his peculiar hobby;—and 
hence the impossibility of imposing on him by the substi¬ 
tution of a hired or false set of diamonds for those which 
he had presented to his wife. 

It was therefore absolutely necessary to get these dia¬ 
monds back from Isaachar, by fair means or foul. The 
fair means were to redeem them by the payment of the 


loan advanced upon them; but the sum was so largo, 
that the Countess dared not make such a demand upon 
her husband's purse, because the extravagances of her 
lover had lately compelled her to apply so verv, 
very frequently to the Count for a replenishment 
of her funds. The foul moans were therefore resorted to 
—an old woman, who had been the nurse of the Countess 
in her infancy, and to whom in her distress she applied 
for advice, having procured for the patrician lady the 
services of Stephano Verrina, the bandit-captain. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, if the Countess of 
Arestino were a prey to the most poignant anxiety, as 
each successive quarter of an hour passed without bring¬ 
ing cither Stephano or any tidings from him. Even if she 
feigned illness, so as to escape the ceremony of the fol¬ 
lowing dav, the relief would only be temporary—for the 
moment she should recover, or affect to recovef, her hus¬ 
band would again requiro her to accompany him to 
the receptions of the Prince. 

Giulia’s anguish had risen to that point at which such 
feelings become intolerable and suggest the most 
desperate of remedies—suicide, when a low knock be¬ 
hind the pale-blue arras suddenly imparted hope to her 
soul. 

Hastily raising the tapestry on that side whence the 
sonnd had emanated, she drew back the bolt of a little 
door communicating with a private staircase (usually 
found in all Italian mansions at that period); and the 
robber-chief entered the room. 

“ Have you succeeded ?” was Giulia’s rapid question. 

** Your ladyship’s commission has been executed,” re¬ 
plied Stephano, who, we should observe, had laid aside 
his black mask ere he appeared in the presenco of the 
Countess. 

“Ah! now I seem to live—to breathe again!” cried 
Giulia, a tremendous weight suddenly removed from her 
mind. 

Stephano produced the jewel-case from beneath his 
cloak ; and as the pountess hastily took it—nay, almost 
snatched it from him, he endeavoured to imprint a kiss 
upon her fair hand. 

Deep was the crimson glow which suffused her counte¬ 
nance—her neck—even all that was revealed of her breast, 
as she drew back haughtily, and with a sublime patrician 
air of offended pride. 

“I thank you—thank you from the bottom of my soul, 
Signor Verrina,” she said in another moment: for she 
felt how completely circnmstances had placed her in tho 
power of the bandit-chief, and how useless it was to 
offend him. ** Here is your rewardand she presented 
him a heavy pnrso of gold. 

“ Nay—keep that jingling metal, lady,” said Stephano: 
“ I stand in no need of it—at least for the present. The 
reward I crave is of a different nature, and will even cost 
you less than you proffer me.” 

“ What other recompense can I give you?” demanded 
Giulia, painfully alarmed. 

“ A few lines, written by that fair hand to my dicta¬ 
tion,” answered Stephano. 

Giulia cast upon him a look of profound surprise. 

“ Here, lady—take my tablets, for I see that your own 
are not at hand,” cried the chief. “ Delay not—it grows 
late—and we may be interrupted. 

“We may indeed,” murmured Giulia, darting a rapid 
look at the water-clock. “ It is within a few minutes of 
midnight.” 

She might have added—** And at midnight I expect a 
brief visit from Manuel d’Orsini, ere tho return of my 
husband from a banquet at a friend’s villa.” But of 
course this was her secret: and anxious to rid herself of 
the company of Stephano, she took the tablets with 
trembling hands and prepared to write. 

“I, Giulia Countess of Arestino ,” began the brigand, 
dictating to her, “ confess myself to owe Stejjhano Verrina 
a deep debt of gratitude for his Icindness in recovering my 
diamonds from the possession of the Jew Isaachar, to 
whom they were pledged for a sum which I could not pay.” 

** But wherefore this document ?” exclaimed the 
Countess, looking up in a searching manner at the 
robber-chief; for she had seated herself at the table to 
write, and ho was leaning over the back of her chair. 

“’Ti8 my way at times,” he answered, carelessly, 
“ when I perform some service for a noble lord or a great 
lady, to solicit an acknowledgment of this kind in prefer¬ 
ence to gold.” Then, sinking his voice in a low whisper, 
he added, with an air of deep meaning, “Who knows 
but that this document may some day save my head P” 
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Giulia uttered a faint shriek—for she comprehended in 
a moment how cruelly she might sooner or later be com¬ 
promised through that document, and how entirely she 
was placing herself in the bandit’s power. 

But Stephano’s hand clutched the tablets whereon the 
Countess had, almost mechanically, written to his subtle 
dictation; and he said, coolly, “Fear not, lady: I must 
be reduced to a desperate strait indeed, when my safety 
shall depend on the use I can make of this fair hand¬ 
writing. 

Giulia felt partially relieved by this assurance ; and it 
was with ill-conditioned delight that she acknowledged 
the ceremonial bow with which the bandit-chief intimated 
his readiness to depart. 

But at that moment three low and distinct knocks were 
heard at the little door behind the arras. 

Giulia’s countenance became suffused with blushes; 
then, instantly recovering her presence of mind, she said, 
in a rapid, earnest tone, “He who is coming knows 
nothing concerning the jewels, and will be surprised to 
find a stranger with me. “ Perhaps he may even recognise 
you—perhaps he knows you by sight-” 

“What would you have me do, lady?” demanded 
Stephano. “ Speak—and I obey yon.’’ 

“Conceal yourself—here—and I will soon release 
you.” 

She raised the tapestry on the opposite side to that by 
which Stephano had entered the room; and the robber- 
chief hid himself'in the wide interval between the hang¬ 
ings and the wall. 

All this had scarcely occupied a minute; and Giulia 
nsw hastened to open the private door, which instan¬ 
taneously gave admittance to the young, handsome, and 
dissipated Marquis of Orsini. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE LOVE OP WOMAN.—GIULIA AND HEE LOVER. 

Silence, and calmness, and moonlight were without the 
walls of the Arestiuo villa; for the Goddess of Night 
shone sweetly but coldly on the city of Florence, and 
asserted her empire even over the clouds that ere now 
had seemed laden with storm. Nor beamed she there 
alone—that fair Diana; for a countless host of hand¬ 
maidens—the silver-faced stars—had spread themselves 
over the deep purple sky; and there—there they all 
shone in subdued and modest glory—those myriads of 
beacons floating on the eternal waves of that far-off and 
silent sea! 

Shine on, sweet Regent of the Night—and ye, too, 
silver-faced stars, whose countenances are reflected and 
multiplied endlessly, as they are rocked to and fro, on 
the deep blue bosom of the Arno! while on the banks of 
that widely-famed stream. Nature herself, as if wearied 
of her toils, appears to be sleeping. 

Would that the soul of man could thu3 lie down in its 
night of sorrow or of racking passion, on the margin of 
tho waters of Hope,—confident that the slumber of con¬ 
tentment and peace will seal his eyelids heavy with long 
vigils in a world where conflicting interests need con¬ 
stant watchings, and that the stillness of the unfathom¬ 
able depths of those waters will impart its influence unto 
him! 

For, Oh! if calmness, silonce, and moonlight prevail 
without the walls of the Arestino villa,—yet within there 
be hearts agitated by passions and emotions from which 
the gentle Genius of Slumber shrinks back aghast. 

In the brilliantly-lighted apartment, to which we have 
already introduced our readers, the Countess Giulia 
receives her lover, the dissipated but handsome Marquis 
of Orsini:—the bandit-captain is concealed behind the 
richly-worked tapestry;—and at the door—not the little 
private one of that room—an old man is listening;—an 
old man whose ashy pale countenance, clenching hands, 
quivering white lips, and wildly rolling eyes, indicate 
how terrible are the feelings which agitate within his 
breast. 

This’ old man was the Count of Arestino—one of the 
mightiest nobles of the Republic. Naturally his heart 
was good, and his disposition kind and generous :—but 
then he was an Italian—and he was jealous! Need we 
say more to account for the change which had now taken 
place in his usually calm, tranquil, yet dignified de¬ 
meanour ? 

Or shall we inform our readers, that at tho banquet to 
which he had been invited at a friend’s villa that even¬ 
ing, he had overheard two young nobles, in a conversa¬ 
tion which the generous wine they had been too freely 


imbibing rendered indiscreetly loud, couple the names of 
Giulia Arestino—his own much-loved wife—and Manuel 
d’Orsini in a manner which suddenly excited a fearful—a 
blasting suspicion in his mind. Stealing away unper¬ 
ceived from the scene of revelry, the Count had returned 
unattended to the immediate vicinity of his mansion; 
and from the shade of a detached building, he had 
observed the Marquis of Orsini traverse the gardens, 
and enter the portico leading to the private staircase 
communicating with that wing of the palace which con¬ 
tained the suite of apartments occupied by Giulia. 

This was enough to strengthen the suspicion already 
excited in the old nobleman’s mind; but not quite suffi¬ 
cient to confirm it. Tho Countess had several beautiful 
iris attached to her person; and the Marquis might 
ave stooped to an intrigue with one of them. Tho 
Lord of Arestino was therefore resolved to act with the 
caution of a prudent man; but he was also prepared to 
avenge, in case of the worst, with the spirit of an 
Italian. 

He hurried round to the principal entrance of his 
palace, and gave some brief but energetic instructions to 
a faithful valet, who instantly departed to execute them : 
the Count then ascended the marble staircase—traversed 
the corridors leading towards his lady’s apartments— 
and placed himself against the door of that one wherein 
Giulia has already received her lover. 

Thus, while silence, and calmess, and moonlight reign 
without—yet within the walls of the Arestino mansion a 
storm has gathered, to explode fearfully. 

And all through the unlawful, but not less ardent love 
of Giulia for the spendthrift Marquis of Orsini! 

Sober-minded men—philosophic reasoners—persons of 
business-habits—stern moralists,—all these may ridicule 
tho poet or the novelist who makes Love his everlasting 
theme: they may hug themselves in the apathy of their 
own cold hearts, with the belief that all the attributes of 
the passion have been immensely exaggerated; but they 
are in error—deeply, profoundly, indisputably in error! 
For Love, in its various phases, amongst which are 
Jealousy, Suspicion, Infidelity, Rivalry, and Revenge, 
has agitated the world from time immemorial—has over¬ 
thrown empires—has engendered exterminating wars, 
and has extended its despotio sway alike over the gor¬ 
geous city of a comsummate civilisation, and the miser¬ 
able wigwam of a heathen barbarism ? Who, then, can 
wonder if the theme of Love be universal—that it should 
hare evoked the rude and iron evidence of the Scandi¬ 
navian Scald, as well as the soft and witching poesy of 
the bards of more genial clime3; or that its praises or its 
sorrows should be sung on the banks of the Arno, the 
Seine, or the Thames, as well as amidst the pathless 
forests of America, or the burning sands of Africa, or in 
the far-off islands of the Southern Seas ? 

But alas ! it is thou, 0 Woman 1 who art called on to 
make the most cruel sacrifices at the altar of this im¬ 
perious deity—Love! If thou, lovest honourably, 'tis 
well: but if thou lovest unlawfully, how wretched is thy 
fate! The lover, for whoso sake thou hast forgotten 
thy duties as a wife, has sacrificed nothing to thee, 
whilst thou hast sacrificed everything to him. Let the 
amour be discovered—and who suffers ? Thou ! Re 
loses not caste—station—name—nor honour : thou art 
suddenly robbed of all those! The gilded saloons of 
fashion throw open their doors to the seducer ; but bars 
of adamant defend that entrance against the seduced! 
For his sake thou risketh contumely—shame—reviling 
—scorn—and tho lingering death of a breaking heart: 
for thee he would not risk one millionth part of all that! 
Shouldst thou bo starving, say to him, “ Go forth and 
steal to give me bread: dare the dishonour of the deed — 
ani mile the sacrifice of thy good name for me. Or go and 
forge—or smndle—or lie foully, so that thou bringest me 
bread ; for have not I dared dishonour, made the sacrifice 
of my good name, and done as much — aye, far more than 
all that for thee?” Shouldst thou, poor seduced, weak 
one, address thy seducer thus, he will look upon thee as 
a fiend-like tempter—he will rush from thy sight—ho 
will never see thee more—his love will be suddenly con¬ 
verted into hatred! Yes-man demands that Woman 
should dishonour herself for his sake; but he will not 
allow a speck to appear upon what he calls his good name 
—no, not to save that poor, confiding, lost creature from 
the lowest depths ana dregs of penury into which her 
frailty may have plunged her ! 

Such is the selfishness of man! Where is his 
chivalry ? 

But let us return to the Arestino palace. 

The moment Manuel d’Orsini entered the apartment 
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by means of the private door, he embraced Giulia with a 
fondness which was more than half affected—at least on 
that occasion; and she herself returned the kiss less 
warmly than usual—but this was because she was con¬ 
strained and embarrassed by the presence of the bandit- 
captain, who was concealed behind the tapestry. 

44 You appear cool—distant, Giulia,” said Manuel, cast¬ 
ing upon her an inquiring glance. 

“ And you either love me less—or you have something 
on your mind,” returned the Countess, in a low tone. 

44 In the first instance you are wrong—in the second 
yon are right, well beloved,” answered the Marquis. 
44 But tell me-” 

“Speak lower, Manuel—we maybe overheard—some 
of my dependants are in the adjacent room, and-” 

44 And you wish me to depart as soon as possible, no 
doubt ?” said the Marquis, impatiently. 

“Oh! Manuel—how can you reproach me thus?” 
asked Giulia, in a voice scarcely above a whisper; for 
that woman who dared be nnfaithful to her Husband 
revolted at the thought that a coarse-minded bandit 
should be in a position to overhear her conversation with 
her lover;—“ how can you reproach me thus, Manuel ?” 
she repeated;—“ have I not given thee all the proofs of 
tenderest love which woman can bestow? have I not 
risked everything for thee ?” 

44 1 do not reproach you, Giulia,” he replied, pressing 
his hand to his brow: 44 but I am uunappy—miser¬ 
able !” 

And he flung himself upon the nearest ottoman. 

“OhI what has occurred to distract thee thus!” ex¬ 
claimed the Countess, forgetting the presence of Stephano 
Yerrina in the all-absorbing interest of her lover’s evident 
—too evident grief. 44 Am I ever to find thee oppressed 
with care—thee, who art so young—and so gloriously 
handsome ?” she added, her voice suddenly sinking to a 
whisper. 

Manuel gazed for a few moments, without speaking, 
on the countenance of his mistress as she leant over 
him : then in a deep and hollow tone—a tone the despair 
of which was too real and natural to be in the slightest 
degree affected, he said, 44 Giulia, I am a wretch—un¬ 
worth v of all this sweet love of thine! I have broken 
the solemn vow which I pledged thee—I have violated 
my oath-” 

44 O Manuel!” ejaculated the Countess, still forgetting 
the presence of the bandit: 44 thou hast-” 

44 Gambled once more—and lost!” cried the Marquis, 
wildly. 44 And the sum that I am bound in honour to 
pay on Monday—by noon—is nearly equal in amount to 
that which thy generosity lent me the other day.” 

44 Holy Virgin aid you, my unhappy Manuel!” said 
Giulia. 

“For thou canst not?” exclaimed the young noble, 
with a profound sigh. “Oh! I am well aware that I 
have no claim upon thee-” 

“Ah! wherefore that reproach?—for a reproach it 
is!” interrupted the Countess. “ No claim on me! Hast 
thou not my heart ? and in giving thee that, Manuel, I 
laid at thy feet a poor offering, which, though so poor, 
yet absorbs all others of which I may dispose! Do not 
reproach me, Manuel—for I would lay down my life to 
save thy soul from pain, or thy name from dis¬ 
honour r' 

“Now art thou my own Giulia!” cried the Marquis, 
pressing her hand to his lips. 44 An accursed fatality 
seems to hang over me! This habit of gaming entraps 
me as the wine-cup fascinates the bibber who would fain 
avoid it, but cannot. Listen to me for one moment, 
Giulia. In the public casino—which, as thou well 
knowest, is a place of resort where fortunes are lost and 
won in an hour—aye, sometimes in a minute—I have 
met a man whose attire is good and whose purse is well 
filled, but whose countenance I like as little as I should 
that of the Captain of the Sbirri, or his Lieutenant, if I 
had committed a crime. This individual of whom I 
speak—for I know not his name—was the favoured 
votary of Dame Fortune who won of me that sum which 
thy kindness, Giulia, alone enabled me to pay but a few 
days past. And now am I a second time this man’s 
debtor. An hour ago h* entered the casino—he stayed 
but for ten minutes—and in that time-” 

“ Oh I Manuel, is not this conduct of thine something 
bordering on madness?” interrupted the Countess. 
44 And if thou art thus wedded to the fatal habit, how 
canst thou find room in thy heart for a single gleam of 
affection for me?" 

“ Now dost thou reproach me in thy turn, Giulia !” 
exclaimed the young Marquis. 44 But believe me, my 


angell” he continued, exerting all his powers to bend 
her to his purpose,— 44 believe me when I declare—Oh! 
most solemnly declare, bv all that I put faith in, and 
by all I hope for hereafter—that could I be relieved 
from this embarrassment—extricated from this diffi¬ 
culty--” 

“Heavens! how can it be done?” interrupted the 
Countess, casting her eyes wildly around : for the time 
was passing—she suddenly remembered that the bandit 
was still concealed in the room—and then, her husband 
might return earlier than was expected! 

44 Oh! if you despair of the means, Giulia,” said the 
Marquis, 44 1 must fly from Florence—I must exile myself 
for ever from the city of my birth, and which is still 
more endeared to me, because,” he added, sinking his 
voice to a tender tone,— 44 because, my well-beloved, it 
contains thee 1” 

44 No, Manuel—you must not quit Florence, and leave 
a dishonoured name behind thee!” exclaimed tkis 
loving woman, who was thus sublimely careful of the 
reputation of him for whom she had so long compro¬ 
mised her own. 44 What can be done ? would that I nad 
the means to raise this sum-” 

“It is with shame that I suggest-” continued 

Manuel. 

44 What ? Speak—speak! The means ?** 

44 The jewels, dearest—thy diamonds-“ % 

44 Merciful heavens! if you did but know all!” cried 
Giulia, almost frantically. 44 Those diamonds were 
pledged to the Jew IsaacHar ben Solomon, to raise the 
sum with which thy last debt was paid, Manuel; and— 
but forgive me if I did not tell all this before—not half 
an hour has elapsed since-” 

She stopped sHort; for she knew that the bandit over¬ 
heard every syllable she uttered. 

Nor had she time, even if she possessed the power, to 
continue her most painful explanation; for scarcely nad 
she thus paused abruptly, when the door burst open, 
and the Count of Arestiuo stood in the presence of the 
guilty pair. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE INJURED HUSBAND, THE GUILTY WIFE, AND THE 
INSOLENT LOVEH. 

In fury of heart and agony of mind, rushed the old Lord 
into that apartment. Oh! how had he even been able 
to restrain himself so long, while listening at the door ? 
It was that the conversation between his wife and the 
Marquis had, as the reader is aware, been carried on in 
so low a tone—especially on the side of the Countess, 
that he had not been able to gather sufficient to place 
beyond all doubt the guilt of that fair creature; and, 
even in the midst of his Italian ire, he had clung to the 
hope that she might have been imprudent—but not 
culpable as yet! 

Oh! in this case, how gladly would that old Lord have 
forgiven the past, on condition of complete reformation 
for the future ! He would have removed his young wife 
far away from the scene of temptation—to a distant 
estate which he possessed; and there, by gentle remon¬ 
strance and redoubled attention, he would have sought 
to bind her to him by the links of gratitude and respect, 
if not by those of love. 

But this dream—so honourable to that old man’s heart 
—was not to be realized; for scarcely was it conceived, 
when the discourse of the youthful pair turned upon the 
diamonds—those diamonds which he had given her on 
their bridal day! 

Giulia spoke clearly and plainly enough then—in spite 
of the presence of tHe bandit in that chamber; for she 
was about to explain to her'lover how willingly she 
would comply with his suggestion to raise upon the 
jewels the sum he again required,—a readiness on her 
part which might be corroborated by the fact that she 
Had already once had recourse to this expedient, and for 
him ;—but that she dared not adopt tHe same course 
again, as her husband might detect the absence of the 
valuables ere she could obtain funds to redeem them. 

When she acknowledged to her lover that 44 these dia¬ 
monds were pledged to the Jew Isaachar hen Solomon, to 
raise the sum with which his last debt was paid t ” it 
flashed to the old nobleman’s mind that his wife had 
exhibited some little confusion when he had spoken to 
her a day or two previously concerning her jewels; and 
now it was clear that they had been used as the means to 
supply the extravagances of an unprincipled spendthrift. 
How could he any longer cling to the hope that Giulia 
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was imprudent only, and not guilty ? Must she net be 
guilty, to have made so large a sacrifice and run so great 
a risk for the sake of the Marquis of Orsini ? 

It was under the influence of these excited feelings 
that the Count of Arestino burst into the room. 

Fortunately—so far as outward appearance went— 
there was nothing more to confirm the old nobleman's 
suspicionsthe youthful pair were not looked in each 
other’s arms; their hands were not even joined. Manuel 
was seated on the sofa—and Giulia was standing at a 
short distance from him. 

But conscious guilt elicited a faint scream from her 


who was himself so taken by surprise at this unembar¬ 
rassed mode of address, that he began to fancy his ears 
must have deceived him and his suspicions beguiled him; 
** on what business could you possibly have needed my 
services at this late hour ?” 

“ I will explain myself,” returned Orsini, who was a 
perfect adept in the art of dissimulation, and who, never 
losing his presence of mind, embraced at a glance the 
whole danger of Giulia's position and his own, and the 
probability that their conversation might have been 
overheard: ‘‘ I was explaining to her ladyship the tem¬ 
porary embarrassment under which I lay, and from 


HE SANK CPCN ONE KNEE.” (Sec p. 30.) 


lips; and the boiling blood, after rushing to her counte¬ 
nance, seemed to ebb away as rapidly again—leaving her 
beauteous face as pale as marble; while she clung to 
the mantel-piece for support. 

“ I am glad that your lordship is returned,” said the 
Marquis, rising from his seat and advancing towards the 
Count in a manner so insolently cool and apparently 
self-possessed, that Giulia was not only astonished but 
felt her courage suddenly revive: “ I was determined— 
however nncourteous the intrusion, and unseemly the 
hour—to await your lordship’s coming; and as her lady¬ 
ship assured me that you would not tarry late-” 

‘‘My Lord Marquis,” interrupted the old nobleman, 


which I hoped that your friendship might probably re¬ 
lease me-” 

“And her ladyship spoke of her diamonds—did she 
not ?” demanded the Count, addressing himself to the 
Marquis, but fixing a keen and penetrating glance on 
Giulia. 

“Her ladyship was remonstrating with me on my 
extravagance,” hastily replied the Marquis, ‘‘and was 
repeating to me—I must say in a manner too impressive 
to be agreeable—the words which my own sister had 
used to me a few days ago, wheu explaining, as her 
motive for refusing me the succour which I needed, that 
she had been compelled to pledge her diamonds-” 
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“ Ah! they were your sister's diamonds that wero 
pledged to i6aachar the Jew ?” said the Coant, half 
ironically and half in doubt; for he was fairly bewil¬ 
dered by the matchless impudence of the young Mar- 
quis. 

“ Yes, my lord—my dear sister, who, alas ! is ruining 
herself to supply me with the means of maintaining my 
rank. And as my sister and her ladyship, the Countess, 
are on the most friendly terms, as you are well awaro, it 
is not surprising if she should have communicated the 
secret of the diamonds to her ladyship, and also begged 
her ladyship to remonstrate with me-” 

“ Well, my lord,” interrupted the Count, impatiently, 
“your own private affairs have no particular interest 
for me—at this moment: and as for any business on 
which you may wish to speak to me, I shall be pleased if 
you postpone it until to-morrow.” 

“ Your lordship's -wishes are commands with me,” said 
Manuel, with a polite salutation; and having made a 
low bow to Giulia, he quitted tho room—not by the pri¬ 
vate door, be it well understood, but by that which had 
ere now admitted the Count of Arestino. 

The moment the door had closed behind the Marquis 
of Orsini, the Count approached his wife, and said, in a 
cold, severe manner, “Your ladyship receives visitors at 
a late hour.” 

He glanoed, as he spoke, towards the dial of the clep¬ 
sydra, and Giulia followed his look in the same direction: 
it was half an hour after midnight. 

“ The Marquis explained to your lordship—or partially 
so—the motive of nis importunate visit, said Giulia, 
endeavouring to appear calm and collected. 

“ The Marquis is an unworthy—reckless—unprincipled 
young man,” exclaimed the Count, fixing a stern, 
searching gaze upon Giulia’s countenance, as if with the 
iron of his words he would probe the depths of her soul. 
“He is a confirmed gamester—is overwhelmed with 
debts—and has tarnished, by his profligacy, the proud 
name that he bears. Even the friendship which existed 
for many, many years between his deceased father and 
myself, shall no longer induce me to receive at this 
house a young man whose reputation is all but tainted, 
even in a city of dissipation and debauchery, such, as, 
alas ! the once glorious Florence has become ! For his 
immorality is not confined to gaming and wanton extra¬ 
vagance,” continued the Count, his glance becoming 
more keen as his words fell like drops of molten lead 
upon the heart of Giulia: “but his numerous intrigues 
amongst women—his perfidy to those confiding and de¬ 
ceived fair ones-” 

“Surely, my lord,” said the Countess, vainly en¬ 
deavouring to subdue the writhings of torture which 
this language excited, “ surely the Marquis d'Orsini is 
wronged by the breath of scandal!” 

“ No, Giulia : he is an unprincipled spendthrift,” re¬ 
turned the Count, who never once took his eyes off his 
wife's countenance while he was speaking“ an un¬ 
principled spendthrift,” he added emphaticallya man 
lost to all sense of honour—a ruined gamester—a heart¬ 
less seducer—a shame, a blot, a stigma upon the 
aristocracy of Florence;—and now that you are ac¬ 
quainted with his real character, you will recognise the 
prudence of the step which I shall take to-morrow—that 
is, to inform him that henceforth the Count and Countess 
of Arestino must decline to receive him again at their 
villa. What think you, Giulia ?” 

“Your lordship is the master to command, and it is 
my duty to obey,” answered the Countess: but her voice 
was hoarse and thick—the acutest anguish was rending 
her soul, and its intensity almost choked her utterance. 

“ She is guilty!” thought the Count within himself; 
and to subdue an abrupt explosion of his rage, until he 
had put the last and most certain test to his lady’s faith, 
he walked twice up and down the room:—then, feeling 
that he had recovered his powers of self-control, he said, 
“ To-morrow, Giulia, is the reception-day of his Highness 
the Duke; and I hope thou hast made suitable pre¬ 
parations to accompany me in a manner becoming the 
wife of the Count of Arestino.” 

“ Can your lordship suppose for an instant that I 
should appear in the ducal presence otherwise than as 
meet and fitting for her who has the honour to bear your 
name ?” said Giulia, partially recovering her presenco of 
mind, as the conversation appeared to have taken a turn 
no longer painful to her feelings:—for, Oh! cannot the 
reader conceive the anguish—the moral anguish she had 
ere now endured, when her husband was heaping ashes 
on the reputation of her lover! 

“ I do not suppose that your ladyship will neglect the 


preparation due to your rank and to that name which 
you esteem it an honour to bear, and which no living 
Doing should dishonour with impunity !” 

Giulia quailed—writhed beneath the searching glance 
whioh now appeared literally to glare upon her. 

“ Nevertheless,” continued the Count, “ I was fearful 
you might have forgotten that to-morrow is the re¬ 
ception-day ! And while I think of it, permit me to 
examine your diamonds for a few minutes—to convince 
myself that the settings are in good order—as you 
know,” he added, with a strange, unearthly kind of 
laugh, “ that I am skilled in tho jeweller’s craft.” 

The old man paused; but he thought within himself, 
“ Now, what subterfuge can she invent, if my suspicions 
be really true, and if my ears did not ere now deceive 
me?” 

How profound, then, was his astonishment, when 
Giulia, with the calm and tranquil demeanour which 
innocence usually wears, but with the least, least curl of 
the upper lip,- os if in haughty triumph, leisurely and 
deliberately drew the jewel-caso from beneath a cushion 
of the ottoman whereon she was seated, and, handing it 
to him, said, “Your lordship perceives that I had not 
forgotten the reception which his Highness holds to¬ 
morrow, since I ere now brought my diamonds hither to 
select those which it is my intention to wear.” 

The Count could have pressed her hand as he took the 
case in his own—he could have fallen at her feet and 
demanded pardon for the suspicions which he had 
entertained—for it now seemed certain beyond all possi¬ 
bility of doubt that the explanation volunteered by tho 
Marquis was the true one yes—he could have humbled 
himself in her presence; bnt his Italian, pride intervened, 
and he proceeded to examine the diamonds with no other 
view than to gain time to reflect how he should account 
for the abrupt manner in which ne had entered the room 
ere now, and for the chilling behaviour he had main¬ 
tained towards his wife. 

On her side, Giulia, relieved of a fearful weight of 
apprehension, was only anxious for this scene to have a 
speedy termination, that she might release the robber- 
captain from his imprisonment behind the tapestry. 

Three or four minutes of profound silence now en¬ 
sued. 

But suddenly the Count started, and uttered an ejacu¬ 
lation of mingled rage and surprise. 

Giulia’s blood ran cold to her very heart’s core—she 
scarcely knew why. 

The suspense was not, however, long—though most 
painful; for, dashing the jewel-case with its contents 
upon the table, the old nobleman approached her 
with quivering lips, and a countenance ghastly white, 
exclaiming, “ vile woman 1 tlnnkest thou to impose upon 
me thus ?. The diamonds I gave thee are gone—the stones 
set in their place are counterfeit /” 

Giulia gazed up towards her husband’s countenance 
for a few moments in a manner expressive of blank 
despair; then, falling on her knees before him, and 
clasping her hands together, she screamed frantically— 
“Pardon: pardon!” 

“Ah; then it is all indeed too true!” murmured the 
unhappy nobleman, staggering as if with a blow: but, 
recovering his balance, he stamped his foot resolutely 
upon the floor, and drawing himself up to his full 
height, while he half averted his eyes from his kneeling 
wife, he exclaimed, “ Lost—guilty—abandoned woman, 
how canst thou implore pardon at my hands ? For 
pardon is mercy—and what mercy hast thou shown to 
me ? Giulia, I am descended from an old and mighty 
race—and tradition affords no room to believe that any 
one who has borne the name of Ai-estino has dishonoured 
it—until now! Oh! fool—dotard—idiot that I was to 
think that a young girl could love an aged man like me 1 
For old age is a weed, which, when twined round tho 
plant of love, becomes like the deadly nightshade, and 
robs tho rose-bush of its health! Alas! alas ! I thought 
that in my declining years I should have one to cheer me 
—one who might respect, if she could not love me—one 
who would manifest some gratitude for the proud position 
I have given her, and tho boundless wealth that it would 
have been my joy to leave her. And now that hope is 
gone — withered—crashed — blighted, woman, by thy 
perfidy! Oh ! wherefore did you accompany the old man 
to the altar—if only to deceive him ? wherefore did yon 
consent to become his bride, if but to plunge him into the 
depths of misery ? You weep I Ah! weep on: and all 
those tears—be they even so scalding as to make seams 
on that too fair face—cannot wipe away the stain which 
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is now affixed to the haughty name of Arestino! Weep I 
on, Giulia: but thy tears cannot move me now !’* 

And the old lord’s tone changed suddenly from the 
deep, touching pathos of tremulousness to a stern, fixed, 
cold severity which stifled the germs of hope that had 
taken birth in the heart of his guilty wife. 

“ Mercy! mercy!” she shrieked, endeavouring to grasp 
his hand. 

“ No!” thundered the Count of Arestino ; and he rang 
violently a silver bell which stood upon the table. 

“ Holy Virgin! what will become of me ? for what fate 
am I destined?” implored Giulia, frantically. 

The old nobleman approached her — gazed on her 
sternly for nearly a minute—then, bending down, said in 
a hollow, sepulchral tone, “ Thou art doomed to eternal 
seclusion in the Convent of the Carmelites !” 

He then turned hastily round and advanced to the 
door, to which steps were already distinctly heard 
drawing near in the corridor. 

For an instant Giulia seemed paralyzed by the dreadful 
announcement that had been made to her: but suddenly 
a ray of hope flashed on her mind—and, darting towarcfe 
that part of the tapestry behind which the robber was 
concealed, she said, in a low and rapid tone, “ Thou hast 
heard the fate that awaits me: I charge thee to seek 
Manuel d’Orsini, and let him know all.” 

“Fear not, lady! you shall bo saved!” answered 
Stephano in a scarcely audible but yet profoundly em¬ 
phatic whisper. 

She had only just time to turn away, when the Count’s 
faithful valet, accompanied by three nuns wearing their 
black veils over their faces, entered the room. 

Half-an-hour afterwards the Carmelite Convent re¬ 
ceived another inmate! 

CHAPTER XXV. 

THE MARQUIS OP OBSINI. 

Upon quitting the Arestino palace, the Marquis of Orsini 
suddenly lost that bold, insolent, self-sufficient air with 
which he had endeavoured to deceive the venerable Count 
whose wife he had dishonoured. 

For dishonour now menaced him. 

Where could he raise the sum necessary to liquidate 
the debt which he had contracted with the stranger at 
the Casino, or gaming-house ? And as the person to 
whom he found himself thus indebted icai a stranger—a 
total stranger to him, he had no apology to offer for a 
delay in the payment of the money due. 

“ Perdition!” he exclaimed aloud, as he issued rapidly 
from the grounds contingent to the Arestino mansion: 
“is there no alternative save flight? Giulia cannot 
assist me—her jewels are gone—they are pledged to the 
Jew Isaachar—she was telling me so when the Count 
broke in upon us. What course can I adopt? what 
plan pursue ? Shall the name of Orsini be dishonoured 
—that proud name which for three centuries has been 
maintained spotless ? No—no : this must not be 1” 

And in a state of the most painful excitement—so 
painful, indeed, that it amounted almost to a physical 
agonv—the Marquis hastened rapidly through the mazes 
of the sleeping city—reckless whither he was going, 
but experiencing no inclination to repair to his own 
abode. 

The fact of the diamonds of his mistress having: been 
pledged to Isaachar ben Solomon was uppermost in his 
mind:—for the reader must remember that he was un¬ 
aware of the circumstance of their restoration to Giulia 
—as it was at the moment when she was about to give 
him this explanation that the old Lord of Arestino had 
interrupted their discourse. 

The diamonds, then, constituted the pivot on which 
his thoughts now revolved. They seemed to shine like 
stars amidst the deep haze which hung upon his mind. 
Could he not possess himself of them ? The name of 
Orsini would be dishonoured if the gambling debt were 
not paid; and one bold—one desperate step might supply 
him with the means to save himself from the impending 
ruin—the imminent disgrace. 

But as the thoughts encouraged by those simple words 
—“ the diamonds ”—assumed a more palpable shape in 
his imagination, he shrank dismayed from the deed which 
they suggested: for gamester—debauchee—spendthrift 
as he was, he had never yet perpetrated an act that could 
be termed a crime. The seduction of the Countess of 
Arestino was not a crime in his estimationOh ! no— 
because a man may seduce, and jet not be dishonoured 
in the eyes of the world. It is his victim, or the partner 


of his guilty pleasure, only who is dishonoured. Bach is 
the law written in society’s conventional code. Vile— 
detestable—unjust law! 

To weigh and balance the reason for or against the 
perpetration of a crime,—to pease only for an instant to 
reflect whether the deed shall or shall not be done,—this 
is to yield at once to the temptation. The desperate man 
who hovers hesitatingly between right and wrong inva¬ 
riably adopts the latter course. 

And Manuel of Orsini was not an exception to the 
general rule. 

Silence, and calmness, and moonlight were still spread 
over the City of Flowers, while the Marquis pursued the 
path leading to the suburb of Alla Croce. And the 
silver-faced stars shone on—3hone on, brightly and 
sweetly, as the young nobleman knocked at the well- 
protected door of Isaachar ben Solomon. 

For a long time his summons remained unanswered; 
and he repeated it several times ere it received tho 
slightest attention. 

At last a casement was opened slowly on the upper 
storey j and the Jew demanded who sought admittance 
at that hour, 

“ ’Tis I—the Marquis of Orsini !*’ exclaimed the noble¬ 
man. 

“A thousand pardons, my lord: I come directly,” 
answered the Jew, not daring to offend a scion of the 
omnipotent aristocracy of Florence, yet filled with sore 
misgivings—the morepainful because they were so vague 
and undefined. 

In a few moments Manuel was admitted into the abode 
of Isaachar ben Solomon, who carefully barred and bolted 
the door again ere he even thought of alleviating his 
acute suspense by inquiring the nobleman’s business. 

“ Deign to enter this humble apartment, my lord,” 
said the Jew, at length, as he conducted the Marquis 
into the same room where he had a few hours previously 
received the bandit captain. 

“ Isaachar,” exelaimed Manuel, flinging himself upon a 
seat, “ you behold a desperate man before you.” 

“ Alas! my lord—what can a poor, agea, and obscure 
individual like myself do to assist so great and powerful 
a noble as your lordship ?” said the Jew, in a trembling 
tone. 

“ What can you do ?” repeated the Marquis : “ much— 
everything, old man! But listen patiently—for a few 
moments only. A noble lady’s fame—honour—reputa¬ 
tion are at stake; and I am the guilty—unhappy cause 
of danger that threatens her. To minister to my neces¬ 
sities, she has pledged her jewels-” 

“Yes—yes, my lord—I understand,” said Isaachar, 
trembling from head to foot: “ 'tis a plan by no means 
unusual now-a-days in Florence.” 

“ Her husband suspects tho fact, and has commanded 
her to produce the diamonds to-morrow-” 

“ Her diamonds!” articulated the Jew in a stifling 
tone. 

“ Yes —her diamonds,” exclaimed Manuel emphatically : 
“ and they are in your possession. Now do you under¬ 
stand me?” 

“ I—I—my lord-” 

“ Let us not waste time in idlo words, Isaachar, cried 
the Marquis. “ Will you permit this scandal to*be dis¬ 
covered, and involve the Countess of Arestino—myself— 
aye, and yourself, old man, in danger, and perhaps ruin ? 
Perhaps, did I say ? Nay—that ruin is certain to fall 
upon her, —certain also to overwhelm you,—tor the Count 
of Arestino is a Councillor of State, and,” added Manuel, 
with slow, measured emphasis, “ thedunaeons of the In¬ 
quisition open at his commands to receive the Reretic or tho 
Jew!” 

Isaachar ben Solomon vainly endeavoured to reply; 
fear choked his utterance; and he sank, trembling and 
faint, upon a low ottoman, where he sat, the picture of 
dumb despair. 

“ Ruin, then, awaits the Countess,—ruin, and the In¬ 
quisition yawn to engulf you,—and dishonour—tho dis¬ 
honour of having involved that noble lady in such a 
labyrinth of peril attends upon me,” continued Orsini, 
perceiving that his dark threats had produced the effect 
which he had desired. 

“ My lord—my lord,” gasped the unfortunate Israelite, 
wl^o could not close his eyes against the truth—the 
terrible truth of the prospect submitted to his contem¬ 
plation. 

“ It is for you to decide between the rnin of one—two 
—three persons, yourself being he who will, if possible, 
suffer most,” resumed the Marquis impressively,—” it is, 
I say, for you to decide between exposure aud the Iuqui- 
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sition on one hand, and the surrender of those paltry 
diamonds on the other!” 

“The diamonds—the diamonds—they are gone!” 
exclaimed the Jew, his voice becoming almost frantic 
with the wild hope that suddenly struck him of being 
able to shift the danger from his own head to that of 
another. “ The captain of the banditti—Stephano 
Verrina—was here a few hours ago,—here, in this very 
room,—and he sat where your lordship now sits.” 

“Well—well?” cried the Marquis, impatiently: for 
his heart began to grow sick with tne fear of disappoint¬ 
ment in respect to his plan of obtaining the diamonds of 
his mistress. 

“ And Stephano Verrina took them from me—basely, 
vilely wrenched them as it were from my grasp!” con¬ 
tinued the Jew. 

“’Tis false!—a miserable subterfuge on your part!” 
ejaculated the Marquis, starting from his seat ana strid¬ 
ing in a menacing manner towards Isaachar ben Solo¬ 
mon. 

“ 'Tis true! I will give your lordship the proof!” cried 
the Jew: and Manuel fell back a few paces. “ Stephano 
came and told me all. He said that the Countess had 
pledged her jewels for the sake of her lover—of you, my 
lord—you, the Marquis of Orsini. 'Twas to pay a 
gambling debt which your lordship had contracted; and 
that debt was paid within an hour or two from the 
moment when tne sum was advanced on the diamonds. 
Moreover,” continued Isaachar, still speaking in a rapid, 
excited tone,—** moreover, Stephano was hired by the 
Countess to regain them from me J” 

“ Liar!” thundered the Marquis, again rnshing towards 
the defenceless old man. 

“ Patience, my lord—patience for an instant;—and 
you will see that I am no utterer of base falsehoods. The 
robber-captain examined the diamonds carefully—yes, 
most carefully ; and, while occupied in the scrutiny, he 
let drop expressions which convinced me that he was 
hired by the Countess. * The inventory is complete,’ he 
said, * just as it was described to me by her ladyship. You 
are a worthy man, Isaachar ,’ he added • you will have 
restored tranquillity to the mind of this beautiful 
Countess ; and she will be enabled to appear at Court to - 
morroxc with her husband .* Now does your lordship 
believe me?” 

The Marquis was staggered; for several minutes he 
made no answer. Was it possible that the Countess of 
Arestino could have employed the dreaded chieftain of 
the Florentine banditti to wrest her diamonds from the 
possession of Isaachar ? or had the Jew invented the talc 
for an obvions purpose ? The latter alternative scarcely 
seemed feasible. How could Isaachar have learnt that 
the sum raised was for the payment of a gambling debt ? 
Giulia would not have told him so. Again, how had he 
learnt that this debt had been paid within an hour or 
two after the money was procured ? and how had lie 
ascertained that the Countess had actually required her 
diamonds to accompany her husband to Court ? 

** Perdition 1” ejaculated Orsini, bewildered by con¬ 
flicting ideas, suspicions, and alarms: and he paced the 
room with agitated steps. 

Nearly a quarter of an hour thus elapsed—the silence 
being occasionally broken by some question which the 
Marquis put to the Jew, and to which the latter had his 
reply ready. And each question thus put, and every 
answer thus given, only served to corroborate Isaachar’s 
tale, and banish hope still further from the breast of the 
ruined nobleman. 

At length the latter stopped short—hesitated for a few 
moments, as if wrestling with some idea or scheme that 
had taken possession of his mind;—then, turning 
abruptly towards the Jew, he said, in a deep hollow tone, 
“ Isaachar, I need gold!” 

“ Gold—gold, my lord!” ejaculated the Jew, all his 
fears returning: “ surely—surely, my lord, her ladyship 
will supply you with-” 

“Fool—dolt!” cried the Marquis, terribly excited: 
“ do you not see that she herself is menaced with ruin— 
that the villain Stephano must have kept the diamonds 
for himself! that is, granting your tale to be true-” 

At that moment there was an authoritative knock at 
the house door. 

** This is Stephano Verrina himself,” exclaimed the 
Jew: “ I know his manner of knocking with the rude 
handle of his sword. What can he want? what will 
become of me ?” 

“Stephano Verrina, say yon?” cried the Marquis, 
hastily. “Then admit him by all means: and the pos¬ 


session of the diamonds of the Countess shall be dis¬ 
puted between him and me at the sword’s point.” 

Manuel d'Orsini was naturally brave; and the despe¬ 
rate position in which he was placed rendered his tono 
and bearing so resolute—so determined, that Isaachar 
feared lest blood should be shed in his dwelling, 

“ My lord—my lord,” he said, in an imploring tone, 

“ depart—or conceal yourself-” 

“Silence, signor!” ejaculated the Marquis; “and 
hasten to admit the Captain of Banditti. I have heard 
much of Stephano Vernna, and would fain behold this 
formidable chieftain.” 

The Jew proceeded, with trembling limbs and ghastly 
countenance, to obey the orders of the Marquis; and in 
a few moments he returned to the room, accompanied 
by Stephano Verrina. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

A COMBAT.—THE DESPISED AND PERSECUTED ISRAELITE. 

Isaachar had taken away the lamp with him to give 
admission to the bandit, and the Marquis had remained 
for a few instants in the dark. 

When the Jew reappeared, bearing the light, Orsini’s 
first and natural impulse was to cast a rapid, searching 
glance at the brigand captain. At the same moment this 
individual burst into a loud, coarse, and joyous laugh ; 
and the Marquis, to his profound surprise, recognised in 
Stephano Verrina the person with whom he had twice 
played so unsuccessfully at the gambling-house. 

“ Good, my lord!” exclaimed Verrina, flinging himself 
on the ottoman which the Jew had ere now occupied; 
“ there is not in all Florence a man whom I would rather 
have encountered than yourself.” 

“You are somewhat pressing for the trifle—the 
miserable trifle in which I am indebted to you, signor,” 
said the Marquis, haughtily; “ seeing that scarce two 
hours have elapsed since I lost the amount at the 
casino.” 

** Pshaw! who alluded to the affair save yourself!” 
cried Stephano. “ It was for another motive-” 

“ Yes: and I also wished to see Signor Stephano 
Verrina for another motive,” exclaimed Manuel, empha¬ 
tically. 

“ An! then you know me, my lord,” said the bandit. 
“ And yet methonght I was a stranger to you—although 
you were none to me—at the casino ?” 

“Youwere a stranger until now,” returned Orsini: 
“but Isaachar knew by the knock which you dealt so 
lustily on his door, who was his visitor.” 

“ And your lordship was desirous to see me ?” 

“ Very much so. I believe you expressed a similar 
wish?” 

** Precisely, my lord,” returned Stephano. “ But as 
you hold the higher rank in the world, precedence in 
the way of explanation belongs to your lordship.” 

“ It is rather an explanation which I seek than one 
which I have to give,” rejoined Manuel, in a cold but 
resolute manner. ** In a word, niy business with thee is 
touching the diamonds of the Countess of Arestino.” 

“ And my business with your lordship is touching the 
Countess herself,” observed Verrina, also in a cool and 
deliberate manner. 

“ Ah!” cried the Marquis, with a sudden start. 

“ Yes, my lord. But this is no place for explanations 
on that head,” added Stephano, glancing towards the 
Jew. 

“ I understand yon, signor, wo must confer alone, 
said the Marqnis. “ We will go out together presently: 
but in the meantime, one word concerning the diamonds 
which the Countess of Arestino-” 

“ Employed me to procure for her,” exclaimed Ste¬ 
phano, finishing the nobleman’s sentence for him. “ I 
presume that old Isaachar here has informed you of the 
particulars of my previous visit to him this night—or 
rather last night, for it is now the Sabbath morning.” 

“ I am well informed of those particulars, Sir Cap¬ 
tain,” returned Manuel; “ but I would fain know what 
has become of the jewels which you obtained from 
Isaachar.” 

“ I might with reason question your lordship’s light 
to ciitecliisfi ** 

“Ah! villain—would you dare?” exclaimed the Mar¬ 
quis, his countenance becoming flushed with rage; for he 
imagined that the robber-chief was trifling with him. 
“ Far as you are beneath me—wide as is the gulf that 
separates the Marquis of Orsini from the proscribed 
bravo—yet will I condescend to wreak upon thee, base- 
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born as thou art, that vengeance which the law has not 
yet been able to inflict!” 

And Manuel unsheathed his weapon with such rapidity, 
that the polished blade of Milan steel flashed like light- 
ning in the glare of the lamp. 

“ Since that is your object, I will bear with your 
humour," muttered Stephano, starting from his seat 
and drawing his heavy sword. 

“ My lord—good Signor Verrina—in mercy—not here 

—I implore-" ejaculated the Jew, speaking in a 

iteous tone, and wringing his hands in alarm at this 
ostile demonstration. 


was made at him by his opponent, and at the next 
moment wounded the Marquis in the sword-arm. 

The weapon fell from Manuel’s hand, and he stood at 
the mercy of his conqueror. 

“ You are wounded, my lord—and the blood is flow¬ 
ing 1" cried Stephano. “ Hasten, friend Isaachar—fetch 
water—bandages ’ ’ 

“It is nothing—a mere scratch," exclaimed the 
Marquis, tearing away with his left hand the right 
sleeve of his doublet, and displaying a tolerable severe 
gash which run down the fore-arm lengthways, and 
from which the blood trickled on the floor. “ Be kind 


“ AT THE FOOT OF THE ALTAR KNELT FIVE WOMEN." (See p. 33.) 


“ Stand baoK!" thundered the bandit-chief; the Jew 
retreated into the most remote corner of the room, where 
he fell upon his knees and began to offer up prayers that 
no blood might be spilt—for he was a humano and kind- 
hearted man. 

The Marquis and the Captain of Banditti crossed their 
weapons; and the combat began. The former was 
lighter, younger, and therefore more active than his 
opponent: but the latter was far more experienced in 
the use of his sword ; and, moreover, the space was too 
narrow to enable the Marquis to gain any advantage 
from his superior agility. The fight lasted for about ten 
minutes, when the bandit parried a desperate thrust that 1 


enough to bind it with my scarf. Signor Verrina, and let 
us continue in a more peaceful manner the discourse 
which has been somewhat rudely interrupted." 

Isaachar, however, supplied water in an ewer, and 
linen bandages : and the old man, forgetting the object 
of Manuel's predatory visit to his abode, hastened him¬ 
self to wash and bind up the wounded arm. 

“ Thou art a good Jew—and hast something of the 
feelings of the Christian in thee," said the Marquis, 
when the operation was completed. 

“ Didst thou ever suppose that different creeds make 
different hearts, my lord ?" asked the old man, in a half- 
melancholy, half-reproachful tone. 
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“ Isaachar, I shall not forget this kindness on your 
part,” said the Marquis, blushiug with shame at himself 
when he reflected on the purpose for which he had 
sought the Jew’s dwelling. “ Heaven knows it is not in 
my power to reward you with gold; hut whenever I may 
henceforth hear your race traduced, reckon upon me as 
its champion.” 

The old man cast a look of gratitude upon the Marquis; 
and, after some little hesitation, he said in a tremulous 
tone, “ Your lordship hinted ere now—at least methought 
I understood as much—that you required gold. I lake 
Father Abraham above to witness that I am not so rich 
as ye Christians deem me to be: but since your lordship 
can say a kind word of the Jew—I—I will lend you such 
■sum as you may need — without interest — without 
bond-” 

Orsini, in whose breast all generous feelings had not 
been entirely crushed by the vices which had proved his 
ruiu, extended his left hand—for his right now hung in 
a sling—to the kind-hearted Jew, exclaiming, “There is 
the signor to whom I am indebted, worthy Isaacliar: it 
is for him to say whether he will press me immediately 
for the sum that I have fairly lost to him with the 
dice.” 

“Not II” ejaculated Stephano, in his blunt, coarse 
manner. “And therefore your lordship need not lay 
yourself under an obligation to the Jew, who, after all, 
is a worthy signor in his way.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed the Marquis, “ I shall ever lie under 
an obligation to him; nor shall I be ashamed to proclaim 
the fact in the presence of all Florence.” 

“ And now, my lord,” resumed Stephano, “ I will give 
you that explanation relative to the diamonds which you 
might have had without bloodshed j but patience and 
aristocracy are as much at variance as a thief and the 
headsman. Read this paper, my lord : it is not the 
worst testimonial which I could produce in proof of good 
character.” 

And he handed to the Marquis the document which he 
had compelled the Countess of Arestino to sign. 

Manuel read it with astonishment. 

“ Then she has the diamonds in her possession !” he 
exclaimed; “ and you must have seen ner since I was 
there !’* 

“ My lord,” replied Stephano, as he received baok the 
paper, “ I was at the Arestino palace ere now, at the 
same time, and in the same room, as yourself. But this 
is a mystery I will explain presently. As for the dia¬ 
monds— Isaachar here can tell your lordship what he 
has done with the real stones, for those that I received 
from him and which I handed to her ladyship were 
falser 

Orsini glanced towards the Jew, who was now pale 
and trembling. 

“ It was to make inquiries on this point,” continued 
Stephano, “ that I came here on the present occasion. 
And, to speak truly, it was also with the intention of 
making the old Israelite disgorge his plunder.” 

“ Plunder!” repeated the Jew, in a tone almost of 
indignation, in spite of the terror with which the bandit- 
captain inspired him. “ Did I not lend my good golden 
ducats upon those diamonds ? and must I be blamed, if, 
knowing—ah! knowing too well, the base artifices of 
which many of even the best-born Florentine nobles and 
great ladies are capable,—must I be blamed, I say, if, 
aware of all this, I adopted a device which the wicked, 
ness of others, and not our own, has rendered common 
amongst those of our race who traffic in loans upon 
jewels and precious stones ?” 

“Isaachar speaks naught save the pure truth,” re¬ 
marked Orsini, blushing at the justico which dictated 
these reproaches against that aristocracy whereof he 
was a member. “ Signor Verrina,” he continued, “you 
are a brave man—and I believe you to be a generous 
one. Confirm this opinion on my part, by refraining 
from farther molestation towards the Jew; and thou 
wilt doubly render me thy debtor.” 

“Be it as you will, my lord,” grumbled the bandit- 
chief. “And now let us depart—for I have much to 
communicate to your lordship.” 

“ I am ready to accompany you,” returned the Mar¬ 
quis, putting on his plumed hat, and settling his cloak 
with his left hand. 

“ One word, my lord,” said Isaachar, in his habitually 
nervous and trembling tone: “should the Countess of 
Arestino really need her diamonds— really need them, my 
lord—I—I should not object—that is, my lord,” he 
added in a firmer voice, as if ashamed at tne hesitation 
with which he was expressing his readiness to do a good 


action,—“ I will at once give them up, trusting to her 
ladyship’s honour to pay me my moneys at her most 
befitting convenience. 

“ Her ladyship does not require them now/ 1 exclaimed 
the bandit-chief, emphatically. 

The Marquis looked at Stephano inquiringly; for there 
was something ominously mysterious in his words : but 
the brigand stalked in a dogged manner towards the 
door, as if anxious to hurry the departure so Jong pro¬ 
tracted ; and Manuel, having renewed the expressions of 
his gratitude towards Isaachar ben Solomon, hastily 
followed Verrina from the house. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

STEPHANO AND THE MARQUIS.—THE STRONGHOLD OF 
THE BANDITTI. 

The moment Stephano and the Marquis were alone 
together, in the open street, the former related all the 
incidents which had occurred at the Arestino palace 
after the departure of Manuel himself; and the young 
nobleman now learnt, with feelings of mingled remorse 
and sorrow, that the unfortunate Countess had been 
hurried away to the Convent of the Carmelites, that 
species of Inquisition the gates of which so seldom 
opened more than once for each new female victim! 

“ But you promised to save her, signor ?” he exclaimed 
with enthusiastic warmth. 

“ I gave that pledge, in the manner I have described 
to your lordship,” returned Verrina; “and I shall not 
swerve from it. 

“ Think you that her liberation can be effected ?” de¬ 
manded Manuel. “Remember that the Convent is pro¬ 
tected by the highest personages iu the State,—that 
violence never will succeed in accomplishing the object— 
for, should an armed man dare to pass that sacred 
threshold, every soldier—every sbirro m Florence would 
fly to the spot——’’ 

“ It is then your lordship who is afraid of attempting 
the rescue of the Countess ?” interrupted Stephano, in a 
contemptuous tone. 

“That observation is hardly fair, Signor Verrina,” 
said the young nobleman : “ considering that my right 
arm is disabled, and that the wound was received in 
combat with yourself.” 

“ I crave your lordship’s pardon,” exclaimed the 
bandit-captain. “ My remark was most uncourteous— 
particularly to one who has ere now given no equivocal 
proof of his valour. But I pretend not to courtly 
manners : and such as I am, you will find me faithfully 
devoted to your service and to that of the Lady Giulia. 
The attempt to rescue her will be somewhat hazardous : 
it is, however, tolerably sure of success. But it can only 
be undertaken on certain conditions; and these regard 
your lordship’s self. Indeed, had I not so opportunely 
met you at the Jew's house, I should have sent one of 
my fellows to yon to-morrow.” 

“ In what way do the conditions that you speak of 
regard myself,” inquired the Marquis. 

“To this extent,” returned the robber-ohief; “that 
ou accompany me to qur stronghold, wherever it may 
e—that you join us in any project or plan that may be 
undertaken with a view to liberate the Countess of 
Arestino—and that you remain with us until such pro¬ 
ject or plan be attempted: then, whether it succeed or 
fail, you shall be at liberty to take your departure.” 

“Agreed!” exclaimed Manuel: “and now permit me 
to ask you one question :—On what ground do yon mani¬ 
fest this interest in behalf of the Countess and myself ? 
You are well aware that from me you have little to hope 
in the shape of reward; and that the Countess will be in 
no better condition than myself to recompense you, 
even if you should succeed in effecting her rescue.” 

“ I am aware of all this, my lord,” answered Stephano; 
“ and I will give you an explanation of my motives as 
frankly as you solicit it. In the first place, it suits my 
projects to make friends as much as possible with nobles 
and great ladies; as no one can say how or when such 
interest may be available to me or to those connected 
with me. Secondly, I am not sorry to have an excuse 
for jpaying a visit to the Carmelite Convent: and in case 
of failure, it will be as well to have a Florentine noble 
amongst us. Because the statutes of our most glorious 
Republic are somewhat unequal in their application: 
thus, for instance, if a plebeian commit sacrilege, he is 
punished with death; but a patrician is merely repri¬ 
manded by the Judge and mulcted in a sum which is 
devoted to religious purposes. In this latter case, too, 
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the companions of the patrician are punished only as ho 
himself is. Now, therefore, your lordship's presenoe 
amongst us will be a guarantee for our safety. * Lastly— 
for I have another and less selfish motive—I admire the 
spirit with which your lordship spends money, drinks a 
flagon of good wine, and loses your thousands at dice: 
for, saving your lordship’s presenoe, there is much in all 
those feats which finds sympathy with my own inclina¬ 
tions. Thus, everything considered, Stephano Yerrina 
and fifty as gallant fellows as ever wore the name of 
banditti, are completely at your lordship's service—and 
at that of the dear lady who has the good taste to prefer 
a dashing, roystering blade like yourself, to a gentleman 
no doubt very worthy of esteem, but certainly old enough 
to be her father.” 

The Marquis made no reply to this tirade; but he re¬ 
flected profoundly upon all that the robber-chieftain 
said, as they walked somewhat leisurely along, through 
the suburb of Alla Groce, and towards the city. 

He reflected, because he now saw all the dangers that 
were associated with the step he was taking,—the 
chance of being arrested with the whole band of lawless 
freebooters, and the dishonour that would attach itself 
to his name were such an event to occur. But on the 
other hand, Giulia was immured in a terrible prison- 
house,—immured in consequence of her love for him ; 
and his naturally chivalrous disposition triumphed over 
selfish considerations. Could her liberation be effected, 
he would fly with her into another State; and the 
revenues arising from her own little patrimony, which 
had been settled on herself at her marriage, would 
enable them to live comfortably, if not affluently. And 
who could tell but that her husband might die in¬ 
testate F—and then all his wealth would become hers by 
law. 

Thus did he reason with himself. 

“Well, my lord—you do not reply?” exclaimed the 
robber-captain, impatient of the long silence which had 
followed his explanations. “Areyou content to abide 
by the conditions I ere now proposed ?” 

“ Perfectly content,” answered the Marquis. 

He knew that it was useless to reason with the brigand 
against that spoliation of the Convent which he had 
more than hinted, at; for it was not likely that the 
robbers would incur so great a risk as that involved in 
the sacrilegious invasion of the sacred establishment, 
unless it were with the hope of reaping an adequate 
reward. 

The bandit-chief and the young nobleman had now 
reached the boundary of the oity ; but, instead of enter¬ 
ing the streets, they turned abruptly to the right 
Stephano acting as guide, and plunged into a thick grove 
of evergreens. 

“ Here, my lord,” said Stephano, stopping short, “you 
must consent to be blindfolded.” 

“And wherefore?” demanded Manuel, indignantly. 
“ Think you that I shall betray the secrets of your dwell¬ 
ing, wherever and whatever it may be ?” 

“ I entertain no such base suspicion,” returned Yer¬ 
rina. “ But we banditti are governed by a code of laws 
which none of us—not even I, the chief—dare violate. 
To the observance of this code we are bound by an oath 
of so deadly—so dreadful, a nature, that bold and reck¬ 
less as we are, we could not forget that. And I should 
alike break our laws and depart from my oath, were I to 
conduct an uninitiated stranger to our stronghold, other¬ 
wise than blindfolded.” 

“ I offer no farther opposition, Signor Verrina,” said 
the Marquis. “ Fix on the bandage. 

Stephano tied his scarf over the nobleman’s eyes, and 
then conducted him slowly through the mazes of the 
grove. 

In this manner they proceeded for nearly a quarter of 
an hour, when they stopped, and Stephano, quitting 
Manuel’s hand, said in a low tone, “Stand still just 
where you are for a moment, while I give the signal; 
and do not move- a single step—for it is a dangerous 
neighbourhood.” 

About half a minute elapsed, during which it struck 
Manuel that he heard a bell ring, far—far under ground. 
The sound was very faint; but still he felt convinced that 
he did hear it, and that it appeared to come from the 
bowels of the earth. 

But he had not much time for reflection; for Stephano 
once more took his hand, saying, “ You are now about to 
descend a flight of steps.” 

They proceeded downward together for some distance, 
when the steps ceased, and they pursued their way on a 
flat surface of pavement; but the echoes of their footsteps 


convinced the Marquis that he was threading a subter¬ 
ranean cavern or passage. 

. Presently a huge door, sounding as it were made of 
iron, was closed behind them ; and Stephano exchanged 
a few words in a whisper with some one who spoke to 
him at that point. Then they descended a few more 
steps, and at the bottom another door was banged 
heavily, when they had passed its threshold,—the echoes 
rebounding like pistol-shots throughout the place. 

For a few minutes more did they proceed on another 
level paved floor; and then the gurgling rush of a rapid 
stream met the ears of the Marquis. 

“Be careful in following me,” said Stephano; “for 
you are about to cross a narrow bridge, my lord—and 
one false step is destruction !” 

Slowly they passed over the bridge, which seemed to 
be a single plank of about thirty feet in length, and ex¬ 
cessively narrow he had no doubt, both from the caution 
which he had received and the elasticity of that dangerous 
pathway. 

On the opposite side, the level paved surface was con¬ 
tinued ; and at the expiration of another minute, heavy 
folding-doors closed behind them. 

“ Take off the bandage, my lord,” said Stephano, as ho 
untied the knot which fastened the scarf at the back of 
the young nobleman’s head. 

The Marquis of Orsini gladly availed himself of this 
permission; and when the bandage fell from his eyes, he 
found himself in a spacious cavern, paved with marble, 
hung with rich tapestry, and lighted by four chandeliers 
of massive silver. 

Six pillars of crystal supported the roof, and rendered 
the lustre of tho chandeliers almost insupportably bril¬ 
liant by means of reflection. 

In the midst of this subterranean apartment, stood a 
large table, covered with flagons, empty wine flasks, and 
drinking cups; but the revellers had retired to rest—and 
the Marquis and Stephano were alone in that banqueting- 
hall. 

“ Follow me, my lord,” said the bandit-captain; “ and 
I will conduct you to a place where you will find as dainty 
a couch as even a nobleman so accustomed to luxury as 
your lordship need not despise.” 

Thus speaking, Stephano opened an iron door at the 
end of the hall, and led the way along a narrow and low 
corridor, lighted by lamps placed in niches at short 
intervals. At the end of this corridor, he knocked at 
another door, which was opened in a few moments by a 
man who had evidently been aroused from his slumber. 

“ I bring a guest, Lomellino,” said Yerrina. “ See that 
his lordship be well cared for.” 

Stephano then retraced his way along the corridor, and 
Lomellino closed and bolted the iron door. 

But no pen can describe the astonishment of the Mar¬ 
quis when he found himself in a spacious room heaped all 
around with immense riches. Massive plate—splendid 
chandeliers—gorgeous suits of armour and martial 
weapons encrusted with gold or set with precious stones 
—chalices and dishes of silver—bags of money piled in 
heaps—an immense quantity of jewellery spread upon 
shelves—and an infinite assortment of the richest 
wearing apparel,—all these, suddenly bursting on the 
young nobleman’s view by the light of a lamp suspended 
to the roof, produced an effect at once brilliant aud 
astounding. 

When Lomellino addressed him with a request to 
follow whither he should lead, it seemed as if some rude 
voice were suddenly awaking him from a delicious dream 
—save that the cause of his pleasure and wonder was 
still present. Then ashamed at having allowed himself 
to be so attracted by the spectacle of boundless wealth 
around him, he followed Lomellino to an alcove at the 
farther end of the caverned room, and the entrance of 
which was covered by a purple velvet curtain, richly 
fringed with gold. 

Within were two beds, having a screen between them. 
These couches were of the most comfortably description, 
and such as in those times were not usually seen else¬ 
where than in the dwellings of the wealthy. Near each 
bed stood a toilet-table and washing-stand, with ewers of 
massive silver and towels of fine linen : and to the walls 
hung two large mirrors—articles of exclusive luxury at 
that period. The floor was richly carpeted; and a 
perfumed lamp burnt in front of the dial of a water- 
clock. 

Lomellino respectfully informed the Marquis that one 
division of the alcove was at his service; and Manuel was 
too much wearied by the adventures of the evening not 
to avail himself of tne information. 
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The brigand, seeing that he was wounded, but without 
asking any questions as to the cause, proffered his aid to 
divest the Marquis of his upper clothing; and at length 
the young nobleman was comfortably stretched in one of 
the voluptuous beds. 

Sleep had just closed his eye-lids, and he had even 
already entered upon a vision of fairy enchantment,— 
doubtless conjured up to his imagination by the gorgeous 
spectacle of the treasure-chamber,—when he was startled 
by screams which appeared to issue from the very wail of 
the alcove at the head of his bed. 

He listened—and those screams became more and more 
piercing in their nature, although their tone was 
subdued as if by the existence of a thick intervening 
partition. 

“ Holy Virgin! what sounds are those !” he exclaimed, 
more in pity than in fear—for they were unmistakably 
female shrieks which he heard. 

“ Perdition seize on those Oarmelite nuns!" cried 
Lomellino : “ they seem to have got another victim !” 

“Another victim!" murmured the Marquis, falling 
back in his bed, a prey to the most torturing feelings : 
and then his lips framed the sweet and tender name of 
■“Giulia!** 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A FEABFUL ACCUSATION. 

Faib and beauteous art thou, 0 City of Flowers! with 
thy domes, and spires, and turrets overlooking the 
Arno’s silver stream, and crowding together in that 
river’s classic vale,—surrounded, too, by oak-covered 
hills, and cypress groves, and gardens of olives and ever¬ 
greens,—and presenting to the view of the spectator who 
stands on the rocky summit of Monte Senario, so vast an 
assemblage of palaces as to justify the saying of Ariosto 
that it seemed as if the very soil produced them! 

Or seen from the olive-crowned hills of Fiesole, conse¬ 
crated by the genius of Milton, how glorious is thy rich 
combination of beauty, thou Athens of Etruria! 

The sun dawned upon the eventful night, the incidents 
of which have occupied so many chapters. The golden 
flood poured upon that Florentine scene so .fair even in 
winter,—bathing in yellow lustre the mighty dome of the 
Cathedral of Samt Mary, the Ducal Palace on its left, 
and the cupola of the Medicean chapel on its right,—and 
bringing out into strong relief against the deep foliage 
of the evergreens, the marble fronts of palaces, villas, 
and convents, seated amidst the hills or scattered 
through the vale,—the whole affording a rich and varied 
view, as if eternal summer reigned in that delightful 
region, and beneath the purple canopy of that warm 
Italian sky 

Alas! that the selfish interest—dark passions—con¬ 
flicting feelings—clashing aims and black, black crimes 
of men should mar the serenity and peace which ought 
to maintain an existence congenial to this scene! 

Scarcely had the orient beams penetrated through the 
barred casements of the Jew Isaachar’s house in the 
suburb of Alla Croce, when the old man was awakened 
from a repose to which he had only been able to withdraw 
a couple of hours previously, by a loud and impatient 
knocking at his gate. 

Starting from his couch, he glanced from the window, 
and, to his dismay, beheld the Lieutenant of Police, ac¬ 
companied by half a dozen of his terrible sbirri, and by 
an individual in the plain, sober garb of a citizen. 

A cold tremor came over the unhappy Israelite: for he 
knew that this official visit could bode him no good; and 
the dread of having incurred the resentment of the Count 
of Arestino immediately conjured up appalling scenes of 
dungeons, chains, judgment-halls, ana tortures, to his 
affrighted imagination. 

The dark hints which Manuel d’Orsini had dropped re¬ 
lative to the possibility of the Count’s discovering the 
affair of the aiamonds, and the certain vengeance that 
would ensue, flashed to the mind of Isaachar ben Solo¬ 
mon ; and he stood as it were paralyzed at the window, 
gazing with the vacancy of despair upon the armed men 
on whose steel morions and pikes the morning sunbeams 
now fell in radiant glory. 

The knocking was repeated more loudly and with 
greater impatience than before; and Isaachar, suddenly 
restored to himself, and remembering that it was dan¬ 
gerous as well as useless to delay the admittance of those 
who would not hesitate to force a speedy entry, huddled 
on his garments, and descended to the door. 

The moment it was opened, the sbirri and the citizen 


1 entered: and the lieutenant, turning shortly round upon 
j the Jew, said, “ His Excellency the Count of Arestino 
demands, through my agency, the restoration of certain 
diamonds which his lordship has good reason to believe 
are in your possession. But think not that his lordship 
is desirous of plundering you of those jewels which you 
hold as a security for certain moneys advanced: for here 
is the gold to repay thee." 

Thus speaking, the lieutenant produced from beneath 
his cloak a heavy bag of gold; and Isaachar, now con¬ 
siderably relieved of his apprehensions, led the way into 
the aparment where he had received the Marquis of 
Orsini and Stephano de Verrina daring the night just 
past. 

“ Hast thou heard my message, Israelite ?" demanded 
the lieutenant. 

*\ Yes—yes; and his lordship is a worthy man—an 
estimable man. No oppressor of the poor defenceless 
Jew is he! Would that Florence abounded in such 
'nobles as the Count of Arestino !’* 

“ Cease thy prating, Jew; and let us despatch this 
business," cried the officer. “You see," he added, 
glancing towards his men, “ that with these at my dis¬ 
posal, the ransacking of your dwelling would be a light 
and easy matter." 

“ I will not render it necessary," returned the Jew. 
“ Tarry ye here a few moments, and the diamonds shall 
be delivered up." 

Isaachar proceeded into another apartment, the lieu¬ 
tenant following him as far as the passage to see that 
he did not escape. When the old man returned, he held 
a small rosewood case in his hand; and from this box he 
produced the stones which he had extracted from the 
settings the very day the jewels were first mortgaged to 
him. 

“ Now, signor," said the lieutenant, turning to the 
citizen in the plain sober garb, “ as you are the diamond 
merchant of whom his lordship the Count originally pur¬ 
chased the precious stones which have been traced to the 
possession of Isaachar, it is for you to declare whether 
those be the true diamonds or not." 

The citizen examined the stones, and having pro¬ 
nounced them to be the genuine ones, took his departure, 
his services being no longer required. 

The lieutenant secured the rosewood case with its 
valuable contents about his person, and then proceeded 
to settle with interest the amount claimed by the Jew as 
the sum which he had advanced on the jewels. 

While this transaction was in progress, the notice of 
one of the sbirri was attracted by the marks of blood 
which appeared upon the floor, and which, as the reader 
will recollect, had been caused by the wound that the 
Marquis of Orsini had received from the robber Ste¬ 
phano. 

“ It is decidedly blood,” whispered one sbirro to his 
companions. 

“ Not a doubt of it," observed another. “ We must 
mention it to the lieutenant when he has done counting 
out that gold. 

“Do you know what I have heard about the Jews?” 
asked the first speaker, drawing his comrades still fur¬ 
ther aside. 

“ What ?” was the general question. 

“ That they kill Christian children to mix the blood in 
the dough with which they make the bread used at their 
religious ceremonies,” answered the sbirro. 

“ Depend upon it, Isaachar has murdered a Christian 
child for that purpose!” said one of his companions. 

The atrocious idea gained immediate belief amongst 
the ignorant sbirri: ana as the Jew now quitted the room 
for a few minutes to secure the gold which he had just 
received, in his coffer in the adjacent apartment, the 
police-officers had leisure to point out to their superior 
the traces of blood which they had noticed, and the sus¬ 
picion which these marks had engendered. 

The lieutenant was not further removed beyond the 
influence of popular prejudice and ridiculous supersti¬ 
tion than even his men; and, though by no means of a 
cruel disposition, yet he thought it no sin nor injustice 
to persecute the Hebrew race, even when innocent and 
unoffending. But now that suspicion—or what he chose 
to consider suspicion—pointed at Isaachar ben Solomon 
as a dreadful criminal, the lieutenant did not hesitate 
many moments how to act. 

Thus, when the* Jew returned to the room with the 
fond hope of seeing his visitors take their speedy depar¬ 
ture, he was met by the terrible words, uttered by the 
officer of the sbirri—“ In the name of the Most Holy In¬ 
quisition, Isaachar, do I males you my prisoner ." 
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The unhappy Jew fell upon his knees, stunned—terri¬ 
fied by this appalling announcement; and although he 
assumed this attitude of supplication, he had not the 
power to utter a syllable of intercession nor of prayer. 
Horror had for the- moment stricken him dumb: and a 
thousand images of terror, conjured up by the fearful 
words—“ The Inquisition ”—suddenly sprang up to 
•scare, bewilder, and overwhelm him. 

“ Bind him—gag him !’* ejaculated the lieutenant: and 
this order was immediately obeyed: for whenever a 

f risoner was about to be conveyed to the dungeon of the 
nquisition, he was invariably gagged in order that no 


was remarkable for the stern and gloomy grandeur of its 
architecture. Its massive and heavy tower, crowned with 
embattled and overhanging parapets, seemed to frown in 
sullen and haughty defiance at the lapse of Time. The 
first range of windows were twelve feet from the ground, 
and were grated with enormous bars of iron, producing 
a sombre and ominous effect. Within were the apart¬ 
ments of the Duke’s numerous dependants; and the 
lower portion of the palace had been rendered thus 
strong to enable the edifice to withstand a siege in those 
troublous times when the contentions of the Guelphs and 
Ghibelines desolated Florence. On the second floor 


FEAn NOT, LADY, YOU SHALL BE SAVED!”* (See p. 43.) 


questions on his part might evoke answers at all 
calculated to afford him a clue to the cause of his 
arrest. 

This precaution was originally adopted in reference to 
those only who were ignorant of the charges laid against 
them: but it had subsequently become common in all 
cases of arrests effected in the name, or on the part, of 
the Holy Brotherhood. 

The Palazzo del Podesta, or Ducal Palace, was one of 
the most celebrated edifices in Florence. In strong con¬ 
trast with the beautiful specimens of composite Tuscan 
combined with a well-assimilated portion of the Grecian 
character, which abounded in Florence, the Pucal Palace 

D 


there was in front a plain and simple architrave, and on 
that storey the windows were high and arched; for 
those casements belonged to the ducal apartments. The 
upper storeys were in the same style: out the general 
aspect was stern and mournful to a degree. 

This palace was built—as indeed nearly all the Floren- , 
tine mansions then were, and still are—in the form of a 
square; and around this court, which was of an antique 
and gloomy cast, were numerous monumental stones, 
whereon were inscribed the names of the nobles and 
citizens who had held hirfi offices in the State previous 
to the establishment of tne.sway of the Medici. 

It was beneath the Palazzo del Podesta that the 
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dungeons of the criminal prison and also those of the the late Count’s will; and this decision was represented 
Inquisition were situated. to be final. 

In a cell belonging to the former department, Fenian d Therefore was it that Nisi da solemnly vowed within. 
Wagner was already a captive: and Isaachar ben herself to persevere in a course long ago adopted and 
Solomon now became the inmate of a narrow, cold, and ever faithiully—steadily—sternly adhered to since the 
damp stone chamber, in that division of the subter- day of its commencementand, as if to confirm herself 
ranean which was within the jurisdiction of the Holy in the strength of this resolution, she turned her eyes 
Office. with adoring—worshipping look towards the portrait of 

_ her maternal parent,—those eloquent speaking orbs 

seeming almost to proclaim the words which her lips 
CHAPTER XXIX. could not utter,—“Yes, mother—sainted mother! 

THE VISIT OP THE BANDITTI TO THE RIVEROLA PALACE. 8HAL £ BE OBEYED !” 

, . , ... . , . ,, ,. Then she hastily secured the dneal missive in an iron 

It was Monday night—and within an hour of the time box where she was in the habit of keeping her own 
appointed by Stephano for the meditated invasion of the private papers, and which opened with a secret spring. 
Riverola palace. ... But did she, then, mean to renounce her love for 

Francisco had already retired to rest for he was Wagner ?-did she contemplate the terrible alternative of 
wearied with vain and ineffectual wandermgs about tho abandoning him in his misfortune—in his dungeon ? 
city and its environs, in search of some trace that might Nofar from that! She would save him, if sho 
lead him to discover his lost Flora. ... could;—she would secure him to herself, if such were 

Indeed, the few days which had now elapsed since her possible :—but she would not sacrifice to these objects 
mysterious disappearance had been passed by the young the one grand scheme of her life—that scheme which had 
Count in making every possible inquiry, and adopting formed her character as we now find it, and which made 
every means which imagination could suggest, to obtain ber stand alone as it were amongst the millio ns of her 
a clue to her fate. But all in vain; and never for a own sex . 

moment did he suspect that she might be an inmate of And it was to put into execution the plan which she 
the Carmelite Convent for, although he was well aware bad devised to effect Wagner’s freedom, that she was now 
of the terrible power wielded by that institution, yet, arming herself with all the resolution—all the magna- 
feeling convinced that Flora herself was incapable of nimity—all the firmness of which her masouline soul was 
any indiscretion, it never struck him that the wicked capable. 

machinations of another might place her in the custody The dial on the mantel in the chamber marked the 
of the dreaded Carmelite Abbess. hour of eleven; and Nisida commenced her prepa- 

We said that Francisco had retired to rest somewhat rations, 
early on the above-mentioned night; and the domestics, Having divested herself of her upper garment, she put 
yielding to the influence of a soporific which Antonio, the on a thin but strong, and admirably formed corslet, made 
faithless valet, had infused into the wine which it was his go as to fit the precise contour of her ample bust, and 
province to deal out to them under the superintendence completely to cover her bosom. Then she assumed a 
of the head-butler, had also withdrawn to their respective black velvet robe, which reached up to her throat, and 
chambers. entirely concealed the armour beneath. Her long flexible 

Nisida had dismissed her maids shortly before eleven; dagger was next thrust carefully into a sheath formed by 
but she did not seek her couch. There was an expression the wide border of her stomacher; and her preparations 
of wild determination—of firm resolve in her dark black for defence in case of peril were finished, 
eyes and her compressed lips, which denoted the courage Sho now took from a cupboard six small bags, which 
of her dauntless but impetuous mind : for of that mind were nevertheless heavy; for they were filled with gold; 
the large piercing eyes seemed an exact transcript. and these she placed on a table. Then seating herself 

Terrible was she in the decision of her masculine at that table, she wrote a few lines on several slips of 
—oh! even more than masculine character; for beneath paper; and these she thrust into her bosom, 
that glorious beauty with which she was arrayed, beat a Haring accomplished her arrangements thus far, the 
heart that scarcely knew compunction—or that, at all Lady Nisida took a lamp in her hand, and quitted her 
events, would hesitate at nothing calculated to advance apartments. 

her interests or projects. Ascending a staircase leading to the upper storey, sho 

Though devoured with ardent passions, and of a tem- paused at one of several doors- in a long corridor, and 
perament naturally voluptuous and sensual even to an slowly and noiselessly drew the bolt by which that door 
extreme, she had hitherto remained chaste, as much for might be fastened outside. 

want of opportunity to assuage the cravings of her mad This was Antonio’s room : and thus by Nisida’s pre¬ 
desires, as through a sentiment of pride:—but since she caution, was he made a prisoner. 

had loved Wagner—the first and only man whom she had She then retraced her way to the floor below, and nro- 
ever loved—her warm imagination had excited those cceded to the apartment in which her father breathed his 
desires to such a degree, that she felt capable of making last, and where the mysterious closet was situate, 
any sacrifice—save one—to secure him to herself !*' No one until now had entered that room since the day 

And that one sacrifice which she could not make, was of tho late Count’s funeral; and its appearance was 
not her honour:—no—of that she now thought but little gloomy and mournful in the extreme—not on account of 
in the whirlwind of her impetuous ardent heated imagi- the dark, heavy hangings of the bed, and tho drawn 
nation. But madly as she loved Fernand Wagner,—that curtains of the windows, but also from the effect of the 
is, loved him after the fashion of her own strange and ideas associated with that chamber, 
sensual heart,—she loved her brother still more; and this And as Nisida glanced towards the closet-door, even she 

attachment was at least a pure—a holy sentiment, and a trembled and her countenance became ashy pale: for not 
gloriously redeeming trait in tho character of this only did she shudder at the thought of the horrors which 
wondrous woman of a mind so darkly terrible. that closet contained; but through her brain also flashed 

And for her brother’s sake it was that there was one the dreadful history revealed to her by the manuscript 
sacrifice—the sacrifice of a tremendous, but painfully of which, however, only a few lines have as yet been corn- 
persevered in, project—which she would not make even municated to the reader. 

to her love for Fernand Wagner I No—rather would she But she knew all— she had read the whole: and well— 

renonnee him for ever—rather would she perish, consumed oh ! well might she shudder and turn pale, 
by the raging desires of her own nngratified passions— For terrible indeed mnst have been the revelations of a 

than sacrifice one tittle of what she deemed to be her manuscript whereof the few lines above alluded to gave 
brother’s welfare to any such selfish feeling of her own. promise of such appalling interest,—those lines which ran 
Wherefore do we dwell upon this subject now ? thus“ merciless scalpel hacked and hewed away at the 

Because such was the resolution winch Nisida vowed still almost palpitating flesh of the murdered mail, in 
within her own heart, as she stood alone in her whose broast the dagger remained deeply buried — a ferocious 

chamber, and fixed her eyes upon a document, bearing joy—a savage hyena-like triumph - ,r 

the Ducal Seal, that lay upon the table. But we are to some extent digressing from tho thread 

The document contained tho decision of his Highness of our narrative, 
in respect to the memorial which she had privately for- Nisida placed the lamp in the chimney, in such a way 
warded to him in accordance with the advice given her a that its light was eoncealed so as to leave all the im- 
few days previously by Dr. Dnras. The Duke lost no mediate vicinity of the door in a state of complete dark¬ 
time in vouchsafing* a reply: a&d this reply was unfavour- ness; and she seated herself in a chair close by, to await 
able to the wishes and adverse to tho hopes of Nisida. the expected events of midnight. 

His Highness refused to interfere with the provisions of Slowly—slowly passed the intervening twenty minutes: 
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and the lady had ample leisure to reflect upon all the in- “ Antonio must have peached—that’s clear 1” re- 
oidents of her life,—aye, and to shudder too at one which turned Stephano: “ and therefore he did not join us, as 
had dyed her hand in blood—the blood of Agnes! he agreed, in the hall down stairs. But no matter. It 

Yet, though she shuddered thus—she did not look upon seems there’s gold to be earned in this ladjr’s service; 
it with that unbounded, tremendous horror, that would and oven if there wasn’t, I have such an affection for her. 


be experienced by a lady similarly placed in these times; 
for jealousy was a feeling that, by the tacit convention 
of a vitiated society, was an excuse for even murder— 
and, moreover, she possessed the trne Italian heart which 
deemed the death or a rival in love a justifiable act of 
vengeance. 

But she felt some compunction, because she had learnt, 
when it was too late, that Agnes was not the mistress of 
Fernand Wagner j and she was convinced that in affirm¬ 
ing this much, he had uttered the strictest truth. 

Thus was she rather grieved at the fatal mistake than 
appalled by the deed itself ;—and she shuddered because 
she knew that her fearful impetuosity of disposition had 
led to the unnecessary deed which had entailed so dark a 
suspicion and so much peril upon her lover. 

She was in the midst of these and other reflections 
connected with the various salient features of her life, 
when the door of the room was slowly and cautiously 
opened, and a man entered, bearing a lantern in his 
hand. 

Two others followed close behind him. 

“ Shut the door, Lomellino,” said the foremost. 

“ But are you sure that this is the room ?” asked the 
man thus addressed. 

“Certain,” was the reply. “Antonio described its 

situation so clearly-” 

“ Then why did he not join us ?” 

“How do I know? But that need not prevent 
us-” 

Nisida at this moment raised the lamp from the fire¬ 
place, and the light flashing at that end of the room 
produced a sudden start and ejaculation on the part of 
the banditti. 

“Perdition!” cried Stephano: “what can this 
mean. 

Nisida advanced towards the robbers in a manner so 
calm—so dignified—so imperious—and so totally un¬ 
daunted by their presence, that they were for a moment 
paralyzed and rooted to the spot as if they were con¬ 
fronted by a spectre. 

But at the next instant, Stephano uttered an excla¬ 
mation of mingled surprise and joy, adding, “ By my 
atron saint! Lomellino, this is the very lady of whom 
spoke to you the other evening!” 

“What! the one who did the business so well-” 

“ Yes—yes,” cried Stephano, hastily : “ you know 

what I mean—in Wagner’s garden! But-” 

Nisida had in the meantime drawn from her bosom one 
of the slips of paper before alluded to : and, handing it 
to the bandit-chief, she made a hasty and imperious 
motion for him to read it. 

He obeyed her with the mechanical submission pro¬ 
duced by astonishment and curiosity, mingled with 
admiration for that bold and daring woman whom he 
already loved and resolved to winbut his surprise was 
increased a hundred-fold, when he perused these lines:— 
“lam the Lady Nisida of Riverola. Tour design is known 
to me : it matters not how. Rumour has doubtless told you 
that I am deaf and dumb: hence this mode of communi¬ 
cating with you. You have been deluded by an idle knave ; 
for there is no treasure in the closet yonder. Even if there 
had been, I should have removed it the moment your in¬ 
tended predatory visit was made known to me. But you 
can serve me; and I will reward you well for your present 
disappointment.” 

“ What does the paper say ?” demanded Lomellino and 
Piero, the Captain’s two companions, almost in tho same 
breath. 

“ It saysiust this much,” returned Stephano : and he 
read the writing aloud. 

“The Lady Nisida!” ejaculated Lomellino. “Then 
it is she who used her dagger so well in Wagner’s 
garden.” 

“ Peace, silly fool!” cried Stephano. “ You have now 
let out the secret to Piero. True, 'tis no matter—as he 
is as stanch to me as you are; and therefore he may as 
well know that this lady here was the murderess of the 
young female in Wagner’s garden : for I saw her do the 
deed when I was concealed amongst tho evergreens there. 
She is as much in our power as we are in hers; and we 
mil let her know it if she means any treachery.” 

“But how could she have discovered that we meant to 
come hero to-night, and what our object was ?” asked 
Piero. 


I would cut the throat of the Duke or the Cardinal- 
i Archbishop himself merely to give her pleasure.” 

| Then turning towards Nisida, whose courage seemed 
partially to have abandoned her—for her countenance 
was ghastly pale and her hand trembled so that it could 
scarcely hold the lamp,—Stephano made a low bow, as 
much as to imply that he was entirely at her service. 

Nisida exerted a powerful effort to subdue the emotions 
that were agitating her: and, advancing towards the 
door, she made a sign for the banditti to follow her. 

She led them to her own suite of apartments, and to 
the innermost room—her own bed-chamber,—having 
carefully secured the several doors through which they 
passed. 

The banditti stood round the table, their eyes wander¬ 
ing from the six tempting looking money-bags to tho 
countenance of Nisida, and then back to the little sacks: 
—but Stephano studied more the countenance than tho 
other object of attraction; for Nisida’s face once more 
expressed firm resolution—aqd her haughty, imperious, 
determined aspect, combined with her extraordinary 
beauty, fired the robber-chieftain’s heart. 

Taking from her bosom another slip of paper, she 
passed it to Stephano, who read its contents aloud for 
the benefit of his companions:—“ The trial of Fernand 
Wagner will take place this day week. If he be acquitted 
your services will not be required. If he be condemned, 
are ye valiant and daring enough (sufficiently numerous 
yaare—being upwards of fifty in all ) to rescue him on his 
way back from the Judgment Hall to the prison of the 
Ducal Palace ? The six bags of gold now upon the table 
are yours, as an earnest of reward, if ye assent. Double 
that amount shall be yours, if ye succeed.” 

“ 'Tis a generous proposition,” observed Lomellino. 

“ But a dangerous one,” said Piero. 

“ Nevertheless, it shall be accepted, if only for her fair 
self’s sake,” exclaimed Stephano, completely dazzled by 
Nisida’s surpassing majesty of loveliness;—then, with a 
low bow, he intimated his readiness to undertake the 
enterprise. 

Nisida handed him a third paper, on which the follow¬ 
ing lines were written :—“ Take the gold with you, as a 
proof of the confidence I place in you. See that you de¬ 
ceive me not; for I have the power to avenge as well as to 
' reward. On Sunday evening next let one of you meet me, 
at ten o’clock, near the principal entrance of the Cathedral 
of Saint Mary; and I will deliver the written instructions 
of the mode of proceeding which circumstances may render 
necessary.” 

“ I shall keep this appointment myself,” said Stephano 
to his companions; and another obsequious but some¬ 
what coarse bow denoted full compliance with all that 
Nisida had required through the medium of the blips of 
paper. 

She made a sign for the banditti to take the bags of 
gold from the table—an intimation which Piero and 
Lomellino did not hesitate to obey. 

The private staircase leading into the gardens theu 
afforded them the means of an unobserved departure; 
and Nisida felt rejoiced at the success of her midnight 
interview with the chiefs of tho Florentine Banditti. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

flora’s captivity.—a companion.—the living tomb. 

Six days had now elapsed since Flora Francatelli became 
an inmate of the Carmelite Convent. 

During this period she was frequently visited in her 
cell by Sister Alba, the nun who had received her at the 
bottom of the pit or well into which she had descended 
by means of the chair; and that recluse gradually pre¬ 
pared her to fix her mind upon the necessity of embracing 
a conventual life. 

It was not, however, without feelings of the most in¬ 
tense—the most acute—the most bitter anguish, that the 
unhappy maiden received the announcement that she 
was to pass the remainder of her existence in that 
monastic institution. 

All the eloquence—all the sophistry—all the persuasion 
of Sister Alba, who presided over the department of the 
Penitents, failed to make her believe that such a step 
was necessary for her eternal salvation. 

“ No,” exclaimed Flora, “ the good God has not formed 
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this earth so fair that mortals should close their eyes 
upon its beauties. The flowers—the green trees—the 
smiiiug pastures—the cypress groves were not intended 
to be gazed upon from the barred windows of a prison- 
house." 

Then the nun would reason with her on the necessity 
of self-denial and self-mortification; and Flora would 
listen attentively ; but if she gave no reply, it was not 
because she was convinced. 

When she was alone in her cell, she sat upon her 
humble pallet, pondering upon her mournful condition, 
aud sometimes giving wa j to all the anguish of her 
heart, or else remaining silent and still in the immova¬ 
bility of dumb despair. 

Her suspicions often fell upon the Lady Nisida as the 
cause of her terrible immurement in that living tomb— 
especially when she remembered the coldness with which 
her mistress had treated her a day or two previously to 
her forced abduction from the Riverola palace. Those 
suspicions seemed confirmed, too, by the nature of the ; 
discourse which Sister Alba had first addressed to her, 
when she upbraided her with having given way to “ those 
carnal notions—those hopes—those fears—those dreams of 
happiness, which constitute the passion that the world calis 
Love.” 

The reader will remember that Flora had suspected 
the coolness of Nisida to have arisen from a knowledge 
of Francisco’s love for the young maiden; and every 
word which Sister Alba had uttered in allusion to the 
passion of love seemed to point to that same fact. 

Thus was Flora convinced that it was this unfortunate 
attachment—in which for a moment she had felt herself 
so supremely blest—that was the source of her misfor¬ 
tunes. But, then, hpw had Nisida discovered the secret ? 
This was an enigma defying conjecture; for Francisco 
was too honourable to reveal his love to his sister, after 
having so earnestly enjoined Flora herself not to betray 
that secret. 

At times a gleam of hope would dawn in upon her soul, 
even through the massive walls of that living tomb to 
which she appeared to have been consigned. Would 
Francisco forget her P Oh! no—she felt certain that he 
would leave no measure untried to discover^ her fato— 
no means unessayed to effect her deliverance. 

But, alas! then would come the maddening thought 
that he might be deceived with regard to her real posi¬ 
tion,—that the same enemy or enemies who had perse¬ 
cuted her, might invent some specious tale to account 
for her absence, and deter him from persevering in his 
inquiring concerning her. 

Thus was the unhappy maiden a prey to a thousand 
conflicting sentiments,—unable to settle her mind upon 
any conviction save the appalling one which made her 
feel the stern truth of her captivity. 

Oh! to be condemned so young to perpetual prisonage, 
was indeed hard—too hard,—enough to make reason 
totter on its throne and paralyze the powers of even the 
strongest intellect! 

Sister Alba had sketched out to her the course of 
existence on which she must prepare to enter. Ten days 
of prayer and sorry food in her own cell were first en¬ 
joined as a preliminary, to be followed bv admission into 
the number of Penitents who lacerated their naked forms 
with scourges at the foot of the altar. Then, the period 
of her penitence in this manner would be determined by 
the manifestations of contrition which she might evince, 
and which would be proved by the frequency of her self- 
flagellation—the severity with which the scourge was 
applied—and the anxiety which she might express to 
become a member of the holy sisterhood. When the 
term of penitence should arrive, the maiden would be 
removed to the department of the Convent inhabited by 
the professed nuns ; and then her flowing hair would be 
cut short, and she would enter on her noviciate pre¬ 
viously to taking the veil,—that last, last step in the 
conventual r iginti which would for ever raise up an in¬ 
superable barrier between herself and the great—the 
beautiful—the glorious world without! 

Such was the picture spread for the contemplation of 
this charming but hapless maideu. 

Need we wonder if her glances recoiled from the pro¬ 
spect, as if from some loathsome spectre, or from a 
hideous serpent preparing to dart from his coils and 
twine its slimy folds around her ? 

Nor was the place in which she w as a prisoner calcu¬ 
lated to dissipate her gloomy reflections. 

It seemed a vast cavern hollowed out of the bowels of 
the earth, rendered solid by masonry, and divided into 
varions compartments. No windows were there to admit 


the pure light of day: an artificial lustre, provided by 
lamps and tapers, prevailed eternally in that earthly 
purgatory. 

Sometimes the stillness of death—the solemn silence 
of the tomb reigned throughout that place: then the 
awful tranquillity would be suddenly broken by the 
dreadful shrieks, the prayers, the lamentations, and the 
scourges of the Penitents. 

The spectacle of these unfortunate creatures,—with 
their naked forms writhing and bleeding beneath the 
self-inflicted stripes, which they doubtless rendered as 
severe possible in order to escape the sooner from that 
terrible preparation for their noviciate,—this spectacle, 
we say, was so appalling to the contemplation of Flora, 
that she seldom quitted her own cell to set foot in the 
Chamber of Penitence. But there were times when her 
thoughts became so torturing, and the solitude of her 
stone-chamber so terrible, that she was compelled to 
open the aoor and escape from those painful ideas and 
that hideous loneliness, even though the scene merely 
shifted to a reality from which her gentle spirit recoiled 
in horror and dismay. 

• But circumstances soon gave her a companion in her 
cell. For, on the second night of her abode in that 
place, the noise of the well-known machinery was heard; 
—the revolution of wheels and the play of the dreadful 
mechanism raised ominous echoes throughout the sub¬ 
terranean. Another victim came: all the cells were 
tenanted; and the new-comer was therefore lodged with 
Flora, whose own grief was partially forgotten—or at all 
events mitigated—in the truly Christian task of consoling 
a fellow-sufferer. 

Thus it was that the Countess of Arestiuo and Flora 
Francatelli became companions in the Carmelite Con¬ 
vent. 

At first the wretched Giulia gave way to her despair 
and refused all comfort. But so gentle—so winning—so 
softly fascinating were the ways of the beautiful Flora, 
—and so much sincerity did the charming girl manifest 
in her attempt to revive that frail but drooping flower 
which had been thrown as it were at her feet—at the 
feet of her, a pure though also drooping rosebud of inno¬ 
cence and beauty,—so earnest did the maiden seem in 
her disinterested attentions, that Giulia yielded to tli 3 
benign influence, and became comparatively composed. 

But mutual confidence,—that outpouring of the soul’s 
heavy secrets which so much alleviates the distress of tlio 
female mind,—did not spring up between the Countess 
and Flora; because the former shrank from revealing 
the narrative of her frailty—and the latter chose not to 
impart her love for the young Count of Riverola. Never¬ 
theless, the Countess gave her companion to understand 
that she had friends without, who were acquainted with 
the fact of her removal to the Carmelite Convent, and on 
whose fidelity as well as resolute valour she could reckon; 
—for the promise made her by tjje robber-captain, and 
the idea that the Marquis of Orsmi would not leave her 
to the dreadful fate of eternal seclusion in that place, 
flashed to her mind when the first access of despair had 
passed. 

Flora was delighted to hear that such a hope animated 
the Countess of Arestino; and throwing herself at her 
feet, she said, “ Oh ! lady, shouldst thou have the power 
to save me-" 

“ Thinkest thou that I would leave thee here, in this 
horrible dungeon?” interrupted the Countess, raising 
Flora from her suppliant position on the cold pavement 
of tho cell, and embracing her. “ No: if those on whom 
I rely fulfil the hope that we have entertained, we shall 
go forth together. And, oh!” added the Countess, 
“ were all Florence to rise up against this accursed insti¬ 
tution—pillage it—sack it—and raze it to the ground, so 
that not one stone shall remain upon another, heaven 
could not frown upon the deed! For surely demons in 
mortal shape must have invented that terrible engine by 
means of wnich I was consigned to this subterranean !’* 

The recollection of the anguish she had suffered during 
the descent,—a mental ag-ony that Flora could herself 
fully appreciate, she having passed through the same 
infernal ordeal,—produced a cold shudder which oscil¬ 
lated throughout Giulia’s entire form. 

But we shall not dwell upon this portion of our tale ; 
for the reader is about to pass to scenes of so thrilling a 
nature, that all ho has yet read in the preceding chapters 
are as nothing to the events which will occupy those that 
are to follow. 

We said, then, at the opening of this chapter, that six 
days had elapsed since Flora became an inmate of the 
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Convent,—and four since circumstances had given her a 
companion in the person of Giulia of Arestino. 

It was on the sixth night, and the two inmates of the 
gloomy cell were preparing to retire to then: -humble 
pallet, after offering up their prayers to the Virgin,—for 
adversity had already taught the Countess to pray, and 
to pray devoutly too,—when they were startled and 
alarmed by the sudden clang of a large bell fixed in some 
part of the subterranean. 

The echoes which it raised, and the monotonous vibra¬ 
tion of the air which it produced, struck terror to their 
souls. 

A minute elapsed—and again the bell struck. 

Flora and the Countess exchanged glances of terror 
and mysterious doubt—so ominous was that sound! 

Again a minute passed—and a third time clanged that 
heavy iron tongue. 

Then commenced a funeral hymn, ohanted by several 
female voices, and emanating as yet from a distance,— 
sounding, too, as if the mournful melody were made 
within the very bowels of the earth. 

But by degrees the strain became louder, as those who 
sang approached nearer; and in a short time the sounds 
of many light steps on the stone pavement of the 
Chamber of Penitence, were heard by Giulia and her 
companion in their cell. 

Again did they exchange terrified glances, as if de¬ 
manding of each other what this strange interruption of 
night’s silence could mean. But at that instaut the 
hymn ceased—and again the loud bell clanged, as if in 
some far-off gallery hollowed out of the earth. 

Oh! in that convent where all was mysterious, and 
where a terrific despotism obeyed the dictates of its own 
wild will, such sounds as that funeral chant and that 
deafening bell were but too fully calculated to inspire 
the souls of the innocent Flora and the guilty Giulia with 
the wildest apprehensions! 

Suddenly the door opened; and Sister Alba, who pre¬ 
sided over the Chamber of Penitence, appeared on the 
threshold. 

“Come forth, daughters!" she exclaimed: “and be¬ 
hold the punishment due to female frailty." 

The Countess of Arestino and Flora Fraucatclli me¬ 
chanically obeyed this command; and a strange—a 
heartrending sight met their eyes. I 

The Chamber of Penitence was filled with nuns in 
their convent-garbs, and the Penitents in a state of serai- 
nudity. On one side of the apartment, a huge door with 
massive bolts and chains stood open, allowing a glimpse, 
by the glare of the lamps, tapers, and torches, of the 
interior of a small cell that looked like a sepulchre. 
Near the entrance to that tomb—for such indeed it was 
—stood the Lady Abbess; and on the pavement near her 
knelt a young and beautiful girl, with hands clasped and 
countenance raised in an agony of soul which no human 
pen can describe. 

The garments of this hapless being had been torn away 
from her neck and shoulders, doubtless by the force used 
to drag her thither;—and her suppliant attitude—the 
despair that was depicted by her appearance—her extreme 
loveliness—and the wild glaring of her deep blue eyes, 
gave her the appearance of something unearthly in the 
glare of that vacillating light. 

“No, daughter," said the Abbess, in a cold, stern 
voice : “ there is no mercy for you on earth 1" 

Then echoed through the Chamber of Penitence a 
scream—a shriek so wild—so long—so full of agony—that 
ft penetrated to the hearts of Flora, the Countess, and 
some of the Penitents—although the Abbess and her 
nuns seemed unmoved by that appalling evidence of 
female anguish. 

At the same instant the bell struck again; and the 
funeral hymn was re-commenced by the junior recluses. 

Sister Alba now approached Flora and the Countess, 
and said in a low whisper, “ The vengeance of the con¬ 
ventional discipline is terrible on those who sin! That 
miserable girl completed that noviciate five months ago; 
and the night before she was to take the veil, she escaped. 
This awful crime she committed for the sake of some 
man whom she had known ere she first entered the con¬ 
vent, and for whom she thus endangered her immortal 
soul. But her justly incensed relations yesterday dis¬ 
covered her retreat; and she was restored to this house 
of penitence and peace. Alas ! the effects of her frailty 
were but too apparent; and that benighted girl would 
become a mother— had she long enough to live /" 

These last words were uttered with terrible significancy; 
and the nun turned aside, leaving Flora and the Countess 
each a prey to the most unspeakable horror. 


f In the meantime the helpless victim of ecclesiastical 
I vengeance, the poor erring creature, who had dared and 
sacrificed everything for the love of her seducer,—had 
risen from her suppliant posture, and flown wildly— 
madly round to the elderly nuns in succession,—implor¬ 
ing mercy, and rending the very roof of the subterranean 
with her piercing screams. But those to whom she 
appealed, turned a deaf ear; for a convent is a tomb in 
which all human sympathies are immured—a vortex 
wherein all the best feelings that concrete in the mortal 
heart are cruelly engulfed 1 

And while that wretched girl—for she was scarcely 
yet a woman, although, were life spared her, on the way 
to maternity—was thus fruitlessly imploring the mercy 
of hearts that were stem and remorseless, the hymn con¬ 
tinued, and the bell tolled at short intervals. 

Suddenly, at a particular verse in the funeral chant, 
the three nuns, who usually did the bidding of the Lady 
Abbess, glided noiselessly—but surely, like black serpents 
—towards the victim—seized her in their powerful grasp 
—and bore her to the cell in which she was to be immured. 

The choir of nuns raised their voices, and the bell now 
clanged quickly with its almost deafening note;—and 
those human and metallic sounds oombined u) deaden the 
screams that burst from the miserable girl, on whom the 
huge door at length closed with fearful din. 

The massive bolts were drawn—the key turned harshly 
in the lock—and still the shrieks came from within the 
sepulchre where a human being was entombed alive! 

So sickening a sensation came over Flora and the 
Countess, .when the last act of the awful tragedy was 
thns concluded, that they reeled back to their cell with 
brains so confused, and such horrible visious floating be¬ 
fore their eyes, that then* very senses appeared to be 
abandoning them. 

When they were enabled to collect their scattered ideas, 
and the incidents of the last half-hour assumed a defined 
shape in their memories, the sounds of hymn and belljiad 
ceased—the Chamber of Penitence was deserted—the 
silence of death reigned throughout the subterranean— 
nor did even the faintest shriek or scream emanate from 
the cell in which the victim was entombed. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE BANDITTI. 

The night of which we are speaking was destined to be 
one pregnant with alarms for the Countess of Arestino 
and signora Francatelli. 

Scarcely had they recovered from the effects of the 
appalling tragedy which had just been enacted: when 
their attention was drawn to a strange noise on one side 
of the cell. 

They listened, and the noise continued—resembling an 
attempt to remove the massive masonry of that part of 
the stone chamber. 

“ Merciful heavens !" said Flora in a subdued whisper; 
“ what new terror can now be in store for us ?" 

But scarcely were those words uttered, when a consider¬ 
able portion of the masonry fell in with a loud crash; 
and had not the Countess and Flora already withdrawn 
to the vicinity of the door, when the mysterious sound 
first began, they would either have been killed or 
seriously hurt by the falling of the huge stones. 

A faint scream burst from Flora’s lips; and she would 
have rushed from the cell, had not an ejaculation of joy 
escaped the Countess. 

For at the aperture formed by the falling in of the 
masonry, and by the glare of the light that shone on the 
other side, as well as by the dim taper that burnt before 
the crucifix in the cell, Giulia had in an instant recog¬ 
nised the countenance of the Marquis of Orsini. 

“Manuel—dearest Manuel 1" she exclaimed, rushing 
towards the aperture; “ art thou come to save me ?" 

“ Yes, Giulia," responded the Marquis. “ But bv what 
good fortune art thou the very first whom it is my destiny 
to encounter ? and who is thy companion ?’’ 

“A good—a generous-hearted girl, whom you must 
save also from this dreadful place,’’ answered the 
Countess. “And as for this accidental, but most 
fortunate encounter, I can tell you no more than that this 
is our cell. It is rather for me to ask-’’ 

“ We have no time to waste in idle talk, my lord," said 
Stephano, who now appeared at the aperture. Pardon 
my roughness, noble lady, but every moment is precious. 
Is there any danger of an alarm being given ?” 

“None, that I am aware of," returned the Countess. 
“ The place where we now are must be a hundred yards 
below the surface of the earth-’’ 
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“No, my lady—that is impossible!" interrupted 
Stephano; “ a hundred feet at the most—and even that 
is above the mark. But Btand back, my lady, while we 
remove some more of this solid masonry.” 

Ginlia obeyed the robber-ohief, and turned to embrace 
Flora with the liveliest manifestations of joy, which the 
young maiden sincerely shared—for escape now indeed 
appeared to be at hand. 

The aperture was rapidly enlarged by those who worked 
on the other side, ana in a few minutes it was spacious 
enough to admit the passage of a human form. Then 
' Giulia and Flora quitted their dismal cell, and entered 
the innermost chamber of the robbers’ hold, but from 
which the treasures described in a previous chapter had 
all been removed away. 

Giulia embraced the Marquis with grateful affection ; 
but Stephano exclaimed, “ Come, my lord! Remember 
your oath, and join us in this expedition to the end!" 

At that moment the awful tragedy of the night flashed 
back to Flora’s memory, from which nothing could have 
dispelled it even for an instant, save the thrilling excite¬ 
ment attendant on escape from the convent; and, in a 
few harried words, she told the dreadful tale. 

But what was the astonishment of all present when 
Piero, one of the banditti, exclaimed, in a tone of mingled 
lage and grief, “ ’Tis Carlotta! the victim can be none 
other—the dates you have mentioned, signora, convince 
me! Yes, five months ago she fled from that accursed 
convent—and yesterday she disappeared. Ah! my poor 
Carlotta!’’ 

And the rude but handsome brigand wept. 

Flora forgetting the danger of re-entering the walls of 
the terrible institution exclaimed, “ Follow me : it may 
not be too late —I will show you the cell-’’ 

And she once more passed through the aperture, closely 
followed by Stephano, Piero, Lomellino, and a dozen 
other banditti. The Marquis of Orsini stayed behind for 
a few instants to breathe a re-assuring word to Giulia, 
whom he left in tho treasure-chamber (as that apartment 
of the robbers’ hold was called), and then hastened after 
those who had penetrated into tho subterranean of the 
Convent. 

The party entered tho Chamber of Penitence, where 
the long wax-candles woro still burning before the 
altar; and Flora having hastily given Stephano as much 
information as she could relative to tho geography of the 
place, that chieftain placed sentinels around. Flora had 
already pointed out the door of tho dungeon to which 
Carlotta had been consigned; and Piero hastened to call 
upon his mistress to answer him. 

It was a touching spectacle to behold that lawless and 
bold bad man melting into tenderness beneath tho in¬ 
fluence of Love! 

But no reply came from within that dungeon; aud 
though the bolts were easily drawn back, yet the lock 
was strong, and the key was not there! 

By this time, the Penitents, who slept in tho various 
cells adjoining the Chamber, had become alarmed by the 
heavy tread and the voices of men, and had opened their 
doors. But they were desired to keep back by the 
sentinels, whom Stephano had posted around to maintain 
order and prevent a premature alarm, but who, never¬ 
theless, gave assurances of speedy escape for those who 
might choose to profit by the opportunity. 

Suddenly a door, which Flora nad never noticed before 
in the Chamber of Penitence, opened, and two recluses, 
appeared on the threshold. 

“ The Abbess !” ejaculated Flora, yielding to a sudden 
impulse of alarm. 

But almost at the same instant Stephano sprang for¬ 
ward, caught the Abbess by the arm, and dragged her 
into the Chamber; then, rushing up a flight of narrow 
stone steps, with which that door communicated, and 
which the other reoluse had already turned to ascend, 
he brought her forcibly back also. 

This latter nun was Sister Alba, the presiding authority 
of the Chamber of Penitents. 

Her astonishment, as well as that of the Lady Abbess, 
at the spectacle of a number of armed men in the most 
private part of the entire establishment, may well be 
conceived: nor was this disagreeable surprise unmixed 
with intense alarm. 

But they had little time for reflection. 

“ The key of that door I" cried Stephano, in a fierce 
and menacing tone, as he pointed towards Carlotta’s 
dungeon. 

The Abbess mechanically drew forth the key from be¬ 
neath her convent-habit; and Piero, rushing forward, 
e.-.tched it eagerly. 


I In a few minutes it turned in the lockthe next 
1 moment the door stood open. 

But what a spectacle met the view of Piero, Flora, and 
those who were near enough to glance within! 

Stretched upon the stone floor of the narrow cell lay 
the victim motionless and still! Drops of gore hung to 
her lips: in the agony of her grief she nad burst a blood¬ 
vessel—and death must have been almost instantaneous. 

Flora staggered back sick at the frightful sight: and 
she would have fallen to the ground, had not the Marquis 
of Orsini suddenly sprang forward to sustain her. 

“ This is no place for you, young lady," he said. Per¬ 
mit me to conduct you back to the companionship of the 
Countess of Arestino." 

Flora leant upon his arm; and he half carried rather 
than led her away from the Chamber of Penitence into 
the robbers’ hold. 

But as they passed through the aperture formed by 
the removal of the masonry, a terrible menace met their 
ears. 

“ Vengeance!” cried Piero, furiously; “ vengeance on 
the murderess of Carlotta !’* 

Yes—vengeance shalt thou have, comrade," returned 
the deep, sonorous voice of Stephano, 

But scarcely were those words uttered, when the lond 
clanging of the bell struck up; and the Abbess exclaimed 
joyfully, “ We are saved! we are saved!” 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE CHAIR.—THE CATASTROPHE. 

The reader will recollect that when Flora Francatelli 
was released from the chair at the bottom of the pit or 
well. Sister Alba had led her along a narrow dark 
passage communicating with the Chamber of Penitence. 

In a small dome-like cavity, hollowed out of the roof 
of the passage, hung a large bell; and in a cell opening 
from the side of the passage immediately beneath this 
dome, dwelt an old nun, who, for some dreadful misdeed 
committed in her youth, had voluntarily consigned her¬ 
self to the Convent of Carmelites, ana, having passed 
through the ordeal of the Chamber of Penitence, had 
accepted the office of sextoness in that department of the 
establishment. 

It was her duty to keep the Chamber of Penitence 
clean, maintain tapers constantly burning before the 
altar, supply also the cells of the Penitents themselves 
with lights, and toll the bell whenever occasion required. 
She it was who had visited Flora’s cell the first night of 
her arrival at the Convent, to renew the taper that burnt 
before her crucifix, and to exchange the maiden’s attire 
for the conventual garb. 

This old nun it was, then, who suddenly tolled the bell, 
at the moment when Piero and Stephano were menacing 
the Abbess aud Sister Alba with their vengeance, and 
when the Marquis of Orsini was bearing away Flora to 
the robbers’ hold, that she might have the companion* 
ship of Giulia. 

The way in which the old nun rang the bell was such 
that the inmates of the Convent would perceive it to be 
an alarm; and, moreover so startling was its sudden 
clang, that Stephano and Piero abandoned their hold on 
the Abbess ana Sister Alba, and retreated a few paces, 
uncertain how to acthence the joyous exolamation of 
the Superior of the Convent“ We are saved! we are 
saved!” 

But little did that stern, imperious woman know of the 
desperate characters of those with whom she had now to 
deal. Ashamed of their momentary hesitation, Stephano 
and Piero rushed on the Abbess and Sister Alba, and 
dragged them—in spite of their deafening screams—into 
the fatal cell, where they threw them headlong over the 
lifeless corse of their victim. 

Scarcely, however, had they dosed the door on the 
wretohed women, when the Marquis of Orsini returned; 
and, too well divining what had passed, he exclaimed, 
“In the name of heaven, Captaiul—by all that is holy, 
Piero! I implore yon not to consummate this dreadful 
crime!” 

“ My lord," said Stephano, “ ere we entered on this 
expedition to-night, you bound yourself by an oath to 
obey me as the leader. I command you, then, not to 
interfere with our proceedings; but, on the contrary, go 
and ascertain whence comes the clanging of that infernal 
bell!” 

The Marquis turned aside—sick at heart at the deed of 
vengeance which was in progress, but unable to remon¬ 
strate farther, in consequence of the oath which, he had 
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takon. It was, however, a relief for him to move away 
from the vicinity of the living tomb , whence emanated 
the shrieks of the Abbess and the nun; and, guided by 
the sound of the bell, he rushed—with whirling brain 
and desperate resolution—into the passage leading from 
the Chamber of Penitence. 

In a few moments the clanging of the bell ceased—for 
the Marquis had discovered the old sextoness in her cell, 
and compelled her to desist. 

All the events yet recorded in the preceding and the 
present chapter had occurred with a rapidity which the 
reader can scarcely comprehend, because their com¬ 
plicated nature and variety have forced us to enter into 
minute details requiring a considerable time to peruse. 
Those events which we are now about to describe, also 
succeeded each other with marvellous speed, and occupied 
an incredibly short space of time, although our narrative 
must necessarily appear prolix in comparison. 

Extraordinary was the excitement that now prevailed 
in all the subterranean departments of the Convent. 
The victims of a stem bnt just vengeance were sending 
forth appalling screams from the fatal dungeon: and 
some of the Penitents in their cells, which were still 
guarded by the sentinels, were also giving vent to their 
affright by means of piercing shrieks, though others re¬ 
mained tranquil in hope of the promised release. 

Stephano had entirely recovered his presence of mind, 
and now issued his orders with wondrous rapidity. 

Pointing to the door by which the Abbess and Sister 
Alba had entered the Chamber of Penitence, he said, 
“ Lomellino, this is the way to the npper part of the 
Convent—there can be no doubt of it 1 Take Piero and 
half-a-dozen of the men—and hasten up that staircase. 
Secure the front gate of the building, and possess your¬ 
self of the plate and treasure. But no violence 
remember—no violence to the nuns!” I 

Lomellino, Piero, and six of the banditti hastened to 
obey these commands, while Stephano remained below, 
to act as circumstances might require. He went the 
round of the five cells belonging to the Penitents, and 
enjoined those who were yielding to their terrors to hold 
their peace, as they had nothing to fear, but much to 
gain—at least, he observed, if they valued their freedom; 
and to those who were tranquil, he repeated the assur¬ 
ances of speedy liberation already given by his men. 

In the meantime the Marquis of Orsini had, as we 
before said, discovered the sextoness in her cell, and had 
recommended her to cease ringing the alarum. 

For thirty years the old woman had not seen a being of 
the male sex; and she was terrified by the appearance of 
an armed man in that place which she had so long 
deemed sacred against the possibility of such intrusion. 

“ Fear nothing,” said the Marquis: “ no one will harm 
you. But what will be the effect of that alarum which 
you have rung ?” 

“ Merely to warn those above that something unusual 
is taking place below,” answered the old woman. 

“ And by what means can access be obtained to this 
subterranean?” demanded Manuel. 

“There is a staircase leading from the Chamber of 
Penitence up into the hall of the Convent——” 

“Of the existence of that staircase I am awaie,” 
interrupted the Marquis, who had seen the Abbess and 
Sister Alba enter the Chamber of Penitence a few minutes 
previously, as stated in the preceding chapter; “ but are 
there no other means of ingress or egress?” 

“Yes: follow me,” said the sextoness, overawed by 
the authoritative manner in which she was questioned. 

Taking up a lamp from the table in her cell, she led 
the way to the farther end of the passage, threw open a 
door, and thrusting forth the light beyond the opening, 
exclaimed in a tone denoting a reminiscence the bitter¬ 
ness of which long years had scarcely mitigated,—“ That 
is the road whereby I came hither; and many—many 
others have travelled the same downward path.” 

The Marquis seized the lamp, and beheld, a few paces 
from him, a wicker chair, to which two ropes, hanging 
perpendicularly down, were fastened. He raised his eyes, 
following the direction of the ropes; but as there was 
now no other light in the pit than the feeble flickering 
one shed by the lamp which ho held, his glances could 
not penetrate the dense obscurity that prevailed above. 

“ What means this chair with its two ropes ? and for 
what purpose is this narrow square compartment, the 
mouth of which is shrouded in darkness?” inquired 
Manuel. 

“ That is the method of descent to this region, for all 
those who come to the Convent either as willing 
Penitents, or who ore sent hither against their inclina. 


tion,” returned the sextoness. “And though I came a 
willing Penitent, yet never—nover while the breath shall 
animate this poor weak form, and reason shall remain, 
can I forget the mental agony—the intense anguish of 
that fearful descent. Ah 1 it is a cruel engine of torture, 
although it tears not the flesh, nor racks the limbs, nor 
dislocates the joints. And even though thirty long years 
have passed since I made that dread journey,” she con¬ 
tinued, glanoing upwards,—“thirty years since I last 
saw the light of day—and though I have since learned 
and seen how much of the horror of that descent is pro¬ 
duced by the delusion of mechanical ingenuity,—yet still 
I shudder, and my blood runs cold within me. 

“ To me, old woman,” said the Marquis, “your words 
are an enigma. But you have excited my curiosity: 
speak quickly, and explain yourself—for I may not linger 
here.” 

“Behold this basket,” returned the nun, without 
further preface“ these ropes connect it with compli¬ 
cated machinery in some chamber adjoining the well 
itself. In that basket those who are doomed to pass 
the ordeal of penitence are lowered from an apart¬ 
ment above. This apartment is really but a short 
distance overhead; but the art of the mechanist has 
so contrived the four wooden walls of the well, that 
when the descent of the basket ceases, those walls rise 
slowly upwards—and thus the descent appears to be 
continued. Then, when the affrighted female stretches 
forth her hands wildly, she encounters the ascending 
walls—and she believes that she is still going down— 
down—down! Oh! signor—it is most horrible—but a 
fitting prelude to the terrors of that place !” 

And she pointed back, towards the chamber of Peni¬ 
tence. 

The Marquis was about to make some observation in 
reply to the strange disclosures of the old sextoness, when 
suddenly the din of a tumult, occurring, as it seemed, in 
that department of the Convent far overhead, reached 
his ears,—commencing with the rushing of many feet— 
the ejaculations of hostile bands—and then continuing 
with the clash of arms—and the shrieks of affrighted 
women—until, in a few moments, those ominous sounds 
were broken in upon and dominated by the wild—terrific 
cry of Fire, fire!” 

“Oh! wherefore have I tarried here so long?” ex¬ 
claimed the Marquis; and he was about to return to the 
Chamber of Penitence, when a sudden blaze of light ap¬ 
peared at the mouth of the pit, thirty yards above. 

Looking hastily up, he beheld the flames rolling over 
the entrance of that well at the bottom of which he stood 
—and, in another minute the forked fire burst from the 
sides—forcing for itself a way through the wooden walls: 
—and the old diy timber and planks yielded to the de¬ 
vouring element as if they had been steeped in oil. 

But while the Marquis was still standing at the bottom, 
looking up the pit, the clash of weapons, the tread of 
many steps, and the vociferations of combatants ap¬ 
peared to grow nearer; and in another moment he be¬ 
came aware that the hostile sounds came down the well, 
and proceeded from the room far above, where the fire 
as well as the war was raging. 

Manuel had again turned round to hurry back to the 
Chamber of Penitence, when a loud cry of despair came 
vibrating down, and in another instant the heavy form 
of a man was preoipitated into the well. 

The wicker chair fortunately broke his fall, and he rose 
with a dreadful imprecation. 

“ Piero!” cried ine Marquis. 

“ Ah I my lord—is it you?” said the bandit, faintly, as 
lie staggered back and fell heavily on the floor. “This 
is a bad business—the sbirri were alarmed, and broke in 
—Lomellino has got away—but the rest who were with 
me are slain-” 

“ And you are wounded, Piero,” ejaculated the Mar¬ 
quis, rushing forward to assist the bandit, from whose 
breast he now perceived the blood to be flowing. 

“ Never mind me, my lord 1” said Piero faintly, “ Haste 
and tell Verrina that—our men fought well—it was not 
their fault—nor mine—the nuns mast have given the 
—alarm ” 

His voice had grown fainter and fainter as he spoke ; 
and, while the Marqnis was endeavouring to raise him, 
he fell back again and expired, with the name of Carlotta 
upon his tongue. 

The oombat had ceased above—but the flames had in¬ 
creased in the well to such an extent that the Marquis 
was compelled to beat a rapid retreat towards the 
Chamber of Penitence, whither the old sextoness had 
already fled. 
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At the entrance of that apartment he met Stephano, 
who, alarmed by the clashing of arms and the cries of 
“Fire” that had reached his ears, and which seemed to 
come from the direction of the passage, was hurrying 
thither to learn the cause. 

In a few words the Marquis informed him of all that 
had occurred. 

“Back to the cavern, my friends !” cried Stephano, in 
a loud tone: “ if the sbirri discover us there, we will re¬ 
sist them to the death!” 

And, followed by the Marquis and two or three of his 
men, the Captain passed through the aperture made from 
the cell recently occupied by Flora and the Countess, 
into the treasure-chamber. 

But scarcely had those few individuals effected their 
retreat in this manner, when a tremendous crash was 
heard—cries and shrieks of horror and dismay burst from 
those who had not as yet passed through the opening— 
and then the roof of the Chamber of Penitence and all 
the adjacent cells gave way with a din as of a thousand 
cannon,—burying beneath their weight the sextoness, 
the five Penitents, the inmates of Carlotta’s cell, and 
seven of the banditti. 

Those whe were iu the treasure-chamber felt the 
ground shake beneath their feet: the sides—although 
hollowed from the solid rock—appeared to vibrate and 
groan:—and the aperture leading into the subterranean 
of the Convent was closed up by the massive masonry 
that had fallen in. 

Flora and Giulia threw themselves into each other’s 
arms, weeping bitterly; for they saw how dearly their 
freedom had been purchased j and they trembled for the 
result. 

But the Marquis of O.rsini, although greatly shocked 
at the terrible sacrifice of human life which had occurred, 
exerted himself to console and re*assure the two terrified 
ladies.* 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

LOMELLINO’S ESCAPE—STEPHANO’S INTENTIONS. 

Stephano Verrina was not the man to allow his 
energies to be paralysed by the reverse he had just sus¬ 
tained. He immediately commanded a general muster 
of his men to be held in the banqueting-hall, that he 
might accurately ascertain the loss his corps had sus¬ 
tained. 

Giulia and Flora were left in the treasure-chamber to 
snatch a few hours’ repose, if they could—as it was now 
much past two o’cIock in the morning; and the Mar¬ 
quis accompanied Stephano to the banqueting hall. 

Scarcely were the men mustered, when the usual 
signals announcing the approach of a member of the 
band were heard; and in a few moments Lomellino ap¬ 
peared amongst tho troop. 

All crowded round him to hear the account which he 
had to give of his expedition and its failure. 

His tale was soon told. It seemed that on reaching 
what might properly be termed the main building of the 
Convent, he found the greatest alarm and confusion 
prevailing amongst the nuns,—the shrieks of the Abbess, 
Sister Alba, and the Penitents, and the alarm of the 
bell having reached the ears of the recluses. Their con¬ 
sternation was increased almost to madness when they 
suddenly perceived several armed men emerging from 
the private staircase leading to the subterranean de¬ 
partment ; and Lomellino found it impossible to tran- 


* “ It was in the early part of February, 1521, that 
Florence, or, indeed, all Italy, was astounded by the in¬ 
telligence that a band of robbers, commanded by a noted 
chief of desperate character, had penetrated into the 
convent of Carmelites bv some subterranean passage 
known, most probably, only to themselves, and had com¬ 
mitted the most unheard-of atrocities. The ducal body¬ 
guard, however, received timely information of this most 
sacrilegious invasion into so respectable a sanctuary, and 
entering the building, encountered the depredators hand 
to hand. But in the midst of the combat, the Convent 
was found to be in flames; and so rapidly did the fire 
rage that in short time the roof fell in, and many nuns, 
sbirri, and banditti perished. When the ruins were sub¬ 
sequently visited, some strange machinery was discovered, 
whereof the uses can only be conjectured. Also in a sub¬ 
terranean cell were found the skeletons of a female and 
a child ; and in two other cells, likewise under ground, 
were found massive chains fastened to rings in the wall.” 
— Giiicciardini, Yol. II. 


quillize them either by threats or fair speaking. A guard 
of sbirri must have been passing at the time: for loud 
knocks resounded at the gate, which the old porteress 
immediately opened before Lomellino or any of his men. 
could interfere to prevent her. A number of police 
officers rushed in: and then commenced a terrific combat 
between the banditti and the sbirri, the foraner of whom 
were forced into an apartment the door of which wa« 
originally locked, but was burst open in the deadly 
struggle. There the strife was continued; when sud¬ 
denly the cry of “ Fire ” arose: and the flames, which 
had caught a bed in the apartment, spread rapidly to 
the cumbrous and time-worn wood-work that supported 
the ceiling. How the fire orignated, Lomellino knew 
not; but as some of the nuns carried lamps in their 
hands, and rushed wildly about in all directions in their 
terror, it was not very difficult to hazard a conjecture as 
to the cause of the conflagration. From that apartment, 
where the fire began, the flames drove the combatants 
into an inner room; and then Lomellino saw his com¬ 
rade Piero hurled down some steep place, he himself 
bein£ too sorely pressed by his assailants to be able to 
repair to his assistance. At length, seeing that all his 
companions were slain, Lomellino had fought his way 
desperately through the police officers, and had suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping from the Convent, though closely 
pursued by three of the sbirri. They were rauidly gain¬ 
ing upon him, when an awful crash suddenly met their 
ears, as they were hurrying along the street leading to 
the wood: and, looking back, Lomellino beheld a tre¬ 
mendous pillar of flame shoot up from the place where 
the Convent had stood, to the very sky—rendering, for 
the space of a minute, everything as light as day around. 
The building had fallen in—and heaven only knows how 
many of the nuns and sbirri had escaped, or how many 
had perished beneath* the ruins! Those officers who 
were in pursuit of Lomellino, were so astounded by the 
sudden ain and the column of flame, that they remained 
rooted to the spot where they had turned to gaze on 
the evidence of the catastrophe: and Lomellino had suc¬ 
ceeded in effecting a safe and unobserved return to tho 
stronghold. 

This account was particularly welcome to the robbers, 
inasmuch as it convinced them that the sbirri had no 
clue to the secret entrance of their stronghold, and that 
none of their band had been captured in the conflict;— 
for they would rather hear of the death of their com¬ 
rades than that they had been taken prisoners; because, 
were the latter the case, the tortures of the rack or the 
exhortations of the priest might elicit confessions hostile 
to the interests of the corps. 

Stephano Verrina now proceeded to count his men, 
who had mustered fifty strong previously to the expe¬ 
dition of that fatal night, which, it was ascertained, had 
reduced the number to thirty-six,—seven, including 
Piero, having been slain by the sbirri, and as many 
having perished by the falling in of the Chamber of 
Penitence. 

The Captain then addressed the troop in the following 
manner:— 

“Worthy comrades,—Our number is sadly reduced; 
but regrets will not bring back those gallant fellows who 
are gone. It, therefore,behoves ns to attend to our own 
interest; and, for that purpose I demand your attention 
for a few minutes. In pursuance of the resolution to 
which we came the night before last, at the general 
council that was held, the treasures and possessions 
amassed during many years of adventure and perils have 
been fairly divided; and each man’s portion has been 
settled by lot. The fourteen shares that revert to us by 
the death of our comrades shall be equally subdivided 
to-morrow; and the superintendance of that duty, my 
friends, will be the last act of my chieftainship. Yes, 
brave comrades,—I shall then leave you, in accordance 
with the announcement I made the night before last. It 
will grieve me to part from you; but you will choose 
another Captain-” 

“ Lomellino! Lomellino!” exclaimed the banditti with 
one accord; “ he shall succeed our gallant Verrina !” 

“ And you could not have made a better choice,” con¬ 
tinued Stephano. “ Lomellino will-” 

“ Pardon me. Captain,” interrupted the individual 
thus alluded to; “ but is not that little expedition to 
take place on Monday—in case the lady requires it ? 
We have received her gold as an earnest-” 

“ And double that amount was promised if the affair 
should turn out successful,” added Stephano. “ But I 
have reasons of my own—which you may perhaps under¬ 
stand, Lomellino—for desiring that all idea of that busi- 
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ness should be abandoned. And, in order that the band 
may not be losers by this ohange of intentions, I will 
give you from my own share of our long accumulated 
property-” 

“NoI no!” cried the banditti enthusiastically; “we 
will not receive our gallant Stephano's gold! Let him 
act Dbcording to his own wishes!” 

“ I thank you, my friends, for this generosity on your 
part,” said Stephano. 

The meeting then broke up; and the robbers sat down 
to the banqueting-table, to luxuriate in the rich wines 
with whioh the stronghold was well stored. 


“And therefore I mean to turn honest man,” observed 
Verrina, also laughing. “ In truth, I am not sorry to 
have found a good excuse to quit a mode of life which the 
headsman yearns to cut short. Not that I reck for 
peril; but, methinks, twenty years of danger and 
adventure ought to be succeeded by a season of trail- 
quillity.” 

“Love has a marvellous influence over you, Signor 
Verrina,” said the Marquis; “for love alone could nave 
inspired such sentiments in i;our breast.” 

* “ I am fain to confess that your lordship is not far 
wrong,” returned the bandit. “I have discovered a 


“ THE FIGHT LASTED FOE ABOUT TEN MINUTES.” (See p. 45.) 


The Marquis of Orsini was compelled, through fear of 
giving offence, to share in the festival. 

“This resolution to abandon the command of your 
gallant band, is somewhat sudden, meseems, Signor Ste¬ 
phano,” he said: for, not having been present at the 
council held two nights previously, he was unaware of 
the Captain’s intention until it was alluded to in that 
individual’s speech on the present occason. 

“Yes, my lord,” was the reply: “the resolution is 
sudden. But,” he added, sinking his voice to a whisper, 
“ a certain little blind god is at the bottom of it.” 

“Ah! signor, you are in love!” said the Marquis, 
laughing. 


woman who is worthy of me—although she may not con- 
’ sider me to be altogether deserving of her. But of that 
no matter; for I am not accustomed to consult the in¬ 
clinations of others when mine own are concerned. And 
now a word in respect to yourself, my lord. When do 
you propose to quit this place; tor, according to my 
promise, you are now the master of your actions.” 

“ The mysterious assault made upon the Convent—tho 
destruction of the entire establishment—and the lives 
that have been lost, will doubtless create aterrible sensa¬ 
tion in Florence,” replied the nobleman; “and should 
it transpire that I was in any way implicated-” 

“ That is impossible, my lord,’ 1 interrupted Stephano. 
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“These men whom you behold around you, could alone 
betray that secret; and you must have seen enough of 
them-” 

“ To know that they are stanoh and true,” added the 
Marquis. “Yes—on reflection, I perceive that I have 
nothing to fear; and therefore, with your leave,*the 
Countess, her young companion, and myself will take 
our departure to-morrow.” 

“In the evening—when it is dusk,” said Stephano. 
“ But your lordship will not remain in Florence ?” 

“ The news which you brought me, a few days ago, of 
the arrest of that poor Israelite on a ridiculous but most 
monstrous charge, nave affected me strangely,” observed 
Manuel; “ and as it is in my power to explain away that 
charge, I must tarry in Florence the necessary time to 
accomplish this object. The Count of Arestino will 
imagine that his wife has perished in the ruins of the 
Convent; and hence her temporary concealment in the 
city will be easily effeoted.” 

“Well, my lord,” said Stephano, “it is not forme to 
dictate nor adyise. But, as I always entertain an esteem 
for a man with whom I have measured weapons—and as 
I have somehow formed a liking for your lordship- 
pardon my boldness—I should recommend you not to 
remain in Florence on account of the Jew. The Lady 
Giulia might be discovered by her husband, and you 
would lose her again. To tell your lordship the truth,” 
he added in a low confidential tone, “ a friend of mine, 
who commands a trading vessel, sails in a few days from 
Leghorn for the Levant; and I intend to be a passenger 
on board, in company, I hope, with the sweet lady whom 
I have honoured with my affections. What says your 
lordship ? will it suit your lordship to embark in that 
vessel P” 

“A thousand thanks, Signor Verrina,” replied the 
Marquis; “but I must remain at Florence to prove the 
innocence of that poor, persecuted Jew.” 

Stephano offered no further remonstrance: and the 
conversation which ensued possessed not the least 
interest for our readers. 

On the following evening the Marquis, Giulia, and 
Flora quitted the robbers’ stronghold—all three care¬ 
fully blindfolded, and safely conducted amidst the 
dangers of the egress by Stephano, Lomellino, and 
another bandit. 

When in the grove with which the entrance of the 
stronghold communicated, the bandages were removed 
from their eyes, and the two ladies, as well as the 
Marquis, were once more enabled to rejoice in their 
freedom. 

According to a previous arrangement between them, 
and in consequence of the intention of the Marquis to 
remain a few days in Florence, Giulia accompanied Flora 
to the dwelling of the young maiden’s aunt, who was 
rejoiced to behold the re-appearance of her niece, and 
who willingly accorded an asylum to the Countess. 

The Marquis having conducted the two ladies to the 
hospitable cottage of this good woman, returned to his 
own dwelling, his protracted absence from which had 
caused serious apprehensions amongst the few domestics 
whom his means permitted him to maintain. 

Ere we conclude this chapter, we shall observe in a 
few words that the greatest excitement prevailed in 
Florence relative to the attack on the Convent and its 
destruction. Many of the nuns had escaped from the 
building at the commencement of the fire: and these 
took up their abode in another institution of "the same 
Order. But the thrilling events which occurred in the 
Chamber of Penitence did not transpire; nor was it 
ascertained who were the sacrilegious invaders of the 
establishment, nor by what means they had obtained an 
entry. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE ABDUCTION. 

It was originally Stephano Verrina’s intention to observe 
good faith with Nisida in respect to the service on which 
she had intimated her desire to employ him and his band. 

But so dazzled was he by her almost supernatural 
majesty of beauty on that night when he ana his com¬ 
panions encountered her in the Riverola palace, that he 
would have promised, or indeed undertaken, anything 
calculated to please or benefit her. 

When, however, he came to reflect oalmly upon the 
service in whioh Nisida had enlisted him, he began to 
spspect that some motive more powerful than the mere 
desire to effect the liberation of an innocent man, in- 
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fluenced that lady. Had she not put to death a beautiful 
creature who had resided in the same dwelling with 
Fernand Wagner ? and did not that deed bear upon its 
aspect the stamp of an Italian woman’s vengeance ? 
Thus thought Stephano; and he soon arrived at the very 
natural conclusion that Nisida loved Fernand Wagner. 

Wagner was therefore his rival; and Verrina did not 
consider it at all in accordance with his own particular 
views in respect to Nisida, to aid in effecting that rival's 
liberation, should he be condemned by the tribunal. 

Again Stephano reflected that as Wagner’s acquittal 
was within the range of probability, it would be ex¬ 
pedient to possess himself of Nisida before the trial took 
place;—and what opportunity could be more favourable 
than the one which that lady herself afforded by the . 
appointment she had given him for the Sunday evening 
at the gate of St. Mary's Cathedral ? 

All these considerations had determined the bandit to 
adopt speedy and strenuous measures to possess himself 
of Nisida, of whom he was so madly enamoured that the 
hope of gratifying his passion predominated even over 
the pride and delight he nad hitherto experienced in com¬ 
manding the Florentine robbers. 

The appointed evening came; and Stephano, disguised 
in his black mask, repaired a few minutes before ten to 
the immediate vicinity of the old Cathedral. 

At the corner of an adjacent street, two men, mounted 
on powerful horses, and holding a third steed by the 
bridle, were in readiness; and crouched in the black 
darkness formed by the shade of a huge buttress of the 
Cathedral, two other members of the troop which 
Lomellino now commanded, lay concealedfor the new 
Captain of the Banditti had lent some of his stanchest 
followers to further the designs of the ex-chieftain. 

A heavy rain had fallen in the early part of the day : 
but it ceased ere the sun went down; and the stars shone 
forth like Beauty’s eyes When the tears of grief have been 
wiped away by the lips of the lover. 

Stephano paced the arena in front of the sacred 
edifice; and at length a gentle tread and a rustling of 
velvet met his ears. 

Then, in a few moments, as if emerging from the dark¬ 
ness, the majestic form of Nisida appeared: and when. 
Stephano approached her, she drew aside her veil for an 
instant—only for a single instant, that he might convince 
himself of her identity with the lady for whom he was 
waiting. 

But as the light of the silver stars beamed for a moment 
on the countenance of Nisida, that mild and placid 
lustre was outvied by the dazzling brilliancy of her large 
black eyes; and mental excitement had imparted a rich 
carnation hue to her cheeks, rendering her so surpassingly 
beautiful, that Stephano could almost have fallen on his 
knees to worship and adore her! 

But, oh! what lovely skins do some snakes wear!—and 
into what charming shapes does Satan often get! 

Nisida had replaced her veil while yet Verrina’s eyes 
were fixed on her bewitching countenance: then, placing 
her finger lightly upon his arm—oh! how that gentle 
touch thrilled through him!—she made a sign for him to 
follow her towards a niche in the deep gateway of the 
Cathedral; for in that niche was an image of the 
Madonna, and before it burnt a lamp night and day. 

To gain that spot it was necessary to pass the buttress 
in whose shade tne two banditti lay concealed. 

Stephano trembled, as he followed that lady, whom he 
knew to be as intrepid—bold—and desperate as she was 
beautiful:—he trembled—perhaps for the first time in 
his life,—because never until now had he felt himself 
overawed by the majesty of loveliness and the resolute 
mind of a woman. 

But he had gone too far to retreat—even if that tem¬ 
porary and almost unaccountable timidity had prompted 
him to abandon his present design:—yes—he had gone 
too far—for at the moment when Nisida was passing the 
huge buttress, the two brigands sprang forth; and, 
though her hand instantly grasped her dagger, yet so 
suddenly and effectually was she overpowered, that she 
had not even time to draw it from its sheath. 

Fortunately for the scheme of Stephano, the great 
square in front of the Cathedral was at that moment 
completely deserted by the usual evening loungers; and 
thus did he and his companions experience not the 
slightest interruption as they bore Nisida firmly apd 
rapidly along to the corner of the street where the horses 
were in attendance. 

The lady’s hands were already bound—and her dagger 
had been taken from her; and thus the resistance she 
was enabled to make was very slight, when Stephano, 
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having sprung upon one of the horses, received the 
charming burden trom the banditti, and embraced that 
fine voluptuous form in his powerful arms. 

The two men who had waited with Stepliano’s horse 
were already mounted on their own, as before stated; 
and the little party was now in readiness to start. 

“No farther commands, signor?” said one of the 
banditti who had first seized upon Nisida. 

“None, my brave fellow. Tell Lomellino that I sent 
him my best wishes for his prosperity. And now for a 
rapid journey to Leghorn!” 

“ Good night, signor.” 

“ Good night. Farewell—farewell, my friends !” cried 
Verrina: and, clapping spurs to his steed, he struck into 
a quick gallop, his two mounted companions keeping 
pace with him, and riding one on either side, so as to pre¬ 
vent any possibility of escape on the part of Donna 
Nisida of Riverola. 

In a few minutes the little party gained the bank of 
the Arno, along which they pursued their rapid .way, 
lighted by the lovely moon, which now broke forth from 
the purple sky, and seemed, with its chaste beams play¬ 
ing on the surface of the water, to put h soul into the 
very river as it ran! 


CHAPTER XXXY. 

WAGNER AND THE TEMPTER—PHANTASMAGORIA. 

While Stephano was bearing away the Lady Nisida in 
the manner described in the preceding chapter, Fernand 
Wagner was pacing his solitary cell, conjeoturing what 
would be the result of the morrow’s trial. 

Nisida had visited him a second time on the preceding 
evening—disguised, as on the former occasion, in male 
attire; and she had implored him, in the language of the 
deaf and dumb, but far more eloquently with her speak¬ 
ing eyes and the expression of her beauteous countenance, 
to allow measures to be that night adopted to effect his 
immediate escape. But he had resolutely persisted in 
his original determination to undergo his trial: for, by 
pursuing this course, he stood the chance of an acquittal; 
and he knew on the other hand that if he were sentenced 
to die, the decree of the human tribunal could not be 
carried into execution. How his escape from that fate 
(should death be indeed ordained) was to be accomplished 
was beyond his power of comprehension; but that he 
possessed a superhuman protector, he knew full well! 

Without revealing to Nisida his motives for meeting 
the criminal judges, he refused to yield to her silently but 
eloquently pleaded prayer that he wouM escape should 
gold induce the jailers to throw open the door of his cell; 
but he conveyed to her the assurance that the deep 
interest she manifested in his behalf only bound him the 
more sincerely and devotedly to her. 

During the eight or nine days of his imprisonment, he 
had reflected deeply upon the murder of Agnes. He 
naturally associated that black deed with the mystery of 
the strange lady who had so alarmed Agnes on several 
occasions; and he had of course been struck by the like¬ 
ness of his much-loved Nisida to her whom his dead 
^rand-daughter had so minutely described to him. But, 
if ever suspicion pointed towards Nisida as the murderess 
of Agnes, he closed hi3 eyes upon the bare idea—he 
hurled it from him; and he rather fell back upon the satis¬ 
factory belief that the entire case wa3 wrapped in a pro¬ 
found mystery, than entertain a thought so injurious to 
her whom he loved so tenderly. 

We said that Nisida had visited him on the Saturday 
night. She had determined to essay her powers of mute 
persuasion once more, ere she finally arranged with the 
banditti for his rescue. But that arrangement was not 
to take place; for on the Sabbath evening she was carried 
away, in the manner already described. 

And it was now, also, on the Sabbath evening that 
Wagner was pacing his dungeon,—pondering on the pro¬ 
bable result of his trial, and yet never ceasing to think 
of Nisida. 

His memory re-travelled all the windings, and wander¬ 
ings, and ways which his feet had trodden during a long 
—long life, and paused to dwell upon that far back hour 
when he loved the maiden who became the wife of his 
first period of youth—for he was now in a second period 
°J youth ;—and he felt that he did not then love her so 
devotedly—so tenderly—so passionately as he loved 
Nisida now. 

Suddenly, as he paced his dungeon and pondered on 
the past as well as on the present, the lamp flickered; 
and, before he could replenish it with oil, the wick died 
in its socket. 


He had the means of procuring another light; but he 
cared not to avail himself thereof; and he was about to 
lay aside his vesture, preparatory to seeking his humble 
pallet, when he was struck by the appearance of a dim 
and misty lustre which seemed to emanate from the wall 
facing the door. 

He was not alarmed; he had seen and passed through 
too much in this world to be readily terrifiedbut he 
stood gazing, with intense curiosity and profound 
astonishment, upon that phenomenon for which his 
imagination suggested no natural cause. 

Gradually the lustre became more powerful; but in 
the midst of it there appeared a dark cloud, which by 
degrees assumed the appearance of a human formand 
in a few minutes Wagner beheld a tall, strange-looking 
figure standing before him. 

But assuredly that was no mortal being; for, apart 
from the mysterious mode in which he had introduced 
himself into the dungeon, there was on his countenance 
so withering—bitter—scornful—sardonic a smile, that 
never did human face wear so sinister an expression. 

And yet this being wore a human shape and was attired 
in the habiliments of that age,—the long doublet, the 
tight hose, the trunk breeches, the short cloak, and the 
laced collar, but his slouched hat, instead of having a 
large and gracefully waving plume, was decorated with 
but a single feather. 

Fernand stood with fascinated gaze fixed upon the 
being whose eyes seemed to glare with subdued lightnings, 
like those of the basilisk. 

There was something awful in that form—something 
wildly and menacingly sinister in the sardonic smile that 
curled his lips, as if with ineffable contempt, and with 
the consciousness of his own power! 

“ Wagner!” he said, at length breaking silence, and 
speaking in a deep sonorous voice, which reverberated 
even in that narrow dungeon like the solemn tone of the 
organ echoing amidst cloistral roofs ; “ Wagner, knowest 
thou who the being is who now addresseth thee ?” 

‘ ‘ I can conj ecture,” answered Fernand boldly. ‘ ‘ Thou 
art the Power of Darkness.” 

“ So men call me,” returned the Demon, with a scorn¬ 
ful laugh. “ Yes—I am he whose delight it is to spread 
desolation over a fertile and beautiful earth—he, whose 
eternal enmity against Man is the fruitful source of so 
much evil! But, of all the disciples who have ever yet 
aided me in my hostile designs on the human race, none 
was so serviceable as Faust—that Count of Aurana, 
whose portrait thou hast so well delineated, and which 
now graces the wall of thy late dwelling.” 

“ Would that I had never known him!” ejacnlated 
Wagner fervently 

“On the contrary!” resumed the Demon; “thou 
shouldst be thankful that, in the wild wanderings, of 
his latter years, he stopped at thy humble cottage in the 
Black Forest of Germany. Important to thee were the 
results of that visit—and still more important may they 
become!” 

“Explain thyself, fiend!” said Wagner, nothing dis¬ 
mayed. 

“ Thou wast tottering with old ago—hovering on the 
brink of the tomb—suspended to a thread which the 
finger of a child might have snapped,” continued the 
Demon; “ and in one short hour thou wast restored to 
youth, vigour, and beauty.” 

“And by how dread a penalty was that renovated 
existence purchased!” exclaimed Wagner. 

“ Hast thou not been taught by experience that no 
human happiness can be complete ?—that worldly felicity 
must ever contain within itself some element of misery 
and distress ?” demanded the fiend. “ Reflect—and be 
just! Thou art once more young—and thy tenure of 
life will last until that age at which thou wonldst have 
perished, had no snperhnman power intervened to grant 
thee a new lease of existence! Nor is a long life the 
only boon conferred upon thee hitherto. Boundless 
wealth is ever at thy command; the floor of this dungeon 
would be strewed with gold, and jewels, and precious 
stones at thy bidding—as thou well knowest! Moreover, 
thou wast ignorant—illiterate—uninformed: now all 
the souroes of knowledge—all the springs of learning- 
all the fountains of science and art, are at thy disposal, 
and with whose waters thou canst slake the thirst of 
thine intellect. Endowed with a youthfulness and a 
vigour of form that will yield not to the weight of years 
—that will defy the pressure of time—and that no 
malady can impair, possessed of wealth having no limit, 
—and enriched with a mind so stored with knowledge 
that the greatest sage is as a child in comparison with 
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thee,—how darest thou complain or repent of the com¬ 
pact which has given to thee all these, though associated 
with the destiny of a Wehr-Wolf ?” 

“ It is of this fatal—this terrible destiny that I com¬ 
plain and that I repent,” answered Wagner. “ Still do I 
admit that the advantages which I have obtained by 
embracing that destiny, are great-” 

“ And may be far greater I” added the Demon, impres¬ 
sively. “ Handsome, intelligent, and rich—all that thou 
dost require is Power!” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Wagner eagerly—and now manifest¬ 
ing, for the first time since the appearance of the fiend in 
his cell, any particular emotion: “ I have need of power / 
—power to avert those evils into which my sad destiny 
may plunge me,—power to dominate, instead of being 
subject to the opinions of mankind,—power to prove my 
complete innocence of the dreadful crime now imputed 
to me,—power to maintain an untarnished reputation, to 
which I cling most lovingly,—power too,” he added in a 
slower and also a snbdued tone,—“power to restore the 
lost faculties of hearing and speech to her whom I 
love!” 

Strange was the smile that curled the Demon’s lips, as 
Wagner breathed these last words. 

“ You require power—power almost without limit,” 
said the fiend, after a few moments’ pause : “ and that 
aim is within your reach. Qandsone—intelligent—and 
rich,” he continued, dwelling on each word with marked 
emphasis, “ how happy mayst thou be when possessed 
of the power to render available, in all their glorious 
extent, the gifts—the qualities wherewith thou art 
already endowed! When in the service of Faust—during 
those eighteen months which expired at the hour of sun¬ 
set on the 30th July, 1517-” 

“AlasI” cried Wagner, his countenance expressing 
emotions of indescribable horror: “remind me not of 
that man’s fate! Oh; never-never can I forget the 
mental agony—the profound and soul-felt anguish which 
he experienced, and which he strove not to conceal, when 
at the gates of Vienna on that evening he bade me fare¬ 
well—for ever!” 

“ But thou wast happy—supremely happy in his 
service,” said the Demon; “and thou didst enjoy a fair 
opportunity of appreciating the value of the power 
which he possessed. By his superhuman aid wast thou 
transported from clime to clime—{is rapidly as thought 
is transfused by lovers’ glances; and in that varied 
bustling, busied life wast thou supremely happy. The 
people of Europe spoke of that western world, the dis¬ 
covery of which recently rewarded the daring venture of 
great navigators; and you were desirous to behold that 
new continent. Yonr master repeated the wish: and by 
my invisible agency, ye stood in a few moments in the 
presence of-the Red Men of North America, Again—you 
accompanied your master to the eternal ice of the 
northern pole, and from the doorway of the Esqnimaux 
hut ye behold the wondrous play of the Boreal Lights. 
On a third occasion, and in obedience to your wish, you 
stood with your master in the Island of Ceylon, where 
the first scene that presented itself to your view was an 
occurrence, which, though terrible, is not uncommon in 
that reptile infested clime. Afterwards, my power— 
although its active agency was but partially known to 
you—transported you and the Count your master—now? 
ray victim —to the fantastic and interesting scenes in 
China,—then to the court of the wife-slaying tyrant of 
England,—and subsequently to the most sacred privacy 
of the imperial palace of Constantinople. How varied 
have been thy travels!—how varied thy movements! 
And that the scenes which thine eyes did thus con¬ 
template made a profound impression upon thy mind is 
proved by the pictures now hanging to the walls of thy 
late dwelling.” 

“ But wherefore this recapitulation of everything I 
know so well already ?” demanded Wagner. 

“To remind thee of the advantages of that power 
which Faust, thy master, possessed, and which ceased to 
be available to thee when the term of his compact with 
myself arrived. “ Yes,” continued the Demon emphati¬ 
cally ; “ the power which he possessed may be possessed 
by thee—and thou mayst, with a single word, at once 
and for ever shake off the trammels of thy present doom 
—the doom of a Wehr-Wolf!” 

“ Oh! to shake off those trammels were indeed a boon 
. to be desired!” exclaimed Wagner. 

“And to possess the power to gratify thy slightest 
whim,” resumed the Demon,—“ to possess the power to 
transport thyself at will to any clime, however distant, 
—to be able to defy the machinations of men and the 


combinations of adverse circumstances, such as have 
plunged thee into this dungeon,—to be able, likewise, to 
say to thy beloved Nisida, ‘ Receive hack the faculties 
which thou hast lost -” 

And again was the smile sinister and strange that 
played upon the lips of the Demon. 

But Wagner noticed it not; his imagination was 
excited by the subtle discourse to which he had lent so 
ready an ear. 

“And hast thou the power,” he cried, impatiently, 

“ to render me thus powerful ?” 

“ I have,” answered the Demon. 

“But the terms—the conditions—the compact?” ex¬ 
claimed Wagner, in feverish haste, though with fore¬ 
boding apprehension. 

“ Thine Immortal Soul !” responded the fiend, in a 
I low but sonorous and horrifying wnisper. 

“ No—no!” shrieked Wagner, covering his face with 
his hands. “ Avaunt, Satan—I defy thee! Ten thou¬ 
sand, thousand times preferable is the doom of the Wehr- 
Wolf !—appalling even though that be!” 

With folded arms and scornful countenance, did the 
Demon stand gazing upon Wagner, by the light of the 
supernatural lustre which filled the cell. 

“ Dost thou doubt my power ?” he demanded, in a slow 
imperious tone. “ If so, put it to the test, unbelieving 
mortal that thou art! But, remember—shouldst thou 
require evidence of that power which I propose to make 
available to thee, it must not be to give thee liberty, nor 
aught that may enhance thine interest.” 

“And any other evidence thou wilt give me?” cried 
Wagner interrogatively, a sudden idea striking him. 

“ Yes,” answered the Demon, who doubtless divined 
his thoughts—for again did a scornful smile play upon 
his lips. “ I will convince thee, by any manifestation 
thou mayst demand subject to the condition ere now 
named,—I will convince thee that I am he whose power 
was placed at the disposal of thy late master, Faust—and 
by means of which thou wast transported, along with 
him, to every climate of the earth.” 

“ I will name my wish,” said Wagner. 

“ Speak!” cried the fiend. 

“ Show me the Lady Nisida as she now is,” exclaimed 
Fernand, his heart beating with the hope of beholding 
her whom he loved so devotedly; for, with all the 
jealousy of a lover, was he anxious to convince himself 
that she was thinking of him. 

“Ah! ’tis the same as with Faust and his Theresa,” 
murmured the Demon to himself :—then aloud, he said, 
“ Rather ask m<f to show thee the Lady Nisida as she 
will appear four days hence.” 

“ Be it so !” cried Wagner, moved by the strange and 
mysterious warning which those words appeared to 
convey. 

The Demon then extended his right arm, and chanted 
in his deep sonorous tones, the following incantation 

“ Ye Powers of Darkness! who obey 
Eternally my potent sway, 

List to thy sovereign master’s call! 

Transparent make this dungeon wall; 

And now annihilated be 

The mace ’twixt Florence and the sea. 

Let the bright lustre of the morn 
In golden glory steep Leghorn ; 

Show where the dancing wavelets sport 
Round the gay vessels in the port,— 

Those ships whose gilded lanterns gleam 
In the warm sun’s refulgent beam ; 

And whose broad pennants kiss the gale 
Woo’d also by the spreading sail !— 

Now let this mortal’s vision mark, 

Amidst that scene, the Corsair’s bark, 

Clearing the port with swan-like pride;— 
Transparent make the black hull’s side. 

And show the curtain’d cabin, where 
Of earth’s fair daughters the most fair 
Sits like an image of despair.— 

Mortal, behold 1 thy Nisida is there!” 

The strange phantasmagorian spectacle rapidly de¬ 
veloped itself in obedience to the commands of the 
Demon. 

First it appeared to Wagner that the supernal lustre 
which pervaded the dungeon gathered like a curtain ou 
one side and occupied the place of the wall. This won¬ 
drous light became transparent, like a thin goldon mist; 
and then the distant city of Leghorn appeared, pro¬ 
ducing an effect similar to that of the dissolving views 
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now familiar to every one. The morning sun shone 
brightly upon the fair scene; and a forest of masts stood 
out in bola relief against the western sky. The gilded 
lanterns on the poops of the vessels—the flags and 
streamers of various hues—the white sails of those ships 
that were preparing for sea—and the richly painted 
pinnaces that were shooting along in the channel be¬ 
tween the larger craft, rendered the scene surpassingly 
gay and beautiful. 

But amidst the shipping Wagner’s eyes were suddenly 
attracted by a large galley with three masts—looking 
most rakish with its snow-white sails, its tapering spars. 


foreboding apprehension; but now an ejaculation of 
mingled rage and grief burst from his lips, when, on a 
sofa in that cabin, he beheld his love—his dearly loved 
Nisida, seated “ like an image of despair," motionless 
and still, as if all the energies of her haughty soul, all 
the powers of her strong mind, had been suddenly para¬ 
lysed by the weight of misfortune! 

Wagner stood gazing—unable to utter another word 
beyond that one ejaculation of mingled rage and grief- 
gazing—gazing, himself a kindred image of despair, upon 
this mysterious and unaccountable scene. 

But gradually the interior of the cabin grew more and 


‘ THESE IS NO MEECY FOR YOU ON EARTH.’ " (See p. 53.) 


its large red streamer, and its low—long and gracefully 
sweeping hull, which was painted jet black. On its deck 
were six pieces of brass ordnance; and stands of fire-arms 
were ranged round the lower part of the masts. Alto¬ 
gether, the appearance of that vessel was as suspicious 
and menacing as it was gallant and graceful ; from the 
incantation of the Demon, Wagner gleaned its real 
nature. 

And now—as that corsair-ship moved slowly out of 
the port of Leghorn—its black side suddenly seemed to 
open, or at least to become transparent; and the interior 
of a handsomely fitted np cabin was revealed. 

Fernand’s heart had already sunk within him through 


more indistinct, until it was again completely shut in by 
the black side of the galley, which moved slowly from 
the mouth of the harbour—her dark hull disappearing by 
degrees, and melting away in the distance. 

Wagner dashed his opened palm against his forehead, 
exclaiming, “Oh! Nisida—Nisida! who hath torn thee 
from me!" 

And ho threw himself upon a seat, where he remained 
absorbed in a painful reverie, with his face buried in his 
hands—totally unmindful of the presence of the Demon. 

Two or three minutes passed—during which Fernand 
was deliberating within himself whether he were th.' 
sport of a wild and fanciful vision, or whether he had 
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actually received a warning of tlie fate wliiclx liuug over 
Nisida. 

“ Art thou satisfied with that proof of my power ?” 
demanded a deep voice, sounding ominously upon his 
ear. 

He raised his head with a spasmodic start -.—before 
him stood the Demon, with folded arms and scornful 
expression of countenance, and, though the pliantasma- 
gorian scene had disappeared, the supernatural lustre 
still pervaded the dungeon. 

“ Fiend!” cried Wagnor, impatiently: “thou hast 
mocked—thou hast deceived me !” 

“Thus do mortals ever speak, even when I give them 
glimpses of their own eventual fate, through the medium 
of painful dreams and hideous nightmares,” said the 
Demon, sternly. 

“ But who has dared—or rather, who will dare—for 
that vision is a prospective warning of a deed to happen 
four days hence—who, then, I ask, will dare to carry off 
tho Lady Nisida—my own loved and loving Nisida ?” 
demanded Wagner with increased impatience. 

“ Stephauo verrina, the formidable Captain of the 
Florentine Banditti, has this night earned away thy 
lady-love, Wagner,” replied the Demon. “ Thou hast 
yet time to save her : though the steed that bears her to 
Leghorn be fleet and strong, I can provide thee with a 
fleeter and a stronger. Nay, more—become mine—con¬ 
sent to serve me as Faust served me—and within an hour, 
within a minute, if thou wilt, Nisida shall be restored to 
thee—she shall be released from the hands of her captors 
—thou shalt be free—and thy head shall be pillowed on 
her bosom, in whatever part of the earth it may suit 
thee thus to be united to her. Reflect, Wagner—I offer 
thee a great boon—nay, many great boons : — the 
annihilation of those trammels which bind thee to the 
destiny of a Wehr-Wolf —power uidimited for the rest of 
thy days—and the immediate possession of that Nisida 
whom thou lovest so fondly, and who is so beautiful—so 
exceedingly beautifull” 

Desperate was the struggle that took place in the 
breast of Wagner. On one side was all he coveted on 
earth; on the other was the loss of his immortal soul. 
Here the possession of Nisida—there her forced abduction 
by a brigand: here his earthly happiness might be 
secured at the expense of his eternal w-elfare—there his 
eternal welfare must be renounced if he decided in favour 
of his earthly happiness. What was he to do ? Nisida 
was weighing in the balance against his immortal soul: 
to have Nisida, he must renounce his God! 

Oh! it was maddening—maddening, this bewilder¬ 
ment. 

“ An hour—an hour to reflect!” he cried, almost 
frantically. 

“ Not a qnarter of an hour,” returned the Demon. 
“ Nisida will be lost to you—haste—decide!” 

“ Leave me—leave me for five minutes only!” 

‘ ‘ No—not for a minute. Decide—decide! ’ ’ 

Wagner threw up his arms in the writhings of his 
ineffable anguish :—his right hand came in contact with 
a crucifix that hung against the wall; and he me¬ 
chanically clutched it—not with any motive prepense— 
but wildly, unwittingly. 

Terrific was the expression of rage which suddenly 
distorted the countenance of the Demon; the lightnings 
of ineffable fury seemed to flash from his eyes and play 
upon his contracting brow;—and yet a strong spasmodic 
shuddering at the same time convulsed his awful form: 
for as Wagner clung to the crucifix to prevent himself 
from falling at the feet of the malignant fiend, the 
symbol of Christianity was dragged by his weight from, 
the wall—and, as "Wagner reeled sideways, the cross 
which he retained with instinctive tenacity in his grasp 
waved across the Demon’s face. 

Then, with a terrific howl of mingled rage and fear, 
the fiend fell back and disappeared through the earth— 
as if a second time hurled down in headlong flight before 
the thunderbolts of heaven. 

Wagner fell upon his knees and prayed fervently. 

CHAPTER XXXYI. 

THE TEIAL OF FERNAND WAGNER. 

On the ensuing morning Wagner stood before the judge 
of the Criminal Tribunal of the Republic. 

The Judgment Hall was a large and lofty room on the 
Palazzo del Podesta, or Ducal Palace. The judges sat 
in antique and richly carved chairs, placed on a platform 
beneath a canopy of purple velvet fringed with gold. 

On the left, at a handsome desk covered with papers. 


was seated the Procurator Fiscal, or Attorney-General of 
the Republic, distinguished in attire from the judges 
only by the fact of the ermine upon his scarlet robe being 
narrower than theirs. Opposite to this functionary was 
a bench whereon the witnesses were placed. The pri¬ 
soner stood between two sbirri in a small pew, or dock, in 
the centre of the court. 

Defendants in civil cases were alone permitted, in that 
age and country, to retain counsel in their behalf : per¬ 
sons accused of crimes were debarred this privilege. 
Wagner was therefore undefended. 

The proceedings of the tribunal were usually con¬ 
ducted privately; but about a dozen gentlemen and 
twice as many ladies had obtained orders of admission on 
this occasion, the case having produced a considerable 
sensation in Florence on acconnt of the reputed wealth of 
the accused. Perhaps, also, the rumour that he was a 
young man endowed with extraordinary personal attrac¬ 
tion had exercised its influence upon the susceptible 
hearts of the Florentine ladies. Certain it is that when 
he was conducted into the Judgment Hall, his strikingly 
handsome exterior—his air of modest confidence—his 
graceful gait—and his youthful appearance, so far threw 
into the background the crime imputed to him, that tho 
ladies present felt their sympathies deeply enlisted in his 
behalf. 

The usher of the tribunal having commanded silence 
in a loud voice, the Chief Judge began the usual inter¬ 
rogatory of the prisoner. 

To the questions addressed to him, the accused replied 
that his name was Fernand Wagner; that he was a 
native of Germany; that he had no profession, avocation, 
nor calling; that he was possessed of a large fortune; 
and that, having travelled over many parts of the world, 
he settled in Florence, where he had hoped to enjoy a 
tranquil and peaceful existence. 

“ The murdered female was reputed to be your sister,” 
said the Chief Judge, “ Was such the fact ?” 

“ She was a near relative,” answered Wagner. 

“ But was she your sister ?” demanded the Procurator 
Fiscal. 

“ She was not.” 

“ Then in what degree of relationship did she stand 
towards you ?” asked tho Chief Judge. 

“ I must decline a reply to that question.” 

“ The tribunal infers, therefore, that the murdered 
female was not related to you at all,” observed tho 
Judge. “ Was she not yonr mistress 

“No, my lord I” cried Wagner, emphatically. “ As 
truly as Heaven now hears my assertion, it was not so ?” 

“ Was she your wife ?” demanded the Judge. 

A negative answer was given. 

The Chief Judge and the Procurator Fiscal then by 
turns questioned and cross-questioned the prisoner in the 
most subtle manner, to induce him to state the degree of 
relationship subsisting between himself and Agnes; bnt 
he either refused to respond to their queries, or else 
answered direct ones by means of a positive denial. • 

The lieutenant of the sbirri was at length called upon 
to give an account of tho discovery of the dead body and 
the suspicious circumstances which had led to the arrest of 
Wagner. Two of these circumstances appeared to be 
very strong against him. The first was the soiled and 
blood-stained appearance of the garments which were 
found in his chamber: the other was tho exclamation— 
“But how know you that it is Agnes who is murdered V ’ 
—uttered before any one had informed him who had been 
murdered. 

Wagner w'as called upon for an explanation. 

He stated that he had been out the whole night; that 
the blood upon his garments had flowed from his own 
body, which had been scratched and torn in the mazes of 
the woods; that on his return home, he met Agnes in the 
garden; that he had left her there; and that when he 
was told a young lady had been assassinated in the 
vicinity of his dwelling, he immediately conceived that 
the victim must be Agnes. 

When questioned concerning the motives of his absence 
from home during the entire night, he maintained a pro¬ 
found silence; but he was evidently much agitated and 
excited by the queries thus put to him. 

He said nothmg about the stranger-lady who had so 
frequently terrified Agnes; because, in relating the pro¬ 
ceeding of that mysterious female in respect to his 
deceased grand-daughter—especially the incident of the 
abstraction of the antique jewels which the late Count of 
Riverola had given to her—he would have been compelled 
to enter into details concerning the amour between those 
who were no more. And this subject he was solicitous to 
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avoid, not only through respect for the memory of the 
murdered Agnes, but also to spare the feelings of Count 
Francisco and Donna Nisida. 

The Judge and the Procurator Fiscal, finding that they 
could elicit nothing from Wagner relative to the cause 
of his absence from home during the night preceding the 
murder, passed onto another subject; 

“ In the apartment belonging to your residence,” said 
the Chief Judge, “there are several pictures and por¬ 
traits.” 

Wagner turned pale, and trembled. 

The Judge made a signal to an officer of the court ; and 
that functionary quitted the Judgment Hall. In a few 
minutes he returned, followed by three subordinates 
bearing the two portraits mentioned in the sixth chapter 
of this tale, and also the large frame covered over with 
the large piece of black cloth. 

On perceiving this last object, Wagner became paler 
still, and trembled violently. 

“There are six other pictures in the room whence 
these have been taken,” said the Judge: “but those six 
are not of a character to interest the tribunal. We how¬ 
ever, require explanations concerning the two portraits 
and the frame with the black cloth cover, now before 
us.” 

The greatest excitement prevailed amongst the 
audience. 

“ On one of the portraits,” continued the Chief Judge, 
“ there is an inscription to this effect:—* F. Count of A. 
terminated Ms career on the 1st of August, 1517.'—What 
does this inscription mean ?” 

“ It means that Faust, Count of Aurana, was a noble¬ 
man with whom I travelled during a period of eighteen 
months,” replied Wagner; “ and he died on the day 
mentioned in that inscription.” 

“The world has heard strange reports relative to 
Faust,” said the Chief Judge, in a cold voice and with 
unchanged manner; although the mention of that name 
had produced a thrill of horror on the part of his 
brother-judges and the audience. “ Art thou aware that 
rumour ascribes to him a compact with the Evil One ?” 

Wagner gazed round him in horrified amazement: for 
the incident of the preceding night returned with such 
force to his mind that he could scarcely subdue an 
agonizing ebullition of emotions. 

The Chief Judge next recited the inscription on the 
other portrait:—“ F. W., January 7th, 1516. His last 
day thus.” 

But Wagner maintained a profound silenee ; and 
neither threats nor entreaties could induce him to give 
the least explanation concerning the inscription. 

“ Let us then proceed to examine this frame with the 
black cloth cover,” said the Chief Judge. 

“ My lord,” whispered one of his brother-judges, “ in 
the name of the blessed Virgin! have naught to do with 
this man. Let him go forth to execution : — he is a 
monster of atrocity—evidently a murderer—doubtless 
leagued with the Evil One, as Faust, of whose ac¬ 
quaintance he boasts, was before him-” 

“For my part, I credit not such idle tales,” interrupted 
the Chief Judge; “ and it is my determination to sift this 
matter to the very foundation. I am rather inclined to 
believe that the prisoner is allied with the banditti who 
infest the Republic, than with any preterhuman power. 
His absence from home during the entire night, accord¬ 
ing to his own admission—his immense wealth, without 
any ostensible resources—all justified my suspicion. Let 
the case proceed,” added the Chief Judge aloud ; for he 
had made the previous observations m a low tone. 
“ Usher, remove the black cloth from that picture ?” 

“No! no!” exclaimed Wagner wildly; and he was 
about to rush from the dock, but the sbirri held him 
back. 

The usher’s hand was already on the black cloth. 

“I beseech your lordship to pause!” whispered the 
assistant-]udj*e who had before spoken. 

“ Proceed! ’ exelaimed the presiding functionary, in a 
loud and authoritative tone; for he was a bold and fear¬ 
less man. 

And scarcely were the words uttered, when the black 
cloth was stripped from the frame; and the usher who 
had removed the covering, recoiled with a cry of horror, 
as his eyes obtained a glimpse of the picture which was 
now revealed to view. 

** What means this folly ?” ejaculated the Chief Judge. 

Bring the picture hither.” 

The usher, awed by the manner of this great func¬ 
tionary, raised the picture in such a way that the 


Judges and the Procurator Fiscal might obtain a full 
view of it. 

“ A Wehr-Wolf!” ejaculated the assistant-judge, who 
had previously remonstrated with his superior; and his 
countenance became as pale as death. 

The dreadful words were echoed by other tongues in 
the court; and a panic fear seized on all save the Chief 
Judge and Wagner himself. 

The former smiled contemptuously : the latter had 
summoned all his courage to aid him to pass through 
this terrible ordeal without confirming by his conduct 
the dreadful suspicion which had been excited in respect 
to him. 

For, oh! the subjeot of that picture was indeed awful 
to contemplate! It had no inscription: but it repre¬ 
sented, with the most painful and horrifying fidelity, the 
writhings and agonizing throes of the human being 
during the process of transformation into the lupine 
monster. The countenance of the unhappy man had 
already elongated into one of savage and brute-like shape ; 
and so admirably had art counterfeited nature, that the 
rich garments seemed changed into a rough, shaggy, and 
wiry skin! 

The effect produced by that picture was indeed of 
thrilling and appalling interest ? 

“ A Wehr-Wolf!” had exclaimed one of the assistant- 
judges ; and while the voices of several of the male 
spectators in the body of the court echoed the words 
mechanically, the ladies gave vent to screams, as they 
rushed towards the doors of the tribunal. 

In a few moments that part of the court was entirely 
cleared. 

“Prisoner!* exclaimed the Chief Judge, “have you 
aught more to advance in your defence relative to tho 
charge of murder ?” 

“ My lord, I am innocent!” said Wagner, firmly, but 
respectfully. 

“ The Tribunal pronounces you Guilty ,” continued the 
Chief Judge; then, with a scornful smile towards his 
assistants, and also to the Procurator Fiscal—who all 
three, as well as the sbirri and the officers of the court, 
were pale and trembling with vague fears—the presiding 
functionary continued thus:—“ The Tribunal condemns 
you, Fernand Wagner, to death by the hand of the 
common headsman; and it is now my duty to name the 
day and fix the hour for your execution. Therefore I do 
ordain that the sentence just pronounced be carried into 
effect precisely at the . hour of sunset on the last day of the 
present month /” 

“My lord! my lord!” exclaimed the Procurator 
Fiscal; “ the belief is that on the last day of each month 
—and at the hour of sunset ” 

“ I am aware of the common superstition,” interrupted 
the Chief Judge, coldly and sternly; “ and it is to con¬ 
vince the world of the folly of putting faith in such 
legends that I have fixed that day and that hour in the 
present instance.—Away with the prisoner to his dun¬ 
geon!” 

And the Chief Judge waved his hand imperiously, to 
check any further attempt at remonstrance;—but his as¬ 
sistant functionaries, tne Procurator Fiscal, and the 
officers of the court, surveyed him with mingled surprise 
and awe, uncertain whether they ought to applaud his 
courage or tremble at his rashness. 

Wagner had maintained a calm and dignified de¬ 
meanour during the latter portion of the proceediugs; 
and, although the sbirri who had charge of him ven¬ 
tured not to lay a finger upon his person, he accompanied 
them back to the prison of the Palazzo del Podesta. 


CHAPTER X XX Y II. 

THE SHIPWRECK. 

Ten days had elapsed since the incidents related in the 

P The scene changes to an island in the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

There, seated on the strand, with garments dripping 
wet, and with all the silken richness of her raven hair 
floating wildly and dishevelled over her shoulders—tho 
Lady Nisida gazed vacantly on the ocean, now tinged with 
living gold by the morning sun. 

At a short distance a portion of the shipwrecked vessel 
lay upon the shore, and seemed to tell her tale. 

But where were the desperate, daring crew who had 
manned that gallant bark ? where were those fearless 
freebooters who six days previously had sailed from 
Leghorn on their piratical voyage? where were thoso 
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who hoisted the flag of peace and assumed the demeanour 
of honest traders when in port, but who on the broad 
bosom of the ocean carried the terrors of their black 
banner far and wide ? where, too, was Stephano Verrina, 
who had so boldly carried off the Lady Nisida ? ‘ 

The gallant bark had struck upon a shoal, during the 
tempest and the obscurity of the night, and the pilot 
knew not where they were. His reckoning was lost— 
his calculations had all been set at naught by the con¬ 
fusion produced by the fearful storm which had assailed 
the ship and driven her from her course. 

The moment the corsair galley struck, that confnsion 
was increased to such an extent that the captain lost all 
control over his men; the pilot’s voice was unheeded 
likewise. 

The crew got out the long-boat, and leapt into it, 
forcing the captain and the pilot to enter it with them. 
Stephano Verrina, who was on deck when the vessel 
struck, rushed down into the cabin appropriated to 
Nisida, and by signs endeavoured to convey to her a 
sense of the danger which menaced them. Conquering 
her ineffable aversion for the bandit, Nisida followed 
him hastily to the deck. At the same instant that her 
eyes plunged os it were into the dense obscurity which 
prevailed around, the lightning streamed in long and 
vivid flashes over the turbulent waters: and with the 
roar of the billow suddenly mingled deafening shrieks 
and cries—shrieks and cries of wild despair, as the long 
boat, which had been pushed away from the corsair-bark 
went down at a little distance. And as the lightning 
played upon the raging sea, Nisida and Verrina caught 
hurried but frightful glimpses of many human faces, 
whereon w as expressed the indescribable agony of the 
drowning! 

“Perdition!” cried Verrina: “all are gone save 
Nisida and myself! And shall we too perish ere she has 
become mine?—shall death separate us ere I have 
revelled in her charms ? Fool that I was to be over¬ 
awed by her impetuous signs,—or melted by her silent 
though strong appeals!” 

He paced the deck in an excited manner as he uttered 
these words aloud. 

“ No! no !” he * exclaimed wildly, as the tempest 
seemed to increase, and the ship was thrown farther on 
the shoal: “ she shall not escape me thus, after all I 
have done and dared in order to possess her I Our 
funeral may take place to-night—but our bridal shall be 
tirst! Ha! ha !”—and he laughed with a kind of 
despairing mockery, while the fragments of the vessel’s 
sails flapped against the spars with a din as if some 
mighty demon were struggling with the blast. 

The sense of appalling danger seemed to madden 
Stephano only because it threatened to separate him for 
ever from Nisida; and, fearfully excited, he rushed 
towards her, crying wildly, “You shall be mine! you 
shall be mine !”• 

But how terrible was the yell which burst from his 
lips, when, by the glare of a brilliant flash of lightning, 
he beheld Nisida cast herself over the side of the 

vessel i 

For a single instant he fell back, appalled—horror- 
struck : but at the next, he plunged with insensate fury 
after her. 

And the rage of the storm redoubled. 

* * * * * 

• * ♦ * * 
****** 

When the misty shade * of morning cleared away, and 
the storm had passed, Nisida was seated alone npou the 
strand—having miraculously escaped that eternal night 
of death which leads to no dawn. 

But where was Stephano Verrina ? 

She knew not; although she naturally conjectured, and 
even hoped, that he was numbered with the dead. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE ISLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 

Fair and beauteous was that Mediterranean isle 
whereon the Lady Nisida had been thrown. 

When the morning mists had dispersed, and the 
sunbeams tinged the ridges of the hills and the summits 
of the tallest trees, Nisida awoke as it were from the 
profound lethargic reverie in which she had been 
plunged for upwards of an hour since the moment when 
the billows had borne her safely to the shore. 

The temperature of that island wa3 warm and genial: 
for there eternal summer reigned; and thus, though 


her garments were still dripping wet, Nisida experienced 
not cold. 

She rose from the bank of sand whereon she had been 
seated, and cast anxious, rapid, and searching glances 
around her. 

Not a human being met her eyes; but in the woods 
that stretched, with emerald pride, almost down to the 
golden sands, the birds and insects—Nature’s free 
commoners—sent forth the sounds of life, and welcomed 
the advent of the morn with that music of the groves. 

The scenery which now presented itself to the con¬ 
templation of Nisida was indescribably beautiful. 
Richly wooded hills rose towering above each other with 
amphitheatrical effect; and behind the verdant pano¬ 
rama were the blue outlines of pinnacles of naked 
rock. 

But not a trace of the presence of human beings was 
to be seen,—nor a hamlet—nor a cottage—nor the 
slightest sign of agriculture! 

At a short distance lay a portion of the wreck of the 
corsair-ship. The fury of the tempest of the preceding 
night had thrown it so high upon the shoal whereon it 
had struck, and the sea was now comparatively so calm, 
that Nisida was enabled to approach closo up to it. 

With little difficulty she succeeded in reaching the 
deck,—that deck whose elastic surface lately vibrated to 
the tread of many daring, desperate men—but now 
desolate and broken in many parts. 

The cabin which had been allotted to her, or rather to 
which she had been confined, was in the portion of the 
wreok that still remained; and there she found a change 
of raiment, whioh Stephano had provided ere the vessel 
left Leghorn. Carefully packing up these garments in as 
small and portable a compass as possible, she fastened 
the burden upon her shoulders by means of a cord, and 
quitting the vessel, conveyed it safe and dry to the 
shore. 

Then she returned again to the wreck in search of 
provisions, considerable quantities of which she fortu¬ 
nately found to be uninjured by the water; and these 
she was enabled to transport to the strand by means of 
several journeys backward and forward between the 
shore and the wreck 

The occupation was not only necessary, in order to 
provide the wherewith to sustain life; but it also 
abstracted her thoughts from a too painful contemplation 
of her position. 

It was long past the hour of noon when she had com¬ 
pleted her task; and the shore in the immediate vicinity 
of the wreck was piled with a miscellaneous assortment 
of objects,—bags of provisions, weapons of defence, 
articles of the toilet, clothing, pieces of canvas, cordage, 
and carpenter’s tools. 

Then, wearied with her arduous toils, she laid aside 
her dripping garments, bathed her beauteous form in 
the sea, and attired herself in dry apparel. 

Having partaken of some refreshment, she armed 
herself with weapons of defenoe, and, quitting the shore, 
entered upon the vast amphitheatre oi verdure to which 
we have already slightly alluded. 

The woods were thick and tangled; but though, when 
seen from the shore, they appeared to form one dense 
uninterrupted forest, yet they in reality only dotted the 
surface of the island with numerous detached patches of 
grove and copse; and in the intervals were verdant 
plains or delicious valleys, exhibiting not the slightest 
signs of culture, but interspersed with shrubs and trees 
laden with fruits rich and tempting. 

Nature had indeed profusely showered her bounties 
over that charming isle: for the trees glowed with their 
blushing or golden produce, as if gems were the fruitage 
of every bough. 

Through one of the delicious valleys which Nisida 
explored, a streamlet, smooth as a looking-glass, wound 
its way. To its sunny bank did the lady repair: and the 
pebbly bed of the river was seen as plainly through the 
limpid water as an eye-ball through a tear. 

Though alone was Nisida in that vale, and though 
many bitter reflections, deep regrets, and vague 
apprehensions crowded upon her soul, yet the liveliness 
of the scene appeared to diminish the intenseness of the 
feeling of utter solitude, and its soft influence partially 
lulled the waves of her emotions. 

For never had mortal eyes beheld finer fruits upon the 
trees nor lovelier flowers upon the soil; all life was 
rejoioing, from the grasshopper at her feet to the 
feathered songster in the myrtle, citron, and olive 
groves;—and the swan glided past to the music of the 
stream. 
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Above, tlie heaven was more clear than that of even 
her own Italian clime,—more blue than any colour that 
tinges the flowers of the earth. 

Sne roved along the smiling bank which fringed the 
stream, until the setting sun dyed with the richest 
purple the rocky pinnacles in the distance, and made the 
streamlet glow like a golden flood. 

And Nisida—alone in the radiance and glory of her 
own charms,—alone, amidst all the radiance and glory of 
the charms of nature,—the beauteous Nisida appeared to 
be the Queen of that Mediterranean isle. 

But whether it were really an island, or a portion of 


Nature appeared to be the undisputed Empress of that 
• land; ana Nisida returned to the shore with the con¬ 
viction that she was the sole human inhabitant of this 
delicious region. 

And now, once more seated upon the strand, while the 
last beams of the sun played upon the wide blue waters 
of the Mediterranean, Nisida partook of her frugal 
repast, consisting of the' bread supplied by the wreck 
and a few fruits which she had gathered in the valley. 

The effects of the tempest had totally disappeared in 
respect to the sea, which now lay stretched in glassy 
stillness. It seemed as if a holy calm, soft as an infant's 


•‘there was something awful ih that form.” (Scop. 59.) 


one of the three continents which hem in that tideless 
ocean, the lady as yet knew not. 

Warned by the splendours of the setting sun to retrace 
her way, she turned and sped back to the strand where 
the stores she had saved from the wreck were heaped 
up. 

When first she had set out upon her exploring ramble, 
she had expected every moment to behold human forms 
—her fellow-creatures—emerge from the woods ; but the 
more she saw of that charming spot, whereon her 
destinies had thrown her, the fainter grew the hope or 
the fear—we scarcely know which to term the expec¬ 
tation. For no signs of the presence of man were there : 


sleep, lay npon the bosom of the Mediterranean, now no 
longer ternole with storm, but a mighty emblem of mild 
majesty and rest. 

Nisida thought of the fury which had lately convulsed 
that sea now so placid, and sighed at the conviction 
which was forced upon her—that no such calm was for 
the mortal breast when storms had once been there I 

For she pondered on her native land, now, perhaps, 
far—oh! how far away; and the images of those whom 
♦she loved appeared to rise before her,—Francisco, in 
despair at his sister’s unaccountable disappearance—and 
Fernand perchance already doomed to die I 
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And tears flowed down her cheeks and trickled upon 
her snowy bosom, gleaming like dew amongst lilies. 

Of what avail was the energy of her character in that 
land along whose coast stretched the adamantine barrier 
of the sea ? 

Oh! it was enough to make even the haughty Nisida 
weep, and to produce a terrible impression on a mind 
hitherto acting ever in obedience to its own indomitable 
will. 

Though the sun had set some time, and no moon had 
yet appeared in the purple sky, yet was it far from dark. 
An azure mantle of twilight seemed to wrap the earth— 
the sea—the heavens : and so soft—so overpowering was 
the influence of the scene and of the night, that slumber 
gradually stole upon the lady’s eyes. 

There now, upon the warm sand slept Nisida; and 
when the chaste advent of the moon batned all in silver 
as the sun had for twelve hours steeped all in gold, the 
beams of the goddess of the night played on her charm¬ 
ing countenance without awakening her. 

The raven masses of her hair lay upon her flushed 
cheeks like midnight on a bed of roses; her long black 
lashes reposed on those cheeks, so surpassingly lovely 
with their rich carnation hues. 

For she dreamt of Fernand; and her vision was a 
happy one. Imagination played wild tricks with the 
shipwrecked, lonely lady—as if to recompense her for 
the waking realities of her sad position. She thought 
that she was reposing in the delicious valley which she 
had explored in the afternoon,—she thought that 
Fernand was her companion^-that she lay in his arms— 
that his lips pressed hers—that she was all to him as he 
was all to her—and that love’s cup of enjoyment was 
full to the very brim. 

But oh ! when she slowly awoke, under the influence 
of the delightful vision, raised her eyes in the dewy light 
of voluptuous languor to the blue sky above her,—the 
sunbeams that were heralding in another day, cruelly 
dispelled the enchanting illusions of a warm ana excited 
fancy; and Nisida found herself alone on the sea-shore 
of the island. 

Thus the glory of that sunrise had no charms for her: 
although never had the orb of day come forth with 
greater pomp, nor to shine on a lovelier scene. No 
words can convey an idea of the rapid development of 
every feature in the landscape—the deeper and deepen¬ 
ing tint glowing sky—the roseate hue of mountain peaks 
as they stood eut against the cloudless orient—and the 
rich emerald shades of the woods sparkling with fruits. 

The fragrant rose and the chaste lily—the blushing 
peony and the gaudy tulip—and all the choicest flowers 
of that delicious clime, expanded into renewed loveliness 
to greet the sun: and the citron and orange, the melon 
and the grape, the pomegranate and the date drank in 
the yellow light to nourish their golden hues. 

Nisi da’s eyes glanced rapidly over the vast expanse of 
waters, and swept the horizon; but there was not a sail 
nor even a cloud which imagination might transform 
into the white wipg of a distant ship. 

And now'ujtoiiMtne golden sand the lovely Nisida put 
off her garmentS une by one; and set at liberty the dark 
masses of her shining hair, which floated like an ample 
veil of raven blt^^ness over the dazzling whiteness of 

Imaginatio&altfrt have invested her forehead with a 
halo, so magnap lB l ara t -the lustrous effect of the sun 
upon the silk^^npmwTof that luxuriant hair. 

The Meditei^piMLj^s the lady’s bath; and in spite 
of the oppressive nhtnro of the waking thoughts which 
had succeeded her delicious dream,—in spite of that con¬ 
viction of loneliness which lay like a weight of lead upon 
her soul, she disported in the waters like a mermaid. 

Now she plunged beneath the surface, which glowed 
in the sun like a vast lake of quicksilver: now she stood 
in a shallow spot, where the waters rippled no higher 
than her middle, and combed out her dripping tresses 
then she waded farther in, and seemed to rejoice in 
allowing the little wavelets to kiss her snowy bosom. 

No fear had she—indeed, no thought—of the monsters 
of the deep: could the fair surface of the shining water 
conceal aught dangerous or aught terrible ? 

Oh! yes—even as beneath that snowy breast, beat a 
heart stained with crime, often agitated by the most 
ardent and impetuous passions and devoured by raging 
desires! 

For nearly an hour did Nisida disport in Nature's 
mighty bath, until the heat of the sun became so intense 
that she was compelled to return to the shore and re¬ 
sume her apparel. 


Then she took some bread in her hand, and hastened 
to the groves to pluck the cooling and delicious fruits 
whereof there was so marvellous an abundance. 

She seated herself on a bed of wild flowers, on the 
shady side of a citron and orange grove, and surrounded 
by a perfumed air. Before her stretched the valley, 
like a vast carpet of bright green velvet fantas¬ 
tically embroidered with flowers of a thousand varied 
hues. And in the midst meandered the crystal stream, 
with stately swans and an infinite number of other 
aquatic birds floating.on its bosom. 

And the birds of the groves, too, how beautiful were 
they, and how joyous did they seem! What variegated 
plumage did they display, as they flew past the Lady 
Nisida, unscared by her presence! Some of them 
alighted from the overhanging boughs, and as they de¬ 
scended swept her very hair with them wings: theu, 
almost as if to convince her that she was no unwelcome 
intruder in that charming land, they hopped round her, 
picking up tho crumbs of bread which she scattered 
about to attract them. 

For the loneliness of her condition had already attuned 
the mind of this strange being to a susceptibility of 
deriving amusement from incidents which a short time 
previously she would have looked upon as the most inane 
triflings;—thns was the heaviness of her thoughts re¬ 
lieved by disporting in the water, as we ere now saw her, 
or by contemplating the playfulness of the birds. 

Presently she wandered into the vale, and gathered a 
magnificent nosegay of flowers: then the whim struck 
her that she would weave herself a chaplet of roses; 
and as her work progressed she improved upon it, and 
fashioned a beauteous diadem of flowers to protect her 
head from the scorching noon-day sun. 

But, think not, 0 reader! that while thus-diverting 
herself with trivialities of which you would scarcely 
have deemed the haughty—imperious—active disposition 
of Nisida of Biverola to be capable,—think not thnt 
her mind was altogether abstracted from unpleasant 
thoughts. No—far, very far from that! She was merely 
relieved from a portion of that weight which oppressed 
her; but the entire burden could not be removed from 
her soul. 

There were moments when her grief amounted almost 
to despair. Was she doomed to pass the remainder of 
her existence in that land? was it really an island, aud 
unknown to navigators ? She feared so: for did it join 
a continent,’ its loveliness and fruitfulness would not 
have permitted it to remain long Unoccupied by those 
who must of necessity discover it. 

And oh! what would her brother think of her absence ? 
what would Fernand conjecture ? And what perils 
might not at that moment envelope her lover, while she 
was not near to succour him by means of her artifice, 
her machinations, or her gold ? 

Ten thousand—thousand maledictions upon Stephano, 
who was the cause ot all her present misery! Ten 
thousand—thousand maledictions on her own folly for 
not having exerted all her energies and all her faculties 
to escape from his power, ere she was conveyed on board 
the corsair-ship ana it was too late! 

But useless now were regrets and repinings; for tho 
past could not be recalled, and the future might have 
much happiness in store for Nisida. 

For oh! sweetest comes the hope which is lured bade 
because its prefence is indispensableand oppressed ns 
Nisida was with the weight of her misfortunes, her soul 
was too energetic—too sanguiner-And too impetuous to 
yield to despair. i v' 

Day after day passed not a ship appeared. 

Nisida did not pcnettt&$ jhucli further into tho 
island than the valley which we have described, and 
whither she was accustomed to repair to gather the 
flowers that she wove into diadems. She lingered for 
the most part near the shore on which she had been 
thrown, fearful lest, should she remain long away, a ship 
might pass in her absence. 

Each day she bathed her beauteous form in the Medi¬ 
terranean ; each day she devoted some little time to tho 
adornment of her person with wreaths of flowers. She 
wove crowns for her head—necklaces—bracelets—and 
scarfs,—combining the flowers so as to form the most 
wild and fanciful devices, aud occasionally surveying 
herself in the natural mirror afforded her by the limpid 
i stream. 

t Purposely wearing an attire as scanty as possible, on 
j account of the oppressive heat wliich prevailed during 
I each day of twelve long hours, aud wliich was not mate* 

! rially moderated at night, she supplied to some extent 
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the place of the superfluous garments thus thrown 
aside, by means of tissues of cool, refreshing, fragrant 
flowers. 

Thus, by the time she had been ten or twelve days 
upon the island, her. appearance seemed most admirably 
to correspond with her new and lonely mode of life, and 
the spot where her destinies had cast her. Habited in a 
single linen garment, confined round the slender waist 
with a cestus of flowers,—and with light slippers upon 
her feet,—but with a diadem of roses on her' head, and 
with wreaths round her bare arms, and her equally bare 
ankles,—she appeared to be the goddess of that island— 
the genius of tnat charming clime of fruits, and ver¬ 
dure, and crystal streams, and flowers. 

The majestv of her beauty was softened, and thus 
enhanced by tne wonderful simplicity of her attire ; the 
dazzling brilliancy of her charms was subdued by the 
chaste—the innocent—the primitive aspect with which 
those fantastically woven flowers invested her. Even 
th£ extraordinary lustre of her fine dark eves was mode¬ 
rated by the gaudy yet elegant assemblage of hues 
formed by those flowers which she wore. 

Was it not strange that she, whose soul we> have 
hitherto seen bent on deeds or schemes of stern and im¬ 
portant nature,—who never acted without a motive, and 
whose mind was far too deeply occupied with worldly 
pursuits and cares to bestow a thought on trifles,—who, 
indeed, would have despised herself had she wasted a 
moment in toying with a flower, or watching the motions 
of a bird,—was it not strange that Nisida should have 
become so changed as we now find her in that island of 
which she was the queen ? 

Conceive that same Nisida who planned dark plots 
against Flora Francatelli, now tripping along the banks 
of the sun-lit stream, bedecked with flowers and playing 
with the swans. Imagine that same being, who dealt 
death to Agnes, now seated beneath the shade of myrtles 
and embowering vines, distributingbread or pomegranate 
seeds to the birds that hopped cheerfully around her. 
Picture to yourself that woman of majestic beauty, 
whom vou have seen clad in black velvet and wearing a 
dark thick veil, now weaving for herself garments of 
flowers, and wandering in the’lightest possible attire by 
the sea shore, or by the rippling stream, or amidst the 
mazes of the fruit-laden groves. 

And, sometimes, as she sat upon the yellow sand, 
• gazing upon the wavelets of the Mediterranean, that 
were racing one after another, like living things from 
some far-off region, to that lovely but lonely isle, it 
would seem as if all the low and sweet voices of the sea 
—never loud and sullen now, since the night of the 
storm which cast her on that strand—were heard by 
her, and made delicious music to her ears! 

In that island must we leave her now for a short 
space—leave her to her birds, her flowers, and her mer¬ 
maid sports in the sea,—leave her also to her intervals 
of dark and dismal thoughts, and to her long but in¬ 
effectual watchings for the appearance of a sail in the 
horizon 1 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE WEHE-WOLP. 

It was the last day of the month; and the hour of 
sunset was approaching. 

Great was the sensation that prevailed throughout the 
city of Florence. 

Rumour had industriously spread, and with equal 
assiduity exaggerated, the particulars of Fernand Wag¬ 
ner’s trial—and the belief that a man, on whom the 
horrible destiny of a Wehr-Wolf had been entailed, was 
about to suffer the extreme penalty of the law, was 
generally.prevalent. 

The great square of tho ducal palace, where the 
scaffold was erected, was crowded with the Florentine 
populace; and the windows were literally alive with 
human faces. 

Various were the emotions and feelings which in¬ 
fluenced that mass of spectators. The credulous and 
superstitious—forming more than nine-tenths of the 
whole multitude—shook their heads, and commented 
amongst themselves in subdued whispers, on the profane 
rashness of the Chief Judge who dared to doubt the 
existence of such a being as a Wehr-Wolf. The few who 
shared the scepticism of the Judge, applauded that high 
functionary for his courage in ventunng so bold a stroke 
in order to destroy what they deemed to be an idle super¬ 
stition. 

But the great mass were dominated by a profound and 


indeed most painful sensation of awe: enriosity induced 
them to remain, though their misgivings prompted them 
to fly from the spot which had been fixed upon for the 
execution. The flowers of Florentine loveliness—and 
never in any age did the Republic boast of so much 
female beauty—Were present; but bright eyes flashed 
forth uneasy glances, and snowy bosoms beat with 
alarms, and fair hands trembled in the lovers’ pressure. 

In the midst of the square was raised a high platform 
covered with black cloth, and presenting an appearance 
so ominons and sinister that it was but little calculated 
to revive the spirits of the timid. On this scaffold 
was a huge block; and near the block stood the heads¬ 
man, carelessly leaning on his axe, the steel of which was 
polished and bright as silver. 

A few minutes before the hour of sunset, the Chief 
Judge, the Procurator Fiscal, the two Assistant-Judges, 
and the lieutenant of sbirri, attended by a turnkey and 
several subordinate police-officers, were repairing in 
procession along the corridor leading to the doomed 
prisoner’s cell. 

The Chief Judge alone was dignified in manner ; and 
be alone wore a demeanour denoting resolution, and at 
the same time complete self-possession. Those who 
accompanied him were, without a single exception, a 
prey to the most lively fear; and it was evident that 
had they dared to absent themselves, they would not 
have been present on this occasion. 

At length the door of the prisoner's cell was reached r 
and there the procession paused. 

“ The moment is now at hand,’’ said the Chief Judge, 
“ when a monstrous and ridiculous superstition—im¬ 
ported into our country from that cradle and nurse of 
preposterous legends, Germany—shall be annihilated for 
ever. This knave who is about to suffer, has doubtless 
propagated the report of his lupine destiny in order to 
inspire terror, and thus prosecute his career of crime and 
infamy with the greater security from ohances of moles¬ 
tation. For this end he painted the picture which 
appalled so many of you m the Judgment Hall, but 
which, believe me, my friends, he did not always believe 
destined to retain its sable covering. Well did he know 
that the curiosity of a servant or of a friend would 
obtain a peep beneath the mystic veil; and he calculated 
that the terror with which he sought to invest himself, 
would be enhanced by the rumours and representations 
spread abroad by those who thus penetrated into his 
feigned secrets. But let us not waste that time which 
now verges towards a crisis whereby doubt shall be 
dispelled and a ridiculous superstition destroyed for 
ever." 

At this moment a loud—a piercing—and an agonizing 
cry burst from the interior of the cell. 

“ The knave has overheard me, and would fain strike 
terror to vonr hearts!’’ exclaimed the Chief Judge: then, 
in a still louder tone, he commanded the turnkey to open 
the door of the dungeon. 

But when the man approached, so strange—so awfal¬ 
so appalling were the sounds which came from the interior 
of the cell, that he threw down the key in dismay and 
rushed from the dreaded vicinity. * 

“ My lord, I implore you to pause!’’ said the Procurator 
Fiscal, trembling from head to foot. 

“ Would you have me render myself ridiculous in the 
eyes of all Florence ?” demanded the Chief Jude-e 
sternly* * * 

Yet, so strange were now the noises which came from 
the interior of the dungeon—so piercing the cries of 
agony—so violent the rustling and tossing on the stone- 
floor, that for the first time this bold functionary 
entertained a partial misgiving, as if he had indeed crone 
too far. fa 

But to retreat was impossible: and, with desperate 
resolution, the Chief Judgepickednp the key, and thrust 
it into the lock. 

His assistants, the Procurator Fiscal, and the sbirri, 
drew back with instinctive horror, as the bolts groaned 
m the iron work which held them : the chain fell with a 
dismal, clanking sonud; and as the door was opened, a 
horrible monster burst forth from the dungeon with a 
terrific howl. 

Yells and cries of despair reverberated through the long 
corridor; and those sounds were for an instant broken 
by tuat of the falling of a heavy bodv. 

Twas the Chief Judge—hurled* down and dashed 
violently against the rough, uneven masonry, by tbe mad 
careenng of the Wehr-Wolf as the monster burst from 
ms cell. 

On—on he sped, with the velocity of lightning, alofig 
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the corridor—giving vent to howls of the most horrifying 
desoiiption. 

Fainting with terror, the Assistant-Judges, the Pro¬ 
curator Fiscal, and the sbirri, were for a few moments so 
overcome by the appalling scene they had jnst witnessed, 
that they thought not of raising the Chief Judge, who 
lay motionless on the pavement. But at length some of 
the police-officers so far recovered themselves as to be 
able to devote attention to that high functionaryit 
was however too late—his skull was fractured by the 
violence with which he had been dashed against the wall 
—and his brains scattered on the pavement. 

Those who now bent over his disfigured corpse ex¬ 
changed looks of unutterable horror. 

In the meantime, the Webr-Wolf had cleared the cor¬ 
ridor-rapid as an arrow shot from the bow—he sprang 
bounding up a flight of steep stone stairs as if the elastic 
air bore him on—and rushing through an open door, 
burst suddenly upon the crowd that was so anxiously 
waiting to behold the procession issue thence! 

Terrific was the yell that the multitude sent forth,—a 
yell formed of a thousand combining voioes,—so long—so 
loud—so wildly agonizing, that never had the welkin 
rung with so appalling an ebullition of human misery 
before! 

Madly rushed the wolf amidst the people—dashing 
them aside—overturning them—hurling them down— 
bursting through the mass too dense to dear a passage 
of its own accord—and making the soene of horror more 
horrible still by mingling his hideous howlings with the 
cries—the shrieks—the screams that escaped from a 
thousand tongues. 

No pen can describe the awfnl scene of confusion and 
death which now took place. Swayed by no panic fear, 
but influenced by terrors of dreadful reality, the people 
exerted all their force to escape from that snot; ana thus 
the struggling—crushing—pushing—crowding—fighting 
—and all the oscillations of a multitude set in motion by 
the direst alarms, were succeeded by the most fatal 
results. Women were thrown down and trampled to 
death—strong men were scarcely able to maintain their 
footing—females were literally suffocated in the pressure 
of the crowd—and mothers with young children in their 
arms excited no sympathy. 

Never was the selfishness of human nature more strik¬ 
ingly displayed than on this occasion : no one bestowed a 
thought upon his neighbour—the chivalrous Florentine 
citizen dashed aside the weak and helpless female who 
barred his way, with as little remorse as if she were not 
a being of flesh and blood—and even husbands forgot 
their wives, lovers abandoned their mistresses, and 
parents waited not an instant to succour their daugh¬ 
ters. 

Oh! it was a terrible thing to contemplate—that dense 
mass, oscillating furiously like the waves of the sea- 
sending up to heaven such appalling sounds of misery,— 
rushing furiously towards the avenues of egress,— 
falling hack, baffled and crushed, in the struggle where 
only the very strongest prevailed,—labouring to escape 
from death, and fighting for life,—fluctuating, and 
rushing, and wailing in maddening excitement, like a 
raging ocean,—oh! all this wrought a direful sublimity, 
with those cries of agony and that riot of desperation! 

And all this while the wolf pursued its furious career, 
amid the mortal violence of a people thrown into horrible 
disorder, pursued its way with savage howls, glaring 
eyes, and foaming mouth—the only living being there 
that was infuriate and not alarmed—battling for escape, 
and yet unhurt! 

As a whirlpool suddenly assails the gallant ship— 
makes her agitate and rock fearfully for a few moments, 
and then swallows her up altogether,—so was the scaffold 
in the midst of the square shaken to its very basis for a 
little space, and then hurled down—disappearing alto¬ 
gether amidst the living vortex. 

In the balconies ana at the windows overlooking the 
square the awful excitement spread like wild-fire; and a 
real panic prevailed amongst those who were at least 
beyond the reach of danger. But horror paralyzed the 
power of sober reflection; and the hideous spectacle of 
volumes of human beings battling—and roaring—and 
rushing—and yelling in terrific frenzy, produced a 
kiudred effect, and spread the wild delirium amongst 
the spectators at those balconies and those windows. 

At length, in the square below, the crowds began to 
pour forth from the gates,—for the Wehr-Wolf had by 
this time cleared himself a passage, and escaped from 
the midst of that living ocean so fearfully agitated by 
the storms of fear. 


But even when the means of egress were thn3 obtained, 
the most frightful disorder prevailed—the people rolling 
in heaps upon heaps,—while infuriate and agile men ran 
on the tops of the oompact masses, and leapt in their 
delirium as if with barbarous intent. 

On—on sped the Wehr-Wolf, dashing like a whirlwind 
through the streets leading to the open country—the 
white flakes of foam flying from his mouth like spray 
from the prow of a vessel,—and every fibre of his frame 
vibrating as if in agony. 

And on ! what dismay—what terror did that monster 
spread in the thoroughfares through which he passed; 
how wildly,—how madly flew the men and women from 
his path—how piteously screamed the children at the 
house-doors in the poor neighbourhoods! 

But as if sated with the destruction already wrought 
in the great square of the palace, the wolf dealt death 
no more in the preoinots of tne city :—as if lashed on by 
invisible demons, his aim—or his instinct was to escape. 

The streets are threaded—the suburbs of the city are 
passed—the open country is gained; and now along the 
bank of the Arno rushes the monster—by the margin of 
that pure stream to whose enchanting vale the soft twi¬ 
light lends a more delicious charm. 

On the verge of a grove, with its full budding branches 
all impatient for the Spring, a lover and his mistress 
were murmuring fond language to each other. In the 
soft twilight blushed the maiden, less in bashfulness 
than in her own soul’s emotion,—her countenance dis- 

E laying all the magic beauty not only of feature bnt of 
deling ; and she raised her large blue eyes in the d.wy 
light of a sweet enthusiasm to the skies, as the handsome 
youth by her side pressed her fair hand and said, “We 
must now part until to-morrow, darling of my soul! 
How calmly has this day, with all its life and brightness, 
passed away into the vast tomb of eternity! It is gone 
without leaving a regret on our minds,—gone, too, with¬ 
out clouds in the heavens or mists upon the earth—most 
beautiful even at the moment of its parting. To-morrow, 
beloved one, will unite us again in your parents’ cot— 

and renewed happiness-” 

The youth stopped—and the maiden clung to him in 
speechless terror; for an ominous sound, as of a rushing 
animal—and then a terrific howl, burst upon their ears. 

No time had they for flight—not a moment even to 
collect their scattered thoughts. 

The infuriate wolf came bounding over the green 
sward: the youth uttered a wild and fearful cry—a 
scream of agony burst from the lips of the maiden as she 
was dashed from her lover’s arms—and in another 
moment the monster had swept by. 

But what misery—what desolation had his passage 
wrought. Though unhurt by his glistening fangs— 
though unwounded by his sharp claws,—yet the maiden 
—an instant before so enchanting in her beauty, so happy 
in her love—lay stretched on the cold turf, the chords of 
life snapped suddenly by that transition from perfect 
bliss to the most appalling terror! 

And still the wolf rushed madly—wildly on. 
****** 


***** 

It was an hour past sunrise ; and from a grove in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Leghorn, a man came 
forth. 

His countenance, though wondrously handsome, was 
deadly pale,—traces of mental horror and anguish re- 
mained on those classically chiselled features and in 
those fine, eloquent eyes. 

His garment were soiled, blood-stained, and torn. 

This man was Fernand Wagner. 

He entered the city of Leghorn, and purchased a 
change of attire, for which he paid from a purse well 
filled with gold. He then repaired to a hostel, or public 
tavern, where he performed the duties of the toilette, 
and obtained the refreshment of which he appeared to 
stand so much in need. 

By this time his countenance was again composed; 
and the change which new attire and copious ablution 
had made in his appearance, was so great that no one 
who had seen him issue from the grove and beheld him 
now, would have believed in the identity of person. 

Quitting the hostel, he repaired to the port, where ho 
instituted inquiries relative to a particular vessel which 
he described, and which had sailed from Leghorn up¬ 
wards of a fortnight previously. 

He soon obtained the information which he sought; 
and an old sailor, to whom he had addressed himself, 
not only hinted that the vessel in question was snspeoted. 
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when in the harbour, to be of piratical character, bat 
also declared that he himself had seen a lady conveyed 
on board during the night preceding the departure of the 
ship. Farther inquiries convinced Wagner that the lady 
spoken of had been carried by force, ana against her will, 
to the corsair-vessel; and he was now certain that the 
Demon had not deceived him,—that he had indeed ob¬ 
tained a trace of his lost Nisida! 

His mind was (immediately resolved how to act; and 
his measures were as speedily taken. 

Guided by the advice of the old sailor from whom he 
had gleaned the information he sought, he was enabled 
to purchase a fine vessel .and equip her for sea within the 
space of a few days. He lavished his gold with no nig. 
gard hand—and gold is a wondrous talisman to remove 
obstacles and facnitiate human designs. 

In a word, on the sixth morning after his arrival at 
Leghorn, Fernand Wagner embarked on board his ship, 
which was manned with a gallant crew, and carried ten 
pieces of ordnance. 

A favouring breeze prevailed at the time j aad the 
gallant bark set sail for the Levant. 


CHAPTER XL. 

WAGNER IN SEARCH OF NISIDA* 

The reader may perhaps be surprised that Fernand 
Wagner should have been venturous enough to entrust 
himself to the possibilities of a protracted voyage, since 
every month his form must undergo a frightful change 
—a destiny which he naturally endeavoured to shroud m 
the profoundest secrecy. 

But it must be recollected that the Mediterranean is 
dotted with numerous islands; and he knew that, how¬ 
ever changeable or adverse the winds might be, it would 
always prove an easy matter to make such arrangements 
as to enable him to gain some port a few days previously 
to the close of the month. 

Moreover, so strong-^-so intense was his love for 
Nisida, that, even without the prospect afforded by this 
calculation, he would have dared all perils—incurred all 
risks—opposed himself to all hostile chances, rather 
than have remained inactive while he believed her to be 
in the power of a desperate—ruthless bandit. 

For, oh! ever present to his mind was the image of 
the lost fair one;—by day, when the sun lighted up with 
smiles the dancing waves over which his vessel bounded 
merrily—merrily; and by night, when the moon shone 
like a silver lamp amidst the curtains of heaven’s 
pavilion. 

His was not the love which knows only passionate im¬ 
pulses ; it was a constant, unvarying—tender sentiment; 
far—far more pure, and therefore more permanent, than 
the ardent and burning love which Nisida felt for him. 
His was not the love which possession could satiate and 
enjoyment cool down: it was a feeling that had gained 
a soft, yet irresistible empire over his heart. 

And this love of his was nurtured and sustained by the 
most generous thoughts. He pictured to himself the 
happiness he should experience in becoming the constant 
companion of one whose loss of hearing and of speech 
cut her off as it were from that communion with the 
world which is so grateful to her sex:—he imagined to 
himself, with all the fond idolatry of sincere affection, 
how melodiously soft—how tremulously clear would be 
her voice, were it restored to her, and were it first used 
to articulate the delicious language of love. And then 
he thought how enchanting—how fascinating—how 
fraught with witching charms would be the conversation 
of a being endowed with so glorious an intellect,—were 
she able to employ the faculty of speech. 

Thus did her very imperfections constitute a ravishing 
theme for his meditations; and the more he indulged in 
dreams like these, the more resolute did he become never j 
to rest until he had discovered and rescued her. 

Seven days had elapsed since the ship sailed from Leg¬ 
horn ; and Sicily had already been passed by, when the 
heavens grew overclouded, and everything portended a 
storm. 

The captain, whom Wagner had placed in charge of 
his vessel, adopted all the precautions necessary to 
encounter the approaching tempest; and soon after the 
sun went down on the seventh night, a hurricane swept 
the surface of the Mediterranean. 

The ship bent to the fury of the gust—her very yards 
were deep in the water. But when the rage of that 
dreadful squall subsided, the gallant bark righted again, 
and bounded triumphantly over the foaming waves. 


A night profoundly dark set in; but the white crests 
of the billows were visible through that dense obscurity; 
while the tempest rapidly increased in violence, and all 
the dread voices of the storm—the thunder in the 
heavens, the roaring of the sea, and the gushing sounds 
of the gale—proclaimed the fierceness of the elemental 
war. 

The wind blew not with that steadiness which the 
skill of the sailor and the capacity of the noble ship were 
competent to meet; but in long and frequent gusts of 
intermittent fury. 

Now rose the gallant bark on the waves, as if towering 
towards the starless sky in the utter blackness of which 
the masts were lost: then it sank down into the abyss, 
the foam of the boiling billows glistening far above, on 
all sides amidst the obscurity. 

What strange and appalling noises are heard on board 
a ship labouring in a storm,—the cracking of timbers— 
the creaking of elastic planks—the rattling of the 
cordage—the flapping of fragments of sails—the falling 
of spars—the rolling of casks, got loose—and at times a 
tremendous crash throughout the vessel, as if the whole 
frame-work were giving way and the very sides col¬ 
lapsing ! 

And amidst those various noises and the dread sounds 
of the storm, the voices of the sailors were heard,—not 
in prayer nor subdued by terror, but echoing the orders 
issued by the captain, who did not despair of guiding— 
nay, fighting, as it were, the ship through the tumultuous 
billows and against the terrific Dlast. 

Again a tremendous hurricane swept over the deep : it 
passed—but not a spar remained to the dismantled bark. 
The tapering masts—the long graceful yards were gone, 
the cordage having snapped at eveiy point where its 
support was needed ¥ —snapped by the fury of the tempest 
as if wantonly cut by a sharp knife. 

The boats,—the crew’s last alternative of hope—had 
likewise disappeared. 

The ship was now completely at the mercy of the wild 
raging of the winds and the fury of the troubled waters: 
it no longer obeyed its helm—and there were twenty 
men separated, all save one, from death only by a few 
planks and a few nails! 

The sea now broke so frequently over the vessel, that 
the pumps could scarcely keep her afloat: and at length 
while it was yet dark, though verging towards the dawn, 
the sailors abandoned their task of working at those 
pumps. Vainly did the captain endeavour to exercise 
his authority—vainly did Wagner hold out menaces and 
promises by turns:—death seemed imminent—and yet 
these men, who felt that they were hovering on the verge 
of destruction, flew madly to the wine-stores. 

Then commenced a scene of the wildest disorder 
amidst those desperate men; and even the captain him¬ 
self, perceiving that they could laugh and shout—and 
sing in the delirium of intoxication, rushed from the 
side of Wagner, and joined the rest. 

It was dreadful to hear the obscene jests—the ribald 
song—and the reckless execration sent forth from the 
cabin, as if in answer to the awful voices in which Nature 
was then speaking to the world. 

But scarcely had a faint—faint gleam appeared in the 
orient sky,—not quite a gleam, but a mitigation of the 
intenseness of the night,—when a tremendous wave—a 
colossus amongst giants—broke over the ill-fated ship- 
while a terrible crash of timbers was for a moment 
heard in unison with the appalling din of the welming 
billows. 

Wagner was the only soul on deck at that instant; 
but the fury of the waters tore him away from the bul¬ 
wark to which he had been clinging—and he became in¬ 
sensible. 


When he awoke from the stupor into which he had 
been plunged, it was still dusk, and the roar of the ocean 
sounded in his ears with deafening din. 

Bnt he was on land—though where he knew not. 

Rising from the sand on which he had been cast, he 
beheld the billows breaking on the shore at the distance 
of only a few paces; and he retreated farther from thoir 
reach. 

Then he sat down, with his face towards the east, 
anxiously awaiting the appearance of the morn, that he 
might ascertain the nature and the aspect of the land 
on which he had been cast. 

By degrees the glimmering which had already subdued 
the blackness of night into the less profound obscurity 
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of duskiness, grew stronger; and a yellow lustre, as of a 
far-distant conflagration, seemed to struggle against a 
thick fog. Then a faint roseate streak tinged the eastern 
horizon—growing gradually deeper in hue, and spreading 
higher and wider—the harbinger of sunrise; while, 
simultaneously, the features of the land on which 
Wagner was thrown began to develop themselves like 
spectres stealing out of complete obscurity; till at length 
the orient lustre was caught successively by a thousand 
lofty pinnacles of rock;—and finally the majestic orb 
itself appeared, lightning up a series of verdant plains— 
delicious groves—glittering lakes—pellucid streams,—as 
well as the still turbulent ocean and the far-off moun¬ 
tains which had first peeped from amidst the darkness. 

Fair and delightful was the scene that thus developed 
itself to the eyes of Wagner: but, as his glance swept 
the country which rose amphitheatrically from the 
shore, not a vestige of the presence of man could he 
behold. No smoke curled from amidst the groves—no 
church-spire peeped above the trees : nor had the wild¬ 
ness of nature been disturbed by artificial culture. 

He turned towards the ocean : there was not a trace of 
his vessel to be seen. But farther along the sand lay a 
dark object, which he approached with a shudder—for 
he instinctively divined what it was. 

Nor was he mistaken: it was the swollen and livid 
corpse of one of the sailors of the lost ship ! 

Wagner’s first impulse was to turn away in disgust; 
but a Detter feeling almost immediately animated him; 
and hastening to the nearest grove, he broke off a large 
bough, with which he hollowed a grave in the sand. 

He deposited the corpse in the hole, threw back the 
sand which he had displaced, and thus completed his 
Christian task. 

During his visit to the grove ho had observed with 
delight that the trees were laden with fruits, and he now 
returned thither to refresh himself by means of the 
banquet thus bountifully supplied by nature. 

Having terminated his repast, he walked farther 
inland. The verdant slopes stretched up before him, 
variegated with flowers, and glittering with morning 
dew. As he advanced, the development of all the fea¬ 
tures of that land,—lakes and woods—hills undulating 
like the sea in sunset, after hours of tempest—rivulets 
and crystal streams, each with the most luxurious fruits 
of the tropics, and valleys carpeted with the brightest 
green, varied with nature’s own embroidery of flowers, 
—the development of this scene was inexpressibly' beau¬ 
tiful, far surpassing the finest efforts of creative fancy. 

Wagner seated himself on a sunny bank, and fell into a 
profound meditation. 

At length, glancing rapidly around, he exclaimed 
aloud, as if in continuation of the chain of thoughts 
which had already occupied his mind. “Oh! if Nisida 
were here—here in this delicious clime, to be my com¬ 
panion ! What happiness, what joy! Never should I 
regret the world from which this isle, for an isle it must 
be—is separated; never should I long to return to that 
communion with men from which we should be cut off! 
Hero would the eyes of mv Nisida cast forth rays of joy 
and gladness upon everything around; here would the 
sweetest transition of sentiment and feeling take place! 
Nisida should be the Island Queen; she should deck her¬ 
self with these flowers which her fair hands might weave 
into wildly fantastic arabesquesl Oh! all would be 
happiness—a happiness so serene, that never would the 
love of mortals be more truly blest I But, alas!” he 
added, as a dreadful thought broke rudely upon this 
delightful vision, “ I should be compelled to reveal to her 
ipy secret —the appalling secret of my destiny—that 
when the period for transformation came round, she 
might place herself in safety-’* 

Wagner stopped abruptly, and rose hastily from his 
seat on the sunny bank. 

The remembrance of his dreadful fate had spoilt one 
of the most delicious waking dreams in which he had 
ever indulged : and, dashing his hands against his fore¬ 
head, he rushed wildly towards the chain of mountains 
that intersected the island. 

But suddenly he stopped short, for on the ground 
before him lay the doublet of a man,—a doublet, of the 
fashion then prevalent in Italy. 

He lifted it up, examined it—bpt found nothing in 
the pockets : then, throwing it on the ground, he stood 
contemplating it for some minutes. 

Could it be possible that he was in some part of Italy ? 
that the ship had been carried back to the European 
continent during the tempest of the night ? No—it was 


impossible that so lovely a tract of land would remain 
uninhabited, if known to men. 

The longer he reflected, the more he became convinced 
that he was on some island hitherto unknown to navi¬ 
gators, and on which some other shipwrecked individual 
had probably been cast. Why the doublet should have 
been discarded he could well understand, as it was thick 
and heavy and the heat of the sun was already intense, 
although it was not yet near the meridian. 

Raising his eyes from the doublet which had occasioned 
these reflections, he happened to glance towards a knot 1 
of fruit trees at a little distance; and his attention was 
drawn to a large bough which hung down as if almost 
broken away from the main stem. 

He approached the little grove; and several circum¬ 
stances now confirmed his suspicion that he was not the 
only tenant of the i&and at that moment. The bough 
had been forcibly torn down—and very recently too: 
several of the fruits had been plucked off, the little 
sprigs to which they had originally hung still remaining 
and bearing evidence to the fact. But if additional proof 
were wanting ot human presence there, it was afforded 
by the half-eaten fruits that were strewed about. 

Wagner now searched for the traces of footsteps, but 
such marks were not likely to remain in the thick rich 
grass, which, if trampled down, would rise fresh and 
elastic again with the invigorating dew of a single night. 

The grove, where Wagner observed the broken bough 
and the scattered fruits, was farther from the shore than 
the spot where he had found the doublet; and he 
reasoned that the man whoever he. might be, had thrown 
away his garment, when overpowered by the intensity of 
the heat, and had then sought the shade and refreshment 
afforded by the grove. 

He therefore concluded that he had gone inland—most 
probably towards the mountains, whose rocky pinnacles 
of every form now shone with every hue in the glorious 
sun-light. 

Overjoyed at the idea of finding a human being in a 
spot which he hdd at first deemed totally uninhabited,— 
and filled with hope that the stranger might be able to 
give him some information relative to the geographical 
position of the isle, and even perhaps aid him in forming 
a raft by which they might together escape from that 
oasis of the Mediterranean,—Wagner proceeded towards 
the mountains. 

By degrees the wondrous beauty of the scene became 
wilder—more imposing, but less bewitching: and when 
he reached the acclivities of the hills, the groves of fruits 
and copses of myrtles and citrons, of vines and almond 
shrubs, were sucoeeded by woods of mighty trees. 

Farther on still, the forests ceased : and Fernand 
entered on a region of almost universal desolation—yet 
forming one of the sublimest spectacles that nature can 
afford. 

The sounds of torrents, as yet concealed from his view, 
and resembling the murmur of ocean’s waves, inspired 
feelings of awe; and it was now for the first time since 
he entered on the region of desolation, having left the 
clime of loveliness nearly a mile behind, that his •attention 
was drawn to the nature of the soil, which was hard and 
bituminous in appearance. 

The truth almost immediately struck him : there was 
a volcano amongst those mountains up which he was 
ascending; and it was the lava -which had produced that 
desolation, and which, cold and hardened, formed the 
soil whereon he walked. 

It was now past mid-day; and he seated himself once 
more to repose his limbs, wearied with the fatigues of 
the ascent, and overcome by the heat that was there 
intolerable. 

At the distance of about two hundred yards on his 
right was a solitary tree—standing like a sign to mark 
the tomb of nature r s vegetation. Upcn this tree his eyes 
were fixed listlessly—and he was marvelling within him¬ 
self how that single scion of the forest could have been 
spared when the burning lava, whenever the eruption 
might have taken place, had hurled down and reduced 
to cinders all its verdant brethren. 

Suddenly his attention was more earnestly riveted upon 
the dense and wide-spreading foliage of that tree; for 
the boughs were shaken in an extraordinary manner— 
and something appeared to be moving about amongst the 
canopy of leaves. 

In another minute a long, unmistakable, appalling 
object darted forth,—a monstrous snake,—suspending 
itself by the tail to one of the lower boughs, and disport¬ 
ing playfully with its hideous head towards the ground. 
Then, with a sudden coil, it drew itself back mto the 
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tree, the entire foliage of which was shaken with the 
horrible gambollings of the reptile, 

Wagner remembered the frightful spectacle which he 
had beholden in Ceylon; and an awful shudder crept 
through his framefor, although he knew that he bore 
a charmed life, yet he shrank with loathing from the idea 
of having to battle with such a horrible serpent. 

Starting from the ground, he rushed—flew, rather 
th«.ri ran, higher up the acclivity, and speedily entered 
on a wild scene of rugged and barren rocks;—but he 
cared not whither the windings of the natural path which 
he now pursued might lead him, since he had escaped 
from the vicinity and from the view of the hideous boa- 
constrictor gambolling in the solitary tree. 

Wearied with his wanderings, and sinking beneath the 
oppressive heat of the sun, Wagner was rejoiced to find a 
cavern in the side of .a rock, where he might shelter and 
repose himself. He entered, and lay down upon the hard 
soil: the sounds of the torrents, which rolled still unseen 
amidst the chasms towards which he had approached full 
near, produced a lulling influence upon him j—and in a 
few minutes his eyes were sealed in slumber. 

When he awoke, he found himself hi total darkness. 

Ho started up—collected his scattered idea3 —and 
advanced to the mouth of the cavern. 

The sun had set:—but outside the cave an azure 
twilight prevailed, and the adjacent peaks of the 
mountains stood darkly out from the partially though 
faintly illuminated sky. 

While Wagner was gazing long and intently upon the 
sublime grandeur of the scene, a strange phenomenon 
took place. 

First a small cloud appeared on the summit of an 
adjacent hill: then gradually this cloud became more 
dense and assumed a human shape. 

Oh! with what iuterest — what deep enthusiastic 
interest did Fernand contemplate that spectacle; for his 
well-stored mind at Once suggested to him that he was 
now the wituegs of that wondrous optical delusion called 
the Mirage. 

Some human being in the plain on the other side of 
that range of mountains was the subject of that sublime 
scene might it not be the individual of whom he was 
in search—the owner of the doublet ? 

But, ah! wherefore does Wagner start with surprise ? 
The shadow of that human being, as it gradually 
assumed greater density and a more defined shape,—in a | 
word, as it was now properly developed by the refraction ; 
of twilight—wore the form of a female! 

Were there, then, many inhabitants on the opposite 
side of the mountains ? or was there only one female— 
she, whose reflected image he now beheld ? 

He know not; but at all events the pleasure of human 
companionship seemed within his reach: the presence of 
the doublet had convinced him that there was another 
man upon the island—and now the Mirage showed him 
the semblance of a woman! 

Vast—colossal—like a dense, dark, shapely cloud, stood 
that reflected being in the sky : for several minutes it 
remained thus—and though Wagner could trace no 
particular outline of features, yet it seemed to him as if 
the female were standing in a pensive attitude. 

But as the twilight gradually subsided, or rather 
yielded to the increasing obscurity, the image was 
absorbed likewise in the growing gloom ; until the dusky 
veil of night made the entire vault above of one deep, 
uniform, purple hue. 

Then Wanner once more returned to the oavern, with 
the resolution of crossing the range of hills on the 
ensuing morn. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

THE ISLAND QUEEN. 

Oh ! how beautiful—how enchantingly beautiful seemed 
Xisida, as her delicate feet bore her glancingly alpng the 
sunny banks of the crystal stream, to the soft music of 
its waters. 

How the slight drapery which she wore set off the 
rich undulations of that magnificent form!—how the 
wreaths and the garlands of fantastically woven flowers 
became the romantic loveliness of her person—that 
glowing Hebe of the south ! 

Holding in her fair hand a light slim wand, and 
moving through the delicious vale with all the self 
abandonment of gait and limb which feared no intrusion 
on her solitude, she appeared that Mediterranean Island’s 
Queen. 


What though the evening breezo, disporting with her 
raiment, lifted it from her glowiug bosom ?—she cared 
not: no need for sense of shame was there! What 
though she laid aside her vesture to disport in the sea at 
mom ?—no furtive glance did she cast around—no haste 
did she make to resnme her garments ; for whose eye, 
save that of God, beheld her ? 

But was she happy ? 

Alas! there were moments when despair seized upon 
her soul; and, throwing herself on the yellow sand, or 
on some verdant bank, she would weep—oh! Bhe would 
weep such bitter, hitter tears, that those who have been 
forced to contemplate her character with aversion, must 
now be compelled to pity her. 

Yes: for there were times when all the loveliness of 
that island seemed but a hideous place of exile, nu 
abhorrent monotony which surrounded her—grasped her 
—clung to her—hemmed her iu, as if it were an. _*vil 
spirit having life and the power to torture her. 

She thought of those whom she loved—she ponderod 
upon all the grand schemes of her existence—and she felt 
herself cut off from a world to which there w;ere so many 
ties to bind her, and in which she had so much to do ! 

Then she would give way to all the anguish of her soul 
—an anguish that amounted to the blackest, deepest 
despair, when her glances wildly swept the cloudless 
horizon, and beheld not a sail—no! nor a speck on the 
ocean to engender hope. 

But when this tempest of grief and passion was past, 
she would be angry with herself for having yielded to it; 
and in order to distract her thoughts from subjects of 

? ioom, she would bound towards the groves, light as a 
awn—the dazzling whiteness of her naked and polished 
ankles gleaming in contrasts with the verdure of the 
vale. 

****** 

* * * * * * 

One morning—after Nisida had been many, many days 
in the island—she was seated on the sand, having just 
completed her simple toilette on emerging from the 
mighty bath that lay stretched in glassy stillness far as 
the eye could reach, when she suddenly sprung upon her 
feet, and threw affrighted looks around her. 

Had she possessed the faculty of hearing, it would be 
thought that she was thus startled by the sounds of a 
human voice which had at that instant broken upon the 
solemn stillness of the isle,—a human voice emanating 
from a short distance behind her. 

As yet she saw no one ;—but in a few moments a man 
emerged from the nearest grove, and came slowly to¬ 
wards her. 

He was dressed in alight jerkin, trunk-breeches, tight 
hose, and boots,—in all as an Italian gentleman of that 
day, save in respect to hat and doublet, of which he had 
none. Neither wore he a sword by his side, nor carried 
any weapons of defence; and it was evident that he 
approached the Island Queen with mingled curiosity and 
awe. 

Perhaps he deemed her to be some goddess, endowed 
with the power and the will to punish his intrusion on 
her realms:—or peradventure his superstitious imagi¬ 
nation dwelt on the tales whioh sailors told in those 
times,—how mermaids who fed on human flesh dwelt on 
the coasts of uninhabited islands, and assuming the most 
charming female forms, allured into their embrace the 
victims whom shipwreck oast upon their strand, and in¬ 
stead of lavishing on them the raptures of love, made 
them the prey of their ravenous maws. 

Whatever were his thoughts, the man drew near with 
evident distrust. 

Bat, now—why does Nisida’s countenance become 
suddenly crimson with rage? why rushes she towards 
the stores which still remained piled up on the strand ? 
and wherefore, with the rapidity <?f the moat feverish im¬ 
patience, does she hurl the weapons of defence into the 
sea—all save one naked sword, with which she arms her¬ 
self? 

Because her eagle glance—quicker than that of the man 
who is approaching her—has recognised him, ere he has 
ever been struck with a suspicion relative to who she is : 
and that man is Stephano Yerrina! 

Now, Nisida! summon all thine energies to aid thee :— 
for a strong—a powerful—a remorseless man, is near;— 
and thou art so ravishingly beautiful iu thy ferial drapery 
and thy wreaths of flowers, that an anchorite could not 
view theo with indifference! 

Ah! Btephano starts—stops short—advances :—the 
suspicion has struck him 1 That oquilino countenance— 
thoso brilliant, large dark eyes—that matchless raven 
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hair—that splendid symmetrical maturity of form—and, 
withal, that close compression of the vermilion lips— 
O Nisida!—have been scanned in rapid detail by the 
brigand! 

“ Nisida I’* he exclaimed: “ yes—it is she !’* 

And he bounded towards her with outstretched arms. 

But the sharp sword was presented to his chest; and 
the lady stood with an air of such resolute determination, 
that he stopped short—gazing upon her with mingled 
wonderment and admiration. 

Heavens! he had never beheld so glorious a specimen 
of female loveliness as that whereon his eyes were 
fastened,—fastened beyond the possibility of withdrawal. 

How glossy black was that hair with its diadem of 
white roses!—how miserably poor appeared the hues of 
the carnations and the pinks that formed her necklace, 
when in contrast with her flushing cheeks!—how dingy 
were the lilies at her waist when compared with her 
heaving breast 1 

The reason of the brigand reeled—his brain swam 
round—and for a moment it seemed to him that she was 
not a being of this world:—not the Nisida he had known 
and carried off from Italy,—but a goddess—another and 
yet the same in all the glory of those matchless charms 
which had heretofore ravished—no, maddened him! 

And now the spirit of this bold and reckless man was 
subdued,—subdued, he knew not how nor wherefore; but 
still subdued by the presence of her whom he had deemed 
lost in the waves, but who seemed to stand before him 
—with flowers upon her brow and a sharp weapon in 
her hand—radiant, too, with loveliness of person, and 
terrible with the fires of hatred and indignation! 

Yes 1 he was subdued—overawed—rendered timid as a 
young child in her presence; and sinking upon his knees, 
he exclaimed, forgetful that he was addressing Nisida the 
Deaf and Dumb, * ‘ Oh ! fear not, I will not harm thee! 
But, my God! take compassion on me—spurn me not— 
look not with such terrible anger upon one who adores, 
who worships you 1 How is ft that I tremble and quail 
before you—I. once so reckless, so rude! But, oh! to 
kiss that fair hand—to be your slave—to watch over you 
—to protect you,—and all this but for thy smiles in re¬ 
turn—I should be happy—supremely happy! Remember 
—we are alone on this island, and I am the stronger: I 
might compel you by force to yield to me—to become 
mine: but I will not harm you—no, not a hair of your 
head, if you will only smile upon me! And you will re¬ 
quire one to defend and protect you—yes, even here in 
this island apparently so secure and safe;—for there are 
terrible things in this clime, dreadful beings, far more 
formidable than whole hordes of savage men—monsters 
so appalling that not all thy courage, nor all thine energy 
would avail thee a single moment against them. Yes, 
lady—believe me when I tell thee this! For many—many 1 
days have I dwelt, a lonely being, on the other side of ] 
this isle—beyond that chain of mountains,—remaining on 
that shore to which the wild waves carried me on the 
night of the shipwreck. But I hurried away at last, I 
dared all the dangers of mighty precipices, of yawning 
chasms, and roaring torrents, the perils of yon mountains, 
—rather than linger on the other side. For the anaconda, 
lady, is the tenant of this island, the monstrous snake, 
the terrible boa, whose dreadful coils, if wound around 
that fair form of yours, would crush it into a hideous, 
loathsome mass 1** 

Stephanoh&d spoken so rapidly, and with such fevered 
excitement, that he had no time to reflect whether he 
were not wasting his words upon a being who could not 
hear them: until, exhausted and breathless with the 
volubility of his utterance, he remembered that he was 
addressing himself to Nisida the Deaf and Dumb. 

But haply his appealing and his suppliant posture had 
softened the lady; for towards the end of his long speech 
a change came over her countenance, and she dropped 
the point of her sword towards the ground. 

Stephano rose, and stood gazing on her for a few 
moments with eyes that seemed to devour her. 

His mind had suddenly recovered much of its wonted 
boldness and audacity. So long as Nisida seemed terrible 
as well as beautiful, he was subdued:—now that her eyes 
had ceased to dart forth lightnings, and the expression of 
her countenance had changed from indignation and 
resolute menace to pensiveness and a comparatively 
mournful softness, the bandit as rapidly regained the 
usual tone of his remorseless mind. 

Yes : he stood gazing on her for a few moments, with 
eyes that seemed to devour her:—then, in obedience to 
a maddening impulse, he rushed upon her, and in an 
instant wrenched the sword from her grasp. 


But, rapid as lightning, Nisida bounded away from him, 
ere he could wind his arms around her ; and, fleet as the 
startled deer, she hastened towards the groves. 

Stephano, still retaining the sword in his hand, pursued 
her with a celerity which was sustained by his rage 
that she had escaped him. 

But the race was as unequal as that of a lion in chase 
of a roe; for Nisida seemed borne along as it were upon 
the very air. 

Leaving the groves on her left, she dashed into the 
vale. Along the sunny bank of the limpid stream she 
sped,—on, on towards a. forest that bounded the valley at 
the farther end, and rose amphitheatrically up towards 
the region of the mountains! 

Stephano Verrina still pursued her—though losing 
ground rapidly: but still he maintained the chase. 

And now the verge of the forest is nearly gained; and. 
in its mazes Nisida hopes to be enabled to conceal herself 
from the ruffian whom, by a glance hastily oast behind 
from time to time, she ascertains to be upon her track. 

But, Oh! whither art thou flying thus wildly, beauteous 
Nisida ?—into what appalling perils art thou rushing, as 
it were blindly P 

For there, in the tallest tree on the verge of the forest 
to which thou art near,— there , amidst the bending boughs 
and the quivering foliage—one of the hideous serpents 
which infest the higher region of the isle, is disporting— 
the terrible anaoonaa—the monstrous boa, whose dreadful 
coils , if wound around that fair form of thine , would crush 
it into a loathsome mass l 

CHAPTER XLII. 

THE TEMPTATION.—THE ANACONDA. 

In the meantime Fernand Wagner was engaged in the 
attempt to cross the chain of mountains which inter¬ 
sected! the island whereon the shipwreck had thrown 
him. 

He had clambered over rugged rocks and leapt across 
many yawning chasms in that region of desolation,—a 
region which formed so remarkable a contrast with the 
delicious scenery which he had left behind him. 

And now he reached the basis of a conical hill, the 
summit of which seemed to have been split into two 
distinct parts; and the sinuous traces of the lava-streams, 
now cola and hard, and black, adown its sides, convinced 
him that this was the volcano, from whose rent crater 
had poured the bituminous fluid so fatal to the vegetation 
of that region. 

Following a circuitous and naturally formed pathway 
round the base, he reached the opposite side; ana now for 
a height of three hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
his eyes commanded a view of a scene as fair as that be¬ 
hind the range of mountains. 

He was now for the first time convinced of what he had 
all along suspected—namely, that it was indeed an island 
on which the storm had cast him. 

But though from the eminence where he stood, his view 
embraced the immense range of the ocean, no speck in 
the horizon—no sail upon the bosom of the expanse, im¬ 
parted hope to his soul. 

Hunger now oppressed him; for he had eaten nothing 
since tne noon of the preceding day, when he had plucked 
a few fruits in the grove on the other side of the island. 
He accordingly commenced a descent towards the new 
region which lay stretched before him, fair as—even fairer 
than—the one which had just greeted his eyes. 

But he had not proceeded many yards amidst the defiles 
of the rugged rocks which Nature had piled together 
around the base of the volcano, when he found his way 
suddenly barred by a vast chasm on the verge of which 
the winding path stopped. 

The abyss was far too wide to be crossed save by the 
wing of the bird; and in its unfathomable depths boiled 
and roared a torrent, the din of whose eddies was deafen- 
ingto the ear. 

Wagner retraced his way to the very base of the 
volcano, and entered another defile: but this also 
terminated on the edge of the same precipice. 

Again and again did he essay the various windings of 
that scene of rock and crag; but with no better success 
than at first;—and after passing a considerable time iu 
these fruitless attempts to find a means of dcseent into 
the plains below, he began to fear that he should be com¬ 
pelled to retrace his way into the region of verdure which 
he had quitted the day before, and which lay behind the 
range of mountains. 

But the thought of the hideous snake which ho had. 
seen in the tree, caused a cold shudder to pass over him : 
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—then, in the next moment, he remembered that if the 
region on one side of the mountains were infested with 
reptiles of that terrible species, it was not probable that 
the forest which he beheld as it were at his feet, were free 
from the same source of apprehension. 

Still he had hoped to find human companionship on the 
side of the mountains which he had so far succeeded in 
reaching,—the companionship of the man who had cast 
awav the doublet, and of the woman whom he had seen 
in the Mirage. 

And was it not strange that he had not as yet over¬ 
taken, or at least obtained a trace of, the man who thus 
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lation ?” were the words which, uttered in a mild, 
benignant tone, fnet his ears. 

He turned and beheld an old man of venerable appear¬ 
ance, and whose beard, white as snow, stretched down to 
the rude leathern belt which confined the palmer’s gown 
that he wore. 

“ Holy anchorite!” exclaimed Wagner,—“ for such I 
must deem thee to be—the sound of thy voice is most 
welcome in this solitude, amidst the mazes of which I 
vainly seek to find an avenue of egress.” 

14 Thus is it oft with the troubles and perplexities of 


44 HOLDING IN HER HAND A LIGHT, SLIM WAND.” (See p. 71.) 


occupied a portion of his thoughts ? If that man were 
still amongst the mountains, they should probably meet: 
if he had succeeded in descending into the plains below, 
the same pathway that conducted him thither would also 
be open to Wagner. 

Animated with these reflections, and in spite of the 
hunger which now sorely oppressed him, Wagner prose¬ 
cuted with fresh courage his search for a means of descent 
into the lovely region that lay stretched before him : 
when he was suddenly startled by the sound of a human 
voice near him. 

44 My son, what dost thou amidst this scene of deso- 


the world, my son,” answered the hermit,— 44 that world 
which I have quitted for ever.” 

44 And dost tnou dwell in this desolate region ?” asked 
Fernand. 

44 My cave is hard by,” returned the old man. 44 For 
forty years have I lived in the heart of these mountains, 
descending only into the plains at long intervals, to 
gather the fruits that constitute my foodand then,” 
he added in a tone which, despite the sanctity of his 
appearance, struck cold and ominous to the very heart 
of Wagner,— 44 and then, too, at the risk of becoming the 
prey of the terrible anaconda!” 

44 Thou sayest, holy hermit,” exclaimed Fernand, en- 
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deavouriiig to conquer a feeling of unaccountable aversion winch immediately brought the most remote objects to 
which he had suddenly entertained towards the old a distance of only a few yards, 
man,—“ thou sayest that thy cave is hard by. In the Then what a delicious scene met Fernand’s eyes! 

name of mercy ! I beseech thee to spare me a few fruits He beheld Nisida bathing in the sea—sporting like a 

and a cup of water—for I am sinking with fatigue, mermaid with the wavelets,—plunging into the refresh- 
hunger, and thirst.” ing depths—then Wringing out the water from her long 

“ Follow me, young man,” said the hermit; and he led raven hair,—now swimming, and diving, then wading on 
the way to a cave opening from a narrow fissure in the her feet,—unconscious that a human eye beheld her ! 
rock. At length she came forth from the sea, beauteous as a 

The anchorite’s abode was, as Wagner had expected to Venus rising from the ocean ; and hertoilette commenced 
find it, rude and cheerless. A quantity of dry leaves upon the sand. 

were heaped in one corner—evidently forming the old But scarcely had she decked herself with the flowers 
man’s conch; and in several small hollows made in the which she had gathered early in the morning for the 
walls of the rock, were heaps of fruit—fresh and inviting, purpose, when she started and rose up; and then Wagner 
as if they had only just been gathered. On the ground beheld a man approaching her from the nearest grove, 
stood a large earthen pitcher of water. ‘‘That is Stephano Verrina!” murmured the Demon 

Upon this last object did thirsty Wagner lay his left in his ears, 
hand; but, ere he raised it, he glanced hastily round the Fernand uttered a cry of dismay, and threw down the 
cave in search of a crucifix, in the presence of which he telescope. 

might sign the form of the cross with his right hand. “ You may save her—save her yet!” said the Demon, 

But, to his astonishment, the emblem of Christianity speaking in a tone of unusual haste. “In a few minutes 
was not there; and it now struck him for the first time she will be in his power—he is strong and desperate : be 
that the anchorite wore no beads round his waist. mine—and consent to serve me—and in a moment Nisida 

“Young man, I can divine thy thoughts,” said the shall bo clasped in thy arms—the arms of thee, her 
hermit, hastily: “but drink—eat and ask a blessing deliverer!” 

presently. Thou art famished—pause not to qtttwiuun “No—no! I will save her without thine aid, dread 
my motives—I will ■ ;xplain them fully to thee when thy fiend:” exclaimed Wagner, a prey to the most terrible 
body is refreshed with that pure water and those delicio us excitement. 

fruits.’ ’ T1 1 in, making the feign of the cross, ho rushed forward 

“Water shall not pass my lips, nor fruits assuage the to leap the yawning chasm : his feet touched the opposite 
cravings of hunger, until I know more of thee, old man!” side -but he lost his balance—reeled—and fell back into 
exclaimed Wagner, a terrible suspicion flashing to his the tremendous abyss,—while the Demon, a<*ain baffled, 
mind: and, without another instant’s hesitation or and shrinking in horror from the emblem of Christianity, 
delay, he made the sign of the cross. disappeared with cries of rage and vexation. 

A yell of rage and fury burst from the lips of the false Down—down fell Wagner,—turning over and over in 
anchorite, while his countenance became fearfully dis- the hideous vacancy, and clutching vainly at the stunted 
torted—his eyes glared fiercely—his whole aspect changed shrubs and dead roots which projected from the rugged 
—and in a few moments he stood confessed, in shape— sides of the chasm-. 

attire—and features, the demon who had appeared to In another moment he was swallowed up by the bbiling 
Fernand in the prison of Florence. torrent: but his senses did not leave him—and he felt 

“ Fiend ! what wouldst thou with me ?” exclaimed himself hurried along with the furious speed of the mad 
Wagner, startled and yet subdued by this appearance of waters. 

the Evil Spirit amidst that region of desolation. Thus nearly a minute passed: and then his headlong 

“ Mortal,” said the Demon, in his deepest and most conrse was suddenly arrested by the boughs of a tree, 
sonorous tones*, “ I am here to place happiness—happi- which, having given way at the root, bent over into the 
ness ineffable,-within thy peach. Nay—be not impatient: torrent. 

but listen to me for a lew moments. ’Twas my power He clung to the boughs, as if they*8rfcarms stretched 
that oondooted thy .Ship,' amidst the fury of the storm, out to rescue him;—he raised hjmsfclf frbin amidst the 
which He whbse*nam&l dfUpe not mention raised, to the turbid waters—and hi a feW jflQmfots reached a bank 
shores 1 of "this island my influence which yester- which shelved upwards to the.^jwe ofu dense forest, 

day, as thod wast seated QH the sunny bank, filled thine Precisely on tile oppositiftdy'fnner side there was an 
imagination with tiiose delicious thoughts of Nisida. opening in the rooks j could trace up- 

And it was X-nO who, the wonders of the Mirage, wards a steep* but doubtless formed 

showed thee theM*j^ of the only female inhabitant of by some torrent- the spj^'liFTjpBill^raB now dried up 
this isle. And ‘lHat on#? female, Wagner—that woman amidst the mfrnhtaiu above,—thaVp&tif reaching to the 
who is now as it were wtfmfe thy reach—that lovely being very basis of ,the volcano. . 

whose presence on thieHSJjifid would teach thee to have '■*. Thus, had circumstances permitted him to exercise his 
no regret for the workrf^m which you are separated, patience and i p uiffi irte a longer search ameng the defiles 
and whose eyes would andgladness formed by the ortfpusoid rocks around the conical vol- 

upon everything around^ |ii|| - , who has flSfla he wpOM^MktW discovered a means of safe egress 

already decked herself 1 < daring the desperate leap of 
hands have woven iritif wo,—that t * Sb , even to him, although he bore a 

being is thy Nisida—the charmed life, wec&u&e his limbs might have been broken 

“ Fiend! you mock—yon decefre mflt** cried Fernand, against the rugged sides of the precipice. . , 

wildly hovering between joyous hope and acute fear. Between the opening to the steep path just spoken of, 

“ Did I deceive thee, Wagner, whefll showed thee thy and the shelving bank on which Wagner now stood, there 
Nisida in the power of the corsairs ?”'uafced the Demon, was so narrow a space, that the bent tree stretched com- 
with a smile of bitter, sardonic triumph. “ I tell thee, pletely across the torrent:—thus any one descending 
then, that Nisida is on this island—there, in the very from the mountains by the natural pathway, might cross, 
region into which thou wouldst descend, but to which by means of the tree, to the side which Fernand had 
thou wilt find no avenue save by my aid!” gained. , 

“ Nisida is hero—on this island!” exclaimed Fernand “ This, then, must have been the route by which tne 
in an ecstacy of joy. villain Stephano emerged from the mountains, he saul 

“ Xe. 3 —and Stephano, the bandit, likewise I” added the to himself:—and the fiend deceived me when he declared 
Demon. “ It was his doubtlet which you found—it was that I could not reach the plains below without ms aid. 
he who slaked liis thirst with the juice of the fruits which Such were his reflections as he hurried up the shelving 
I, then invisible, beheld thee contemplate with atten- bank; and when he reached the summit his glance, em- 
tion.” braced a scene already described to the reader. .; ., 

“ Stephano here also!” cried Wagner, “Oh! Nisida For, flying on wildly towards the forest, was his'beau- 
—to thy rescue !” teous Nisida, scattering flowers in her whirlwind pro- 

Aud he bounded forth from the cave, and was rushing gress,—those flowers that had ere now decked her hair, 
madly down one of the tortuous defiles leading towards her neck, and her waist. ^ 

the chasm, when the voice of the Demon suddenly caused At some distance behind her was the bandit Stephano : 
him to stop short. —with sword in hand he still maintained the chase, 

“ Fool!—insensate mortal!” said the fiend, with a though breathless and ready to sink from exhaustion, 
derisive laugh. “How canst thou escape from these Not an instant did Wagner tarry upon the top of that 
mountains ? But tarry a moment—and behold thy bank which he had reached: but darting towards Nisida, 
Nisida,—behold also her persecutor!” who was now scarce fifty yards from him, he gave vent 

Thus speaking, he handed Wagner a magic telescope, to an ejaculation of joy. 
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She saw him—she beheld him: and her speed was 
checked in an instant with the overpowering emotions 
of wonder and delight. 

Then, as he hurried along the verge of the forest to 
encounter her—to fold her in his fond embrace—to 
protect her,—she once more sprang forward with out¬ 
stretched arms, to fly into his, which were open to re¬ 
ceive her. 

But at that instant there was a horrible rustling 
amidst the foliage of the huge trees beneath which she 
was hastening on; a monstrous snake darted down with 
gushing sound, and in anothor moment the beauteous 
form of Nisida was encircled by its hideous folds. 

Then fled that wondrous self-command which for long 
years she had exercised with such amazing success:— 
then vanished from her mind all the strong motives 
which had induced her to undertake so terrible a mar¬ 
tyrdom as that of simulating the loss of two faculties 
most dear and most valuable to all human beings ;— 
and, with a ory of ineffable anguish, she exclaimed, 
‘ ‘ Fernand! save me—save me /” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

NISI DA AND W A-Q NEE. 

Oh! with what astonishment and joy would Wagner 
have welcomed the sound of that voice so long hushed, 
and now so musical even in its rending agony,—had 
not such an appalling incident broken the spell that for 
years had sealed the lips of his beloved! 

But he had no time for thought—there was not a mo¬ 
ment for reflection:—Nisida lay senseless on the ground, 
with the monster coiled around,—its long body hanging 
down from the bough to which it was suspended by the 
tail. 

Simultaneously with the cry of anguish that had come 
from the lips of Nisida, exclamations of horror burst 
alike from Wagner and Stephano. 

The latter stood transfixed as it were for a few mo¬ 
ments—his eyes glaring wildly on the dreadful spectacle 
before him; then, yielding to the invincible terror which 
had seized upon him, he hurled away the sword—know¬ 
ing not what he did in the excitement of his mind— 
and fled! • 

But the gleaming of the naked weapon in the sun¬ 
beams met Wagner’s eyes, as it fell; and darting towards 
it, he grasped it with a firm hand—resolving also to use 
it with a stout heart. 

Then he advanced towards the snake, which was com¬ 
paratively quiescent—that portion of its long body which 
hung between the tr6e and the first coil that it had made 
round the beauteous form of Nisida, alono moving; and 
this motion was a waving kind of oscillation, like that 
of a bell-rope which a person holds by the end and swings 
gently. 

But from the midst of the coils, the hideous head of 
the monster stood out—its eye3 gleaming malignantly 
upon Warner, a3 he approached. 

Suddenly the reptile—doubtless alarmed by the flash¬ 
ing of the bright sword—disengaged itself like lightning 
from the awful embrace in Which it had retained the 
Lady Nisida, and sprang furiously towards Fernand. 

But the blow that he aimed at its head was unerring 
and heavy: its skull was cloven in two—and it fell on 
the long grass, where it writhed in horrible convulsions 
for some moments—although its life wa3 gone. 

Words cannot be found to describe the delirium of joy 
which Wagner felt, when, thus having slain the terriblo 
anaconda, he placed his hand on Nisida’s heart and felt 
that it beat—though languidly. 

He lifted her from the ground—he carried her in his 
arms to the bank of the limpid stream—and he sprinkled 
water upon her pale cheeks. 

Slowly did she recover; and when her large black eyes 
at lengthopened, she uttered a fearful shriek, and closed 
them again—for with returning life, the reminiscence of 
the awful embrace of the serpent came back also. 

But Wagner murmured words of sweet assurance and 
consolation—of love and joy in her ears; and she felt 
that it was no dream, but that she was really saved! 

Then winding her arms round Fernand’s neck, she em¬ 
braced him in speechless and still almost senseless trance j 
for the idea of such a happy deliverance was almost 
overpowering—amounting to an agony which a mortal 
creature could scarcely endure. 

“Oh, Nisida,” at length exclaimed Wagner, “was it a 
delusion produced by the horrors of that scene ?—or did 
thy voice really greet mine ears ere now ?” 


There was a minute’s profound silence—during which 
as they sat upon the bank of the stream, locked in a fond 
embrace, their eyes were fixed with fascinating gaze upon 
each other,—as if they could not contemplate each other 
too long,—he in his tenderness, and she m her passion. 

“Yes, Fernand,” said Nisida, breaking that deep 
silence at last, and speaking in a voice so mellifluously 
clear—so soft, so silvery, and so penetrating in its tone, 
that it realized all the fond ideas which her lover had 
Conceived of what its nature would bo if it ever were re¬ 
stored,—“ yes, Fernand,'dearest Fernand,” she repeated, 
“ you did indeed hear my voice—and to you never again 
Shall 1 be mute!” 

Wagner could not allow her time to say more;—he 
was almost wild with rapture! His Nisida was restored 
to him,—and no longer Nisida the Deaf and Dumb,—but 
Nisida who could hear the fond language which he ad¬ 
dressed to her, and who could respond in the sweetest— 
most belting and delicious tones that ever came from 
woman’s lips. 

For a long time their hearts were too full, alike for 
total silence or connected conversation; and, while the 
world from which thoy were cut off was entirely for¬ 
gotten, they gathered so much happiness from the few 
words which they did exchange, and from the tender em¬ 
braces in which they indulged, and from all that they 
read in each other’s eyes, that the emotions which they 
experienced might have furnished sensations for a long 
life! 

At length—she scarcely knew how the subject began, 
although it might naturally .have arisen of its own spon¬ 
taneous suggestion,—Nisida found herself speaking of 
the long period of deception which she had maintained 
relative to her powers of speech and hearing. 

“ Thou lovest me well, dearest Fernand, she said, in 
her musical Italian tones; “ and thou wonldst not create 
a pang in my heart ? Then never-never seek to learn 
wherefore, when at the still tender age of fifteen I re¬ 
solved upon consummating so dreadful a sacrifice as to 
affect deafness and dumbness. The circumstances were 
indeed solemnly grave and strangely important, which 
demanded so awful a martyrdom. But well did I weigh 
all the misery and all the peril that such a self-devotion 
was sure to entail upon me. I knew that I must exercise 
the most stem—the most remorseless—the most in- 
flexible despotism over my emotions,—that I must crush 
a3 it were the very feelings of my soul,—that I must 
also observe a caution so unwearied and so constantly 
wakeful, that it would amount to a sensitiveness the 
most painful,—and that I must prepare myself to hear 
the merry jest without daring to smile, or the exciting 
narrative of the world’s stirring events without suffering 
my countenance to vary a hue! Oh! I calculated—I 
weighed all this: and yet I was not appalled br the im¬ 
mensity of the task! I knew the powers of my own 
mind; and I did not deceive myself as to their extent. 
But ah! how fearful was it at first to hear the sounds of 
human voices#aud yet dare not respond to them ; how 
maddening at times was it to listen to conversation in 
which I longed to join, and yet be compelled to sit like a 
passionless statue I But mine was a wUl of iron strength 
—a resolution of indomitable power! Even when alone 
—when I knew that I should not be overheard—I never 
essayed the powers of my voice—I never murmured a 
single syllable to myself, so fearful was I lest the slightest 
use of the glorious gift of speech might render me weak 
in my purpose. And strange as it may seem to you, 
dearest Fernand, not even on this island did I yield to 
the temptation of suddenly breaking that long—that 
awful silence which I had imposed upon myself; no—not 
even in the midst of these solitudes did I abandon 
myself to the temptation of removing the seal from 
my lips, and raising my voice to heaven in answer to 
the sweet notes of the birds, or the melody of the rippling 
stream, or the murmurs of the sea. And, until this day, 
one human being only, save myself, was acquainted with 
that mighty secret for ten long years: and that 
man was the generous-hearted—the noble-minded Dj\ 
Duras. He it was who aided me in my project of simu¬ 
lating the forlorn condition of the Deaf and Dumb:—he 
it was who bribed the turnkeys to admit me unques¬ 
tioned to your cell in the prison of the ducal palaoe. And 
for years, perhaps, should I have retained my wondrous 
secret, even from you, dearest Fernand; for through 
dangers of many kinds—in circumstances of the most 
trying nature—have I continued firm in my purpose,— 
abjuring the faculty of speech even when it would have 
saved me from much cruel embarrassment or from actual 
peril. Thus, when the villain Stephano Verrina bore me 
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awa 7 by force from my native city, I maintained the 
seal upon my lips—trusting to circumstances to enable 
me to escape from his power without being compelled 
to betray a secret of such infinite value and importance 
to myself. But when I found that I was so narrowly 
watched at Leghorn that flight was impossible, I seriously 
debated in my own mind the necessity of raising an alarm 
in the house where I was kept a prisoner for two whole 
days: and then I reflected that I Was in the power of a 
desperate bandit and his two devoted adherents, who 
were capable of any atrocity to forward their designs or 
prevent exposure. Lastly, when I was conveyed m the 
dead of the night on board the corsair-ship, the streets 
were deserted, and the pirates with whom Stephano was 
leagued thronged the port, I therefore resigned myself 
to my fate—trusting still to circumstances, and retaining 
my secret. But that incident of to-day—Oh l it was 
enough to crush energies ten thousand times more power¬ 
ful than mine: it was of so horrifying a nature as to be 
sufficient to loose the bands which confine the tongue 
of one really dumb.’* 

And a strong shudder convulsed the entire form of 
Nisi da, as she thus, by her own words, recalled so forcibly 
to mind that terrific event which had broken a spell of 
ten long years* duration. 

Fernand pressed her to his bosom, exclaiming, “ Oh 1 
beloved Nisida, how beautiful dost thou appear to me! 
how soft and charming is that dear voice of thine 1 Let 
ns not think of the past—at least not now;—for I also 
have explanations to give thee,” he added, slowly and 
mournfully: then, in a different and again joyous tone, 
he said, “ Let us be happy in the conviction that we are 
restored to eaoh other—-let this be a holiday—nay, more,” 
he added, sinking his voice almost to a whisper;—“ let it 
be the day on which we join our hands together in the 
sight of heaven. No priest will bless our uuion, Nisida; 
but we will plight our vows: and God will accord us His 
blessing!” 

The lady hid her blushing—glowing countenance on 
his breast, and murmured in a voice melodious as the 
music of the stream by which they sat, “ Fernand, I am 
thine—thine for ever !’* j 

“ And I am thine, my beauteous Nisida—thine for 
ever, as thou art mine 1” exclaimed Wagner, lifting her 
head and gazing on her lovely blushing face as on a vision 
from heaven. 

“No! she is mine!” thundered the voice of the for¬ 
gotten Stephano; and in a moment the bandit flung him¬ 
self upon Wagner, whom he endeavoured to hurl into 
the crystal but deep river. 

Fernand, however, caught the arm of the brigand, and 
dragged him along with him into the water, while a 
terrific scream burst from the lips of Nisida. 

Then furious was the struggle that commenced in the 
depths of the stream: but Stephano lay beneath Wagner, 
who held him down on the pebbly bottom. In another 
moment Nisida herself plunged into the river, with the 
wild hope of aiding her lover to conquer his foe, or to 
rescue him from the grasp which the bandit maintained 
npon him with the tenacity than was strengthened, rather 
than impaired, by the agony of suffocation. 

But she rose again to the surface in an instant, by the 
indomitable influence of that instinct for self-preserva¬ 
tion which no human being, when immersed in the deep 
water, can resist, if the art of swimming have been at¬ 
tained. 

Again she dived to succour her lover: but her aid— 
even if she could have afforded any—was no longer 
necessary; for Fernand rose from the crystal depths, 
and bore his Nisida to the bank, while the oorpse of the 
drcwned bandit was carried away by the current. 

Wagner and Nisida were now the sole human inha¬ 
bitants of that isle—the King and Queen of the loveliest 
clime on which the sun shone. • 

Towards the sea-shore they repaired, hand in hand; 
and, having partaken of the fruits which they gathered 
in their way, they set to work to form a hut with the 
plonks, cordage, and canvas of the wreck. It will.be 
remembered that Nisida had saved the carpenter’s tools; 
and thus the task became a comparatively easy one. 

By the time the sun went down, a tenement was 
formed—rude, it is true; but still perfect enough to 
harbour them iu a clime where the nights were warm, 
and where the dews prevailed only in the verdant parts 
of the isle. 

Then with what ioyous feelings did Nisida deck the 
walls of the hut with a tapestry of flowers, and prepare j 
the bridal-couch with materials which she had saved I 
from the wreck! 


Softly and sweetly shone the moon that night; and as 
its silver rays penetrated through the crevices of the 
little cottage so hastily and so rudely formed, they 
played kissingly upon the countenances of the happy 
pair who had wedded each other in the sight of heaven. 


CHAPTER XLIV; 

ALESSANDRO FRANCATELLI. 

In order that the reader should fully understand the 
stirring incidents which yet remain to be told, it is 
necessary for us to explain certain particulars connected 
with Alessandro Francatelli—the brother of the beautiful 
Flora. 

It will be reoollected that this young man accompanied 
the Florentine Envoy to Constantinople, in the honour¬ 
able capacity of Secretary, some few years previously to 
the commencement of our tale. 

Alessandro was strikingly handsome,—tall, well- 
formed, and of great physioal strength. His manners 
were pleasing—his conversation agreeable to a degree. 
Indeed, he had profited so well by the lessons of the 
excellent-hearted Father Marco, that his mind was well 
stored with intellectual wealth. He was moreover a 
finished musician, and played the violin—at that period 
a rare accomplishment—to perfection. In addition to all 
these qualifications, he was a skilful versifier, and com¬ 
posed the most beautiful extemporaneous poetry ap¬ 
parently without an effort. 

But his disposition was by no means light or devoted 
to pursuits which worldly-minded persons would consider 
frivolous. For he himself was worldly-minded—keen— 
shrewd—far-seeing—and ambitious. He deplored the 
ruin which had overtaken his family—ana longed— 
ardently longed to rebuild its fortunes, adding thereto 
the laurels of glory and the honours of rank. 

The situation which he enjoyed in the establishment 
of the Florentine Envoy appeared to him the stepping- 
stone to the attainment of these objects; but the Em¬ 
bassy had not been long settled in Constantinople, when 
Alessandro found that his master was one who, being 
ignorant himself, was jealous of the talents displayed by 
others. Great interest had alone procured the Envoy 
the post which he held as Negotiator Plenipotentiary 
with the Ottoman Porte on behalf of the Republic of 
Florence; and the Turkish Reis-Effendi, or Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, soon perceived that the Christian Am¬ 
bassador was quite incompetent to enter into the 
intricacies of treaties and the complex machinery of 
diplomacy. 

But suddenly the official notes which the Envoy ad¬ 
dressed to the Effendi began to exhibit a sagacity and an 
evidence of far-sighted policy which contrasted strongly 
with the imbecility which had previously characterized 
those communications. It was at that period a part of 
the policy of the Ottoman Porte to maintain spies in the 
household of all the foreign ambassadors residing in Con¬ 
stantinople ; and through this agency the Reis-Effendi 
discovered that the Florentine Envoy had condescended 
to avail himself of the brilliant talents of his Secretary, 
Alessandro Francatelli, to infuse spirit into his official 
notes. 

The Reis-Effendi was himself a shrewd and sagacious 
man; and he recognised in the abilities evidenced by the 
youthful Secretary, those elements which, if properlv 
developed, would form a great politician. The Turkish 
Minister accordingly resolved to leave no stone unturned 
in order to entice so promising an individual into the 
service of the Saltan. 

To accomplish this object, indirect means were at first 
attempted; and the seoret agents of the Minister sounded 
Alessandro upon the subject. He listened to them at 
first in silence—but not unwillingly. They grew bolder 
and their speech became more open. He encouraged 
them to lay bare their aims; and they hinted to him how 
glorious a career might be opened to him were he to 
enter the service of the high and mighty Sultan, Solymau 
the Magnificent, who then sat upon the proud throne of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

The more attentively Alessandro listened, the less re¬ 
served became those who wero instructed to undermine 
his fidelity towards his master, the Florentine Envoy. 
They represented to him how Christians, who had abjured 
their creed and embraced the Moslem faith, had risen to 
the highest offices—even to the post of Grand Yizier, or 
Prime Minister of the empire. 

Alessandro was completely master of his emotions: he 
had not studied for some years in the school of diplomacy 
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without learning how to render the expression of his 
countenance such as at any moment to belie the real 
state of his feelings. He aid not suffer the spies and 
agents of the Reis-Effendi to perceive how deep an im¬ 
pression their words had made upon him: but he said 
and looked enough to oonvince them that the topics of 
their discourse would receive the most serious considera¬ 
tion at his hands. His mind was however already made 
up to accept the overtures thus made to him ; but he 
affected to hesitate—for he saw that his services were 
ardently longed for, and he resolved to drive as advan¬ 
tageous a bargain as possible. 


flashed through the two holes which were formed in the 
veil so as to permit the enjoyment of the faculty of sight, 
were gloriously brilliant, yet black as jet. Once, too, 
when the lady raised her delicate white hand, sparkling 
with jewels, to arrange the folds of that hated veil, Ales¬ 
sandro caught a rapid—evanesoent glimpse of a neck as 
white as snow. 

The little procession stopped at the door of a mer¬ 
chant’s shop in the bazaar; the slaves assisted the lady 
to dismount, and she entered the warehouse followed by 
her dependants, the mule being left in charge of one of 
the numerous porters who thronged in the besestein 


AND HE BOUNDED TOWARDS HER WITH OUTSTRETCHED ARMS.” (See p. TA) 


At length an incident occurred which hastened his 
decision. 

He was one afternoon lounging through the principal 
bezestein, or bazaar, when he was struck by the elegant 
form, imposing air, and rich apparel of a lady who rode 
slowly along upon a mule, attended by four female 
slaves on foot. The outlines of her figure shaped the 
most admirable symmetry he had ever behela; and 
though her countenance was concealed by a thick veil, in 
accordance with the custom of the East, yet he seemed 
to have been impressed with an instinctive conviction 
that the face beneath that invidious covering was emi¬ 
nently beautiful. Moreover, the eyes whose glances 


Alessandro lingered near the door; and he beheld the 
merchant displaying various pieces of rich brocade before 
the eyes of the lady, who, however, scrupulously retained 
the dense veil over her countenance. Having made her 
purchases, which were taken charge of by one of the 
slaves, the lady came forth again; and Alessandro, for¬ 
getting that his lingering near now amounted almost to 
an act of rudeness, was chained to the spot—lost in ad¬ 
miration of her elegant gesture, her graceful yet dignified 
carriage, and exquisite contours of her perfect shape. 
Her feet and ankles, appearing beneath the full trousers, 
that were gathered in just at the commencement of the 
swell of the leg, were small and beautifully shaped; and 
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so light was her tread, that she scarcely seemed to touch 
the ground upon which she walked. 

As the lady issued from the door of the merchant’s 
shop, she cast a rapid but inquiring look towards Ales¬ 
sandro, though whether in anger or curiosity he was 
unable to determine; for the eyes only could he see—and 
it was impossible for him to read the meaning of the 
glances they sent forth, when unassisted by a view of the 
general expression worn by her countenance at the same 
time. 

Accident however favoured him far more than he could 
have possibly anticipated. At the very moment when 
the lady’s head was turned towards him, she tripped 
over the cordage of a bale of goods that had shortly 
before been opened beneath the painted awning over the 
front of the shop,—and she would have fallen had not 
Alessandro sprung forward and caught her in his arms. 

She uttered a faint scream—for her veil had shifted 
aside from its proper position ; and her countenance was 
thus revealed to a man—and that man evidently a 
Christian. 

Instantly recovering her self-possession, she readjusted 
her veil—gave a gentle but graceful inclination of the 
head towards Alessandro—mounted her mule by the 
assistance of the slaves—and rode away at a somewhat 
hasty pace. 

Alessandro stood Grazing after her until she turned the 
angle of the nearest street; and it struck him that her 
glance was for an instant cast. pidly back towards him, 
ere she disappeared from his view. 

And no wonder that he stood thus rooted to the spot, 
following her with his eyes;—for the countenance which 
accident had revealed to him was already impressed 
upon his heart. It was one of those lovely Georgian 
faces, oval in shape, and with a complexion formed of 
milk and roses, which have at ail times been prized in 
the East as the very perfection of female beauty,—a face, 
which, without intellectual expression*, possesses an in¬ 
effable witchery and all the charms calculated to fascinate 
the beholder. The eyes were black as jet—the hair of a 
dark auburn, and luxuriantly rich in its massive beauty : 
the lips were of bright vermilion—and between them 
were two rows of pearl, small and even. The forehead 
was high and broad, and white as marble, with the 
delicate blue veins visible through the transparent com¬ 
plexion. > 

Alessandro was ravished a* he reflected eh the won¬ 
drous beauty thus for a* momaittt revealed to him; but 
his raptures speedily changed to ipprittve grief when he 
thought how improbable it was thiflfair creature 

would ever cross his path agfin. 

He entered the warehouse,* made a small purchase, and 
inquired casually of the Turkish merchant if ho knew 
who the lady was. The reply was in the negative; but 
the merchant informed Alessandro that he had no doubt 
the ladjr was of some rank, from the profound respect 
with which her slaves treated her, and from the readiness 
with whioh she paid the prices demanded of her for the 
goods she had purchased, Turkish ladies generally being 
notorious for their disposition to drive a hard bargain 
with traders. 

Alessandro returned to the suburb of Pera, in which 
the mansion of the Florentine Embassy was situate,—his 
mind full of the beautiful oreature whose countenance 
he had seen for a moment, and whose soft form he had 
also for a moment—a single moment, held in his 
arms. He could not apply himself to the duties of his 
office, but feigned indisposition and retired to the privacy 
of his own apartment. And never did that chamber seem 
so lonely—so cold—so cheerless. He could not sit down 
—and he grew only the more restless by pacing back¬ 
wards and forwards. His entire disposition appeared to 
have become suddenly changed : he felt that the world 
now contained something the possession of which was 
positively necessary to his happiness. One sole idea 
absorbed all his thoughts : the most lovely countenance 
which in his estimation he had ever seen, was so indelibly 
reflected in the mirror of his mind, that his imagination 
could contemplate naught besides. 

He knew not that whenever he went abroad he was 
watched by one of the spies of the Reis-Effendi; and he 
was therefore surprised when, on the following day, that 
secret agent of the Minister whispered in his ear, 
“Christian, thou lovest!—and it depends on thyself 
whether thou wilt be loved in return !’* 

Alessandro was stupefied at these .words. His secret 
was known—or at least suspected. He questioned the 
individual who had thus addressed him; and he found 
that the incident of the preceding day was indeed more 


than suspected—it was known. He besought to know 
who the lady was; but the spy would not, or could not 
satisfy him. He however promised that he would en¬ 
deavour to ascertain a point in which Alessand ro appeared 
to be so deeply interested. 

The intriguing spirit of Turkish dependants is 
notorious: the reader will not therefore bo surprised 
when we state that in a few days the spy made his 
appearance in Alessandro’s presence with a countenance 
denoting joyous tidings. The young Italian "was impatient 
to learn the result of the agent’s inquiries. 

“ I know not who the lady is,” was the reply; “ but 
this much I have to impart to you, signor,—that she did 
not behold you the other day with indifference—that she 
is grateful for the attention which you displayed in 
offering your aid to save her from perhaps a serious 
accident—and that she will grant yon a few moments’ 
interview this evening, provided yon assent to certain 
conditions to be imposed upon you, respecting the pre¬ 
liminary arrangements for your meeting.’' 

“Name them! name them!” exclaimed Alessandro, 
with wild joy, and almost doubting whether he were not 
in the midst of a delicious dream. 

“ That you consent to be blindfolded while being con¬ 
ducted into her presence,—that yon maintain the most 
profound silence while with those who will guide yon to 
her abode,—and that you return from the interview 
nnder the same circumstances of precaution.’’ 

“ I should be unworthy the interest which she deigns 
to manifest in my behalf, were I to refuse compliance 
with those terms,” answered Alessandro. 

“ An hour after sunset,” saidAhe spv, “you will meet 
meat the gate of the Mosque of>8eiimya—and with 
these words he hurried away, leaving the young Floren¬ 
tine in a state of excited, hope, amounting almost to a 
delirium of joy. 

Alessandro was well aware that adventures, such as 
the one in which he found suddenly involved, 

were by no means uncomm< >u in the East, and that ladies 
of the most unimpeachable virtue as well as of the highest 
rank, frequently accorded interviews of this private 
nature to those men who were fo 1 innate enough to 
merit their attention,—sucli visits being the first step 
towards matrimonial connexions. But then he re¬ 
membered that he was a Christian, and the fair object of 
his devotion was most probably of the Moslem faith. 
What, then, would be the result? Was some wealthy 
lady of high rank about to abandon her oreed for his 
sake ? or would the sacrifice of his faith be required as 
the only condition on which his complete happiness 
might be achieved ? 

He anew not—he cared but little; it was sufficient for 
him that he was to meet the charming being whose image 
had never once quitted his mind, from the first moment 
that he had seen her in the bezestein! 

Even before the appointed hour, was Alessandro pacing 
the square in front of the splendid temple which the 
Sultan Selim, the conqueror of Egypt, had erected, and 
which bore his imperial name. At length the agent, for 
whom he waited, made his appearance. This man, 
though actually a Turkish dependant in the service of 
the Florentine Envoy, was, as before stated, neither 
more nor less than one of the numerous spies placed by 
the Reis-Effendi about the person of that ambassador. 
Alessandro was aware of this, in consequence of tho 
offers and representations that had been made to him 
through the means of this agent; and though the youth 
suspected ths t the man knew more concerning the 
beauteous idol of his heart than lie had chosen to admit, 
yet he had seen enough to convince him of the inutility 
of questioning him on that head. 

It was therefore in silence that Alessandro followed 
his guide through several bye-streets, down to the 
margin of the waters of the Golden Horn. There a boat, 
in which two rowers and a female slave were seated, was 
waiting. 

“ Here must you be blindfolded,” said the spy. 

For a few moments Alessandro hesitated—in regret 
that he had gone so far with this advonture. He had heard 
fearful tales of dark deeds committed on the waters of 
the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn; and he himself, 
when roving during his leisuro hours along the verdant 
banks of those watei-s, had seen the livid corse float by 
—with the tale-telling bow-string fastened round the 
neck. 

The spy seemed to divine his thoughts. 

“ You hesitate, signor,” he said: “ then let ns retraci 
our way. But remember,” he added in a low tone, 
“ that were treachery intended, it would he as easy to 
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perform the deed where you now stand, as on the bosom 
of that star-lit gulf.** 

Alessandro hesitated no longer, but suffered himself 
to be completely hooded in a cap which the spy drew over 
his countenance. He was then conducted into the boat 
and guided to a seat next to the female slave. The spy 
leapt upon the strand—the boatmen plied their oars—and 
the skiif shot away from the bank, no one uttering a 
word. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

THE LADY OP CONSTANTINOPLE. 

For upwards of half-an-hour did the boat skim the sur. 
face or the Golden Horn, the dip of the oars in the water 
and the rippling around the sharp prow alone breaking 
the solemn silence of the night. 

At length the skiff stopped; and the female slave took 
Alessandro's hand} whispering in a low tone, “I will 
serve as thy guide, Christian; but speak not till thou 
hast permission/* 

She then led him from the boat, up a flight of steps, 
and through a garden—for he occasionally came in con¬ 
tact with the outstretching branches of shrubs, and 
there was moreover a delicious odour of flowers, as he 
proceeded in the total darkness of his blindfolding. 

At the expiration of ten minutes, the guide stopped ; 
and Alessandro heard a key turn in a lock. 

“Enter there," said the slave, pushing him gently 
forward, and speaking in a low tone. “ Take off the 
cap—attire yourself in the raiment you will find ready 
provided—and then pass fearlessly through the door at 
the farther end of the room. You will meet me again in 
the hall which you will thus reach/* 

And, without waiting for a reply, the slave closed and 
locked the door through which Alessandro had just 
passed. 

Hastily did he remove the cap, which had indeed 
almost suffocated him; and he now found himself in a 
small apartment, elegantly furnished in the most 
luxurious oriental fashion, and brilliantly lighted. A 
table, spread with confectionery, cates, fruits, sherbet, 
and even wines,—though the fermented juice of the 
grape be expressly forbidden by the laws of the Prophet 
Mohammed,—occupied the centre of the room. Around 
the walls were the continuous sofas, or ottomans, so 
conducive to the enjoyment of a voluptuous indolence; 
the floor was spread with a carpet so thick that the feet} 
sank into the silky texture, as into newly fallen snow; 
and whichever way he turned, Alessandro beheld lus 
form reflected in vast mirrors set in magnificent frames. 
There were no windows on any side of this apartment; 
but there was a cupola, fitted with stained glass, on the 
roof; and Alessandro judged that he was in one of those 
voluptuous Kiosks usually found in the gardens of 
wealthy Turks. 

Precisely as the slave had informed him, he found an 
elegant suit of Moslem garments set out on the sofa for 
his use; and he hastened to exchange his Italian cos¬ 
tume for the oriental raiment. As he thu3 attired him¬ 
self, it was necessary to contemplate himself in the 
mirror facing him, so as properly to adjust clothes to 
which he was totally unaccustomed; and it struck him 
that the garb of the infidel became him better than that 
of the Christian. 

He did not, however, waste time in the details of his 
strange toilette; but as soon as it was completed, opened 
the door at the farther end of the room, in pursuance of 
the instructions he had received. 

Alessandro now found himself in a large marble hall, 
from which several flights of stairs led to the apartments 
above. The place was refulgent with the light of 
numerous chandeliers, the glare, of which was enhanced 
by the vast mirrors attached to the walls and the crystal 
pillars that supported the roof. 

Not a human being met Alessandro’s eyes; and he 
began to fear either that he had mistaken the directions 
he had received, or that some treachery was intended, 
when a door opened, and the female slave, w'rapped in 
her veil, made her appearance. 

Placing her forefinger upon that part of the veil which 
covered her lips, to enjoin silence, she led the way up the 
nearest staircase, Alessandro following her with a heart 
beating audibly. They reached a door at which a ne^ro 
slave was stationed. 

“The Hakim,’’* said Alessandro’s guide, laconically 
* The Physician. 


addressing herself to the negro, who bowed in silence 
and threw open the door. 

The female slave conducted the pretended physician 
into a small but elegantly furnished ante-room, in which 
there were several other dependants of her own sex. 

A door at the farther end was opened—Alessandro 
passed through into another, larger, and still more 
magnificently appoiutod room,—the door closed behind 
him, and he found himself alone with the idol of his 
adoration. 

Half-seated—half-lying npon cushions of scarlet bro¬ 
cade, the glossy bright hue of which was mellowed by 
the muslin spread over it, appeared the beauteous 
creature whose image was so faithfully delineated in his 
memory. She was attired in the graceful and becoming 
dualma—a purple vest which set close to her form with 
a species of elasticity shaped itself so as to develop every 
contour. But, in accordance with the custom of the 
clime and age the dualma was open at the bosom, sloping 
from each lovely white shoulder to the waist, where the 
two folds joining, formed an angle at which the purple 
vest was fastened by a diamond worth a monarch's ran¬ 
som. The sleeves were wide, but short—scarcely reach¬ 
ing to the elbow, and leaving all the lower part of the 
snowy arms completely bare. Her ample trousers were 
of purple r.ilk, oovered with the finest muslin, and drawn 
in tight a little above the ankles, which were naked. On 
her foet she wore crimson slippers cut very low, and each 
ornamented with a diamond. Round her person, below 
the waist, she wore a magnificent shawl, rolled up as it 
were negligently so as to form a girdle or zone, and 
fastened in fremt with two large tassels of pearls. 
Diamond bracelets adorned her fair arms ; and her head, 
dress consisted of a turban, or shawl of light but rich 
material, fastened with golden bodkins, the head of each 
being a pearl of the best water. Beneath this turban 
her rich auburn hair, glowing like gold in the light of 
the perfumed lamps, and amidst the blaze of diamonds 
which adorned her, was parted in massive bands, sweep¬ 
ing gracefully over her temples and gathered behind the 
ears, then falling in all the luxuriance of its rich cluster¬ 
ing folds over the cushion whereon she reclined. 

Her finger-nails were slightly tinged with hennah—tlio 
rosy hue the more effectually setting off the lily white¬ 
ness of her delicate hand and full, round arm. But no 
need had she to die the lashes of her eyes with the 
famous kohol so much used by oriental ladies: for those 
lashes were by nature formed of the deepest jet—a some¬ 
what unusual, but beauteous contrast with the colour of 
her hair. 

The cheeks of the lovely creature were slightly flushed 
—or it might have been a reflection of the scarlet brocade 
of the cushion on which, as wo have said, she was half- 
seated, half-lying, when Alessandro appeared in her 
presence. 

For a few moments the young Italian was so dazzled 
by her beauty—so bewildered by the appearance of that 
lady whose riohness of attire seemed to denote the rank 
of Sultana, that he remained rooted to the spot, uncer¬ 
tain whether to advance—to retire—or to fall upon his 
knees before her. 

But in an encouraging tone, and in a voice musical as 
a silver bell, the lady said, “Approach, Christian!’’ — 

| and she pointed to a low ottoman within a few paces of 
the sofa which she herself occupied. 

Alessandro now recovered his presence of mind; and 
no longer embarrassed and awkward, but with graceful 
ease and yet profound respect, he took the seat in¬ 
dicated. 

“Beauteous lady,” he said, “how can I ever demon¬ 
strate the gratitude—the illimitable boundless gratitude 
which fills my heart, for the ioy—the truly elysian 
delight afforded me by this meeting*jp’’ 

“ You speak our language well, Christian," observed 
the lady, smiling faintly at the compliment conveyed by 
the words of Alessandro, but evading a direct reply. 

“ I have for some years past beeii in the service of the 
Florentine Envoy, lady,’’ was the answer; “ and the 
position which I occupy at the Palace of the Embassy 
has led me to study the beauteous language of this 
clime, and to master its difficulties. But never—never 
did that language sound so soft and musical upon my 
ears as now when flowing from those sweet lips of 
thine/’ 

“ The Moslem maiden dares not listen to the flatter^ 
of the Infidel,’’ said the beauteous stranger, in a serious 
but not severe tone. “Listen to me, Christian, with 
attention—for our meeting must not be prolonged many 
minuted. To say that I beheld thee with indifference 
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when we first encountered each other in the bazaar, were 
to utter a falsehood, which 1 scorn: to admit that 1 can 
love thee—and love thee well,” she added, her voice 
slightly trembling, “is an avowal which I do not blush 
to make. But never can the Moslem maiden bestow her 
hand on the Infidel. If thou lovest me—if thou wouldst 
prove thyself worthy of that affection which my heart is 
inclined to bestow upon thee, thou wilt renounce the 
creed of thy forefathers, and embrace the Mussulman 
faith. Nor is this all that I require of thee, or that thou 
must achieve to win me. Become a True Believer—ac¬ 
knowledge that Allah is God and Mohammed is his 
Prophet—and a bright and glorious destiny will await 
thee. For, though thou wilt depart hence without learn¬ 
ing my name—nor who I may be—nor the place to whioh 
you have been brought to meet me, though we shall 
behold each other no more until thou hast rendered thy¬ 
self worthy of my hand, yet shall I ever be mindful of 
thee, my loved one 1 An unseen—an unknown influence 
will attend thee: thy slightest wishes will be anticipated 
and fulfilled in a manner for which thou wilt vainly seek 
to account,—and, as thou provest thy talents or thy 
valour, so will promotion open its doors to thee with 
such rapidity that thou wilt strain every nerve to rise to 
the highest offices in the State,—for then only mayst 
thou hope to receive my hand, and behold the elucida¬ 
tion of the mystery which up to that date will envelope 
thy destinies.” 

While the lady was thus speaking, a fearful struggle 
took place in the breast of Alessandro,—for the renuncia¬ 
tion of his creed—a creed in which he must ever in his 
heart continue to believe, though ostensibly he might 
abjure it—such renunciation was an appalling step to 
contemplate. Then to his mind also came the images of 
those whom he loved, and who were far away in Italy— 
his aunt who had been so kind to him, his sister whom 
he knew to be so proud of him, and Father Marco, who 
manifested such deep interest in his behalf. But on his 
ears continued to flow the honied words and the musical 
tones of the charming temptress; and, as she gradually 
developed to his imagination the glorious destinies upon 
which ne might enter, offering herself as the eventual 
prize to be gained by a career certain to be pushed on 
successfully through the medium of a powerful though 
mysterious influence,—Florence, relatives, and friends 
became as secondary considerations in his mind—and by 
the time the lady brought her long address to a conclu¬ 
sion—that address which had grown more impassioned 
and tender as she proceeded—Alessandro threw himself 
at her feet, exclaiming, “ Lovely houri that thou art— 
beauteous as'the maidens that dwell in the Paradise of 
thy Prophet—I am thine, I am thine!” 

The lady extended her right hand, which he took and 
pressed in rapture to his lips. 

But, the next moment, she rose lightly to her feet, and 
assuming a demeanour befitting a royal Sultana, said in 
a sweet though impressive tone, “ We must now part— 
thou to enter on thy career of fame—I to set in motion 
every spring within my reach to advance thee to the 
pinnacle of glory and power. Henceforth thy name is 
Ibrahim! Go, then, my Ibrahim, and throw thyself at 
the feet of the Reis-Effendi; and that great Minister 
will forthwith present thee to Piri-Pacha, the Grand 
Vizier. Toil diligently—labour arduously—and the rest 
concerns me. Go, then, my Ibrahim, I say,—and enter 
on the path whioh will lead thee to the summit of fame 
and power 1” 

She extended her arms towards him—he snatched her 
to his breast, and covered her cheeks with kisses. In 
that paradise of charms he could have revelled for ever; 
but the tender caresses lasted not beyond a few moments: 
for the lady tore herself away from his embrace, and 
hurried into an adjacent apartment. 

Alessandro—or rather the renegade Ibrahim—passed 
into the ante-room where his guide, the female slave, 
awaited his return. She conducted him back to the hall, 
and advanced towards the door of the voluptuous Kiosk 
where he had changed his raiment. 

“ Goest thou forth a Christian still, or a True Be¬ 
liever ?" she asked, turning suddenly round. 

“ As a Mussulman,” answered the renegade, while his 
heart sank within him, and remorse already commenced 
its torture. 

“ Then thou hast no further need of the Christian 
garb,” said the slave. “ Await me here.” 

She entered the Kiosk, and returned in a few moments 
with the cap, which, in obedience to her directions, he 
once more drew on his head and over his countenance. 
The slave then led him into the garden, which they 


threaded in profound silence. At length they leacned 
the steps leading down to the water; and the slave 
accompanied him into the boat, which immediately shot 
away from the bank. 

Alessandro had now ample time for calm reflection. 
The excitement of the hurried incidents of the evening 
was nearly over; and though his breast was still occu¬ 
pied with the image of his beautiful Unknown, and with 
the brilliant prospects which she had opened to his view, 
he nevertheless shrank from the foul deed of apostacy 
which he had vowed to perpetrate. But we have already 
said that he was essentially worldly-minded, and, as he 
felt convinced that the petty jealousy of the Florentine 
Envoy would prevent him from rising higher in the 
diplomatic hierarchy than the post of Secretary, he by 
degrees managed to console himself for his renegadism 
on the score that it was the necessary—the indispensable 
stepping-stone to the gratification of his ambition. 

Thus by the time the boat touched the landing-place 
where he had at first entered it, he had succeeded to 
some extent in subduing the pangs of remorse. 

The female slave now bade him remove the cap from 
his face, and resume his turban. A few moments sufficed 
to make this change; and he was about to step on shore, 
when the woman caught him by the sleeve of his caftan, 
and, thrusting a small case of sandal-wood into his hand, 
said, “ She who you saw ere now, commanded me to give 
thee this.” 

The slave pushed him gently towards the bank: he 
obeyed the impulse and landed—she remaining in the 
boat, which instantly darted away again, most probably 
to convey her back to the abode of her charming mis¬ 
tress. 

On the top of the bank the renegade was accosted by 
the spy whom ho had left there when he embarked in 
the skiff. 

“Allah and the Prophet be praised!” exclaimed the 
man, surveying Alessandro attentively by the light of 
the lovely moon : “ thou art now numbered amongst the 
Faithful!” 

The apostate bit his lips to keep down the sigh of 
remorse which rose to them; and his guide, without 
uttering another word, led the way to the palace of the 
Reis-Enendi. There Alessandro—or Ibrahim, as we 
must henceforth call him—was lodged in a splendid 
apartment, and had two slaves appointed to wait upon 
him. 

He, however, hastily dismissed them, and, when alone, 
opened the case that had been put into his hands by the 
female slave. 

It contained a varied assortment of jewellery and pre¬ 
cious stones, constituting a treasure of immense value. 

But, oh! how utterly worthless—how miserably insig¬ 
nificant, were the diamonds in that case and even the 
bright eyes of her whose image was in his heart,—how 
dim, too, was all the prospective glory of those brilliant 
destinies opened to his view,—when compared with that 
jewel beyond all price, from the sphere of whose supernal 
lustre he had wantonly strayed,—the jewel—the inesti¬ 
mable jewel of the Christian faith! 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE APOSTATE IBRAHIM. 
Constantinople, like haughty Rome, is built on ser&n 
hills—the houses being so disposed that they do not 
intercept the view commanded by each on the ajpphi- 
theatrical acclivities. But the streets are narrow, 
crooked, and uneven ; an<L the grand effects of the 
numerous stately mosques ana noble edifices are subdued, 
or in many cases altogether lost, either by the insignifi¬ 
cant width of the thoroughfares in which they stand, 
or by the contiguity of mean and miserable wooden tene¬ 
ments. 

The mosque of Saint Sophia, once a Christian church, 
with its magnificent portico, supported by marble 
columns, its mne vast folding doors, adorned with bas- 
reliefs, and its stupendous dome, a hundred and twenty 
feet in diameter;—the mosque of the Sultan Solyman, 
forming an exact square with four noble towers at the 
angles, and with its huge cupola in the midst;—the 
mosque of the Sultan Ahmed, with its numerous domes, 
its tell minarets, and its tall colonnades supported by 
marble pillars; and the mosque of the Sultana Valida, 
or Queen Mother of Mohammed the Fourth, exoelling all 
other Mussulman churches in the delicacy of its archi¬ 
tecture and the beauty of its columns of marble and 
jasper, supplied by the ruins of Troy,—these are the 
most remarkable temples in the Ottoman Empire. 
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The Grand Bezestein, or Exchange, is likewise a 
magnificent structure,—consisting of a spacious hall of 
circular form, built of free-stone, and surrounded by 
shops displaying the richest commodities of oriental 
commerce. 

In the Ladies’ Bazaar there is a marble column of 
extraordinary height, and on the sides of which, from 
the foot to the crown are represented in admirable bas- 
reliefs, the most remarkable events which characterized 
the reign of the Emperor Arcadius, ere the capital of the 
Homan dominions of the East fell into the hands of the 
descendants of Osman.. 


number of buildings, constituting a complete town of 
itself. But within this enclosure dwell upwards of ten 
thousand persons—the entire oourt of the Sultan. There 
reside the great officers of state, the body guards, the 
numerous corps of bostandiis, or gardeners, and baltajis, 
or fire-wood purveyors,—the corps of white and black 
eunuchs, the pages, the mutes, the dwarfs,—the ladies 
of the harem,’and all their numerous attendants. 

There are nine gates to the palace of the Sultan. The 
principal one opens on the square of Saint Sophia, and is 
verv magnificent in its architecture. It is this gate 
which is called the Sublime Porte—a name figuratively 


“ 1 ferxand! save me—save me!”* (See p. 75.) 


But of all the striking edifices at Constantinople, that t given to the Court of the Sultan, in all histories, records, 
of the Sultan’s palace, or seraglio, is the most spacious and diplomatic transactions. 

a «i. , ! It was within the enclosure of the seraglio that 

Christian writers ana readers are too apt to confound ; Alessandro Francatelli—whom we shall henceforth call 
the seraglio with the ha rem, and to suppose that the i by his apostate name of Ibrahim—was lodged in the 
former means the apartments belonging to the Sultan’s dwelling of the Reis-Effendi, or Minister of Foreign 
ladies^ whereas the word seraglio, or rather serail, repre- i Affairs. But in the course of a few days the renegade 
sents the entire palace, or which the harem, or females’ ; was introduced into the presence of Piri-Paoha, the 
dwelling, is but a comparatively small portion. Grand Vizier—that high functionary who exercised a 

The seraglio is a vast enclosure, occupying nearly the power almost as extensive and as despotic as that wielded 
entire site of the ancient city of Byzantium, ana em- by the Sultan himself. 

bracing a circumference of five miles. It contains nine Ibrahim, the apostate, was received by hi« highness 
enormous courts of quadrangular form, and an immense Piri-Pacha at a private audience: and the young "»im 
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exerted all his powers, and called to his aid all the 
accomplishments which he possessed to render himself 
agreeable to that great Minister. He discoursed in an 
intelligent manner upon the policy of Italy and Austria, 
and gave the Grand Vizier considerable information 
relative to the customs, resources, and condition of those 
countries. Then, where the Vizier touched upon lighter 
matters, Ibrahim showed how well he was already ac¬ 
quainted with the works of the m®st eminent Turkish 
poets and historians; and the art of music being: men¬ 
tioned, he gave the Minister a specimen of his proficiency 
on the violin. Piri-Pacha was charmed with the young 
renegade, whom he immediately took into his service as 
one of his private secretaries. 

Not many weeks elapsed before the fame of Ibrahim’s 
accomplishments and rare talents reached the ears of the 
Sultan, Solyman the Magnificent; and the young rene- 

C was honoured with an audience of the ruler of the 
. On this occasion he exerted himself to please 
oven more triumphantly than when he was introduced to 
the Grand Vizier j and the Sultan commanded that 
henceforth Ibrahim should remain attached to his 
person, in the capacity of Keeper to the Archives. 

We should observe that the despatches which the 
Florentine Envoy wrote to the government of the 
Republic contained but a brief and vague allusion to the 
apostacy of Alessandro Fraucatelli; merely mentioning 
that the youth had become a Mussulman, and entered 
the service of the Grand Vizier, but not stating either 
the name which he had adopted, nor the brilliant pros¬ 
pects which had so suddenly opened before him. The 
Florentine ambassador treated the matter thus lightly, 
because he was afraifl of incurring the blame of his 
government for not having kept a more stringent watch 
over his subordinate, were he to attach any importance 
to the fact of Alessandro’s apostacy. But he hoped that 
by merely glancing at the event as one scarcely worth 
special notice, the Council of Florence would be led to 
treat it with equal levity. Nor was the ambassador 
deceived in his calculations; and thus the accounts 
which reached Florence relative to Alessandro’s rene- 
gadism—and which were not indeed communicated to 
the Council utftil some months after the occurrence of the 
apostacy itself—were vague and indefinite to a degree. 

And had Ibrahim no remorse? did he never think-of 
his lovely sister Flora, and of his affectionate aunt who, 
in his boyhood, had made such great and generous 
sacrifices to rear him honourably? Ohl yOs;—but a 
more powerful idea dominated the remembrance of 
kindred and the attachment to home j—and that idea was 
ambition! Moreover, the hope of speedily achieving 
that greatness which was to render him eligible and 
worthy to possess the charming being whose powerful 
influence seemed to surround him with a constant halo of 
protection, *%nd to smooth down all the asperities which 
are usually''" found in the career of those who rise sud¬ 
denly and rise highly—this ardent longing hope not only 
encouraged' him to put forth all his energies to make 
himself btttster of a glorious position, but also subdued 
to no email extent the feelings of compunction which 
would otherwise have been too bitter, too agonizing, to 
endure. 

His mind was, moreover, constantly occupied. When 
not in attendance upon the Sultan, he devoted all his 
time to render himself intimately acquainted with the 
laws, polity, diplomatic history, resources, condition, 
and finances of the Ottoman Empire: he also studied the 
Turkish literature, and practised composition, both in 
prose and verse, in the language of that country which 
was now his own. 

But think not, reader, that he was in his heart a 
Mussulman, or that he had extinguished the light of 
Christianity within his soul. No—oh! no : the more he 
read on the subject of the Mohammedan system of 
theology, the more he became convinced not only of its 
utter falsity, but also of its incompatibility with the 
progress of civilization. Nevertheless he dared not pray 
to the True God whom he had renounced with his lips; 
but there was a secret adoration, an interior worship of 
the Saviour, which he could not, and sought not to 
subdue. 

Solyman the Magnificent was an enlightened prince, 
and a generous patron of the arts and sciences. He did 
not persecute the Christians, because he knew in his own 
heart that they were farther advanced in all humanizing 
ideas and institutions than the Ottomans.. He was there¬ 
fore d elig hted whenever a talented Christian embraced 
the Moslem faith, and entered his service; and his keen 


perception speedily led him to discern and appreciate all 
the merits and acquirements of his favourite Ibrahim. 

Such was the state of things at Constantinople, when 
all those rapidly successive incidents, which we have 
already related, took place in Florence. 

At this time immense preparations were being made by 
the Sultan for an expedition agaiustthe island of Rhodes, 
then in the possession of the Knights of St. John, com* 
manded by their Grand Master, Yilliers of Isle-Adam. 
This chieftain, aware of the danger which menaced him, 
despatched envoys to the oourts of Rome, Genoa, Venice, 
and Florence, imploring those powers to send him assist* 
ance against the expected invasion of the Turks. Each 
of these states hastened to comply with this request; and 
numerous bodies of auxiliaries sailed from various ports 
of Italy to fight beneath the glorious banner of Villiers 
of Isle-Adam, one of the stanchest veteran champions of 
Christendom. 

Thus, at the very time when Nisida and Wagner were 
united in the bonds cf love on the island of which they 
were the possessors — while, too, Isaachar the Jew 
languished in the prisons of the Inquisition of Florence, 
at which city the chivalrous-hearted Manuel d’Orsini 
tarried to hasten on the trial and to give his testimony 
in favour of the Israelites—and moreover while Flora 
and the Countess Giulia dwelt in the strictest retirement 
with the young maiden’s aunt—at this period, we say, a 
fleet of three hundred sail quitted Constantinople, under 
the command of the Kapitan-Pacha, or Lord High. 
Admiral, and proceeded towards the island of Rhodes. 

At the same time, Holymau the Magnificent crossed 
into Asia Minor, and placing himself at the head of an 
army of a hundred thousand men, commenced his march 
towards the coast facing the island, and where he intended 
to embark on his warlike expedition. His favourite 
Ibrahim accompanied him, as did also the Grand Vizier, 
Piri- Pacha, and the principal dignitaries of the empire. 

It was in the spring of 1521,* that the Ottoman fleet 
received the army on board at the Cape in the Gulf of 
Macri, which is only separated by a very narrow strait 
from the island of Rhodes; and in the evening of the 
same day on which the troops had thus embarked, the 
mighty armament appeared off the capital city of the 
Knights of St. John. * . a 

CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE SIEGE OF RHODES. 

On the following morning, salvots of artillery through¬ 
out the fleet announced to the inhabitants and garrison, 
of Rhodes that the Sultan was about to effect a landing 
with his troops. 

The debarkment was not resisted; for it was protected 
by the cannonade which the ships directed against the 
walls of the city, and the Christians had no vessels 
capable of demonstrating any hostility against the 
mighty fleet commanded by the Kapitan-Pacha. 

Villiers of Isle-Adam, the generalissimo of the Christian 
forces, had reduced to ashes all the circumjacent villages, 
and received their inhabitants into the city itself. But 
the Ottomans cared not for the waste and desolation 
thus created around the walls of the city; but while the 
artillery, alike on land and by sea, maintained an in¬ 
cessant fire on the town, they threw up works of defence, 
and established depots of provisions and ammunition. 

The Sultan went in person, accompanied by Ibrahim, 
and attended by a numerous escort, to reconnoitre the 
fortifications, and inspect the position of his troops. 

On the other side, Villiers of Isle-Adam distributed his 
forces in such a manner that the warriors of each nation, 
defended particular gates. Thus the corps of Spaniards, 
French, Germans, English, Portuguese, Italians, Au- 
vergnese, and Provencials, respectively defended eight of 
the gates of Rhodes; while the Lord General himself, 
with his body-guard, took his post at the ninth. For the 
knights of Rhodes comprised natives of nearly alf" 
Christian countries; and the mode in which Villiers thug 
allotted a gate to the defence of the warriors of each' 
uatioD, gave an impnlse to that emulative spirit whiclx 
ever induces the solaiers of one clime to vie with those of 
another. - 

The Ottoman troops were disposed in the following 
■--- ' ‘ i •— -■ 1) 

* To suit the plot of our tale we have been coinpdlbd 
to perpetrate a slight anachronism; it being really itr 
July, 1522, when Solyman the Magnificent undertook the 
memorable siege of Rhodes. • 
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manner:—Ayaz-Pacha, Beglerbeg (or governor) of 
Roumilia, found himself placed in front of the walls and 
gate defended by the French and Germans; Ahmed 
Pacha was opposed to the Spaniards and Auvergnpse; 
Mustapha-Pacha had to contend with the English; 
Kasim, Beglerbeg of Anatolia, was to direct the attack 
against the bastion and gate occupied by the natives of 
Provence; the Grand Vizier, Piri-Pacha, was opposed to 
the Portuguese; and the Sultan himself undertook the 
assault against the defences occupied by the Italians. 

For several days there was much skirmishing; but no 
advantage was gained by the Ottomans. Mines and 
counter-mines were employed on both sides; and those 
executed by the Christians effected terrible havoc 
amongst the Turks. At length, in pursuance of the 
advice of the renegade Ibrahim, the Sultan ordered a 
general assault to be made upon the city: and heralds 
went through the entire encampment, proclaiming the 
imperial command. 

Tidings of this resolution were conveyed into the city, 
by means of the Christians’ spies; and while the Otto¬ 
mans were preparing for the attack, Villiers of Isle- 
Adam was actively employed in adopting all possible 
means for the defence. 

At day-break the general assault commenced; and the 
Aga (or colonel) of the Janizaries succeeded in planting 
his banner on the gate entrusted to the care of the 
Spaniards and Auvergnese. But this success was merely 
temporary in that qnarter; for the Ottomans were 
beaten back with such immense slaughter, that fifteen 
thousand of their choicest troops were cut to pieces in the 
breach and ditch. 

But still the assault was prosecuted in every quarter 
and every point; and the Christian warriors acquitted 
themselves nobly in the defence of the city. The women 
of Rhodes manifested a courage and zeal which history 
has loved to record as most hQnourable to them and to 
their sex. Some of them carried about bread and wine 
to recruit the fainting and refresh the wearied; others 
were ready with bandages and lint to stanch the blood 
which flowed from the wounded; some conveyed earth 
in wheel-barrows, to stop up the breaches made in the 
walls; and others bore along immense stones to hnrl 
down upon the assailants. 

Oh 1 it was a glorious, but a sad and mournful scene— 
that death-struggle of the valiant Christians against the 
barbarism of the East! And many, many touching 
proofs of woman’s courage and daring characterized that 
memorable siege. Especially does this fact merit our 
attention-The wife of a Christian captain; seeing her 
husband slain, and the enemy gaining ground rapidly, 
embraced her two children tenderly, made the sign of the 
cross upon their brows, and then, having stabbed them 
to the heart, threw them into the midst of a burning 
building near, exclaiming, “ The Infidels will not now be 
able, my poor darlings, to wreak their vengeance upon 
you, alive or dead!” In another moment she seized ner 
dead husband’s sword, and plunging into the thickest of 
the fight, met a death worthy of a heroine. 

The rain now began to fall in torrents, washing away 
the floods of gore which since day-break had dyed the 
bastions and the walls; and the assault continued as 
arduously as the defence was maintained with despera¬ 
tion. 

Solyman commanded in person the division which was 
opposed to the gate and the fort entrusted by the Lord 
General of the Christians to the care of the Italian 
auxiliaries. But, though it was now past noon, and the 
Sultan had prosecuted his attack on that point with un¬ 
abated vigour since the dawn, no impression had yet 
been made. The Italians fought with a heroism whioh 
bade defiance to the numerical superiority of their 
assailants: for they were led on by a young chieftain, 
who, beneath an effeminate exterior, possessed the soul 
of a lion. Clad in a complete suit of polished armour, 
and with crimson plumes waving from his steel helmet, 
to which no vizor was attached, that youthful leader 
threw himself into the thickest of the medley, sought the 
very points where danger appeared most terrible—and, 
alike by his example and his words, enoouraged those 
whom he commanded to dispute every inch of ground 
with the Moslem assailants. 

The Sultan was enraged when he beheld the success 
with which the Italian chieftain rallied his men again 
after every rebuff; and, calling to Ibrahim to keep near 
him, Solyman the Magnificeut advanced towards the 
breach which his cannon had already effected in the 
walls defended so gallantly by the Italian auxiliaries. 
And now, in a few minutes, behold the Sultan himself, 


nerved with wonderful energy, rushing on—-scimitar in 
hand—and calling on the young Italian warrior to 
measure weapons with him. The Christian chieftain 
understood not the words which the Sultan uttered, but 
full well did he comprehend the anxiety of that great 
monarch to do battle with him; and the curved scimitar 
and the straight cross-handled sword clashed together in 
a moment. The young warrior knew that his opponent 
was the Sultan, whose imperial rank was denoted by the 
turban which he wore; and the hope of inflicting chas¬ 
tisement on the author of all the bloodshed which had 
taken place on the walls of Rhodes inspired the youth 
with a courage perfectly irresistible. 

Not many minutes had this combat lasted before Soly¬ 
man was thrown down in the breach, and the cross- 
handled sword of his conqueror was about to drink his 
heart’s blood, when the renegade Ibrahim dashed forward 
from amidst the confused masses of those who were 
fighting around, and by a desperate effort hurled the 
young Italian warrior backwards. 

“ I owe thee my life, Ibrahim,” said the Sultan, 
springing upon his feet. “ But hurt not him who has 
combated so gallantly; we must respect the brave!” 

The Italian chieftain had been completely stunned by 
his fall; he was, therefore easily made prisoner and car¬ 
ried off to Ibrahim’s tent. 

Almost at the same moment a messenger from Ahmed 
Pacha presented to the Sultan a letter, m which it was 
stated that the Grand Master, Yilliers of Isle-Adam, 
anxious to put a stop to the fearful slaughter that was 
progressing, had offered to capitulate on honourable 
terms. 

This proposition was immediately agreed to by the 
Sultan; and a suspension of hostilities was proclaimed 
around the walls. The Ottomans retired to their camp, 
having lost upwards of thirty thousand men during that 
deadly strife of a few hours ; and the Christians had now 
leisure to ascertain the extent of their own disasters, 
which were proportionately appalling. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


THE PRISONER. 


In the meantime Ibrahim had ordered his prisoner, the 
young Italian chieftain, to be conveyed to his tent: and 
when the renegade’s slaves had disencumbered the Chris¬ 
tian of his armour, he began to revive. 

As Ibrahim bent over him, administering restoratives, 
a suspicion, which had already struck him the moment 
he first beheld his face, grew stronger and stronger; and 
the apostate at length became convinced that he had 
seen that countenance on some former occasion. 

Ordering his slaves to withdraw, Ibrahim remained 
alone with his prisoner, who was now able to sit up on 
the sofa and gaze around him. 

“ I understand it all I” he exclaimed, the blood rushing 
back to his pale cheek; “ I am in the power of the bar¬ 
barians !” 

“ Nay, call us not harsh names, brave chieftain,” 
said Ibrahim, “ seeing that we do not treat you un¬ 
worthily.” 

“ I was wrong,” cried the prisoner; then, fixing his 
fine blue eyes upon the renegade, ho added, “Were you 
not habited as a Moslem, I should conceive, by the purity 
with which you speak my native language, that yon were 
a Christian, and an Italian.” 

“I can speak many languages with equal flneney,” 
said Ibrahim, evasively, as a pang shot through his heart. 
“ But tell me thy name, Christian—for thon art a brave 
man, although so young.” 

“ In my own country,” answered the youth, proudly, 
“ I am called the Count of Riverola.” 

We have before stated that Ibrahim was the complete 
master of his emotions; but it required all his powers of 
self-possession to subdue them now, when the name of 
that family into which he was well aware his sister had 
entered fell upon his ears. His suspicion was well 
founded: he had indeed seen Francisco before this day— 
had seen him when he was a mere boy in Florence, for 
Alessandro was three or four years older than the young 
Count. But he had never, in his native land, exchanged 
a word with Francisco : he had merely occasionally seen 
him in public; and it was quite evident that even if 
Francisco had ever noticed him at that time, he did not 
recollect him now. Neither did Ibrahim wish the young 
Connt to ascertain who he was; for the only thing 
which the renegade ever feared was tho encounter of any 
one who had known him as a Christian, and who might 
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iustly reproach him for that apostacy which had led 
him to profess Mohammedanism. 

“ Lora Count of Riverola,” said Ibrahim, after a short 
pause, “ you shall be treated in a manner becoming your 
rauk and your bravery. Such indeed was the command 
of my imperial master, the most glorious Sultan; but 
evennad no such order been issued, my admiration of 
your gallant deportment in this day’s strife would lead 
us to the same result.” 

“ My best thanks are duo for these assurances,” re¬ 
turned Francisoo. “ But tell me how fares the war with¬ 
out ?” 

‘‘The Grand Master has proffered a capitulation, 
which has been accepted,” answered Ibrahim. 

“A capitulation!” ejaculated Francisco. “Oh! it 
were better to die in defence of the cross than live to 
behold the crescent triumphant on the walls of 
Rhodes!” 

“The motive of the Grand Master was a humane 
one,” observed Ibrahim: “ he has agreed to capitulate 
to put an end to the terrific slaughter that was going 
on. * 

“ Doubtless the Lord General acts in accordance with 
the dictates of a matured wisdom 1” exclaimed the Count 
of Riverola. 

“ Tour lordship was the leader of the Italian auxilia¬ 
ries ?” said Ibrahim, interrogatively. 

“ Such was the honourable office entrusted to me,” was 
the reply. “When messengers from Yilliers of Isle- 
Adam arrived in Florence beseeching succour against this 
invasion, which has, alas! proved too successful, I 
panted for occupation to distract my mind from ever 
pondering on the heavy misfortunes which had overtaken 
me.” 

“ Misfortunes!” exclaimed Ibrahim. 

“ Yes—misfortunes of such a nature that the mere 
thought of them is madness I” cried Francisco, in an. 
excited tone. “ First, a beauteous and amiable girl—one 
who, though of humble origin, was endowed with 
virtues and qualifications that might have fitted her to 
adorn a palace, and whom I fondly, devotedly loved—was 
snatched from me. She disappeared, I know not how! 
All trace of her was suddenly lost, as if the earth had 
swallowed her up and closed over her again ! This blow 
was in itself terrible. But it came not alone. A few 
days elapsed, and my sister—my dearly beloved sister— 
also disappeared, and in the same mysterious manner. 
Not a trace of her remained—and what makes this 
second affliction the more crushing—the more overwhelm¬ 
ing, is that she is deaf and dumb ! Oh ! heaven grant me 
the power to resist—to bear up against these crowning 
miseries! Yain were all my inquiries—useless was all 
the search I instituted to discover whither had gone the 
being whom I would have made my wife, and the sister 
who was ever so devoted to me! At length, driven to 
desperation, when weeks had passed and they returned 
not—goaded on to madness by bitter, bitter memories— 
I resolved to devote myself to the servioe of the cross. 
With my gold I raised and equipped a gallant band; and 
a favouring breeze wafted us from Leghorn to this 
island. The Grand Master received me with open arms; 
and, forming an estimation of my capacities far above my 
deserts, placed me in command of all the Italian axilia- 
rios. You know the rest: I fought with all my energy, 
and your tiultan was within the grasp of death, when 
you rushed forward and saved him. The result is that I 
am your prisoner.” 

“ So young—and yet so early acquainted with such 
deep amiotion!” exclaimed Ibrahim. “But can you 
form no idea, Christian, of the cause of that double dis¬ 
appearance ? Had your sister no attendants who could 
throw the least light upon the subject ?” he asked, with 
the hope of eliciting some tidings relative to his own 
sister, the beauteous Flora. 

“ I dare not reflect theron!” cried Franoisoo, the tears 
starting into his eyes. “ For, alas 1 Florence has long 
been infested by a desperate band of lawless wretches— 
and, my God! I apprehend the worst—the very worst!” 

Thus speaking, he rose and paced the spacious tent 
with agitated steps : for this conversation had awakened 
in his mind all the bitter thoughts and dreadful alarms 
which he had essayed to subdue amidst the excitement 
and peril of war. 

A slavfc now entered to inform Ibrahim that the Sultan 
commanded his immediate presence in the imperial pavi¬ 
lion. 

“Christian,” said Ibrahim, as he rose to obey this 
mandate, “ wilt thou pledge me thy word as a noble and 
a knight not to attempt an escape from this tent ?” 


“I pledge my word,” answered Francisco, “seeing 
that thou thyself art so generous towards me.” 

Ibrahim then went forth; but he paused for a few mo¬ 
ments outside the tent to command his slaves to serve up 
choioe refreshments to the prisoner. He then hastened 
to the pavilion of the Sultan, whom he found seated upon 
a throne surrounded by the Beglerbegs, the Councillors 
of State, the Yiziers, the Lieutenant-Generals of his 
army, and all the high dignitaries who had accompanied 
him on his expedition. 

Ibrahim advanced and prostrated himself at the foot 
of the throne; and at the same moment two of the high 
functionaries present threw a caftan of honour over ms 
shoulders—a ceremony which signified that the Sultan 
had conferred upon him the title of Beglerbeg, or 
“ Prince of Princes.” 

“Rise, Ibrahim Pacha!” exolaimed Solyman; “and 
take thy place in our councils—for Allah and his Prophet 
have this day made thee their instrument to save the li/e 
of thy sovereign.” 

The newly-created Pacha touched the imperial 
slipper with his lips, and then rising from his prostrate 
position received the congratulations of the high func¬ 
tionaries assembled. 

Thus was it that in a few months, protected by that 
secret influence which was hurrying him so rapidly along 
in his ambitious career, the Italian apostate attained to 
a high rank in the Ottoman empire: but he was yet to 
reach the highest, next to that of the sovereign, ere he 
could hope to receive the fair hand of his mysterious 
patroness as the crowning joy of his prosperity. For her 
image—her charming image ever dwelt in his mind; and 
an ardent fanoy often depicted her as she appeared, in 
all the splendour of her beauty, reclining on the sofa at 
the dwelling to which he had been conducted with so 
much precaution, as detailed in a preoeding chapter. 

On the following day peace was formally concluded be¬ 
tween the Ottomans and the Knights of Rhodes, the 
latter consenting to surrender the island to the for¬ 
midable invaders. An exchange of prisoners was the 
result; and Francisco, Count of Riverola, again found 
himself free within twenty-four hours after his cap¬ 
ture. 

“Your lordship is now about to sail for your own 
clime,” said Ibrahim, when the moment of separation 
came; “ is there aught within my power that I can do to 
testify my friendship for one so brave and chivalrous as 
thou art?” 

“ Nothing, great Pacha!” exclaimed Francisco, who 
felt his sympathy irresistibly attached towards Ibrahim 
—he knew not why. “ But, on the other hand, receive 
my heartfelt thanks for the kindness which I have expe¬ 
rienced during the few hours I have been your guest.” 

“ The history of your afflictions has so much moved 
me,” said Ibrahim Pacha, after a brief pause, “ that the 
interest I experience in your behalf will not cease when 
you shall be no longer here. If, then, you would bear 
in mind the request I am about to make, gallant Chris¬ 
tian-” 

“ Name it!” cried Francisco: “ 'tis already granted!” 

“ Write to me from Florence,” added Ibrahim; “ and 
acquaint me with the success of thy researches after thy 
lost sister and the maiden whom thou lovest. The ships 
of Leghorn trade to Constantinople, whither I shall 
speedily return j and it will not be a difficult matter to 
forward a letter to me occasionally.” 

“ I should be unworthy the kind interest you take in 
my behalf, great Pacha, were I to neglect this request,” 
answered Francisco. “ Oh! may the good angels grant 
that I may yet recover my beloved sister Nisida, and 
that sweetest of maidens—flora Francatelli!” 

Francisco was too much oveipowered by his own emo¬ 
tions to observe the sudden start which Ibrahim gave, 
and the pallor which instantaneously overspread his 
cheeks, as the name of his sister thus burst upon his 
ears,—that sister who, beyond all doubt, had disappeared 
most strangely. 

But, with an almost superhuman effort, he subdued 
any farther expression of the agony of his feelings; and, 
taking Francisco’s hand, said, in a low, deep tone, 
“ Count of Riverola, I rely upon your solemn promise to 
write to me—and write soon—and often! I shall expe¬ 
rience a lively pleasure in receiving and responding to 
your letters.” 

“Fear not that I shall forget my promise to your 
highness,” answered Francisco. 

) He then took leave of Ibrahim-Pacha, and returned 
j into the city of Rhodes, whence he embarked on the 
I same day for Italy, accompanied by the few Florentine 
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auxiliaries who had survived the dreadful slaughter on 
the ramparts. 

The bustle and excitement attending the preparations 
for departure from Rhodes, somewhat absorbed the grief 
which Ibrahim felt on account of the mysterious disap¬ 
pearance of his sister Flora. Solyman left a sufficient 
force, under an able commander, to garrison the island, 
which was speedily evacuated by Vuliers of Isle-Adam 
and his knights; and by the middle of May, the Sultan, 
attended by Ibrahim and other dignitaries of the empire, 
once more entered the gates of Constantinople. 

Not many days had elapsed when at a Divan, or State 
Council, at which Solyman the Magnificent himself pre¬ 
sided, Ibrahim-Pacha was desired to give his opinion 
upon a particular question then under discussion. The 
renegaae expressed his sentiments in a manner at 
variance with the policy recommended by the Grand 
Vizier; and this high functionary replied in terms of 
bitterness and even grossness, at the same time reproach¬ 
ing Ibrahim with ingratitude. The apostate delivered a 
rejoinder which completely electrified the Divan. He 
repudiated the charge of ingratitude on the ground of 
being influenced only by his duty towards the Sultan; 
and he then entered upon a complete review of the policy 
of the Grand Vizier, Piri-Pacha. He proved that the 
commerce of the country had greatly fallen off—that the 
revenues had diminished—that arrears were due to the 
army and navy—that several minor powers had not paid 
their usual tribute for some years past,—and, in a word, 
drew such a frightful picture of the effects of mal¬ 
administration and misrule, that the Grand Vizier was 
overwhelmed with confusion, and the Sultan and other 
listeners were struck with the lamentable truth of all 
which had fallen from the lips of Ibrahim-Pacha. Nor 
less were they astonished at the wonderful intimacy 
which he displayed with even the minutest details of the 
machinery of the government: in a word, his triumph 
was complete. 

Solyman the Magnificent broke up the Divan in haste, 
ordering the members of the council to return each 
immediately to his own abode. 

In the evening a functionary of the imperial household 
was sent to the palace of the Grand Vizier to demand 
the seals of office; and thus fell Piri-Pacha. 

It was midnight when the Sultan sent to order 
Ibrahim-Pacha to wait upon him without delay. The 
conference that ensued was long and interesting; and it 
was already near day-break when messengers were 
despatched to the various members of the Divan to sum¬ 
mon them to the seraglio. Then, in the presence of all 
the rank and talent of the capital, the Sultan demanded 
of Ibrahim whether he felt sufficient confidence in him¬ 
self to undertake the weight and responsibility of office. 

All eyes were fixed earnestly upon that mere youth of 
scarcely twenty-three, who was thus solemnly adjured. 

In a firm voice he replied that, with the favour of the 
Sultan, and the blessing of the Most High, he did not 
despair of being enabled to restore the Ottoman Empire 
to all its late prosperity and glory. 

The asti’onomer of the Court declared that the hour 
was favourable to invest the new Grand Vizier with the 
insignia of office; and at the moment when the call to 
prayer, “ God'Is Great!” sounded from every minaret-in 
Constantinople, Ibrahim-Pacha received the imperial 
seals from the hand of the Sultan. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE HEW GRAND VIZIER. 

The call to prayer, “ God is Great,” sounded from every 
minaret in Constantinople, when Solyman the Magnifi¬ 
cent raised the renegade, Ibrahim, to a rank second only 
to his own imperial station. 

The newly-appointed Prime Minister received the con¬ 
gratulations of the assembled dignitaries of the empire; 
and, when this ceremony was accomplished, he repaired 
to the palace of the Viziership, which Piri-Pacha had 
vacated during the night. 

A numerous escort of slaves and a guard of honour, 
composed of an entire company of Janizaries, attended 
Ibrahim to his new abode, the streets throngh which he 
passed being lined with spectators anxious to obtain a 
glimpse of the new Minister. 

But calm—almost passionless—was the expression of 
Ibrahim's countenance: though he had attained to his 
present station speedily, yet he had not reached it un-1 
expectedly; and, even m the moment of this, his proud j 


triumph, there was gall mingled with the cup of honey 
which he quaffed. 

For, oh! the light of Christianity was not extinguished 
within his breast; and though it no longer gleamed 
there to inspire and cheer, it nevertheless had strength 
sufficient to burn with reproachful flame. 

The multitudes cheered and prostrated themselves as 
he passed: but his salutation was cold and indifferent; 
ana he felt at that moment that he would rather have 
been wandering through the Vale of Amo, hand-in-hand 
with his sister, than be welcomed in the streets of Con¬ 
stantinople as the Grand Vizier of the Ottoman Empire! 

O crime! thou mayst deck thy brow with flowers and 
adorn thy garments with the riohest gems,—thou mayst 
elioit the shouts of admiring myriads, and proceed, 
attended by guards ready to hew down those who would 
treat thee with disrespect,—thou mayst quit the palace 
of a mighty sovereign to repair to a palace of thine own, 
—and in tnine hands thou mayst hold the destinies of 
millions of human beings; but thou const not subdue 
the still small voioe that whispers reproachfully in thine 
car, nor pluck from thy bosom the undying worm. 

Though Ibrahim-Pacha felt acutely, yet his counte¬ 
nance, as we before said, expressed nothing:—he was 
still sufficient master of his emotions to retain them pent 
up in his own breast; and if he oould not appear com- 
pletely happy, he would not allow the world to perceive 
that his soid harboured secret care. 

He entered the palace now destined to become his 
abode, and found himself the lord and master of an esta¬ 
blishment such as no Christian monarch in all Europe 
possessed. But as he passed through marble halls and 
perfumed corridors lined with prostrate slaves,—as he 
contemplated the splendour and magnificence, the wealth 
and the luxury, by which he was now surrounded,—and 
as he even dwelt upon the hope—nay, the more*than 
hope, the conviction, that he should full soon be blest 
with the hand of a being whose ravishing beauty was 
ever present to his mental vision,—that still small voice 
which he could not hush, appeared to ask him of what 
avail it was for a man if he gain the whole world but 
lose his own soul f 

But Ibrahim-Pacha was not the man to give way to 
the influence of even reflections so harrowing as these ; 
and he immediately applied himself to the business of 
the State to divert his mind from unpleasurable medita¬ 
tions. Holding a levee that same day, he received and 
confirmed in their offices all the subordinate Ministers : 
he then despatched letters to the various governors of 
provinces to announce to them his elevation to the 
Grand Viziership; and he conferred the Pachalick of 
Egypt upon the fallen Minister, Piri-Pacha. In the 
afternoon ho granted audiences to the Ambassadors of 
the Christian powers; but the Florentine Envoy, it 
should be observed, had quitted Constantinople some 
weeks previously—indeed at the time when the Sultan 
undertook his expedition against Rhodes; for the repre¬ 
sentative of the Republic had utterly failed in the mis¬ 
sion which had been entrusted to him by his govern¬ 
ment. 

In the evening, when it was quite dark, Ibrahim retired 
to his apartment; and hastily disguising himself in a 
mean attire, he issued forth by a private gate at the 
back part of the palace. Intent upon putting into exe¬ 
cution a scheme which he had hastily planned that very 
aftenioon, he repaired to the quarter inhabited by the 
Christians. There he entered a house of a humble ap¬ 
pearance where dwelt a young Greek, with whom he had 
been on friendly terms at that period when his present 
greatness was totally unforeseen—indeed while he was 
simply private secretary of the Florentine Envoy. He 
knew that Demetrius was poor, intelligent, and trust¬ 
worthy ; and it was precisely an agent of this nature 
that Ibrahim required for the project which he had in 
view. 

Demetrius—snch was the young Greek’s name—was 
seated in a small and meanly furnished apartment, in a 
desponding manner, and scarcely appearing to notice the 
efforts whioh his sister, a beautiful maiden of nineteen, 
was exerting to console him, when the door opened and 
a man dressed as a water-carrier entered the room. 

The young Greek started up angrily, for he thought 
that the visitor was one of the numerous petty creditor! 
to whom he was indebted, and whose demands he was 
unable to liquidate; but the second glance which he 
cast by the light of the lamp that burnt feebly on the 
table, towards the countenance of the meanly dressed 
individual, convinced him of his mistake. 

“ His Highness, the- Grand Vizier!” ejaculated Demo- 
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trius, falling on his knees; “Calanthe!” he added, 
speaking rapidly to his sister, “bow down to the repre¬ 
sentative of the Saltan 1” 

Bat Ibrahim hastened to put an end to this ceremony, 
and assured the brother and sister that ho came thither 
as a friend. 

“■A. friend!” repeated Demetrius, as if doubting 
whether his ears heard aright; “is it possible that 
heaven has indeed gent me a friend in one who has the 
power to raise me and this poor suffering maiden from 
the depths of our bitter, bitter poverty ?” 

“ Dost thou suppose that my rapid elevation has ren¬ 
dered me unmindful of former friendships ?” demanded 
Ibrahim; although had he nqt his own purposes to serve, 
he would never have thought of seeking the abode, nor 
inquiring after the welfare of the humble acquaintance 
of his obscure days. 

The young Greek knew not, however, the thorough 
selfishness of the renegade's character; and he poured 
forth his gratitude for the Vizier’s kindness and con¬ 
descension with the most sincere and heartfelt fervour; 
while the beauteous Calanthe’s large dark eyes swam in 
tears of hope and joy, as she surveyed with mingled 
wonder and admiration the countenance of that high 
functionary, whose rapid rise to power had electrified 
the Ottoman capital, and whom she now saw for the first 
time. 

“ Demetrius,” said Ibrahim, “ I know your worth—I 
have ever appreciated your talents—and I feel deeply for 
the orphan condition of your sister and yourself. It is 
m my power to afford you an employment whereby you 
may render me good service, and which shall be liberally 
rewarded. You are already acquainted with much of 
my former history; and you have often heard me speak, 
in terms of love and affection, of my sister Flora. During 
my recent sojourn in the island of Rhodes, a Florentine 
nobleman, the Count of Riverola, became my prisoner. 
From him I learnt that he was attached to my sister, 
and his language led me to believe that he was loved in 
return. But, alas ! some few months ago Flora suddenly 
disappeared; and the Count of Riverola instituted a vain 
search to discover her. Too pure-minded was she to fly 
of her own accord from her native city: too chaste and 
too deeply imbued with virtuous principles was she to 
admit the suspicion that she had fled with a vile seducer. 
No: force or treachery—if not murder” added Ibrahim, 
in a tone indicative of profound emotion, “must have 
caused her sudden disappearance. The Count of Riverola 
has doubtless ere now arrived in Italy; and his researches 
will most assuredly be renewed. He promised to com¬ 
municate to me their result; but, as he knew not to 
whom that pledge was given—as he recognised not in me 
the brother of the Flora whom he loves—I am fearful 
lest he forget or neglect the promise. It is therefore my 
intention to send a secret agent to Florence,—an agent 
who will convey rich gifts to my aunt, but without re¬ 
vealing the name of him who sends them,—an agent, in 
a word, who may minister to the wants and interests of 
my family, and report to me whether my beloved sister 
be yet found, and, if so, the causes of her disappearance. 
It seems to me that you, Demetrius, are well fitted for 
this mission. Your knowledge of the Italian language— 
your discreetness—yonr sound judgment, all render you 
competent to enact the part of a good genius watching 
over the interests of those who must not be allowed to 
learn whence flow the bounties which suddenly pour 
upon them.” 

“ Gracious lord,” said the young Greek, his counte¬ 
nance radiant with joy, “ I will never lose any-oppor¬ 
tunity of manifesting my devotion to the cause in which 
your Highness condescends to employ me.” 

“You will proceed alone to Italy,” continued Ibra¬ 
him : “ and on your arrival in Florence, you will adopt a 
modest and reserved mode of life, so that no unpleasant 
queries may arise as to your object in visiting the Re¬ 
public.” 

Demetrius turned a rapidly inquiring glanoe upon 
Calanthe, who hastened to observe that she did not tear 
being left unprotected in the city of Constantinople. 

Ibrahim placed a heavy purse and a case containing 
many costly jewels in the hands of Demetrius, saying, 
“ These are in earnest of my favour and friendship — 
then, producing a second case, tied round with a silken 
cord, ne added, “ And this for my aunt, the Signora 
Francatelli.” 

Demetrius promised to attend to all the instructions 
which he had received ; and Ibrahim-Pacha took his leave 
of the brother and the charming sister, the latter of 
whom conveyed to him the full extent of her gratitude 


for his kindness and condescension to them in a few 
words uttered in a subdued tone, but with all the elo¬ 
quence of her fine dark eyes. 

“ Did I not love my unknown protectress,” murmured 
Ibrahim to' himself, as he sped rapidly back to his 
palace, “ I feel that Calanthe’s eyes would make an im¬ 
pression upon my heart!” 

Scarcely had he resumed his magnificent garb, on his 
return home, than a slave announced to him that his 
Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, required his immediate 
attendance at the seraglio, whither he was to repair in 
the most private manner possible. 

A sudden misgiving shot through Ibraham’s imagina¬ 
tion. Could Solyman have repented of the step which 
he had taken in thus suddenly elevating him to the 
pinnaole of power ? Was his Viziership to last but a few 
short hours? had the secret influence, which had hither¬ 
to protected him, ceased ? 

Considering the time and the country in which he lived, 
these fears were justifiable; and it was with a rapidly 
beating heart that the new Minister hastened, attended 
only by a single slave, to the dwelling of his imperial 
master. 

! But when he was ushered into the presence of the 
Sultan,—his own slave remaining in the ante-room,—his 
apprehensions were dissipated by the s miling counte¬ 
nance with which the monarch greeted him. 

Haying signalled his attendants to retire, Solyman the 
Magnificent addressed the Grand Vizier in the following 
manner:— 

“ Thy great talents, thy zeal in our service, and the 
salvation which I owed to thee in the breach of Rhodes, 
have been instrumental, 0 Ibraham! in raising thee to 
thy present high state. But the bounties of the Sultan 
are without end, as the mercy of Allah is illimitable! 
Thou has doubtless heard that amongst my numerous 
sisters, there is one of such unrivalled beauty, — such 
peerless loveliness, that the world hath not seen her 
equal. Happy may that man deem himself on whom the 
fair Aischa shall be bestowed;—and you are the happy 
man, Ibrahim—and Aischa is thine!” 

The Grand Vizier threw himself at the feet of his im¬ 
perial master, and murmured expressions of gratitude;— 
but his heart sank within him—for he knew that in 
marrying the Sultan’s sister, he should not be allowed 
the enjoyment of the Mussulman privilege of polygamy ; 
and thus his hopes of possessing the beautiful unknown, 
to whom he owed so much, appeared to hover on the 
verge of annihilation. Bnt might not that unknown lady 
and the beauteous Aischa be one and the same person ? 
The unknown was evidently the mistress of an influence 
almost illimitable; and was it not natural to conceive 
that she, then, must be the sister of the Sultan ? Again, 
—the Sultan had many sisters; and the one who had 
exerted herself for Ibrahim might not be the Princess 
Aischa who was now promised to him ! 


prey to mingled hope and alarm when the Sultan ex¬ 
claimed, “ Rise, my Vizier Azem,* and follow me.” 

The apostate obeyed with a beating heart; and Solyman 
the Magnificent conducted him along several passages 
and corridors to a splendidly furnished room, which 
Ibrahim instantly recognised as the very one in which ho 
had been admitted, many months previously, to an inter¬ 
view with the beauteous unknown. Yes—that was tho 
apartment in which he had listened to the eloquence of 
her soft, persuasive voice;—it was there that, intoxicated 
with passion, he had abjured the faith of a Christian and 
embraced the creed of the false Prophet Mohammed. 

And, reclining on the very sofa where he had first seen 
her—but attended by a troop of female slaves,—was the 
fair unknown—his secret protectress—more lovely, more 
bewitching than she appeared when last they met I 

An arch smile played upon her lips, as she rose from 
the magnificent cushions,—a smile which seemed to say, 
“ I have kept my word—I have raised thee to the highest 
dignity save one in the Ottoman Empire — and I will 
now crown thine happiness by giving thee my hand !” 

Apd, oh! so beauteous—so ravishingly lovely did she 
appear, as that smile revealed teeth whiter than the orient 
pearls which she wore, and as a slight flush on her damask 
cheek and the bright flashing bf her eyes betrayed the 
joy and triumph which filled ner heart,—so elegant and 
graceful was her faultless form, which the gorgeous Otto¬ 
man garb so admirably became, that Ibrahim forgot all 
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his recent compunctions—lost Bight of home and friends 
—remembered not the awful apostacy of whioh he had 
been guilty,—but fell upon his knees in adoration of that 
charming creature, while the Sultan, with a smile which 
showed that he was no stranger to the mysteries of the 
past, exclaimed in a benignant tone, “ Vizier Axem l 
receive the hand of my well-beloved sister, Aischa l” 


CHAPTER L. 

THE COUNT OP ARESTINO.—THE PLOT THICKENS. 

Return we now to the fair city of flowers,—to thee, de¬ 
lightful Florence—vine-crowned queen of Tuscany. 

The summer has come; and the gardens are brilliant 
with dyes and hues of infiuite variety; the hills and the 
valleys are clothed in their brightest emerald garments, 
—and the Arno winds its peaceful way between banks 
blushing with the choicest fruits of the earth. 

But, though cav that July scene—though glorious in 
its splendour that unclouded summer sun—though gor¬ 
geous the balconies filled with flowers, and brilliant the 
parterres of Tuscan roses,—yet gloomy was the counte¬ 
nance and dark were the thoughts of the Count of 
Arestino, as he paced with agitated steps one of the 
splendid apartments of his palace. 

That old man was naturally endowed with a good—a 
generous—a kind—and a forgiving disposition; but the 
infidelity of his wife—the being on whom he had so 
doated, and who was once his joy and his pride—that in¬ 
fidelity had warped his best feelings—soured his temper 
—and aroused in his soul the dark spirit of Italian ven¬ 
geance. 

“ She lives ! she lives !” he murmured to himself, 
pausing for a moment to press his feverish hand to his 
heated brow: “ she lives!—and doubtless under the pro¬ 
tection of her paramour! But I shall know more pre¬ 
sently. Antonio is faithful—he will not deceive me!” 

And the Count resumed his agitated walk up and down 
the room. 

A few minutes elapsed, when the door opened slowly, 
and Antonio—whom the reader may remember to have 
been a valet in the service of the Riverola family—made 
his appearance. 

The Count hastened towards him, exolaiming, “ What 
news, Antonio P speak—hast thou learnt any moro of—of 
her V ’ 

“My lord,'* answered the valet, closing the door 
behind him, “ I have ascertained everything. The indi¬ 
vidual who spoke darkly and mysteriously to me last 
evening has within this hour made' me acquainted with 
many strange things.” 

“ But the Countess ?—I mean the guilty, fallen crea¬ 
ture who once bore my name ?” ejaculated the old noble¬ 
man, his voice trembling with impatience. 

“ There is no doubt, my lord, that her ladyship lives— 
and that she is still in Florence,” answered Antonio. 

“ The shameless woman!” cried the Count of Arestino, 
his usually pale face becoming perfectly death-like 
through the violence of his inward emotions. “But how 
know you all thisP” demanded his lordship, suddenly 
turning towards the dependant: “ who is your in¬ 
formant ? and can he be relied on ? Remember, I took 
theo iuto my service at thine own solicitation—I have no 
guarantee for thy fidelity—and I am influential to punish 
as well as rich to reward!” 

“ Your lordship has bound me to you by ties of grati- 
tnde,” responded Antonio: “for when discarded sud¬ 
denly by the young Count of Riverola, I found an 
asylum and employment in your lordship's palace. It 
is your lordship’s bounty which has enabled me to give 
bread to my aged mother; and I should be a villain were 
I to deoeive you.” 

“ I believe you, Antonio,” said the Count: “and now 
tell me how you are assured that the Countess escaped 
from the conflagration and ruin of the institution to 
which-my just vengeance had consigned her,—how, too, 
you have learnt that she is still in Florence.” 

“ I have ascertained, my lord, beyond all possibility of 
doubt,” answered the valet, “ that the assailants of the 
convent were a terrible horde of banditti, at that time 
headed by Stephano Verrina, who has since disappeared 
no one knows whither,—that the Marquis of Orsmi was 
one of the leaders in the awful deed of sacrilege,—and 
that her ladyship the Countess and a young maiden, 
named Flora Francatelli, were rescued by the robbers 
from their cell in the establishment. These ladies and 
the Marquis quitted the stronghold of the banditti to¬ 
gether, blindfolded, and guided forth by that same 


1 Stephano Verrina whom I mentioned just now, Lomel- 
lino (the present captain of the horde), and another 
bandit.” 

“And who is your informant? how learnt you all 
this P” demanded the Count, trembling with the excite¬ 
ment of painful reminiscences re-awakened, and with 
the hope of speedy vengeance on the guilty pair—his 
wife and the Marquis. 

“My lord,” said Antonio, “pardon me if I remain 
silent on that head : but I dare not compromise the in¬ 
dividual who-” 

“Antonio!” exclaimed the Count, wrathfully, “you 
are deceiving me ! Tell me who was your informant—I 
command you—hesitate not ” 

“My lord!—my lord!” ejaculated the valet; “is it 
not enough that I prove my assertions—that I-” 

“No!” cried the nobleman; “I have seen so much 
duplioity where all appeared to be innocence—so much 
deceit where all wore the aspect of integrity, that I can 
trust man no more. How know I for certain that all 
this may not be some idle tale which you yourself have 
forged, to induce me to put confidence in you—to entrust 
you with gold to bribe your pretended informant, but 
which will really remain in your own pocket ? Speak, 
Antonio—tell me all, or I shall listen to you no more, 
and your servitude in this mansion then ceases.” 

“ I will speak frankly, my lord,” replied the valet: 
“ but in the course which you may adopt-” 

“Fear not for yourself nor for your informant, An¬ 
tonio,” interrupted the Count, impatiently. “Be ye 
both leagued with the banditti yourselves—or be ye 
allied to the fiends of hell,” he added with bitter 
emphasis, “ I care not so long as I can render ye the 
instruments of my vengeance 1” 

“ Good, my lord l” exclaimed Antonio, delighted with 
this assurance: “and now I can speak fearlessly and 
frankly. My informant is that other bandit who accom¬ 
panied Stephano Verrina and Lomellino when the 
Countess, Flora, and the Marquis were conducted 
blindfold from the robbers’ stronghold. But while 
they were yet all inmates of that stronghold, this 
same bandit, whose name is Ventnro, overheard the 
Marquis inform Stephano Verrina that he intended to 
remain in Florence to obtain the liberation of a Jew who 
was imprisoned in the dungeons of the Inquisition; and 
this Jew, Ventnro also learnt by subsequent inquiry 
from Verrina, is a certain Isaachar ben Solomon.” 

“ Isaachar ben Solomon 1” ejaculated the Count, the 
whole incident of the diamonds returning with all its 
painful details to his mind. “Oh! no wonder,” he 
added bitterly, “ that tho Marquis has so much kindness 
for him! But, proceed—proceed, Antonio.” 

“ I was about to inform your lordship,” continued the 
valet, “that Ventnro, of whom I have spoken, hap¬ 
pened the next day to overhear the Marquis inform the 
Countess that he should be compelled to stay for that 
purpose in Florence; whereupon Flora Francatelli 
offered her ladyship a home at her aunt’s residence, 
whither she herself should return on her liberation from 
the stronghold. Then it was that the maiden mentioned 
to the Countess the name of her family; and when 
Venturo represented all these facts to me just now, I at 
once knew who this same Flora Francatelli is and where 
she dwells.” 

“You know where she dwells!” cried the Count joy¬ 
fully. “ Then Giulia—the false, the faithless, the per¬ 
jured Giulia is in my power ! Unless, indeed,” he added 
more slowly,—“ unless she may have removed to another 
place of abode-” 

“That, mv lord, shall be speedily ascertained,” said 
Antonio. “ I will instruct my mother to call, on some 
pretext, at the cottage inhabited by Dame Francatelli; 
and she will soon learn whether there be another female 
resident there besides the aunt and the niece Flora.” 

“ Do so, Antonio,” exclaimed the Count. “ Let no 
unnecessary delay take place. Here is gold—much gold, 
for thee to divide between thyself and the bandit in¬ 
formant. See that thou art faithful to my interests, and 
that sum shall prove but a small earnest of what thy 
reward will be.” 

The valet secured about his person the well-filled purse 
that was handed to him, and then retired. 

The Count of Arestino remained alone to brood over 
his plans of vengeance. It was horrible—horrible to 
behold that aged and venerable man, trembling as he was 
on the verge of eternity, now meditating schemes of dark 
and diro revenge. But his wrongs were great,—wrongs 
which, though common enough in that voluptuous 
Italian clime, and especially in that age and city of 
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licentiousness and debauchery, were not the less sure to 
be followed by a fearful retribution where retribution 
was within the reach of him who was outraged. 

“Ha! ha!” he chuckled fearfully to himself, as he 
now paced the' room with a lighter step—as if joy filled 
his heart: “all those who have injured me are within 
the reach of my vengeance ! The Jew in the Inquisition 
—the Marquis open to a charge of diabolical sacrilege— 
and Giulia assuredly in Florence! I dealt too leniently 
with that Jew—I sent to pay for the redemption of 
jewels which were my own property ! All my life have 
I been a just—a humane—a merciful man: I will be so 
no more. The world’s doings are adverse to generosity 
and fair dealing. In my old age I have learnt this! 
Oh! the perfidy of woman towards a doating a oonfiding 
—a fond heart, works strange alterations in the deceived 
one! I, who but a year,—nay, six months ago, would 
not harm the meanest reptile that crawls, now thirst for 
vengeance—vengeance,” repeated the old man, in a 
shrieking,* hysterical tone, “ upon those who have 
wronged me! I will exterminate them at one fell 
swoop—exterminate them all—all!” 

And his voice rang screechingly and wildly through 
the lofty room of that splendid mansion. 


CHAPTER LI. 

▲ MEETING. 

On the bank of ther Arno, in a somewhat retired situa¬ 
tion, stood a neat cottage in the midst of a little garden, 
surrounded by no formal pile of bricks to constitute a 
wall, but protected only by its own sweet hedge of 
fragrant shrubs and blooming plants. 

Over the portico of the humble but comfortable tene¬ 
ment twined the honeysuckle and the clematis; and the 
sides of the building were almost completely veiled by 
the vines amidst the verdant foliage of which appeared 
large bunches of purple grapes. 

At an open casement on the ground-floor, an elderly 
female, very plainly but very neatly attired, and wearing 
a placid smile and a good-natured expression upon a 
countenance which had once been handsome, sat watch- 
ingthe glorious spectacle of the setting sun. 

The orb of day went down in a flood of purple and 
gold, behind the western hills; and now the dame began 
suddenly to cast uneasy glances 'towards the path that 
led along the bank of the river. 

But the maiden for whose return the good aunt felt 
anxious, was not far distant:—indeed. Flora Francatelli, 
wearing a thick veil over her head, was already pro¬ 
ceeding homeward after a short ramble by the mar¬ 
gin of the stream, when the reverie in which she was 
plunged was interrupted by the sounds of hasty footsteps 
oehind. 

Ever fearful of treachery since the terrible incident of 
her imprisonment in the Carmelite convent, she re¬ 
doubled her speed, blaming herself for having been 
beguiled by the beauty of the evening to prolong her 
walk farther than she had intended on setting out,— 
when the increasing haste of the footsteps behind her 
excited the keenest alarms within her bosom—for she 
now felt convinced that she was pursued. 

The cottage was already in sight, and a hundred paces 
only separated her from its door, when a well-known 
voice—a voice which caused every fibre in her heart to 
thrill with surprise and joy—exclaimed, “ Flora! beloved 
one; fly not! Oh! I could not be deceived in the 
symmetry of thy form—the gracefulness of thy gait: I 
knew it was thou!” 

And in another moment the maiden was clasped in the 
arms of Francisco, Count of Riverola. 

Impossible were it to describe the ecstatic bliss of this 
meeting,—a meeting so unexpected on either side; for a 
minute before, and Flora had deemed the young noble¬ 
man to be far away, fighting in the cause of the Cross: 
while Francisco was proceeding to make inquiries at the 
cottage concerning his beloved, but with a heart that 
scarcely dared nourish a hope of hqr re-appearance. 

“ Oh! my well-beloved Flora!” exclaimed Francisco; 
“and are we indeed thus blest? or is it a delusive 
dream ? But tell me, sweet maiden, tell me whether 
thou hadst ceased to think of one from whose memory 
thine image has never been absent sinoe the date of thy 
sudden and mysterious disappearance ? 

Flora could not reply in words—her heart was too full 
for the utterance of her feelings: but, as she raised the 
veil from her charming countenance, the tears of joy 
which stood upon her long '^es, and the heavenly 


smiles which played upon her lips, and the deep blushes 
which overspread her cheeks, spoke far more eloquently 
of unaltered affection than all the vows and pledges 
which might have flowed from the tongue. 

“Thou lovest me—lovest me stillr* exclaimed the 
enraptured Count, again clasping her in his arms, and 
now imprinting innumerable lasses on her lips, her 
cheeks, and her fair brow. 

Hasty explanations speedily ensued: and Francisco 
now learnt for the first time the cause of Flora’s dis¬ 
appearance—her incarceration in the convent—and the 
particulars of her release. 

“ But who could have been the author of that out¬ 
rage ?” exclaimed the Count, his cheeks flushing with, 
indignation and his hand instinctively grasping his 
sword: “ whom could you, sweet maiden, have offended ? 
what fiend thus vented his infernal malignity on thee ?” 

“ Hold, my lord!” cried Flora, in a beseeching tone t 
“ perhaps you—” 

And she checked herself abruptly. 

“ Call me not * my lord/ dearest maiden,” said the 
Count: “ To thee I am Francisco, as thou to me art 
Flora—my own beloved Flora! But wherefore didst 
thou stop short thus ? Why not conclude the sentence 
that was half uttered ? Oh l Flora—a terrible suspicion 
strikes me! Speak—relieve me from the cruel suspense 
under which I now labour: was it my sister—my much 
lamented sister who did thee that wrong ?” 

“I know not,” replied Flora, weeping; “but—alas I 
pardon me, dear Francisco—if I suspect aught so bad 
of any one connected with thee—and yet heaven knows 
how freely, how sincerely I forgive my enemy-” 

Her voice was lost in sobs; and her head drooped on 
her lover’s breast. 

“ Weep not, dearest one!” exclaimed Francisco: “ Let 
not our meeting be rendered mournful with tears. Thou 
knowest, perhaps, that Nisida disappeared as suddenly 
and as mysteriously as thou didst; but could she also 
have become the victim of the Carmelites ? and did she 
alas! perish in the ruins of the convent ?” 

“I am well assured that the Lady Nisida was not 
doomed to that fate,” answered Flora; “ for had sho 
been consigned to the convent, as a punishment for some 
real offence or on some groundless charge, she must have 
passed the ordeal of the Chamber of Penitence, where I 
should have seen her. Yes, Francisco—I have heard of 
her mysterious disappearance; and I have shed many— 
many tears when I nave thought of her, poor laay! 
although,” added the maiden, in a low and plaintive 
tone, “ I fear, Francisco, that it was indeed she who 
doomed me to that monastic dungeon! Doubtless, her 
keen perception—far more keen than in those who are 
blessed with the faculties which were lost to her—enabled 
her to penetrate the secret of that affection with which 
you had honoured me, and in which I felt so much hap¬ 
piness-” 

“ I confessed my love to Nisida,” interrupted Fran¬ 
cisco ; “ but it was not until after your disappearance. I 
was driven to despair. Flora—I was mad with grief— 
and I could not, neither did I attempt to conceal my 
emotions. I told Nisida all, and well—oh! well—do I 
recollect the reply which she conveyed to me, giving 
fond assurance that my happiness should alone be con¬ 
sulted.” 

“ Alas! was there no double meaning in that assur¬ 
ance?” asked Flora, gently. “The Lady Nisida knew 
well how inconsistent, with your high rank—your proud 
fortunes—your great name, was that^ love which you 
bore for a humble and obscure girl-” . 

“ A love which I shall not be ashamed to declare in the 
presence of all Florence,” exclaimed Francisco, in an 
impassioned tone. “ But if Nisida were the cause of 
that cruel outrage on thee, my Flora, we will forgive her 
—for she could nave acted only through conscientious, 
though most mistaken motives. Mistaken, indeed! for 
never, never could I have known happiness again, hadst 
thou not been restored to me! It was to wean my mind 
from pondering on afflictions which goaded me to despair, 
that I embarked in the cause of Christendom against the 
encroachments of Moslem power. Thinking that thou 
wast for ever lost to me—that my sister had also become 
the victim of some murderous hand,—harassed by 
doubts the most cruel, and uncertainty the most agoniz¬ 
ing,—I sought death on the walls of Rhodes; but the 
destroying angel’s arrow rebounded from my corslet—his 
sword was broken against my shield ? During my voyage 
to Italy—after beholding the crescent planted on the 
walls where the Christian standard had floated for so 
many, many years—a storm overtook the ship s and yet 
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the destroying angel gave me not the death I courted. 
This evening I once more set foot in Florence. From my 
own mansion Nisida is still absent; and no tidings have 
been received of her. Alas! is she then lost to me for 
ever ? Without tarrying even to change my travel-soiled 
garments, I set off to make inquiries concerning another 
whom I loved—and that other is thyself 1 Here) thanks 
to a merciful heaven I my heart has not been doomed to 
experience a second ana equally cruel disappointment: 
for I have found thee at last, my Flora—and nenceforth 
my arm shall protect thee from peril l’* 

“ How have I deserved so much kindness at thine 


fe9 


bursting into tears; “ but it was not mv fault { On the 
night following the one in which the banditti stormed 
the convent, as I ere now detailed to your ears, I 
returned home to my aunt. When the excitement of 
our meeting was past, and when we were alone together, 
I threw myself at her feet, confessed all that had passed 
between thee and me, and implored her advice. * Flora/ 
she said, while her tears fell upon me as I knelt, * no 
happiness will come to thee , my child , from this attachment 
which has already plunged thee into so much misery. It 
is beyond all doubt certain that the relations of the Count 
were the authors of thy imprisonment: and their persecu* 


“and she pointed to a low ottohan.” (See p. 79.) 


hands ?’* murmured the maiden, again drooping her 
blushing head. “ And, oh! what will you think,Tran- 
cisco—what will von say, when you learn that I was 
there—there at that cottage—with my aunt—when you 
called the last time to inquire if any tidings had been re¬ 
ceived of me-’* 

“You were there!** exclaimed Francisco, starting 
back in surprise not unmingled with anger: “ you were 
there. Flora—and you knew that I was in despair con¬ 
cerning thee—that I would have given worlds to have 
heard of thy safety,—I, who thought that some fiend in 
human shape had sent thee to an early grave !** 

“Forgive me, Francisco—forgive me!’* cried Flora, 


tions would only be renewed were they to learn that the 
Count was made aware of your reappearance in Florence. 
For thy sake, then , my child, I shall suffer the impres¬ 
sion of thy continued absence and loss to remain on the 
minds of those who may inquire concerning thee ; and 
should his lordship call here again, most especially to him 
shall I appear stricken with griffon account of thee. His 
passion, my child, is one of boyhood—evanescent, though 
ardent while it endures. He will soon forget thee: and 
when he shall have learnt to love another, there will no longer 
beany necessity for theetolive an existence of concealment.' 
Thus spoke mv aunt, dear Francisco; and I dared not 
gainsay her. When you came the last time. I heard your 
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▼oice—I listened from my chamber door to all you said 
to my aunt—and I longed to fly into yonr arms. You 
went away—and my heart was nearly broken* Some 
days afterwards wo learnt the strange disappearance of 
the Lady Nisida j and then I knew that you must have 
received a severe blow,—for I was well aware how much 
you loved her. Two or three weeks elapsed; and then 
we heard that you were about to depart to the wars. 
Oh! how bitter wero the tears that I shed—how fervent 
were the prayers that I offered up for thy safety.” 

“ And those prayers have been neard on high, beloved 
one!” exclaimed Francisco, who had listened with melt¬ 
ing heart and returning tenderness to the narrative 
which the maiden told so simply but so sincerely, and in 
the most plaintive tones of her musical voice. 

“ Can you forgive me now ?” asked the blushing 
maiden, her swimming eyes bending on her lover glances 
eloquently expressive of hope. 

“ I have nothing to forgive, sweet girl,” replied Fran¬ 
cisco. “ Your aunt behaved with a prudence which in 
justice I cannot condemn; and you aoted with an 
obedience and submission to your venerable relative, 
which I could not be arbitrary enough to blame. We 
have both endured much for each other, my Flora; but 
the days of our trials are passed; and your good aunt 
shall be convinced that in giving your young heart to 
mo, you have not confided in one who is undeserving of 
so much love. Let us hasten into her presence. But 
one question have I yet to ask you,” he added, suddenly 
recollecting an idea which had ere now made some im¬ 
pression on his mind. “ You informed me how you were 
iberated from the convent, and you mentioned the name 
of the Countess of Arestino, whom circumstances had 
made your companion in that establishment, and to 
whom yonr aunt gave an asylum. Know you not, dearest 
Flora, that fame reports not Well of that same Ginlia of 
Arestino—and that a. woman of tarnished reputation is 
no fitting associate for an innocent and artless maiden 
tjuch as thou ?” 

“ During the period that the Lady of Arestino and my- 
Mjlf were companions in captivity,” responded Flora, 
with a frankness as amiable as it was convincing, “ she 
never in the most distant manner alluded to her love for 
the Marquis of Or^ini. Whjn the Marquis appeared in 
the convent, in the robbers, 1 was far too 

much bewilde&d wttlfthe passing events, to devote a 
thought to what mkpft bo the nature of their connexion; 
and even whflnjsliprmore leisuro for reflection, during 
the entire 1 passed in the stronghold of the 

banditti, I pay nffight i n it save what I conceived to be 
the bond of cuose^Bnationship. I offered her ladyship an 
asylum at the a$Qdc Of my aunt, as I should have given 
a home, under snob circumstances, to the veriest wretch 
crawling on the face of the earth. But iu that cottage 
the Countess and myself have not continued in close 
companionship; for my aunt accidentally learnt that 
fame reported not well of the Lady of Arestino, and in a 
gentle manner she begged her to seek another bouse at 
her earliest leisure. The Counte implored my venerable 
relative to pormit her to remain at the cottage, as her 
life would be in danger wero she not afforded a sure and 
safe asylum. Moved by her earnest entreaties, my aunt 
assented; and the Countess has almost constantly re¬ 
mained in her own chamber. Sometimes—but very rarely 
—she goes forth after dusk, and in a deep disguise: the 
Marquis has not, however, visited the cottage since my 
aunt made that discovery relative to the reputation of 
the Lady of Arestino.” 

“ Thanks, charming Flora, for this explanation !” cried 
the young Count. “ Let us now hasten to thine aunt; 
and in her presence will I renew to thee all the vows of 
unalterable and honourable affection which my heart 
suggests, as a means of proving that I am worthy of tby 
love.” 

And, hand-in-hand, that flue young noble and that 
beauteous, blushing maiden proceeded to the cottage. 

* * $ * * * 

* ♦ * * * 

* * * * * * . 

Two persons, concealed in an adjacent grove, bad over¬ 
heard every syllable of the above conversation. 

These wero the valet Antonio, and his mother, Dame. 
Margaretha, at whose dwelling, it will be recollected, 
the unfortunate Agnes had so long resided, under the 
protection of the late Count of Riverola. 

“This is fortunate, mother!” said Antonio, when 
Francisco and Flora had retired from the vicinity of the 
grove. “ You are spared the trouble of a visit to the old 


Signora Franoatelli ; and I have heard sufficient to enable 
me to work out all my plans alike of aggrandizement 
and revenge. Let ns retrace our wav into the city; thou 
wilt return to thy home—and I shaft thence straight to 
the Lord Count of Arestino.” 


CHAPTER LII. 

THE GREEK PAGE.—SONG OP THE GREEK PAGE.—A 
REVELATION. 

Three months had now elapsed since Ibrahim-Pacha 
had risen to the exalted rank of Grand Vizier, and had 
married the sister of Solyman the Magnificent. The 
Saltan daily became more attached to him ; and he, on 
his part, rapidly acquired an almost complete influence 
over his Imperial Master. Vested with a power so nearly 
absolute that Solyman signed without ever pernsing the 
hatti-sheriffs, or decrees, drawn up bv Ibrahim,—and 
enjoying the confidence of the Divan, all the members of 
which were devoted to his interests,—the renegade ad¬ 
ministered according to his own discretion the affairs of 
that mighty empire. Avaricious and ever intent upon 
the aggrandizement of his own fortunes, he accumulated 
vast treasures; but be also maintained a household and 
lived in a style unequalled by any of his predecessors in 
office.” 

Having married a sister of the Sultan, he was not per¬ 
mitted a plurality of wives:—but he purchased the most 
beauteous slaves for his harem, and plunged headlong 
into a vortex of dissipation and pleasure. 

For some weeks he had manifested the most ardent 
and impassioned attachment towards Aischa, who, dnring 
that period, was happy in the belief that she alone pos¬ 
sessed his heart. But the customs of the East, as well 
as the dnties of his office, kept them so much apart, that 
he had no leisure to discover the graces of her min d, nor 
to appreciate all the powers of her naturally fine and in¬ 
deed well cultivated intellect; so that the beauty of her 
person constituted the only basis on which his affection 
was maintained. The fervour of such a love soon cooled 
with satiety; and thoso female slaves whom he had at 
first procured as indispensable appendages to his rank 
and station, were not long in becoming the sources of 
new pleasure and voluptuous enjoyment. 

Aischa beheld his increasing indifference, and strove 
to bind him to her by representing all she had done for 
him. He listened coldly at first; but when, on several 
occasions, the same remonstrances were repeated, he 
answered angrily. 

“ Had it not been for my influence,” she said to him 
one day, when the dispute had become more serious than 
preceding auarrels of the kind, “ yon might still have 
been a humble Secretary to a Christian noble.” 

“ Not so,” replied the Grand Vizier; “ for at the very 
time when I first beheld thee in the Bezestein, certain 
offers had been secretly conveyed to me from the Reis- 
Effendi.” 

“ In whose service you wonld have lingered as a mere 
subordinate for long, long years,” returned Aischa. “ It 
was I who urged you on ! Have I not often assured you 
that your image dwelt iu my memory after the accident 
which first led to our meeting,—that one of my faithful 
women noticed my thoughtful mood,—and that when I 
confessed to her the truth, she stated to me that, by a 
strange coincidence, her own brother was employed by 
the Reis-Effendi as an agent to tempt yon with the offers 
to which you have alluded ? Then, inquiries which my 
slave instituted, brought to my ears the flattering tidings 
that you also thought of me—and I resolved to grant you 
an interview. From that moment my influence hurried 
you on to power; and when you became the favourite of 
the mighty Solyman, I confessed to him that I had seen 
and that I loved you. His fraternal attachment to me 
is great—greater than to any other of his sisters, seeing 
that himself and I were born of the same mother, though 
at a long interval. Thus was it that my persuasion made 
him think higher and oftener of yon than he would else 
have done:—and now that you have attained the summit 
of glory and power, she who has helped to raise you is 
neglected and loved no longer.” 

“ Cease these reproaches, Aischa'!” exclaimed Ibrahim, 
who had listened impatiently to her long address; “ or I 
will give thee less of nay company than heretofore. Bee 
that the next time I visit thee, my reception may be with 
smiles instead of tears—with sweet words instead of re¬ 
proaches.” 

And in this crael manner the heartless regenade quitted 
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his beauteous wife, leaving her plunged in the most pro¬ 
found affliction. 

But as Ibrahim traversed the corridors leading to his 
own apartments, his heart smote him for the harshness 
and unfeeling nature of his oonduot; and as one dis¬ 
agreeable idea, bj disposing the spirits to melancholy, 
usually arouses others that were previously slumbering 
in the cells of the brain, all the turpitude of his apostacy 
was recalled with new force to his mind. 

Repairing to a small but magnificently-furnished saloon 
in a retired part of the palace, he dismissed the slaves 
who were waiting at the door, ordering them, however, 
to send into his presence a young Greek page who had 
recently entered his service. 

In a few minutes the youth made his appearance, and 
stood in a respectful attitude near the door. 

“Gome ana sit at my feet, Constantine,” said the 
Grand Vizier; “and thou shalt sing to me one of those 
airs of thy native Greece with which thou hast occasion¬ 
ally delighted mine ears. I know not how it is, boy—but 
thy presence pleases me, and thv voice soothes my soul, 
when oppressed with the cares or my high office.” 

Joy flashed from the bright black eyes of the young 
Greek page as he glided noiselessly over the thick carpet, 
and proceeded to place himself on a footstool near the 
sofa whereon his master was reclining; but that emotion 
of pleasure was instantly subdued by the youth, and his 
countenance again became settled into an expression of 
the deepest deference. 

“ Proceed, Constantine,” said the Grand Vizier; 44 and 
sing me that plaintive song which is supposed to depict 
the woes of one of the unhappy sons of Greece.” 

“ But may not its sentiments offend your Highness,” 
asked the page, speaking in a soft and even feminine 
tone—“seeing that they are unfriendly to .the Moslem 
domination in Greece ?” 

“It is but a song, Constantine,” responded Ibrahim. 
“ I give thee full permission to sing those verses, and I 
should be sorry were you to subdue aught of the im¬ 
passioned feelings which they are well calculated to excite 
within thee.” 

The page turned his strikingly handsome countenance 
up towards the Grand Vizier, and commenced in 
melodious, liquid tones, the following song:— 

SONG OP THE GREEK PAGE. 

i. 

Oh ! are there not beings condemned from their birth 
To drag without solace or hope, o’er the earth. 

The burden of grief and sorrow ? 

Doomed wretches who know, while they tremblingly 
say, 

44 The star of my fate appears brighter to-day,” 

That it is bnt a brief ana a mocking ray 
To make darkness darker to-morrow. 

II. 

And 'tis not to the vilo and the base alone 
That unchanging grief and sorrow are known, 

But as oft to the pure and guileless; 

And he, from whose fervid and generous lip 
Gush words of the kindliest fellowship, 

Of the same pure fountain may not sip 
In return, bnt is sad and smueless! 

in. 

Yes; such doomed mortals, alas! there be; 

And mine is that self-same destiny— 

The fate of the lorn and lonely: 

For e’en in my early childhood’s day, 

The comrades I sought would turn away; 

And of all the band from the sportive play 
Was I thrust and excluded only. 

IV. 

When fifteen summers had passed o’er my head, 

I stood on the battle-plain strewed with the dead,— 
For the day of the Moslem’s glory 
Had made me an orphan child—and there 
My sire was stretched—and his bosom bare 
Showed a gaping wound—and tho flowing hair 
Of his head was damp and gory. 

v. 

My sire was the chief of the patriot band 
That had fought and died for their native laud. 

When her rightful prince betrayed h^r • 


On his kith and kin did the vengeance fall 
Of the Mussulman foes—and each and all 
Were swept from the old ancestral hall. 

Save myself, by the fierce invader. 

vi. 

And I was spared from that blood-stained grave 
To be dragged away as the Moslem’s slave, 

And bend to the foe victorious : 

But, 0 Greece! to thee does my memory tarn 
Its longing eyes—and my heart-strings yearn 
To behold thee rise in thy mi^ht, and spurn, 

As of yore, the yoke inglorious! 

vn. 

But, oh! whithor has Spartan courage fled:— 

And why, proud Athens ! above thine head 
Is the Mussulman orescent gleaming ? 

Have thine ancient memories no avail ? 

And art thou not fired at the legend talc 
Which reminds thee how the whole world grew pale 
And recoiled from thy banners streaming ? 

“Enough, boy!” exclaimed Ibrahim; then, in a low 
tone, he murmured to himself, “ The Christians have 
indeed much cause to anathematise the encroachments 
and tyranny of the Moslems.” 

There was a short pause, during which the Grand 
Vizier was absorbed in profound meditation, while the 
Greek page never once withdrew his eyes from tho coun¬ 
tenance of that high functionary. 

“ Boy,” at length said Ibrahim, 44 you appear attached 
tome. I have observed many proofs of yonr devotion 
daring the few months that you nave been in my service. 
Speak—is there aught that I can do to make you happy ? 
have you relations or friends who need protection ? If 
they be poor I will relieve their necessities,” 

“ My lips cannot express the gratitude whioh my heart 
feels towards your Highness,” returned the- page, a rich 
crimson glow suffusing itself over his olive countenance ; 
“ but I have no friends in behalf of whom I might sup¬ 
plicate the bounty of your Highness.” 

“Are you yourself happy, Constantine?” asked 
Ibrahim. 

“ Happy iu being permitted to attend upon your High¬ 
ness,” was the reply, delivered in a -soft and tremulous 
tone. 

“But is it in my power to render, you happier?” de¬ 
manded the Grand Vizier. 

Constantine hung down his head—reflected deeply for a 
few moments—and then murmured, “ Yes.” 

“ Then, by heaven!” exclaimed Ibrahim-Pacha, “ thou 
hast only to name thy request, and it will be granted. I 
know not wherefore, but I am attached to thee much; I 
feel interested in thy welfare, and I would be rejoiced to 
minister to thy happiness.” 

“ I am already happier than I was—happier, because 
mine ears have drunk in such kiud words flowing from 
the lips of one who is exalted as highly as I am insig¬ 
nificant and humble,” said the page, in a voice tremulous 
with emotions, but sweetly musical. “ Yes—I am hap¬ 
pier,” he continued; “ and yet my soul is filled with the 
image of a dear—a well-beloved sister, who pines in 
loneliness and solitude, ever dwelling on a hapless love 
which she has formed for one who knows not that he is 
so loved, and who perhaps may never—never know it.” 

44 Ah ! thou hast a sister, Constantine!” exclaimed the 
Grand Vizier. 44 And is she as lovely as the sister of a 
youth so handsome as thou art ought to be?” 

44 She has been assured by those who have sought her 
hand, that she is indeed beautiful,” answered Constan¬ 
tine. 44 But of what avail are her charms, since he whom 
she loves may never whisper in her ear the delicious 
words, 4 1 love tftee in return .’ ” 

44 Does the object of her affections possess so obdurate 
a heart ?” inquired the Grand Vizier, strangely interested 
in the discourse of his youthful page. 

44 It is not that he scorns my sister’s love,” replied 
Constantine; 44 bnt it is that he knows not of its 
existence. It is true that he lias seen hor once—yet 
’twere probable that he remembers not there is such a 
being in the world. Thus came it to pass, my lord:—An 
officer, holding a high rank in the service of his Imperial 
Majesty, the great Solyenan, had occasion to visit a 
humble dwelling wherein my sister resided. She—poor 
silly maiden! was so struck by his god-like beauty—so 
dazzled by his fascinating address—so enohanted by the 
sound of his voice, that she surrendered up her heart 
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suddenly and secretly—surrendered it beyond all power 
of reclamation. Since then she has never ceased to 
ponder upon this fatal passion—this unhappy love: she 
has nursed his image in her mind, until her reason has 
rocked with the wild thoughts, the ardent hopes, the 
emotions of despair—all the conflicting sentiments and 
feelings, in a word, which so ardent and so strange a love 
must naturally engender. Enthusiastic, yet tender- 
fervent, yet melting is her soul; and while she does not 
attempt to close her eyes to the conviction that she is 
cherishing a passion which is preying upon her very 
vitals, she, nevertheless, clings to it as a martyr to the 
stake i Oh! my lord, canst thou marvel if I feel deeply 
for my unhappy sister ?” 

“ But wherefore doth she remain thus unhappy ?” 
demanded Ibrahim-Pacha “ Surely, there are means of 
conveying to the object of her attachment an intimation 
how deeply he is beloved? and he must be something 
more than human,” he added, in an impassioned tone, 
“ if he can remain obdurate to the tears and sighs of a 
beauteous creature, such as thy sister doubtless is.” 

“ And were he to spurn her from him—oh! your 
Highness, it would kill her!” said the page, fixing his 
large, eloquent eyes upon the countenance of the Grand 
Vizier. ‘‘Consider his exalted rank and her humble 
position-” 

“ Doth she aspire to become his wife ?” asked Ibrahim. 

“ She would be contented to serve him as his veriest 
slave,” responded Constantine, now strangely excited, 
“ were he but to look kindly upon her: she would deem 
herself blest in receiving a smile from his lips, so long as 
it was bestowed as a reward for all the tender love she 
bears him.* 

“Who is this man that is so fortunate as to have 
excited so profound an interest in the heart of one so 
beautiful ?’* demanded the Grand Vizier. “ Name him 
to me—I will order him to appear before me—and, for 
thy sake, Constantine, I will become an eloquent pleader 
on behalf of thy sister.” 

Words cannot express the jov which flashed from the 
eyes of the page, and animated his handsome though 
softly feminine countenance, as, casting himself on his 
knees at the feet of Ibrahim-Pacha, he murmured, 
“ Great lord, that man whom my sister loves, and for 
whom she would lay down her life, is thyself.” 

Ibrahim was for some minutes too much overcome by 
astonishment to offer an observation—to utter a word; 
while the page remained kneeling at his feet. 

Then suddenly it flashed to the mind of the Grand 
Vizier that the only humble abode which he had entered 
since he had become an officer holding a high rank in the 
service of Solyman, was that of his Greek emissary, 
Demetrius; and it now occurred to him, for the first 
time, that there was a striking likeness between the 
young page and the beautiful Calanthe, whom he had 
seen on that occasion. 

“ Constantine,” he said at length, “ art thou, then, the 
brother of that Demetrius whom I despatched three 
months ago to Florence ?” 

“ I am, my lord—and ’tis our sister Calanthe of whom 
I have spoken,” was the reply. “ Oh! pardon my 
arrogance—my presumption, great Vizier r* he con¬ 
tinued, suddenly rising from his kneeling position, and 
now standing with his arms meekly folded across hi3 
breast—“pardon the arrogance, the insolence of my 
conduct,” he exclaimed; “ but it was for the sake of my 
sister that I sought service in the household of your 
Highness. I thought that if I could sucoeed in gaining 
your notice—if in any way I could obtain such favour in 
your eyes, as to be admitted to speak with one so highly 
raised above me as thou art, I fancied that some oppor¬ 
tunity would enable me to make those representations 
which have issued from my lips this day. How patiently 
I have waited that occasion, heaven knows! how ardent 
have been my hopes of success, when from time to time 
your Highness singled me out from amongst the nume¬ 
rous free pages of your princely household to attend 
upon your privacy—how ardent. I say, these hopes have 
been, your Highness may possibly divine 1 And now, mv 
lord, that I have succeeded in gaining your attention, and 
pouring this secret into your ears, I will away to Calanthe 
and impart all the happiness that is in store for her. 
Though the flowers may hold up their heads high in the 
light of the glorious sun, yet she shall hold hers higher 
in the favour of your smile* Geuerous master,’ 7 he 
added, suddenly sinking his voice to a lower tone, and re¬ 
assuming the deferential air which he had partially lost 
in the excitement of speaking, “permit me now to 
depart.” 


“ This evening, Constantine,” said the Grand Vizier, 
fixing his dark eyes significantly upon the page, “ let 
your sister enter the harem by the private door in the 
garden. Here is a key: I will give the necessary in¬ 
structions to the female slaves to welcome her.” 

Constantine received the key, made a low obeisance, and 
withdrew, leaving the Grand Vizier to feast his volup¬ 
tuous imagination with delicious thoughts of the beau¬ 
teous Calanthe. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

THE SULTANA-VALIDA.—THE THREE BLACK SLAVES. 

In the meantime the Princess Aischa, the now neglected 
wife of the Grand Vizier, bad repaired to the imperial 
seraglio to obtain an interview with her brother, Solyman 
the Magnificent. 

The Sultan, as the reader has already learnt, was deeply 
attached to Aischa. Their mother, the Sultana-Valida, 
or Empress-Mother, was still alive, and occupied apart¬ 
ments in the seraglio. Her ohildren entertained the 
greatest respect for her; and her influence over the 
Sultan, who possessed an excellent heart, though his 
sway was not altogether unstained by cruelties, was 
known to be great. 

It was therefore to her mother and her brother that 
the beautiful Aischa proceeded; and when she was alone 
with them in the Valida’s apartment, and removed her 
veil, they immediately noticed that she had been weep¬ 
ing. 

Upon being questioned relative to the cause of her 
sorrow, she burst into an agony of tears, and was for 
some time unable to reply. 

At length, half regretting that she had taken the 
present step, Aischa slowly revealed the various causes of 
complaint against the Grand Vizier. 

“By Allah!” exclaimed the Sultan, “the ungrateful 
Ibrahim shall not thus spurn and neglect the costly gift 
which I, his master, condescended to bestow upon him! 
What! when the Shah of Persia, the Khan of the Tar¬ 
tars, and the Prince of Karamania all sought thine 
hand, and despatched ambassadors laden with rich gifts 
to our Court to demand thee in marriage, did I not 
send them back with cold words of denial to tlieir 
sovereigns ? And was it to bestow thee, my sister, on 
this ungrateful boy, who was so late naught save a dog 
of a Christian, ready to eat the dirt under our imperial 
feet,—was it to bestow thee on snch an one as he that I 
refused the princely offers of the Persian Shah? By 
the tomb of the Prophet! this indignity shall cease!” 

“ Restrain your wrath, my son,” said the Sultana- 
Valida, “ Ibrahim must not be openly disgraced: the 
effects of his punishment would redound on our beloved 
Aischa. No—rather entrust this affair to me; and fear 
not that I shall fail in compelling this haughty Pacha to 
return to the arms of his wife—aye, and implore her 
pardon for his late neglect.” 

“ Oh ! dearest mother, if thou canst accomplish this !” 
exclaimed Aischa, her countenance becoming animated 
with joy and her heart palpitating with hope, “ thou 
wouldst render me happy inaeed!” 

“ Trust to me, daughter,” replied the Sultana Valida. 
“ In the meantime seek not to learn my intentions; but, 
on thy return home, send me by some trusty slave thy 
pass-key to the harem. And thou, my son, wilt lend me 
thine imperial signet-ring for twelve hours.” 

“ Remember,” said the Sultan, as he drew the jewel 
from his finger, “ that he who bears that ring possesses 
a talisman of immense power—a sign which none to 
whom it is shown dares disobey: remember this, my 
mother, and use it with caution.” 

“ Fear not, my dearly beloved son,” answered the Sul¬ 
tana-Valida, concealing the ring in her bosom. “Amd 
now, Aischa, do you return to the palace of your haughty 
husband, who, ere twelve hours be passed, shall sue for 
pardon at thy feet.” 

The Sultan and Aischa both knew that their mother 
was a woman of powerful intellect and determined cha¬ 
racter ; and they songht not to penetrate into the secret 
of her intentions. 

So*lyman withdrew to preside at a meeting of the 
Divan; and Aischa returned to the palace of the Grand 
Vizier, attended by the slaves who had waited for her in 
an anderoon leading to her mother’s apartments. _ 

It was now late in the afternoon: and the time for 
evening prayer had arrived ere the Sultana-Valida re¬ 
ceived the pass-key to Ibrahim-Pacha’s harem. But the 
moment it was conveyed to her, she summoned to her 
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presence three black slaves belonging to the corps of the | In about a quarter of an hour he came back, conduct- 
Bostandjis, or gardeners, who also served as executioners ing into the anderoon a lady veiled from head to foot, 
when a person of rank was to be subjected to the pro- The slave then withdrew altogether; and Ibrahim 
cess of the bow-string, or when any dark deed was to be approached the lady, saying, “ Calanthe—beauteous 
accomplished in silence and with caution. Terrible Calanthe! welcome to my palace!” 
appendages to the household of Ottoman Sultans were She removed her veil; and Ibrahim fixed his eager eyes 
the black slaves belonging to that corps like snakes, upon the countenance thus disclosed to him :—buWhe 
they insinuated themselves, noiselessly and ominously, was immediately struck by the marvellous resemblance 
into the presence of their victims; and it were as vain to existing between his page Constantine and the charming 
preach peace to the warring elements which God alone Calanthe. 

can control as to implore mercy at the hands of those It will be remembered that when he called, in a mean 
remorseless Ethiopians! disguise, at the abode of Demetrius, he saw Calanthe for 

To the three black slaves did the Snltana-Valida issue the first time, and only for a short period; and though 
her commands; and to the eldest she entrusted Soly- he was even then struck by her beauty, yet the impres- 
man's signet-ring and the pass-key which Aischa had sion it made was but momentary: and he had so far for¬ 
went her. gotten Calanthe as never to behold in Constantine the 

The slaves bowed three times to the Empress-Mother— least resemblance to anv one whom he had seen before, 
laid their hands on their heads to implv that they would But now that Calanthe’s countenance burst upon him 
deservo decapitation if they neglected the orders they in all the glory of its superb Greek beauty, that re- 
had received—and then withdrew. semblance struck upon him with all the force of a new 

There was something terribly sinister in their appear- idea; and he was about to express his astonishment that 
ance as they retired noiselessly but rapidly through the so wondrous a likeness should subsist even between 
long, silent, and darkened corridors of the imperial brother and sisters when the maid sank at his feet, ex¬ 
harem. claiming, “Pardon me, great Vizier!—but Constantine 

****** and Calanthe are one and the same being !’* 

It was night—and the moon shone softly and brightly “ Methought the brother pleaded with marvellous 
upon the mighty city of Constantinople, tipping each of eloquence on behalf of his sister,” said Ibrahim, with a 
its thousand spires and pinnacles as with a star. smile; and raising Calanthe from her suppliant posture, 

Ibrahim-Pacha, having disposed of the business of the he led her to a seat, gazing on her the while with eyes 
day, and now with his imagination full of the beautiful expressive of intense passion. 

Calenthe, hastened to the anderoon, or principal apart- “ Your Highness,’’ observed the maiden, after a short 
ment of the harem. pause, “ has heard from my own lips how profound is the 

The harem, occupying one complete wing of the Vizier's attachment which I have dared to conceive for you—how 
palace, consisted of three storeys. On the ground floor great is the admiration I entertain for the brilliant 
were the apartments of the Princess Aischa and her powers of your intellect. To be with thee, great Ibra- 
numerous female dependants. These opened from a him! will I abandon country, friends—aye, and even 
spacious marble hall; and at the folding-doors leading creed, shonldst thou demand that concession; for in 
into them were stationed two black dwarfs, who were thee—and in thee only—are all my hopes oi happiness 
deaf and dumb. Their presence was not in any way dero- now centred!” 

gatory to the character of Aischa, but actually denoted “ And those hopes shall not be disappointed, dearest 
the superior rank of the lady who occupied those apart- Calanthe!” exclaimed Ibrahim, clasping her in his arms, 
ments in respect to the numerous females who tenanted “ Bnt a few minutes before you entered this room, a 
the rooms above. As she was the sister of the Sultan, hundred women—the choicest flowers of all climes—were 
Ibrahim dared not appear in her presence without ob- gathered hereand yet I value one smile on thy lips 
taining her previous assent through the medium of one more than all the tender endearments that those pur- 
of the mutes, who were remarkably keen in understand- chased houris could bestow. For thy love was unbought, 
ing and conveying intelligence by means of signs. A —it was a love that prompted thee to attach thyself in a 

grand marble staircase led from the hall to the two floors menial capacity to my person-” 

containing the apartments of the ladies of the harem; The impassioned language of the Grand Vizier was 
and thus, though Aischa dwelt in the same wing as those suddenly interrupted by the opening of the door; and 
females, her own abode was as distinct from theirs as if three black slaves glided into the anderoon—half 
she were the tenant of a separate house altogether, crouching as they stole along—and fixing on the beau- 

On the first floor there was a large and magnificently teous Calanthe, eyes, the dark pupils of which seemed 
furnished roou, in which the ladies of the harem were to gl&re horribly from the whites in which they were 
accustomed to assemble when they chose to quit the soli- set. 

tude of their own chambers for the enjoyment of each. “Dogs! what signifies this intrusion ?” exclaimed 
other's society. The ceiling of the anderoon, as this im- Ibrahim-Pacha, starting from the sofa, and grasping the 
mense apartment was called, was gilt entirely over: it handle of his scimitar. 

was supported by twenty slender columns of crystal; and The chief of the three slaves uttered not a word of 
the splendid chandeliers which were, suspended to it dif- reply, but exhibited the imperial signet-ring, and at the 
fused a soft and mellow light, producing the most strik- same time unrolled from the coil which he had hitherto 
ing effects on that mass of gilding, those reflecting held in his hand a long green silken bow-string, 
columns, and the wainscoted walls inlaid with mother- At that ominous spectacle Ibrahim fell back, his eonn- 
of-pearl and with ivory of different colours. A Persian tenance becoming ashy pale, and his frame trembling 
carpet, three inches thick, was spread upon the floor, with an icy shudder from head to foot. 

Along two opposite sides ran continuous sofas, sup- “ Choose between this and her,” whispered the slave, 
ported by low white marble pillars, and covered with in a deep tone, as he first glanced at the Dow-string and 
purple figured velvet, fringed with gold. In the middle then loqked towards Calanthe, who knew that some 
of this gorgeous apartment was a large table, shaped terrible danger was impending, out was unable to divine 
like a crescent, and spread with all kinds of preserved where or when it was to fall. 

fruits, confectionery, cakes, and delicious beverages of a “ Merciful Allah!” exclaimed the Grand Vizier j and, 
non-alcoholic nature. throwing himself upon the floor, he buried his face in 

The room was crowded with beauteous women when his hands, 
the presence of Ibrahim was announced by a slave. In another moment Calanthe was seized and gagged, 
There were the fair-oomplexioned daughters of Georgia before even a word or scream could escape her lips; but 
—the cold, reserved, but lovely Circassians—the warm Ibrahim heard the rustling of her dress as she un- 
and impassioned Persians—the voluptuous Wallachians availingly struggled with tne monsters in whose power 
—the timid Tartars—the dusky Indians—the talkative she was. • 

Turkish ladieB—beauties, too, of Italy, Spain, and Por- The selfish ingrate! he drew not his scimitar to defend 
tugal, indeed, specimens of female perfection from her—he no longer remembered all the tender love she 
many, many nations. Their various styles of beauty bore him; bnt, appalled by the menace of the bow-string, 
and their characteristic national dresses formed a scene backed by the warrant of the Sultan's signet-ring, he lay 
truly delightful to gaze upon: but the Grand Vizier grovelling on the rich Persian carpet, giving vent to his 
noticed none of the countenances so anxiously turned alarms by low and piteous moans, 
towards him to mark on which his eyes would settle in Then he heard the door once more close as softly as 
preference; and the ladies noiselessly withdrew, leaving possible:—he looked up—glared with wild anxiety 
their master alone with the slave in the anderoon. around—and breathed more freely on finding himself 

Ibrahim threw himself on a sofa, and gave some hasty alone! 
instructions to the 3lave, who immediately retired. For the Ethiopians had departed with their victim! 
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Slowly rising from his supine posture, Ibrahim ap¬ 
proached the table, filled a crystal cup with sherbet to 
the brim, and drank the cooling beverage which seemed 
to go hissing down his parched throat—so dreadful was 
the thirst which the horror of the scene just enacted had 
papduoed. 

U?hen the sickening as well as maddening conviction 
struck to his very soul, that though the envied and 
almost worshipped Vizier of a mighty empire,—having 
authority of life and death over millions of human 
beings, and able to dispose of the governments and 
patronage of huge provinces and mighty cities,—he was 
but a miserable helpless slave in the eyes of another 
greater still—an ephemeron whom the breath of Soly- 
man the Magnificent could destroy! 

And overcome by the conviction, he threw himself on 
the sofa, bursting into an agony of tears,—tears of 
mingled rage and woe. 

Yes; the proud—the selfish—the haughty renegade 
wept as bitterly as ever a poor weak woman was known 
to weep 1 

****** 


How calm and beautiful lay the waters of the Golden 
Horn beneath the light Of that lovely moon which shone 
so chastely and so serenely above,—as if pouring its 
argent'lustre upon a world where no evil passions were 
known—no hearts were stained with crime—no iniquity 
of human imaginings was in course of perpetration. 

But, ah! what sound is that which breaks on the 
silence of the night ? 

Is it the splash of oars ? No—for the two black slaves 
who guide yon boat which has shot out from the shore into 
the centre of the gulf, are resting on the slight sculls— 
the boat itself too, is now stationary—and not a ripple 
is stirred its gretesquely-shaped prow. 

What then was that sound ? 

’Twas the voice of agony bursting from woman’s 
throat; and that boat is about to become the scene of a 
deed of horror, though one of frequent—alas! too fre- 
quent—occurrence in that clime, and especially on that 
gulf. 

The gag has slipped from Calanthe’s mouth: and a 
long, loud scream of agonizing despair sweeps over the 
surface of the water—rending the calm and moonlit air 
—but dying away ere it can raise an echo on either 
shore. 

Strong are the arms aud relentless is the heart of the 
black monster who has now seized the unhappy Greek 
maiden in his ferocious grasp—while the lustre of the 
pale 6rb of night streams on that countenance lately 
radiant with impassioned hope, but now convulsed with 
indescribable horror. 

Again the scream bursts from the victim’s lips; but 
its thrilling, entting agony is interrupted by a sudden 
plunge—a splash—a gurgling and rippling of the waters 
—ana the corse of the murdered Calanthe is borne 
towards the deeper and darker bosom of the Bosphorus. 

* * * * * * 

The sun was already dispersing the orient mists when 
the chief of the three black slaves once more stood in 
the presence of the Grand Vizier, who had passed the 
night in the anderoon, alone and a prey to the most 
lively mental tortures, 

So noiselessly and reptile-like did the hideous Ethiopian 
steal into the apartment, that he was within a vara of 
the Grand Vizier ere the latter was aware that the door 
had been opened. 

Ibrahim started as if from a snake about to spring 
upon him—for the ominous bow-string swung negligently 
from the slave’s hand, and the imperial signet still 
glistened on his finger. 

“ Mighty Pacha!” spoke the Ethiopian, in a low and 
cold tone; “thus saitn the Sultana-Valida‘ Cease to 
treat thy loving wife with neglect. Hasten to her—throw 
thyself at her feet—implore her pardon for the past—and 
give her hope of affection for the future. Shouldst thou 
neglect this warning, thon every night will the rival 
whom thou preferest to her, be torn from thine arms, 
and be devoted as food for tne fishes. She whom thou 
didst so prefer this night that is passed, sleeps in the 
dark green bed of the Bosphorus. Take warning, Pacha; 
for the bow-string may be used at last. Moreover, see 
that thou revealest not to the Princess Aischa the inci¬ 
dent of the night, nor the nature of the threats which 
send thee back repentant to her arms.’ ” 

And with these words the slave glided hastily from the 
room, leaving the Grand Vizier a prey to feelings of in¬ 
effable horror. 

His punishment on earth had begun—and he knew it! 


What had his ambition gained ? What had his apostaov 
accomplished ? Thongh rich, invested with high rank, 
and surrounded by every luxury, he was more wretched 
than the meanest slave who was accustomed to kiss the 
dust at his feet! 

But ‘subduing the fearful agitation which oppressed 
him—composing his feelings and his countenance as well 
as he was able—the proud and haughty Ibrahim has¬ 
tened to implore admittance to his wife’s chamber ; and 
when the boon was accorded, and he found himself in 
her presence, he besought her pardon in a voice and 
with a manner expressive of the most humiliating peni¬ 
tence ! 

Thus, at the moment when thousands—perhaps millions 
were envying the bright fortunes and glorious destinies 
of Ibrahim the Happy, as he was denominated—the dark 
and terrible despotism of the Sultana-Valida made him 
tremble for his life, and compelled him to sue,at Aischa’s 
feet for pardon. 

And if, at that instant of his crushed spirit and 
wounded pride, there were a balm found to soothe the 
racking fibres of his heart, the anodyne consisted in the 
tender love which Aischa manifested towards him, and 
the touching sincerity with which she assured him of 
her complete forgiveness. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


NISIDA AND WAGNER ON THE ISLAND.—THE INCANTA¬ 
TION. 

Return we again to that Mediterranean Island on which 
Fernand Wagner and the beauteous Nisida espoused each 
other by solemn vows plighted in the face of heaven, and 
where they have now resided for six long months. 

At first now happy—how supremely happy was Nisida, 
—having tutored herself so far to forget the jarring in¬ 
terests of that world which lay beyond the sea, as to 
abandon her soul without reservation to the delights of 
the new existence on which Bhe had entered. 

Enabled once more to use that charming voice which 
God had given her, but which had remained hushed for 
so many years,—able also to listen to the words that fell 
from the lips of her lover, without being forced to subdue 
and crush the emotions which they excited,—and secure 
in the possession of him to whom she was so madly de¬ 
voted and who manifested such endearing tenderness 
towards herself,—Nisida indeed felt as if she were 
another being, or endowed with the lease of a new life. 

And at first, too, how much had Wagner and Nisida to 
say to each other,—how many fond assurances to give-* 
how many protestations of unalterable affeotion to 
make! For hours would they sit together upon the sea¬ 
shore, or on the bank of the limpid stream in the valley, 
and converse almost unceasingly,—wearying not of each 
other’s discourse, and sustaining the interest and enjoy¬ 
ment of that interchange of thoughts by flying from 
topic to topic just as their unshackled imaginations sug¬ 
gested. 

But Fernand never questioned Nisida concerning the 
motive which had induced her to feign dumbness and 
deafness for so many years; she had given him to under-, 
stand that family reasons of the deepest importance, 
and involving dreadful mysteries from the contempla¬ 
tion of which she recoiled in horror, had prompted so 
tremendous a self-martyrdom;—and he loved her too 
well to outrage her feelings by urging her to touch more 
than she might choose on that topic. 

Careful not to approach the vicinity-of large trees, for 
fear of those dreadful tenants of the isle who might be 
said to divide its sovereignty with them, the lovers—may 
we not venture to call them husband and wife ?—would 
ramble, hand-in-hand, along the stream’s enchanting 
banks, in the calm hours of moonlight which lent softer 
charms to the scene than when the gorgeous sun bathed 
all in gold. 

Or else they would wander on the sands, to the musical 
murmur of tne rippling sea,—their arms clasping each 
other’s necks—their eyes exchanging glances of fondness 
—hers of ardent passion, his of more melting tender- 
ness. 

But there was too much sensuality in the disposition 
of Nisida to render her love for Wagner sufficient and 
powerful enough to ensure permanent contentment with 
ner present lot. 

The first time that the fatal eve drew near when he 
must exchange the shape of a man for that of a horrible 
wolf, he had said to her, “ Beloved Nisida, I remember 
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that there are finer and different fruits on the other side 
of the island, beyond the range of mountains; and I 
should rejoice to obtain for thee a variety. Consolo thy- 
selt for a few hours during mine absence: and on my 
return we shall experience renewed and increased happi¬ 
ness, as if we were meeting again after a long separa¬ 
tion.” Vainly did Nisida assure him that she recked not 
for a more extensive variety of fruits than those which 
the nearest grove yielded, and that she would rather 
have his society than all the luxuries which his absence 
and return might bring her: he overruled her remon¬ 
strances-and she at length permitted him to depart. 
Then he crossed the mountains by means of the path 
which he had descried when he escaped from the torrent 
at the point where the tree stretched across the stream, 
as described in a preceding chapter; and on the other 
side of the range of hills he fulfilled the fearful destiny 
of the Wehr-Wolfl On his return to Nisida—after an 
absence of nearly twenty-four hours, for the time occupied 
in crossing and re-crossing the mountains was consider¬ 
able—he found her gloomy and pensive. His long absence 
had vexed her j she, in the secrecy of her own heart, had 
already felt a craving for a change of scene—ana she 
naturally suspected it was to gratify a similar want that 
Fernand had undertaken the transmontane journey. 
She received his fruits coldly; and it was some time ere 
he could succeed in winning her back to perfect good 
humour. 

The next interval of a month glided away : the little 
incident which had for a moment ruffled the harmony of 
their lives, was forgotten—at least by Nisida;—and so 
devoted was Fernana in his attention, so tenderly sincere 
in his attachment towards her,—and so joyful, too, was 
she in the possession of one whose masculine beauty was 
almost superhumanly great,—that those incipient crav¬ 
ings for ohange of scene—those nascent longings for a 
return to the great and busy world, returned but seldom 
and were even then easily subdued in her breast. 

When the second fatal date of their union on the island 
approached, Wagner was compelled to urge some new, 
though necessarily trivial excuse for again crossing the 
mountains; and Nisida’s remonstrances were more 
authoritative and earnest than on the previous occasion. 
Nevertheless, he succeeded in obtaining her consent; 
but during his absence of four or five and twenty hours, ] 
the lady had ample leisure to ponder on home—the busy 
world across the sea—and her well-beloved brother 
Francisco. Fernand, when he came back, found her 

? ;loomy and reserved: then as he essayed to wean her 
rom her dark thoughts she responded petulantly, and 
even reproachfully. 

The ensuing month glided not away so happily as the 
two former ones: and though Fernand s attentions and 
manifestations of fondness increased, if possible, still 
Nisida would frequently sigh, and look wistfully at the 
sea, as if she would have joyed to behold a sail in the 
horizon. 

The third time the fatal dose of the month drew nigh, 
Wagner knew not how to act: but some petulance on 
the part of Nisida furnished him with an excuse to which 
his generous heart only had reoourse with the deepest— 
the keenest anguish. Throwing back the harsh words 
at her whom he loved so devotedly, he exclaimed, 

“ Nisida, I leave thee for a few hours until thy good 
humour shall have returned;” and, without waiting for 
a reply, he darted towards the mountains. For some 
time the lady remained seated gloomily upon the sand ; 
but as hour after hour passed away, and the sun went 
down, and the moon gathered power to light the enchant¬ 
ing scene of landscape and of sea, she grew uneasy and 
restless. Throughout that night she wandered up and 
down on the sands, now weeping at the thought that she 
herself had been unkind—then angry at the conviction 
that Fernand was treating her more harshly than she 
deserved. 

It was not until the sun was high in the heavens that 
Wagner re-appeared; and though Nisida was in reality 
delighted to find all her wild alarms, in which the 
monstrous snakes of the isle entered largely, thus com¬ 
pletely dissipated,--yet she concealed the joy which she 
experienced in beholding his safe return, and received 
him with gloomy hauteur. 

Oh! how her conduct went to Wagner’s heart! for he 
knew that, so long as the direful necessity which had 
compelled his absence remained unexplained, Nisida was 
justified in attributing the absence to unkind feelings 
and motives on his part. A thousand times that day was 
he on the point of throwng himself at her feet, and 
revealing aU the details of his frightful destiny: but he 


dared not—oh! no, he dared not;—and a profound 
melancholy seized upon his soul. 

Nisida now relented—chiefly because she herself felt 
miserable by the contemplation of his unhappiness : and 
harmony was restored between them. 

But during the fourth month of their union, the lady 
began to speak more frequently and frankly of the 
weariness and the monotony of their present existence; 
and when Fernand essayed to console her, she responded 
only by deep-drawn sighs. His love was based on those 
enduring elements which would have rendered him con¬ 
tent to dwell for ever with Nisida on that island, which 
had no sameness for him so long as she was there to be 
his companion: but her love subsisted rather sensually 
that mentally; and now that her fierce and long pent-up * 
desires had experienced gratification, she longed to 
return to the land of her birth, to embrace her brother 
Francisco—yes, even though she should be again com. 
pelled to simulate the deaf and dumb! 

The close of the fourth month was now at hand, and 
Wagner was at a loss how to act. New excuses for a 
fresn absence wero impossible; and it was with a heart 
breaking with anguish, that he was compelled to seize an 
opportunity in tne afternoon of the last day of the 
month, to steal away from Nisida and hasten across the 
mountain. Oh! what would she think of his absence 
now ?—an absence for which he had not prepared her, 
and which was not on this occasion j ustified by any 
petulance or wilfulness on her part ? The idea was mad¬ 
dening, but there was no alternative! 

It was noon on the ensuing day when Fernand Wagner, 
pale and careworn, again sought that spot on the strand 
where the rudely-constructed cottage stood: but Nisida 
was not within the hut. He roved along the shore to a 
considerable distance, but still ho beheld her not. Ter¬ 
rible alarms now oppressed him. Could she have done 
some desperate deed to rid herself of an existence 
whereof she was weary? or had some fatal accident 
befallen her ? 

From the shore he hastened to the valley; and there, 
seated by the side of the crystal stream, he beheld the 
object of his search. He ran—he flew towards her; but 
she seemed not to observe him; and when he caught a 
glimpse of her countenance, he shrank back in dismay— 
it was so pale, and yet so expressive of deep, concen¬ 
trated rage! 

But we cannot linger on this portion of our tale. 
Suffice it to say that Wagner exerted all his eloquence, 
all his powers of persuasion to induce Nisida to turn a 
kind glance upon him; and it was only when, goaded to 
desperation by her stern silence and her implacable 
mien, ho exclaimed, “ Since I am no longer worthy of 
even a look or a syllable, I will quit thee for ever f”— 
it was only when these words convfeyed to Nisida a fright¬ 
ful menace of loneliness, that she relented and gradually 
suffered herself to be appeased. But vainly did she 
question him relative to tne cause of his absence on this 
occasion: he offered a variety of excuses, and she believed 
none of them. 

The month that followed was characterized by many 
quarrels and disputes ; for Nijida’s soul acquired all that 
restlessness which had marked it ere she was thrown on 
the island, but which solitude at first, and then the pos¬ 
session of Wagner, had for a time so greatly subdued. 

Nevertheless, there were still occasions when she would 
cling to Wagner with all the confiding fondness of one 
who remembered how he had saved her life from the 
hideous anaconda, and who looked up to him as her only 
joy and solace in that clime the beauty of which beoame 
painful with its monotony:—yes, she would cling to him 
as they roved along the sands together—she would gaze 
up into his countenance—and, as she lead assuranoes of 
the deepest affection in his fine dark eyes, she would 
exclaim rapturously, “Oh! how handsome—how god¬ 
like art thou, my Fernand! Pardon me—pardon me, 
that I should ever have nursed resentment against 
thee!” t ,. 

It was when she was in such a mood as this, that he 
murmured in her ears, “ Nisida, dearest, thou hast thy 
secret which I have never sought to penetrate. I also 
have my secret, beloved one, as I hinted to thee on that 
day which united us in this island; and into that mys¬ 
tery of mine thou mayst not look. But at certain inter¬ 
vals I must absent myself from thee for a few hours, as 
I hitherto have done; and on my return, O dearest 
Nisida! let me not behold that glorious countenance of 
thine douded with anger and with gloom !” 

Then ere she could utter a word of reply, he sealed her 
lips with kisses—he pressed her fervently to -his heart— 
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and at that moment she thought he seemed so divinely 
handsome, and she felt so proud of possessing the love 
of a man invested with such superhuman beauty and 
such a splendid intellect, that she attempted not a re¬ 
monstrance nor a complaint against words which were 
hut the preface to a fifth absence of four-and-twenty 
hours. 

And when Fernand Wagner re-appeared again, his 
Nisida hastened to meet him, as he descended from the 
mountains,—those mountains whioh were crossed even 
by a sure-footed and agile man with so much difficulty, 
and whioh he knew it would be impossible for him to 
traverse during that mad career in which he was monthly 
doomed to whirl along in his lupine shapeyes, she 
hurried to meet him—received him with open arms— 
smiled tenderly upon him—and led him to the sea-shore, 
where she had spread the noon-day meal in the most 
inviting manner. 

The unwearied and unchanging nature of his love had 
touched her heart; and, during the long hours of his 
fifth absence, she had reasoned with herself on the folly 
of marring the sweet harmony which should prevail 
between the only two human tenants of the island. 

The afternoon passed more happily than many and 
many a previous day had done: Nisida thought that 
Fernand had never seemed so handsome, though he was 
somewhat pale—and Wagner fancied that his com¬ 
panion had never appeared so magnificently beautiful as 
now, while she lay half reclining in his arms, the rays 
of the setting sun faintly illuminating her aquiline 
countenance, and giving a glossy richness to the luxu¬ 
riant black hair which floated negligently over her naked 
shoulders. 

When the last beams of the orb of day died flicker- 
ingfly in the far horizon, the tender pair retired to their 
hut, rejoicing in the serene and happy way in which the 
last few hours had glided over their heads. 

Sleep was upon their eyelids as they lay in each other's 
arms,—the island and the sea were sleeping too in the 
soft light of the silver moon and the countless stars 
which gemmed the vault of heaven,—when a dark figure 
passed along the sand and stopped at a short distance 
from the door of the rudely-constructed tenement. 

And assuredly this was no mortal being—nor wore it 
now a mortal shape: but Satan—in all the horrors of his 
ugliness, though still invested with that sublimity of 
mien which marked the fallen angel,—Satan, clothed in 
terrors ineffable, it was! 

For a few moments he stood contemplating the hut 
wherein the sleepers lay:—dread lightnings flashed 
from his eyes—and the forked electric fluid seemed to 
play around his haughty brow—while his fearful coun¬ 
tenance, the features of which no human pen may 
venture to describe, expressed malignant hate, antici¬ 
pated triumph, and tremendous scorn. 

Then, extending his right hand towards the hut, and 
speaking in that deep sonorous tone which, when heard 
by mortal ears, seemed to jar against the very soul, he 
chanted the following incantation :— 

“ Woman of wild and fleroe desires! 

Why languish thus the wonted fires 

That armed thine heart, and nerved thine hand 

To do whate'er thy firmness plann’d ?— 

Has maudlin love subdued thy soul. 

Once so impatient of control ? 

Has amorous play enslaved thy mind 
Which erst no common chains confined ? 

Has tender dalliance power to kill 
Thy wild, indomitable will ?— 

No more must love thus paralyse 
And crush thine iron energies 
No more must maudlin passion stay 
Thy despot soul's remorseless sway 
Henceforth thy lips shall cease to smile 
Upon the beauties of this isle ;— 

Henceforth thv mental glanoe shall roam, 

Over the Mediterranean foam. 

Towards thy far-off Tuscan home ! 

Alarms for young Francisco's weal, 

And doubts into thy breast will steal ;— 

While retrospection carries back 
Thy mem'ry o’er Time’s beaten track, 

And stops at that dread hour when thou, 

With burning eyes, and flushing brow, 

Call’d heaven to hear the solemn vow 
Dictated with the latest breath 

Of thy fond mother on th' untimely bed of death!” 

Thu3 spoke the Demon; and, having chanted the in¬ 


cantation, full of menace and of deep design, he turned 
to depart. 

Bleep was still upon the eyelids of Fernand and Nisida 
as they lay in each other’s arms, the island and the sea, 
too, were still sleeping in the soft light of the silver 
moon and the countless stars which gemmed the vault 
of heaven,—when the dark figure passed along the sand, 
away from the rudely-constructed tenement 1 


CHAPTER LV. 

THE FIB8T EFFECTS OF THE IHCAHTATIOH. 

When the sun rose again from the orient wave, Fernand 
repaired to th9 grove, as was his wont, to gather fruits 
for the morning repast,—while Nisida bathed her fan- 
form in the waters of the Mediterranean. 

But there was a gloom upon the lady’s brow, and there 
was a sombre flashing in her large dark eyes, which 
denoted an incipient conflict of emotions stirring within 
her breast. 

She. had retired to rest, as we have seen, on the pre¬ 
vious evening, with a heart glowing towards her beloved 
and handsome Fernand,—she had fallen asleep with the 
' tender sounds of his musical yet manly voice in her ears, 
and the image of his beautiful countenance in her mind : 
—but in the night—she knew not at what hour—strange 
dreams began to oppress her—ominous visions filled her 
with anxiety. 

It seemed as if some being, having right to reproach 
and power to taunt, whispered to her aa she slept stern 
remonstrances against the idle, voluptnous, ana dream¬ 
ing life she was leading,—mocking her for passing her 
time in the maudlin delights of love,—calling upon her 
to arouse her latent energies and shake off that luxurious 
lethargy, teaching her to look upon the island, beauteous 
though it were, as one vast prison in which she was con¬ 
fined, from whence there was nevertheless means of 
escape,—raising up before her mental vision all the most 
alluring and bustling soenes of her own native oity of 
Florence,—then bitterly reproaching her for having 
allowed her soul to be more wrapped up in the society 
of Fernand Wagner, than solicitous, as it was wont to 
be, for the welfare of her brother Francisoo,—oreating, 
too, wild doubt in her imagination as to whether circum¬ 
stances might not after all have united her brother and 
Flora Francatelli in the bonds of a union which for many 
reasons she abhorred,—and lastly, thundering in her 
ears the terrible accusation that she was perjured to a 
solemn and an awful vow pledged by her lips, on a 
dread occasion, and to the dictating voice of her dying 
mother 1 

When she awoke in the morning, her brain appeared 
to be in confusion;—but as her thoughts gradually 
settled themselves in the various cells of the seat of 
memory, the entire details of her long dream assumed 
the semblance of a connected chain, even as we have just 
described them. 

For those thoughts had arisen in the nature and the 
order commanded by the Demon! 

Fernand Wagner saw that the mind of his lovely com¬ 
panion—his charming bride—was ruffled ; and as he 
embraced her tenderly, he inquired the cause. His 
caresses for the moment soothed her, and induced her 
to straggle against the ideas which oppressed her;—/or 
there are no thoughts that Satan excites within us, which 
we cannot wrestle with — aye, and conquer, if we wiu! 

Finding that Nisida became more composed, and that 
she treated her mournfulness and her agitation merely 
as the results of a disagreeable dream, Fernand rose- 
hastened to perform his own ablutions—and then re¬ 
paired to the adjacent grove, as above stated. 

But Nisida remained not long in the Mediterranean’s 
mighty bath: the moment Wagner had departed from 
her presence, the thoughts which had so recently passed 
in sa d procession through her brain, came back with re¬ 
newed vigour—forcing themselves as it were upon her 
contemplation, because she offered but a feeble resistance 
to their returning invasion. 

And as she stood on the shore, having donned her 
scant olothing, and now combing out her long, luxuriant 
hair, to the silken riches of which the salt water lent a 
more glorious gloss,—she became a prey to an increasing 
restlessness—an augmenting anxiety—a longing to quit 
that island and an earnest desire to behold her brother 
Francisoo once again,—sentiments and cravings whioh 
gave to her countenance an expression of sombre lower* 
ing and concentrated passion, such as it was wont to 
exhibit in those days when her simulated deafness and 
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dumbness forced her to subdue all the workings of her 
excited soril, and compress her vermilion lips to check 
the ebullition of that language which on those occasions 
struggled to pour itself forth. 

“0 Italy! Italy!” she exclaimed, in an impassioned 
tone; “ shall I ever behold thee again? Oh! my beloved 
native land—and thou, too, fair city, whose name is 
fraught with so many varied reminiscences for me,—am 
I doomed never to visit ye more ?” 

“Nisida! dearest Nisida!” said Wagner, who had 
returned to her unperceived and unheard—for his feet 
passed noiselessly over the sand; “ wherefore those pas* 


volcano. My thoughts wander, in spite of myself, to¬ 
wards Italy: I think, too, of my brother—the young and 
inexperienced Francisco! Moreover, there is in our 
mansion at Florence, a terrible mystery which prying 
eyes may seek to penetrate,—a closet containing a fearful 
secret, which, if published to the world, would heap 
loathing execration and disgrace on the haughty name 
of Riverola! And now Francisco is the sole guardian of 
that mystery, which he himself knows not—at least, 
knew not, when last we were together. But it requires 
a strong and an energetic mind, like my own, to watch 
over that awful secret. And now, Fernand—dear Fer- 


«* * BECEIVE THE HAND OP MT WELL-BELOVED SISTER.’ ” (See p. 87.) 


sionate exclamations ? why this anxious longing to 
revisit the busy, bustling world ? Are not the and 
serene delights of this island sufficient for our happi¬ 
ness ? or art thou wearied of me, who love thee so 
tenderly ?” 

“ I am not wearied of thee, my Fernand!” replied 
Nisida: “ nor do I fail to appreciate all thy tender affec¬ 
tion towards me. But—I can oonceal it from myself 
and from thee no longer,—I am overcome with the 
monotony of this isle. Unvaried suifishine during the 
day—unchanging calmness by night, pall upon the soul. 
I crave variety—even the variety that wenld be afforded 
by a magnificent storm, or the eruption of yon sleeping 
O 


nand, thou const not blame me—thou wilt not reproach 
me, if I experience an irresistible longing to return to 
my native land!” 

“ And know you not, Nisida,” said Wagner, in a tone 
of mingled mournfulness and reproach, “that, even if 
there were any means for thee to return to Florence, I 
could not accompany thee? Dost thou not remember 
that I informed thee, that being doomed to death, I 
escaped from the power of the authorities—it matters 
not now; and that were I to set my foot in Florence 
again, it would be to return to my dungeon ?” 

44 Alas! all this I remember well—too well!” exclaimed 
Nisida. 44 And think not, my Fernand, that I fed no 
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pang, when I lay bare to thee the state of my soul. But 
if it were possible for us to return to Italy, thou couldst 
dwell secretly and retiredly in some suburb of Florence ; 
and we should be together often—very often!” 

“ No—Nisida,” answered Wagner, “ that were impos¬ 
sible ! Never more may I venture into that cityand 
if thou couldst find even the means to revisit thy native 
clime, thither must thou go and there must thou dwell 
alonel" 

For Wagner knew full well that were the lady to 
return to Florence, she would hear of the frightful 
incident which marked his trial and also the day of his 
escape; and, though when he had first become reunited 
to her on the island, he had intended, in the fulness of a 
generous confidence, to impart to her the terrible secret 
of his fate,—yet subsequent and more calm deliberation 
in his own mind had convinced him of the imprudence of 
giving her love a shock by such a tremendous—such an 
appalling revelation. • 

“ Fernand,” said Nisida, breaking silence after a long 
pause, during which she was wrapped in profound medi¬ 
tation, “ thy words go to my heart like fiery arrows! 0 
my handsome—my beautiful—my beloved Fernand, why 
does destiny thus persecute us? It is impossible for 
thee to return to Florence:—it is equally impossible for 
me to renounce the first opportunity which heaven may 
afford for me to repair thither! My God! wherefore do 
our fates tend in such opposite directions ? To separate 
from thee, were maddening—maddening: to abandon my 
brother Francisco—to desert the grave and solemn in¬ 
terests which demand my presence at home, were to 
render myself perjured to a vow which I breathed, and 
which heaven witnessed, when I kuelt long years ago at 
the death-bed of my mother!” 

“After all thou hast said, my beloved Nisida,’* ex¬ 
claimed Fernand, in a voice expressive of the deepest 
melancholy, “ I should be wrong—I should be even 
criminal to listen only to the whisperings of my own 
selfishness and retain thee here, did opportunity serve 
for thy departure. But on this island shall I remain— 
perhaps for ever! And if the time should ever come 
when you grew wearied of that bustling world across 
the sea, and thy memory travelled to this lonely isle 
■vyhere thy Fernand was left behind thee,—haply thou 
wouldst embark to return hither and pass the remainder 
of thy days with one who can never cease to love thee!” 

Tears came into the eyes of Nisida—of her who so 
seldom, so very seldom wept;—and throwing herself 
into Wagner’s aims, she exclaimed, “ God grant that I 
may revisit my native land; and believe me—oh! believe* 
me when I declare that I would come back to thee the 
moment the interests of my brother no longer demanded* 
my presence!” , 

They embraced fondly; and then sat down- Upon the 
sand to partake of their morning repast. 

But the thoughts of both were naturally intent upon 
the recent topic of their discourse; and their conversa¬ 
tion, though each determined to force it into other 
channels, reverted to the subject which was now upjk r- 
most in their minds. 

“What must my poor brother Francisco conjecture to 
be the cause of my prolonged, anil to him mysterious 
absence?” said Nisida, as her eyes were cast wistfully 
over the jsride expanse of waters.. “ Methinks that I have 
already hinted to thee how the foolish passion which he 
had conceived for a maiden of low degree and obscure 
birth, compelled me—in accordance with his nearest and 
best interests—to consign the object of his boyish love to 
the Convent of the uarmelites! Yes—and it was with 
surprise and dismay indescribable that I heard, ere I 
was torn away from Florence by the villain Stephano, 
how that convent was sacked and destroyed by unknown 
marauders-” 

“Full intelligence of which terrible sacrilege you com¬ 
municated to me by signs the second and last time you 
visited me in my dungeon,” observed Wagner. 

“ And I heard also, and with increased fear,” continued 
Nipida, “ that some of the inmates of that convent had 

S ed; and, being unable, in consequence of my simu- 
deafness and dumbness, to set on foot the necessary 
inquiries, I could not learn whether Flora Francatelli 
was amongst those who had so escaped the almost 
general ruin. Oh! if she should have survived that 
fatal night—and if she should have again encountered my 
brother! Alas! thou perceivest, my Fernand, how 
necessary it- is for me to quit this island on the first 
occasion whichmay serve for that purpose.” 

“And wouldst thou, Nisida,” asked Wagner, reproach¬ 


fully, “ place thyself as a ban-ier between the Count of 
Riverola and her whom he loves ?” 

“ Yes!” ejaculated Nisida, her countenance suddenly 
assuming a stern and imperious expression: “ for the 
most important interests are involved in the marriage 
which he may contract. But enough of this, Fernand,” 
she added, relapsing into a more tender mood. “And 
now tell me—canst thou blame me for the longing desire 
which has seized upon me—the ardent craving to return 
to Florence ?” 

“ Nay—I do not blame thee, dearest Nisida!” he ex¬ 
claimed ; “ but I pity thee—I feel for thee! Because,” 
he continued, “if I understand rightly, though wilt be 
compelled te feign deafness and dumbness once more, in 
order to work out thy mysterious aimsthou wilt be 
compelled to submit to that awful martyrdom—that ter¬ 
rible privation—that tremendous duplicity, which thou 
wilt find so doubly painful and so difficult to resume 
after the full enjoyment and exercise of the blessed 
faculties of speech and hearing.” 

“ Alas! such will be my destiny!” murmured Nisida: 
“ and, oh! that destiny is a sad one! But,” she ex- 
olaimed, after a moment’s pause, and as a reminiscence 
appeared suddenly to strike her, “ dost thou not think 
that even such a destiny as that becomes tolerable, when 
it is fulfilled as the only means of carrying out the con¬ 
ditions of a vow breathed to a well-beloved and dying 
mother? But wearisome—oh! crushingly tedious was 
that mode of existence!—and the first bright day of real 
happiness which I enjoyed, was that when I first knew 
that thou didst love me! And again, Fernand—oh.' 
again was I supremely happy when one evening—thou 
mayst remember-well—it was the eve when my brother 
and the minion Flora exchanged tender words together 
in the room adjoining where we were seated—on that 
evening, Fernand, I besought by signs that thou wouldst 
breathe the words, ‘ I love thee /’ and thou didst so—and 
I drank fin those words as a person dying with thirst 
would imbibe the first drop of pure spring water which 
was placed to his lips!” 

Fernand pressed Nisida to his heart;—for he saw, in 
spite of her anxiety to return to Italy, that she really 
loved him. , 

CHAPTER LVI. 

NISIDA AND -THE DEMON. 

But thougit*- sensual and impassioned feelings led the 
beauteous Nisida thus frequently to melt into softness 
and tenderness when she contemplated the wondrously 
handsome countenance of Fernand Wagner,—yet from 
this day forth her longings to return to Italy became 
more earnest—more irresistible; and she would compel 
;him to sit by her side for hours together on the shore, 
grhile she eagerly watched for the appearance of a sail in 
the horizon. 

And Fernand, who divined her object, and knew full 
well wherefore those fine and eloquent black eyes were 
cast so wistfully over the sunny expanse,—Fernand him¬ 
self now longed for the advent of a ship,—so sincere 
was his love for Nisida, that he was prepared to make 
any sacrifice—aye, even to suffer her to depart and leave 
him alone ou the island—in order to promote her happi¬ 
ness. 

Thus passed away the sixth month; and on the after¬ 
noon of the last day thereof, when Wagner was about to 
observe to her that the time had now arrived for him to 
cross the mountains once again, she said of her own 
accord, “ Fernand, iny beloved, when next you visit the 
other side of the island, you would do well to raise some 
sign, pr leave some permanent mark to show that there 
are inhabitants on this laud. For a ship might touch in 
that point—the sailors might seek the shore for water— 
and they would then search to discover the spot where 
those who raised the signal-post are dwelling.” 

“ Your wish shall be fulfilled, dearest,” answered 
Wagner; “ and without delay will I seek the other side 
of the island.” 

Then they embraced tenderly; and Fernand departed 
once more to fulfil his frightful doom ! ' • 

Nisida watched his receding form until it was lost in 
the groves intervening between the plains and the ac¬ 
clivities of the range of mountains; and then’fehe seated 
herself again on the sand, wondering of what nature her 
husband’s secret could be, and why it compelled him to 
absent himself o'ftcasionally from her. 

Though he kept an accurate calculation of the lapse of 
time, and Counted the passing days with unvarying preci¬ 
sion,—yet she retained no such faithful calendar in her 
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memory; and thus it had not yet struck her that his 
absence always occurred on the last day of the month. 

The hour of sunset was now rapidly approaching; and 
Us Nisida was wrapped up in thought, but with her eyes 
fixed wistfully upon the mighty bosom of the deep, a 
slight sound as or the rustling of garments fell upon her 
ears. 

She started up, and glanced rapidly around. 

But how ineffable was her astonishment—how great 
was her sudden joy—when she beheld the figure of a man 
approaching her;—for it instantly struek her that the 
same ship which had conveyed him thither, might bear 
her away from a scene which had latterly become in*- 
supportably monotonous. 

The individual whose presence thus excited her as¬ 
tonishment and her delight, was tall, thin, and attired 
rather in the German, than in the Italian fashion : but 
as he drew nearer, Nisida experienced undefinable 
emotions of alarm, and vague fears rushed to her soul— 
for the expression of that being’s countenance was snch 
as to inspire no pleasurable emotions. 

It was not that he was ugl., :—no—hi3 features were 
well formed, and his eyes were of dazzling brilliancy. 
But their glances were penetrating and reptile-like,— 
glances beneath which those of ordinary mortals would 
have quailed; and his countenance was stamped with a 
mingled sardonism and melancholy which rendered it 
painful to contemplate. 

Nisida attributed her feeling of uneasiness and em¬ 
barrassment to the shame which she experienced in 
finding herself half naked in the presence of a strangef; 
for so oppressive had, become the heat of summer 
that her clothing was most scanty, and she had long 
ceased to decorate her person with garlands and wreaths 
of fantastically woven flowers. 

44 Fear not, lady,” said the Demon—for he indeed it 
was : “ I am come to counsel and solace—not to alarm 
thee.” 

44 How knowest thou that I require counsel P and who 
art thou that talkest to me of solace ?” asked Nisida, her 
sentiment of shame yielding to one of boundless surprise 
at hearing herself thus addressed by a being who 
appeared to read the inmost secrets of her soul. 

44 1 am one who can penetrate into all the mysteries of 
the human heart,” returned the fiend, in his sonorous, 
deep-toned voice ; 44 and I can gather thine history from 
the expression of thy countenance—the attitude in which 
I first beheld the<^ whilst thou wast still seated upon the 
strand—and the mingled emotions of surprise and joy 
with which thou didst mark my presence. Is it then, 
difficult to imagine that thou requirest counsel to teach 
thee how to proceed so as to obtain thine emancipation 
from this isle ? or would it be extraordinary if, moved by 
thy sorrow, I offered to befriend thee ? And is it not 
ever the way with mortals—poor weak, miserable beings 
that they are—to grow speedily dissatisfied with their 
lot ? In the spirit of religion ye say that heaven con¬ 
trols your destinies according to its own wise purposes; 
—and when all goes well with ye, and you have your 
desires, ye pray and are thankful—because forsooth,” 
added the Demon, with a smile of bitter scorn, 44 it is so 
easy to pray when ye are contented and happy", and so 
easy to be thankful when ye are pampered with all ye 
require. Here art thou, lady, — on an island teeming 
with the choicest fruits of the earth, and enjoying an 
eternal summer,—where all is pleasant to the view, and 
to whose silent shores the cares of the great world cannot 
come; and yet thou wouldst quit this calm retreat, and 
rush back into the vortex of evil passions—warring 
interests—conflicting pursuits! But I will not weary 
thee with my reflections ;—although it is my nature 
first to taunt and upbraid those whom I intend to 
serve!” 

44 And who are thou, strange' being, that reasoneth 
morally with the smile of scorn upon thy lips ?” de¬ 
manded Nisida, the vague alarms which had previously 
influenced her reviving with additional power: 44 who 
art thou, I say, that comest to reproach, and yet 
proff crest thine aid ?” 

44 No matter who I am,’’ replied the fiend. 44 Some 
day thou mayst know me better if thou wilt-” 

44 But how earnest thou hither ? Where i 3 the ship that 
brought thee—the boat that lauded thee ?” demanded 
Nisida, in a tone of feverish impatience. 

44 No ship brought me hither—no boat set me on the 
shore,” answered the Demon, fixing his eyes—those 
piercing eyes upon Nisida’s countenance, as if to read the 
ltn^resssou which this strange revelation made upon her 
secret soul. 


Then who art thou ?” exclaimed the lady, a cold 
shudder passing over her -entire frame, although she re- 
1 treated not, nor withdrew the glanced which she through 
her wondrous state of mind, was enabled to retain fixed 
upon the Demon's countenance. 

44 Seek not to learn as yet whom I am,” said the fiend. 
44 Let it suffice for thee to know that I am something 
niore than a mere mortal—a beings gifted with powers 
which, in the hands of such an one as thou, would throw 
the entire world into convulsions; for there is mnch in 
thee after my own heart, beauteous Nisida of Riverola.” 

44 Ah ! thou art acquainted even with my name!” cried 
Nisida, again shuddering violently in. spite of her'power¬ 
ful efforts to appear calm and fearless. 

44 1 am aoqdainted with thy name, and with all that 
concerns thee and thine, Nisida,” replied the fiend; 
44 aye,” he added, "with a malignant chuckle,—even to 
the mystery of the closet in thy late father’s chamber, 
and the contents of the terrible manuscript which taught 
thee such dreadful secrets! I know, too, all that thou 
hast done to serve thine aims—thy simulated deafness 
and dumbness—the assassination of Agnes—the imprison¬ 
ment of Flora in the convent-” 

44 Then art thou indeed some superhuman power,” in¬ 
terrupted Nisida in a tone of inexpressible alarm; “ and 
I dare hold no further converse with thee 1’* 

44 One moment—and thou wilt think differently!” ex¬ 
claimed the Demon. 44 But I will give thee an evidence 
of mypower. Here, take this instrument,—’tis called a 
telescope—and use it for a single minute. • Glance across 
the waters, and thou shall behold a scene which will 
interest thee somewhat,-1 trow!” 

The fiend handed her a telescope, and directed her to 
apply it to her eye. She obeyed him, though reluctantly; 
but intense curiosity overcame her scruples — and, more¬ 
over, her extraordinary strength of mind .aided her in 
Supporting the presence of one whom she knew to be in¬ 
vested with superhuman powers—but of what nature she 
feared to guess. 

Nisida turned towards the sea, and used the magic 
telescope as directed, while the Demon stood behind her, 
his countenance expressing a diabolical trinmph mingled 
with blighting scorn. 

But, ah! what does Nisida behold ? 

The moment she applies the telescope to her eyes, she 
is transported, as it were to her own native city. She is 
in Florenoe—yes, hr the fair capital of Tuscany. Every 
familiar scene is present to her again; and she once 
more views the busy crowds and the bustling haunts of 
men. She sweeps them all with a hurried glance; and 
then her looks settle upon a young couple, walking 
together in a secluded place on the hanks.of the Arno. 
But, oh; how terribly flash her eyes—how changed with 
wrath and concentrated rage suddenly becomes her 
countenance! For in that fond pair, wandering s# 
lovingly together on the Arno’s margin, she recognises 
her brother Francisco and the maiden Flora Francatelli! 

. 44 Thou hast seen enough !” cried the Demon, snatch¬ 
ing the telescope from her hands. 44 And now, more than 
ever,” he added, with a malignant smile of triumph, 

! 44 dost thou long to revisit thy native land. It was to 
confirm that longing that I showed thee the scene!” 

44 And canst thon give me the means to return 
thither ?” demanded Nisida, almost maddened by the 
spectacle that had met her eyes. 

44 Listen !” exclaimed the fidnd ; 44 and hear me 
patiently. I charge thee not to breathe to thy Fernand 
one word descriptive of this interview which thou hast 
had with me. Thou couldst simulate dumbness for ten 
long years or more, with a success which renders thee 
great and glorious in my eyes—fbi‘ I love the hypocrite 
and the deceiver,” he added, with one of, his diabolical 
smiles, 44 although I myself deceive them! Be dumb, 
then; in all that relates to my visit here. But thou 
mayst so beset thy Fernand with earnest entreaties to 
give thee the means of departure from the island,—for 
he can do so, if he have the will,—that he shall be unable 
to resist thy prayers—thy tears—thine anguish, real or 
feigned, whichever that anguish may be! Add should 
he not yield to thine impressions, then assail him on 
another point. Tell him that thon wilt neter rest until 
thou shalt have discovered the cause of those periodical 
visits which he makes to the other side Of yon mountains 
—threaten to accompany him the next time he goes 
thither! Bat I need not teach thee how to be energetic 
nor eloquent: I need not suggest the measures nor the 
language to be used in the furtherance of thine aims. 
For thou art a woman of iron mind and of persuasive 
tongue; and thy perseverance, as thy will, is indomitable. 
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Follow my oounsel, then—and, thonffh the future to a 
great extent be concealed from my View, yet I dare jwo- 
'■■■ 1 ,-J “tw farewell, Nf 


well! 


success for thee! And now f 


, Nisida—fare- 


And the Demon retreated rapidly towards the forests, 
as if to seek the abode of those terrible serpents whose 
cunning was akin to his own. 

Nisida was too much astonished by the nature of the 
counsel which his deep sonorous voice had wafted to her 
ear to be able to utter a word until his receding form 
was no longer visible; and then she e x c l aimed wildly, 
“ I have assuredly seen Satan face to face!’* 

And her blood ran cold in her veins. 

But a few moments were sufficient to enable that 
woman of wondrous energy to recover her presenoe of 
mind and oollect her scattered thoughts; aiul she sat 
down on the sand to ponder upon the strange incident 
which had so terribly varied the monotony of her exist- 
enoe. 

She thought too of the scene which she had beholden 
on the banks of the Arnoher worst fears were con¬ 
firmed ; Flora had escaped from the ruin of the Car¬ 
melite Convent—was alive, was at liberty—and was with 
Francisco! 

Oh 1 how she now longed for the return of Fernand 
Wagner;—but many hours must elapse—a night must 
pass—and the orb of day whioh had by this time gone 
down must gain the meridian once more ere he would 
come back. 

And in the meantime—although she suspected it not— 
he must fulfil the awful doom of a Wenr-Wolf, as the 
reader will find by the perusal of the next chapter. 

CHAPTER LVH. 

THE WEHB-WOLF. 

It was within a few minutes of sunset as Fernand 
Wagner, having crossed the mountains, hastened down 
that bituminous declivity constituting the scene of deso¬ 
lation which separated the range of volcanic hills from 
the delightful plains and verdant groves stretching to 
the sea-shore. 

A shudder passed over his frame as he beheld the soli¬ 
tary tree in wnich he had seen the monstrous snake play¬ 
ing and gambolling on the morning when he was thrown 
upon this Mediterranean isle. 

“ Oh!” he exclaimed aloud, as he sped onwards, “ what 
happiness and also what misery have I known in this 
clime ! But—doomed and fated being that I am—such 
is my destiny—and so must it be, here or elsewhere—in 
whichever land I may visit—in whatever part of the 
earth I may abide! On! merciful heaven, can no prayer 
—no self-mortification remove the ban—the ourse from 
my devoted head ?” 

He suddenly stood still—threw a horrified glance to¬ 
wards the west—and then fell upon his knees with a 
fearful yell of agony, as he saw the last beams of the sun 
flickering in that quadrature. 

“ Oh! just heaven,” he exclaimed, stretching forth his 
arms towards the sky, and with ineffable anguish 
depicted on his up-turned countenance; “spare me— 
spare me? Have I not been punished enough? Oh! 
take away from me this appalling doom—let me become 
'Old, wrinkled, forlorn, and poor once more,—let me re¬ 
turn to my hnmble cot in the Black Forest,—or let me 
die, Almighty power! if thou wilt,—but spare me—spare 
me now 1 wretch—wretch that I was to be daisied by 
thy specious promises, O Faust! But I am justly 
punished—thy vengeance, 0 heaven! is well deserved- 
sinner, sinner that lam!” 

And, as he uttered these words in a tone of bitter 
lamentation, and while his handsome face grew horrible 
with the dread workings that distorted it, some unseen 
but irresistible influence hurled him prostrate on the 
green sward; and yet again he shrieked, as the moment 
of an agonising transformation was at hand, Spare 
me, great heaven! though thy vengeanoe be most just.” 

Those were the last human sounds he uttered for 
several hours;—for, scarcely had they escaped his lips, 
when the horrible change began—and in a few moments 
a wild yel rent the air, ana a monstrous wolf sprang 
from the spot where Wagner had fallen down in such 
agonizing writhings. 

Away—away went the ferocious animal, headlong to¬ 
wards the sea, careering, thundering on, as if intent on 
plunging into the silent depths, and there ending its 
dreadful oourse in a watery grave. 

But, no:—death yawns not for the Wehr-Wolf! 
Scarcely have its feet touched the verge of the water. 


when the monster wheels round, and continues its whirl¬ 
wind way without for an instant relaxing one tittle of its 
speed. 

Away—away, through the fruit-bearing groves,—clear¬ 
ing for itself a path of rain and havoc—scattering the 
gems of the trees, and breaking down the richly-laden 
vines,—away, away flies the monster, hideous howls 
bursting from its foaming mouth. 

The birds scream and whistle wildly, as, startled from 
their usually tranquil retreats, they spread their gay and 
gaudy plumage, and go with gushing sound through the 
evening air. 

Madly—furiously over nature’s carpeting of flowers— 
rapidly—headlong through the groups of verdant ever¬ 
greens and the thickets of fragrant shrubs—spurning 
the rich herbage and tracing a path of woful destruction, 
—speeds on the howling animal. 

He reaches the banks of a stream, and bounds along 
its pleasant margin,—trampling to death noble swans 
which vainly seek to evade the fury of the rushing 
monster. 

Away—away towards the forests hurries the Wehr- 
Wolf—impelled, lashed on by an invisible scourge, and 
filling the woods with its appalling yells,—while its 
mouth scatters foam like thick flakes of snow. 

Hark! there is an ominous rustling in one of the trees 
of the forest; and the monster seems instinctively to 
know the danger which menaces it. But still its course 
is not changed:—it seems not to exercise its own will in 
shaping its course: it obeys an influence unseen—not 
understood—though fatally irresistible;—and its howl- 
in gs now grow more frightful—more horrible than ever. 

Down the tremendous snake flings itself from the tree 
—and in an instant its hideous coils are wound round the 
foaming, steaming, palpitating body of the wolf. The 
air is rent with the yell of agony that bursts from the 
throat of the horrified monster, as it tumbles over and over, 
as if it had run to the length of a tether—for the snake 
clings with its tail to the bough from which it has darted 
down. 

But the yielding of the wolf is only momentary: up— 
up it springs again—and away, away it careers,—more 
madly—more desperately—more ferociously, if possible, 
than before. 

And the snake ? Oh! poor, weak, and powerless was 
even that dread reptile of forty feet in length when com¬ 
bating with a monster lashed on and also protected by 
invisible fiends. For, as the wolf sped on again, the boa 
was dragged as if by a thousand horses from its coiling 
hold upon the bough,—and shaken, lacerated, and 
affrighted, the hideous reptile unwound itself from the 
ferocious animal, and fell powerless on the grass, where 
the vermin of the forest attacked it with their greedy 
maws ere its pestilential breath had ceased. 

Away—away towards the mountains rushes the Wehr- 
Wolf,—those mountains which constitute the barrier 
of safety to protect Nisida from the fangs of the animal 
that would mangle her fair form were she to cross its 
path. 

Yes—even she would be sacrificed to the indomitable 
and irresponsible rage of the monster, obedient only to 
the unseen scourge and the invisible influence that hur¬ 
ries him on, 

But, ah! he rushes up the acclivity—he clears rugged 
rock and jutting crag with wondrous bounds:—just 
heaven! will he pass those heights ?—will he cross the 
range of volcanic bills ? 

On! Nisida, who art on the other side of that range, 
—little dreamest thou of the peril that menaoes thee 1 

Joy! joy! the danger has passed;—the wolf turns 
aside from a loftier impediment of crag than had yet 
appeared in its oourse; and down—down again towards 
the groves and valleys—over the bituminous waste made 
by the volcano—on, on goes the monster. 

Away—away, through the verdant soenes once more,— 
fresh havoc—fresh desolation—fresh ruin marking his 
maddened course,—away—away the Wehr-Wolf speeds. 

The moon rises to give a stronger and purer light to 
the dreadful spectacle—a light stronger and purer than 
that of the night itself, whioh is never completely 
dark in the tropics. 

Away—away—and stQl on, on—outstripping time— 
running a race with the fleeting moments, till hours and 
hours of unrelaxing speed are nnmbered—thus goes the 
wolf. 

And now he snuffs the morning air; the fresh breeze 
from the east raises the foam of the Mediterranean 
waves, and allays the heat of that on the body of the 
careering—bounding—and almost flying monster. 
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His howling grows less ferocious—his jells become less 
terrible; and now his pace is a trifle more measured— 
that relaxation of a whirlwind speed gradually increas- 

done: the course is over—the race is run;—and 
the Wehr-Wolf falls in writhing agonies upon the fresh 
grass, whenoe in a few moments rises Fernand Wagner— 
a man once more! 

But as he throws a glance of horror around on the 
scene of his night’s dread employment, he starts back 
with mingled aversion and alarm;—for there—with 
folded arms, eyes terrible to gaze upon, and a counte- 


all the sobs and sighs that tell of human agony,—then 
multiply the aggregate by ten million, million times its 
sum,—and go on multiplying by millions and millions 
till thou wast tired of oounting,—thou wouldst not form 
even an idea of that huge amount of human misery 
which could alone appease me! For on man do I visit 
the hate wherewith my own fall has animated me :— 
powerless on high,—where once I was so powerful,—I 
make my kingdom of earth and of hell—ana in both my 
influence is great and is terrible!” 

“Yes—yes: too great — too terrible!” exclaimed 
Wagner. “ But why dost thou persecute me with thy 


“ again the scream bursts from the victim's lips.” (See p. 94.) 


nance expressing infernal triumph and bitter scorn- 
stood the Demon, 

“Fiend! what wouldst thou with me?” demanded 
Wagner. “ Are not the sufferings which I have lust en¬ 
dued enough to satisfy the hatred of all human beings ? 
are not the horrors of the past night sufficient to glut 
even thine insatiate heart ? 

“ Mortal!” said the Demon, speaking in his profound 
and awe-inspiring tones,—“ didst thou take all the 
miseries which at this moment afflict thy race,—combine 
all the bitter woes and crushing sorrows that madden 
the brains of men,—mix up all the tears and collect 


presence F I did not call thee—I did not invoke thine 
aid.” 

“ No—but thou requirest it!” said the Demon, with a 
satirical smile. “ Thinkest thou to be enabled to dream 
away thine existence in this island, with thy warm, im¬ 
passioned NisidaF No, mortal, no! Already does she 
ine for her own native Italian clime; and she will end 
y loathing thee and this land if she continue to dwell 
here, and with only thee as her companion. But it is in 
thy power to make Nisida forget Italy—Francisco— 
Flora—and all the grave interests and dreadful myste¬ 
ries which seem to demand her presence in the busy 
world;—it is in thy power to render her happy and con- 
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tented in this island—to attach her to thee for the 
remainder of thine existence—to provide her with the 
means of preserving her youth and her beauty unim¬ 
paired, even as thine own—to crush for ever all those 
pinings and longings which now carry her glances and 
her thoughts wistfully across the sea,—in a word, to 
bend her mind to all thy wishes—her soul to all thy pur¬ 
poses ! Yes it is in thy power to do all this—and the 
same decision which shall place that amount of in¬ 
effable happiness within thy reach will also redeem thee 
from the horrible destiny of a Wehr-Wolf—leaving 
thee thy youth and thy beauty, and investing thee with 
a power equal to that enjoyed by thy late master, 
Faust.” 

“ And doubtless on the same conditions ?” said Wagner, 
half ironically, and half in horror at the mere idea of 
surrendering his soul to Satan. 

“Art thou blind to the means of promoting thine 
earthly happiness?” demanded the Demon, fixing on 
Fernand a glance intended to appal and to intimidate, 
but at which he on whom it was bent quailed not. 
“Hast thou not received sufficient experience of the 
terrific sufferings which twelve times a year thou art 
doomed to endure ? Knowest thou not on each occasion 
£hou destroyest human life, where mortal beings are in 
thy path—or that thou ravagest the fair scenes which 
He whose name I dare not mention has created ? and 
art thou ignorant of the tremendous horror and loath¬ 
some obloquy which attach themselves to the name of 
a Wehr-Wolf? See—thou art already wearied of tra¬ 
velling through the various clinles of the earth; thou no 
longer Slightest in cultivating thine intellect, so marvel¬ 
lously adapted to receive knowledge of all kinds;—and 
thy power to create whole mines of wealth is exercised 
no more. But thou wouldst fix thine abode in this island 
for ever—were Nisida to remain thy companion! Well— 
and if thou losest her ? for assuredly a vessel will some 
day touch on these shores. What wouldst thou do, 
then ? All lonely—desolate—forlorn, thou wouldst curse 
the day that gave thee regenerated life—thou wouldst 
seek death—and to thee death may not come yet for 
many, many years! Fernand, thou art worse than mad 
not to embrace my offers. Consent to become mine- 
mine eternally, when thy mortal breath shall have left 
thy body,—and in the meantime I promise thee power 
illimitable-happiness such as no human being ever yet 
enjoyed-” 

“No—no!” exclaimed Wagner, his better feelings 
rising dominant from the awful struggle that took place 
in his breast while the fiend thus spoke: “no—nol 
Rather the destiny of the Wehr-Wolf—rather lose my 
Nisida for ever—rather the solitude of this island for the 
remainder of my days—than resign all chance of sal¬ 
vation ! And that mine immortal soul is as yet safe, the 
very temptations thou offerest with such eloquent per¬ 
suasion fully proves! Oh! heaven, in its infinite mercy, 
will receive the dreadful sufferings ’tie mine to endure 
each month, as an atonement for that hour of weakness— 
madness—folly, when dazzled by the words of Faust, and 
overwhelmed by a weight or miseries, I accepted a 
regenerated existence. Yes—heaven will forgive me yet: 
and, therefore, avaunt—fiend! —avaunt! avaunt!” 

And, as he uttered these words in an excited and im¬ 
passioned manner, he made the sign of the cross, and the 
Demon fled howling into the adjacent wood, his form 
rapidly losing its mortal shape and assuming an appear¬ 
ance too horrible to describe. 

Wagner turned aside in dismay, and sank upon, the 
ground, as if blasted by the lightnings that marked with 
their forked and vivid flashes the transformation of the 
Prince of Darkness. 

A deep sleep fell on Fernand’s eyes; and in his dreams 
he thought that he heard a solemn but rejoicing strain 
of music filling the air—the harmony of the spheres! 
And that divine melody seemed to speak a language 
eloquent and intelligible, and to give him hope and 
promise of a deliverance from the dreadful destiny 
which his weakness and his folly had entailed upon him. 
Then a luminous mist appeared to collect around him— 
enveloping him in its glorious halo. The music grew 
fainter and fainter j and at the moment when it died 
away altogether, a heavenly and radiant being rose in 
the midst of the lustrous cloud—an angel, clad in white 
and shining garments, and with snowy wings closed and 
drooping gracefully from his shoulders. Looking 
benignly upon the sleeping Wagner, the angel said in a 
soft and liquid tone, “ Tnrice hast thon resisted the 
temptations of the enomy of mankind: once in thy 
dungeon at Florence—a second time amidst the defiles of 


yon mountains—and now on this spot. He will appear 
to thee no more, unless thou thyself shalt snmmon Him. 
Much hast thou already done in atonement for the crime 
that ondangered thy soul when, withdrawing thy faith, 
from heaven, thou didst accept new life on the conditions 
proposed to thee by the agent of Satan:—but much more 
must thou yet do, ere the atonement will be complete !“ 
The form ceased to speak, and gradually became fainter 
and fainter, until it disappeared with its glorious halo 
altogether. 

Then Fernand awoke—and his dream was vividly im¬ 
pressed upon his memory. 

Assuming a kneeling posture, he clasped his hands 
fervently together, and said aloud, “ Merciful heaven ! 
be the vision one divinely sent—or be it but the sport of 
an imagination fevered by a long night of suffering—I 
receive it as an emblem, and as a sign of hope and 
promise.” 

He arose:—the sun was now high in the heavens; and 
he hastened to the shore to perform his ablutions. 

Refreshed in body with the bath which he took in the 
Mediterranean, and in mind with the influence of the 
vision, he retraced his way towards the mountains. 

The range was passed in safety; and he once more set 
foot on that section of the island where Nisida was so 
anxiously awaiting his presence. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE DEMON’S COUNSEL. 

The hour at which Fernand Wanner was accustomed to 
return after his periodical excursions beyond the moun¬ 
tains had long passed;—for it will be remembered that 
he had fallen asleep and slumbered some time after his 
restoration to human shape and his encounter with the 
Demon. 

Nisida was already a prey to the wildest alarms, which 
were not altogether untainted with selfishness; for the 
enemy of mankind had led her to believe that Wagner 
had within his reach certain means of enabling her to 
quit the island;—and she trembled lest death might have 
intervened to snatch him away, and thus annihilate the 
hopes which had been so insidiously infused into her 
soul. « 

It is but, however, iust to observe that she was also 
distressed at his prolonged absence on grounds more 
creditable to her heart; for she shuddered convulsively 
as the idea—the appUling idea flashed to her mind, that 
her handsome Fernand might at that moment be writhing 
in the coils of a horrible snake. 

Then, arousing herself with that courage and iron 
resolution which constituted such essential features in 
her character, Xisida resolved to attempt the' passage of 
the mountain.', and seek for her lover; and at the time 
when this thought was uppermost in her mind, she 
vowed to rescue him, if possible—and if not, to die with 
him. 

But as she drew near the rising ground leading 
towards the craggy mountains, she suddenly beheld the 
object of her anxiety approaching her; and in a few 
minutes they were locked in each other’s arms. 

‘♦My Fernand,” -aid Nisida at length, “ I feared that 
some danger had befallen you, and I was hastening to 
join you on the other side of these heights, either to aid 
you in escaping from the peril, or to share its conse¬ 
quences with you.” 

“ Beloved Nisida!” exclaimed Wagner, casting his arm 
around her waist, and conducting her back to the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of their rudely constructed cottage; “ how 
welcome to me is this proof of thy regard—this earnest 
of thy love!” 

“I can never cease to love you, dear Fernand,” an¬ 
swered Nisida, turning her fine large eyes upon his 
handsome face, while the flush of ardent passion ani¬ 
mated her own splendid countenance : then, while her 
bosom heaved with a profound sigh, she added, “Oh! 
that I should seek to quit thee, Fernand ! The thought 
smites to the inmost recesses of my heart. And yet it is 
to some extent thy fault—for wherefore wilt thou not 
accompany me ?” 1 

“ In the first place, beloved one,” replied Wagner, 
“ thou talkest as if a ship were already in sight, or a boat 
lay ready to launch from this shore: secondly, I have 
before assured thee that I dare not return to Florence, 
and that as I therefore cannot be thy companion thither, 

I it would be better for me to remain on this island—to 
which, perhaps,” he added in a mournful tone, “you 
might, after all, never oome back!” 
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“ Oh! Fernand, think not so ill of tout Nisida 1” she that you are resolved to keep me chained to your side on 
cried, throwing one of her snowy full arms round his this island. Be it so; but henceforth let there be no 
neck, and looking earnestly, but yet tenderly on his mistrust—no mystery—no secrets between us. If Italy 
oountenance. ‘ Never—never ahau I know happiness must be forgotten for ever, then this isle shall become 
again until I have revisited Florence. Bach day that our world, and our thoughts shall travel not beyond its 
passes without giving me a hope to see this aim fulfilled, confines. All shall be mutual confidence—a reciprocal 
increases my misery—adds to my uneasiness—augments outpouring of our minutest thoughts. On that condition 
my anxiety—so that in a short time my suspense will only will existence here be tolerable to us both. And 
become intolerable. It is nearly so already, Fernand; now as a proof that thou wilt assent to this proposal— 
and I sometimes feel that even thy sweet caresses and than which nothing can be more rational—let our new 
kindness cannot soothe me. Oh! blame me not, Fernand life of mutual confidence date from this moment. Tell 
—but pity me:—yes—and help me, if you can!” me then, my Fernana,” she proceeded, assuming a 

“ Dearest Nisida, willingly would I sacrifice my own winning manner, and throwing as much pathos as 
inclinations to forward tmne,” exclaimed Wagner, in a possible into her sweetly musical voice—that voice which 
tone of deep sincerity; “but how is it possible that I gave new and indescribable charms to the soft Italian 
can aid thee ? I have not wings to. affix to thy fair language—“ tell me then, my Fernand, wherefore thou 
shoulders—I have not a voice powerful enough to raise quittest me at certain intervals—why thou invariably 
echoes on a shore whence assistance might be sent. Nay, seekest on those occasions the opposite side of the island 
look not sternly on me, beloved Nisida. I did not intend —and whether thou wilt in future suffer me to he the 
to vex thee with idle je3tings j—but thou knowest that I companion of those journeys ?*' 

cannot aid thee!” “ Thou be my companion!—thou, Nisida !” exclaimed 

“Fernand, you love me not!” exclaimed Nisida, sud- Wagner, his whole frame convulsed with mental agony, 
denly withdrawing her arm from its fond position about “ Merciful heaven! what fiend hath prompted thee thus 
his neck, and retreating a few paces. “Noyou do not to speak ? Nisida,” he said, suddenly exercising a strong 
love me as you were wont—or as I love you. Tou, mastery over his emotions, as he seized her hand ana 
doubtless, have some means of gratifying my ardent pressed it with spasmodic violence—“Nisida, as thou 
longings. A secret voioe whispers me that if you chose valuest our happiness, seek not to penetrate into my 
to exert all your powers, you might render me happy— seeret—proffer not that mad request again!” 
at least so happy as I could be when separated from you! And, dropping her hand, he paced the shore with the 
I have assured you that naught save the most important agitation pf reviving excitement. 

interests would render me tnus anxious to return to my “ Fernand,” said Nisida, approaching him, and once 
native city;—and if you find me thus importunate, you more speaking in a resolve and even severe tone— 
should pity me—not refuse to aid me.” “ listen to me! When we met upon this island, an acci- 

“ Holy Virgin! this is maddening!” cried Wagner, dent of a terrible nature led me to forget my vow of self- 
“ Nisida—bo reasonable: { how can I assist thee ?—how imposed dumbness; and when the excitement occasioned 
can 1 enable thee to cross that sea which appears to us by that accident had somewhat passed, you were in doubt 
boundless P And thou acousest me of not loving thee, whether you had really heard my voice or had been 
Nisida! Oh! this is too cruel!” deluded by a fevered imagination. It would then have 

“ No—it is thou who art cruel!” exclaimed Nisida, in been easy for me to simulate dumbness again; and you 
an impassioned tone. “ I know that you are not a being would have believed that the bewilderment of the dread 
of an ordinary stamp—that your intellect is as wonder- scene had misled you. But I chose not to maintain a secret 
ful as your person is god-like—and that you possess a from thee—and I confessed that my long supposed loss of 
mine of knowledge in the extent of which no mortal can two glorious faculties was a mere deed of duplicity on my 
equal thee. Is it strange—is it marvellous, then, that I part. At that time you said that you also had explana- 
should implore thee to exert thy powers—the vastpowers tions to give:—and yet months and months have passed 
of thy glorious intelligence, to forward my designs ? by, and confidence has not begotten confidence. Let 
Nay—seek not to interrupt me, Fernand; denial is vain ! this mistrust on your part cease. Reveal to me the 
A secret voice continues to whisper within me that thou cause of those frequent excursions across the mountains; 
art able to do all I ask: I know not the means to be or else, the next time that you set out on one of the 
used—I seek not to know them; but that thou hast such mysterious journeys, I shall assuredly become your corn- 
means within thy reaoh, is a conviction firmly impressed panion.” 

upon my mind. Here, then, Fernand—at thy feet—on “Now, Nisida,” exclaimed Wagner, his heart rent with 
my knees, do I implore thee—beseech thee, not to refuse indescribable tortures,—“ it is you who are cruel—you 
the boon which I—thy loving wife—crave at the hands who are unjust!” 

of .thee—my husband—as if I were a humble suppliant “ No, Fernand—it is you!” cried Nisida, in a thrilling, 
suing at the footstool of a throned king !” , penetrating tone, as if of anguish. 

“Nisida—Nisida!” cried Fernand, painfully excited by “ Merciful heavens! what misery is in store for us 
this sudden movement on her part, and endeavouring to both!” said Wagner, pressing his hn^ d to his burning 
raise her: “ what means so strange a proceeding ? Rase, brow. “ Oh! that some ship would appear to bear thee 
dearest—rise: it is not to me that youjnust thus humble away—or that my destiny were other than it is!” 
yourself!” . And he flung himself upon the sand in a fit of black 

“ No—I will not quit this suppliant attitude until you despair, 
shall have granted my request—my prayer,” said Nisida. Nisida now trembled at the violence of those emotions 
“ Refuse rile not—my Fernand—oh! I implore you not to which she had raised in the breast of him whom she 
refuse me! 'Whatever means be within your reach, exert loved; and for a minute she reproached herself for 
them on my behalf. A brother’s interests—the remem. having so implicitly obeyed the counsel of the evil spirit, 
branee of a solemn vow breathed to my lamented and Her own feelings were worked up to that pitch of ex* 
much wronged mother and the safeguard of a mystery, citement, which with woman—even in the strongest- 
the discovery of which by enrious and prying eyes would minded—must have its vent in tears ;—and she burst 
heap infamy and disgrace on the name of Riverola—all into an ageny of weeping. 

these reasons render me thus anxious to return to Italy. The sound of those sobs was more than the generous- 
And if you keep me here, Fernand, I shall pine away—I hearted and affectionate Fernand could bear ; and 
shall pensh before your eyes—and you will repent of your starting from the sand whereon he had flung himself, he 
harshness when it is t<) 0 ' late. Or else,” she added, exclaimed, “ Nisida—my beloved Nisida, dry those tears 
speaking with wild rapidity, “ I shall be reduced to —subdue this frantic grief I Let us say no more upon 
despair, and in a moment of excitement, shall seek death these exciting topics this evening ; but I will meditate— 
in those silent waters, or climb yon craggy mountains to I will reflect until the morrow,—and then I will com- 
«A“T™ headlon & from their summit.” municate to thee the result of my deliberations.” 

Ni6ida, your menaces are maddening as your sup- “Oh! there is then hqpe for me yet!” cried Nisida 

E lications to me are vain and useless!” said Wagner, joyfully; “ and thou hast tho means to grant my wishes 
imself now labouring under a fearful excitememt. —but thou fearest to use them. We will say no more 
“ Rise, I implore you—rise, and let us endeavour to con- this evening on subjects calculated to give us so little 

verse more calmly—more rationally.” pleasure;—but to-morrow, my Fernand—to-morrow-” 

“ Yes—I will rise, said Nisida, now affecting a sullen And Nisida stopped her own utterance by pressing her 
haughtiness, and preparing to wield _ another of the lips to those of Wagner, winding her beauteous arms 
weapons which the Demon had placed in her. hand: “I most lovingly round his neck at the same time, and press* 
rise, Fernand, because I feel that I was wrong thus to ing him to her bosom. I 

abase myself—I, who bear the prond name of Riverola;” jBut that night and the ensuing morn were destined to 
—^md she tossed her head indignantly. “ Well—it seems wring the heart-chords of the uuiappy Fernand; for the 
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influence of the Demon—though unknown and unreoog- 
nised—was dominant with Nisida. 


CHAPTER LIX 

MUTUAL CONFESSIONS. 

It was night—and Fernand was pacing the sand with 
even greater agitation than he had manifested during the 
cruel scene of the evening. 

He was alone on the sea-shore; and Nisida slept in the 
hut. 

Terrible thoughts warred in the breast of Wagner. 
Nisida’8 language had astonished and alarmed him; and 
he was convinced that Satan himself had inspired her 
with those ideas, the utterance of which had nearly 
goaded him to madness. 

She had insisted on the belief that he was acquainted 
with the means of enabling her to return to Italy;—and 
yet Nisida was not a mere girl—a silly, whimsical being, 
who would assert the wildest physical impossibilities past 
as caprice might prompt her. No j—she really entertained 
that belief—but without having any ostensible ground to 
establish it. 

“ Such an impression could only have been made upon 
her mind by the fiend who seeks to entangle me in his 
meshes!” murmured Wagner to himself, as he paced the 
strand. “ The Demon has failed to tempt me as yet— 
thrice has he failed;—and now he musters all his force 
to assail me,—to assail me, too, in the most vulnerable 
points! But, O heaven! give me strength to resist the 
dread influence thus brought to bear upon me! What 
course can I adopt ? what plan pursue ? If to-morrow 
must witness the renewal of that scqpe which occurred 
this evening, I shall succumb—I shall yield: in a 
moment of despair I shall exclaim, 4 Yes, Ni»ida — I will 
sacrifice everything to acquire the power to transport thee 
hack to Italy; —and I shall hurry to yon mountains, and 
seeking their wildest defile, shall evoke the Enemy of 
Mankind, and say,/ Come, Satan! I give thee my soul in 
exchange for the illimitable power thou offerest!’ —And this 
will be the terrible result—the fearful catastrophe !” 

Big drops of agony stood upon Fernand's brow as he 
uttered these words. He saw that he was hovering on 
the verge of a fearful abyss—and he trembled lest he 
should fall, so intense was his love for Nisida. 

At one moment he thought of the soothing vision, full 
of hope and promise, which had occupied his slumber in 
the morning: at another he ponderea on the tears, the 
prayers, and the threats of Nisida. 

The conflicting thoughts were indeed sufficient to urge 
him on to a state of utter despair : his eternal salvation 
and the happiness of her whom he loved so tenderly 
were placed in such antagonistic positions, that they 
raised a fierce—a painful—an agonising warfare in his 
breast. 

Now he would fall upon his knees and pray—pray long 
and fervently, for strength to continue in the right path : 
—then he would give way to all the maddening influences 
of his bitter reflections: and, while in this mood, had 
Satan suddenly stood before him, he would have suc¬ 
cumbed,—yes—he would have succumbed. 

But the fiend had no longer any power to offer direct 
temptation to the wretched Wagner. 

Oh! if he could die—if he could die that moment, how 

a would he release himself from an existence 
t with so mnch misery:—but death was not yet 
the reach of him who bore the doom of a Wenr- 

Wolf l 

The morning dawned; and Fernand Wagner was still 
pacing the sand,—dreading to meet Nisida again, and not 
daring to seek to avoid her. Were he to fly to the 
mountains or the forest; she would search after him; 
and thus he would only be leading her into perils amidst 
yawning precipices, or where she might become the prey 
of the terrible anaoonda. 

To remain were anguish—to fly were madness l 
“OhI wretch—miserable wretch that I am !** ex¬ 
claimed Wagne^ as he beheld the twilight—so short in 
the tropics—growing more powerful, and knew that 
Nisida would soon come forth from the hut. 

In a few minutes the orb of day appeared above the 
orient wave—and almost at the same time the lady made 
her appearance on the shore. 

“ Fernand, thou hast not sought repose throughout 
the night just past!” she said, advancing towards him, 
and endeavouring to read upon his countenance the 
thoughts which filled his brain. 

“ Nisida,** he replied, in a rapid and excited tone, “ I 


have gone through so muoh during the last few hours, 
that ’tis a marvel reason has maintained its seat. If thou 
lovest me, let us forget all those topics which have so 
strongly excited us both; and let us unite our prayers 
that heaven will send thee the means to quit this isle 
and return to thy native land.’* 

“ Fernand,’’ said Nisida, in atone of deep disappoint¬ 
ment and reproach, 44 I was not prepared for this. Your 
words imply that you possess the power to aid my depar¬ 
ture hence, but you have resolved not to use it. Is that 
your decision ?*’ 

“ I scorn to deceive thee, Nisida, by a direct falsehood 
in so serious a matter as this,” exclaimed Wagner. 

44 Knowestthou, my beloved, at what price must be pur¬ 
chased the power which alone can enable me to effect thy 
return to Italy? canst thou divine the immeasurable 
sacrifice which I must make to satisfy tby wishes ?** 

44 Fernand,” answered Nisida, in a reproachful and yet 
resolute tone, 44 there is no prioe that I would not pay to 
.obtain the means of pleasing thee!—there is no sacrifice 
that I should shrink from were your happiness at 
stake.” 

a 44 Nisida,” ejaculated Wagner, in a tone of fearful ex¬ 
citement : 44 you drive me to despair 1 Have mercy upon 
me, Nisida—have mercy upon me! My God! if you 
taunt me—if you reproach me thus, I will do all that you 
command;—but force me not to believe, Nisida—my 
well-beloved Nisida—that, in espousing thee in the sight 
of heaven, I took to my bosom a fiend instead of a woman 
—a relentless demon in the most charming female shape 
that evil spirit ever wore. Oh! if you knew all, you 
would pity me as it is. So wretched on earth, you would 
not compel me to renounce every hope of salvation : fbr, 
know, Nisida/’ he added, his countenance wearing an 
expression of indescribable hor^pr,— 44 know that in de¬ 
manding of me this last sacrifice, you ordain that I 
should sell my immortal soul to Satan 1” 

For a moment Nisida appeared shocked and appalled 
at the words which met ner ears;—but she rather re¬ 
coiled from the manner of fearful excitement in which 
they were uttered, than from the intelligence which they 
conveyed. 

44 He who truly loves,” said she coldly, as she recovered 
her equanimity, 44 would make even that sacrifice! And 
now, listen — Fernand,” she continued her eyes flashing 
fire, and her naked bosom heaving convulsively as she 
spoke,—while her splendid form was drawn up to its full 
height, and her whole aspect was sublimely terrible and 
wondrously beautiful even in that fit of agitated passion, 
— 44 listen, Fernand!” she cried, in her musical, flute-like 
voice, which however assumed the imperious accent and 
tone of command: 44 thou art a coward, and unworthy 
such an earnest—such a profound—such a devoted love 
as mine, if thou refusest to consummate a sacrifice 
which will make us both powerful and great ao long as 
we live! Consider, my Fernand I—the spirit with whom 
thou wouldst league thyself, can endow us with an 
existence running over centuries to come—can invest us 
with eternal youth—can place countless treasures at our 
disposal — can elevate us to the proudest thrones of 
Christendom! Oh! wilt thou spurn advantages like 
those ? wilt thou refuse to avail thyself of gifts that 
must render ns so supremely happy ? No—noand then 
we can return together to my native city—we can enter 
Florenoe in triumph,—thou no longer fearing the terrors 
of the law—I no more compelled to simulate the doom of 
the deaf and dumb I Our enemies shall lick the dust at 
our feet—and we shall triumph wherever suooess may be 
desirable, Oh! I understand that beseeching, appealing 
look, Fernand: thou thinkest that I shall love thee less 
if this immense sacrifice be consummated—that I shall 
look upon thee with loathing! No—not so: and to con¬ 
vince thee that mine is a soul endowed with an iron will 
—that mine is an energy which can grapple even with & 
remorse, I will reveal to thee a secret which thou hast 
perhaps never even suspected. Fernand!” she exclaimed 
now becoming absolutely terrible with the excitement 
that animated her; 44 Fernand!” she repeated, 44 ’twas I 
who murdered the girl Agnes in the garden of thy man¬ 
sion at Florence!” 

“Thou!— thou, Nisida!” almost shrieked Wagner 
wildly: 44 Oh! no—no! Recall that dreadful avowal! 
And yet—Oh! yes—I see it all—my former suspicions 
are confirmed! Wretched woman! what harm did the 
unfortunate Agnes do to thee ?” t 

44 1 saw in her a rival, Fernand—or fancied that she 
was so,” answered Nisida: 44 1 overheard your conversa¬ 
tion with her that morning in the garden—I saw her em¬ 
brace thee tenderly—mine ears drank in her words—oh! 
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I remember them even now! She said, * Oh! what a 
night of uneasiness have I passed l But at length thou 
art restored to me—thou whom I have ever loved so fondly; 
although I abandoned thee for so Iona a time/ Were not 
those her very words F And thou didst speak to her in a 
tone equally tender. Ah! I have ever suspected that 
she was thy mistress—although then didst swear upon 
the cross m thy dungeon that she was not! But so 
.lat I smothered the dread 

ner, in the penetrating tone 
anguish so intense that his 


great was my love zor xnee, xi 

suspicion-" 

“Suspicion 1“ repeated Wag 
of heartrending anguish,—an 


easily to enact the spy upon my own father that I 
originally simulated the doom of the deaf and dnmb. A 
purse of gold induced Dame Margaretha, Antonio's 
mother, to give me admission into her house; though she 
also believed that I was really deprived of the faculties 
of hearing and of speech. But often and Often was I con¬ 
cealed in the chamber adjacent to that where my father 
passed many hours with his mistress;—and it was not 
without advantage that I so acted. For I discovered 
that, amongst the presents which he had given her were 
the jewels which had belonged to my sainted mother; 
that mother whose wrongs were so manifold, and whose 



“ SHE SWXXP8 THEM ALL WITH A HURRIED GLANCE." (See p. 99.) 


brain whirled, and he knew not what he said or did. 
“ Oh! wretched woman! and thou didst slay Agnes on a 
mere suspicion P" 

“ I hated her—even before I entertained that sus¬ 
picion," exolaimed Nisida, impatiently; “ for she was 
the mistress of my father! Thinkest thou that my 
quick ears had not gleaned the mysterious whisperings 
Which frequently passed between my sire and his valet 
Antonio, relative to the lady who dwelt in seclusion at 
the abode of that menial’s mother ? or thinkest thou 
that when I once obtained a due to my father’s degra¬ 
ding passion, I scrupled to watch him—to follow him—to 
learn all his proceedings ? No i—for it was the more 


sufferings were so great! Yes:—and I possessed myself 
of those jewels, leaving the girl the other gifts which 
she had received from my sire. And now, since I am in¬ 
volved in revelations of such import, I shall do well to in¬ 
form thee, Fernand, that I had seen and loved thee before 
thou didst come as a visitor to our mansion in Florence. 
For it was my habit to proceed occasionally to the 
dwelling of the good Dr. Duras—the depositor of my 
grand secret of the feigned loss of faculties; and when 
wandering alone in his garden, I once beheld thee! 
And the moment I beheld, I loved thee. Often—often 
after that would I visit tne kind physician's grounds, 
whereof I possessed a pass-key: and my admiration or 
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thee led me to pass the slight boundary which separated 
his garden from thine. Then I would approach the win¬ 
dows of thy dwelling, and contemplate thee as thou was 
sitting in thy favourite apartment. On the night of 
my father’s funeral—although so very late when all the I 
subsequent business connected with the reading of the 
will was concluded—my mind was so perturbed and rest¬ 
less that I could not sleep;—and, quitting the Biverola 
mansion by a private door, 1 sought the fresh air with 
the hope that it would calm me. Some vague and inde¬ 
scribable sentiment of curiosity—or else something that I 
heard on the return of the mourners, relative to the 
strange scene enacted in the church, I know not which 
at this moment—led to the vicinity of your abode: and 
there—in your favourite room—I beheld you seated, 
listening attentively to some sweet words, doubtless, 
which Agnes was breathing in your oar. But she caught 
a glimpse of my countenance by the light of the 
lamps-” 

“ Enough ! enough!” exclaimed Wagner; “thou hast 
indeed cleared up innumerable mysteries! But, oh! 
Nisida—would that thou hadst remained silent—that 
thou hadst not drawn aside the veil which my elevated 
opinion of thee had thrown over the suspicions that, I 
admit, from time to time-” 

“And if I have told thee all this, Fernand,” inter¬ 
rupted Nisida, impatiently, “it is that thou mayst be 
convinced not only of the natural energy of my mind, 
but also of the deep love which I bear thee. And now— 
now, that thou seest me in my true character—a mur¬ 
deress, if thou wilt,” she added, with an emphasis of 
bitter scorn,—“ now canst thou refuse the sacrifice ?” 

“Nisida! Nisida! enough crime has been perpetrated 
by both of us, heaven knows!” ejaculated Wagner, still 
writhing with the anguish produced by the avowal which 
had so lately met his ears. “ Oh! accursed be the day 
—blotted from the annals of Time, be the hour, Nisida, 
when thy hand struck the fatal dagger into the heart of 
Agnes.” 

“ What! this to my face!” cried Nisida, her counte¬ 
nance becoming crimson with indignation,—and not her 
face only, but her swan-like neck, her shoulders, and her 
bosom. “ Then she was thy mistress, Fernand! And 
tliou didst love her, while I fancied, false one that thou 
art! tliine affections to be wholly and solely mine!” 

“Nisida!” exclaimed Fernand, cruelly bewildered; 
“you drive me to despair! I know not whether to 
loathe thee for this avowal which thou hast made—or to 
snatch thee to my arms, abandon all hope of salvation, 
and sacrifice myself entirely to one so transceridently 
beautiful as thou art! But thy suspicions relative to 
Agnes are ridiculous—monstrous—absurd! For, as 
surely as thou art there, Nisida,—as surely as the heaven 
is above us, and the earth beneath us,—as surely as that 
I love thee so well as to be unable to reproach -thee for 
the deed which thou hast confessed,—so surely, Nisida, 
was Agnes my own grand-daughter,—and I—I—Fernand 
Wagner—young, strong, and full of health as thou now 
beholdest me, am fourscore and fifteen years of age!” 

Nisida started in affright—and then fixed a scru¬ 
tinizing glance upon Fernand’s countenance; for she 
feared that his reason had abandoned him—that he was 
raving, 

“ Ah, Nisida! I see that you.do not credit my words,” 
he exclaimed; “and yet I have told thee the solemn, 
sacred truth. But mine is a sad history and a dreadful 
fate; and if I thought that thou wouldst soothe my 
wounded spirit—console, and not revile me—pity, and 
not loathe me, I would tell thee all.” 

“ Speak—Fernand—speak!” she cried; “and do me 
not so much wrong as to suppose that I could forget my 
love for thee—that love which made me the murderess of 
Agnes! Besides,” she added, enthusiastically, “ I see 
that we were destined for each other—that the dark mys¬ 
teries attached to both our lives engender the closest 
sympathies—that we shall flourish in power, and glory, 
and love, and happiness together !” 

Wagner threw his arms round Nisida’s neck and 
clasped her to his breast. He saw not in her the woman 
who had dealt death to his grand-daughter;—he beheld 
in her only a being of ravishing beauty and wondrous 
mind,—so intoxicated was he with his passion—so great 
was the magic influence which she wielded over his 
yielding spirit! 

Then, as her head reclined upon his breast, he whis¬ 
pered to her, in a few hurried but awfully significant 
words, the nature of his doom, the dread conditions on 
which ho had obtained resuscitated youth, an almost 
superhuman beauty, a glorious intellect, and the power 


of converting the very clods of the earth into gold and 
precious stones at will! 

“And now, dearest,” he added, in a low, plaintive, 
and appealing tone,—“ and now thou canst divine where¬ 
fore on the last day of every month I have crossed these 
mountains: thou mayst divine, too, how my escape from 
the prison of Florence was accomplished;—Rnd, though 
no mortal can abridge my days—and though the sword 
of the executioner would fall harmless on my neck, and 
the deadly poison would curdle not the blood in my veins 
—still man can bind me in chains—and my disgrace is 
known to all Florence!” 

“ But thou shalt return thither, Fernand,” exclaimed 
Nisida, raising her countenance and gazing upon him— 
not with horror and amazement, but m pride and 
triumph :—“ thou shalt return thither, Fernand—armed 
with a power that may crush all thine enemies, and 
blast with destructive lightning the wretches who would 
look slightingly on thee! Already thou art dearer—far 
dearer to me than ever thou wast before;—for I love the 
marvellous—I glory in the supernatural,—and thou art 
a being whom such a woman as myself can worship and 
adore. And thou repinest at thy destiny ?—thou shud- 
derest at the idea of that monthly transformation which 
makes thy fate so grand, because it is so terrible ? Oh ! 
thou art wrong—thou art wrong, my Fernand! Con¬ 
sider all that thou hast gained—how many, many years 
of«glorious and magnificent beauty await thee! Think 
of -the power with which thy boundless command of 
wealth may invest thee! Oh! thou art happy—enviable 
—blest! But I—I,” she added, the impassioned excite¬ 
ment of her tone suddenly shaking into subdued plain- 
tivenesi, as her charming head once more fell upon his 
breast,—“ I am doomed to fade and wither like the 
other human flowers of the earth! Oh! that thought is 
now maddening. While thou remainest as thou art now 
—invested with that fine manly beauty which won my 
heart when first I saw thee, and before I knew thee—I 
shall grow old and wrinkled, and thou wilt loathe me! 
I shall be like a corpse by the side of one endowed with 
vigorous life. Oh! Fernand—this- may not be; and thou' 
canst purchase the power to bestow unperishing youth, 
unchanging beauty upon me,—the power, moreover, to 
transport us hence, and to render ns happy in inseparable 
companionship for long, long years to come !” 

“ Merciful heavens! Nisida,” exclaimed Feinand, pro¬ 
foundly touched by the urgent—earnest appeal of the 
lovely syren whose persuasive eloquence besought him 
to seal his own eternal damnation,—“ wouldst thou have 
me yield my soul to the Enemy of Mankind ?” 

“ Do you hesitate?—catf you even pause to reflect,” 
cried Nisida, with whose tongue the Demon himself was 
as it were speaking. “ Oh! Fernand—you love me not 
—you have never, never loved me!” 

And she burst into a flood of tears. 

Wagner was painfully moved by this spectacle, which 
constituted so powerful an argument to support .the per¬ 
suasive el 9 quence of her late appeal. His resolution 
gave way rapidly—the more agonizing became her sobs, 
the weaker grew his self-command;—and his lips were 
about to murmur the fatal assent to her prayer—about 
to announce his readiness to summon the Enemy of Man¬ 
kind and conclude the awful compact,—when suddenly 
there passed before his eyes the image of the guardian 
angel whom he had seen in his vision—dim and trans¬ 
parent as the thinnest vapour, yet still perceptible and 
with an expression .of countenance profoundly mournful. 

The apparition vanished in a moment; but its evanes¬ 
cent presence was fraught with salvation. 

Tearing himself wildly and abruptly from Nisida’s em¬ 
brace, Wagner exclaimed in a tone indicative of the 
horror produced by the revulsion of feeling in his mind, 
—“ No—never—never !” and, fleet as the startled deer, 
he ran—he flew towards the mountains. 

Frightened and amazed by his sudden cry and simul¬ 
taneous flight, Nisida cast her eyes rapidly around to 
ascertain the cause of his alarm, thinking that some 
dreadful spectacle had stricken terror to his soul. 

But, ah! what sees she ?—why do her glances settle 
fixedly in one direction? — what beholds she in the 
horizon ? 

' For a few instants she is motionless—speechless: she 
cannot believe her eyes. Then her countenance which 
has already experienced the transition from an expres¬ 
sion of grief and alarm to one of suspense and mingled 
hope and fear, becomes animated with the wildest joy; 
—and, forgetting the late exciting soene as completely as 
if it had never taken place,—but with all her thoughts 
i and feelings absorbed m the new—the one idea which now 
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engrosses her,—she turns her eyes rapidly Tound towards 
the mountains, exclaiming, “ Fernand! dearest Fernand! 
a sail!—a sail!” 

But Wagner hears her not: she stamps her foot with 
impatient rage upon the sand;—and in another moment 
the groves conceal her lover from her view. 


CHAPTER LX. 

THE FLEET. 

Yes Wagner looked not round—heard not the voice 
of Nisida invoking him to return—but continued his 
rapid flight towards the mountains,—as if hurrying in 
anguish and in horror from the meshes which had been 
spread to ensnare his immortal soul! 

And now Nisida became all selfishness:—there was at 
length a hope—a sudden hope that she should be speedily 
enabled to quit the hated, monotonous island; and her 
fine large, dark eyes were fixed intently upon the white 
sails which gradually grew more and more palpable in 
the aznre horizon. 

She was not deceived: there was no doubt—no un¬ 
certainty as to the nature of the object which now 
engrossed all her thoughts and filled her heart with the 
wildest joy. 

It was indeed a ship—and its course was towards the 
isle ;—for, as she gazed with fixed and longing eyes, it by 
degress assumed a more defined shape ; and that which 
had. at first seemed to be but one small white piece of 
canvas, gradually developed the outlines of many sails 
and showed the tapering spars,—until at last the black 
hull appeared, completing the form of a large and noble 
vessel! 

Joy! joy!—she would yet be saved from the island! 

And, ah!—do the chances of that hoped-for safety 
multiply ? Is it indeed another ship which has caught 
her eye in the far-off horizon ! Yes:—and not one only 
—but another—and another—and another,—until she 
can count seven vessels, all emerging from the mighty 
distance, spreading their snow-white canvas to the breeze 
which wafts them towards the isle! 

Crowds of conflicting thoughts now rush to the mind 
of Nisida; and she seats herself upon the strand to 
deliberate as calmly as she may upon the course which 
she should adopt. 

Alas! Fernand—thou wast not then uppermost in the 
imagination of thy Nisida—although she had not en¬ 
tirely forgotten thee! 

But the principal topic of her meditations,—the grand 
question which demanded the most serious weighing and 
balancing in her mind,—was whether she should again 
simulate the deafness and dumbness which she had now 
for so many months been unaccustomed to affect ? 

Grave and important interests and a deeply-rooted 
attachment to her brother on the one side urged the 
necessity of so doing: but, on the other, a fearful dis¬ 
inclination to resume that awful duplicity—that dread- 
iul self-sacrifice,—an apprehension lest the enjoyment of 
the faculties of hearing and speech for so long a period 
should have unfitted her for the successful revival and 
efficient maintenance of the deceit,—these were the argu¬ 
ments on the negative side. 

But Nisida’s was not a mind to shrink from any peril 
or revolt from any sacrifice which her interests or her 
aims might urge her to encounter;—and it was with 
fire-flashing eyes and a neck proudly arching, that she 
raised her head in a determined manner, exolaiming 
aloud, “ Yes: it must be so 1 But the period of this 
renewed self-martyrdom will not last long. So soon as 
thine interests shall have been duly cared for, Francisco, 
I will quit Florence for ever—I will return to this island : 
—and here will I pass the remainder of my days with 
thee, my beloved Fernand! And that I do love thee 
still, Fernand—although thou hast fled from my pre¬ 
sence as if I were suddenly transformed into a loathsome 
monster,—that I must ever continue to love thee, 
Fernand,—and that I shall anxiously long to return to 
thine arms, are truths as firmly based as the founda¬ 
tions Of this island! Thine, then, shall be the last name, 
—thy name shall be the last word that I will suffer my 
lips to pronounce ere I once more place the seal upon 
them! Yes—I love thee, Fernand: oh I would to God 
that thou couldst hear me proclaim how much I love 
thee, my beauteous—my strangely-fated Fernand!” 

It was almost in a despairing tone that Nisida gave 
utterance to these last words:—for as the chances of 
her escape from the island grew every moment lees 
equivocal, by the nearer approach of the fleet, which was 


however still far from the shore, the intensity of her 
sensual passion for Wagner—that passion which she 
believed to be the purest and most firmly-rooted love— 
revived; and her nearfc smote her for her readiness to 
abandon him to the solitude of that island! 

But as she was now acquainted with all the mystery 
of his fate—as she knew that he could not die for many, 
many years to come, nor lose that glorious beauty which 
had proved alike her pleasure and her pride,—her remorse 
and her alarms were to a considerable degree mitigated i 
for she thought within herself, although she now spoke 
aloud no mors, —“ Death will not snatch him from me— 
disease will not impair his god-like features and elegant 
form—and he loves me too well not to receive me with 
open arms when I shall be enabled to return to him!” 

These were her thoughts : and, starting upon her feet, 
she compressed her lips tightly, as if to remind herself 
that she had once more placed a seal there—a seal not to 
be broken for some time! 

An hour had now passed since Fernand Wagner and 
Nisida had separated upon the sea-shore;—and he did 
not come back. Meantime the fleet of ships had drawn 
nearer—and, though she more than once entertained the 
idea of hastening after Wagner, to implore him to ac¬ 
company her whithersoever these vessels were bound, or 
at least to part with the embrace of tenderness, yet her 
fear lest the ships might sail past without touching at 
the isle, predominated over her softer feelings. 

And now, having settled in her mind the oourse she 
was to adopt, she hastened to the stores which she had 
saved from the wreck of the corsair-vessel, and which 
had been piled up on the strand the day after she was 
first thrown on that Mediterranean isle. 

It will be remembered that amongst the articles thus 
saved were changes of apparel, which Stephano Verrina 
had procured for her use at Leghorn ere the corsair- 
bark set sail on that voyage from which it never returned: 
—and, during Nisida’s long sojourn on the island, she had 
frequently examined those garments, and had been care¬ 
ful to secure them from the effects of rain or damp, in 
the fond hope that the day would sooner or later come 
when she might assume them for the purpose of bidding 
adieu to that lovely but monotonous island. 

And now that day had come; and the moment so 
anxiously longed for, appeared to be rapidly approach- 

Nisida accordingly commenced her toilette, as if she 
had only just risen from her couch and was preparing 
to dress to go abroad amongst the busy haunts of human 
beings. 

Her dark luxuriant hair, which so long had floated 
negligently upon her ivory shoulders, was now gathered 
up in broad massive bands at the sides, and artis¬ 
tically plaited and confined at the back of her well¬ 
shaped head. The tight bodice was next laced over 
the swelling bosom; hose and light boots imprisoned 
the limbs which had so often borne her glancingly 
along in their nudity to the soft music of the stream 
in the vale or of the wavelets of the sea:—and the 
rich velvet robe, worked with curious embroidery, 
set off the fine form of Nisida in all the advantage of 
its glowing, full, and voluptuous proportions. Then the 
large black veil was fastened to the plaits of her hair, 
whence its ample folds swept over that admirable sym¬ 
metry of person, and endowing her once more with the 
queen-like air which became so Well her splendid, yet 
haughty style of beauty 1 

Yes: no longer subdued by simplicity of attire—no 
longer tender and soft, was the loveliness of Nisida; 
but grand, imperious, and dazzling did she now seem 
again, as erst she seemed ere her loot trod that island- 

Apparelled in handsome garments,—and with the rich 
carnation glow of health and animation on her cheeks, 
and with her eyes flashing the fires of hope,—but with 
the vermilion lips compressed, Nisida now stood on that 
strand where so oft she had wandered like a naiad, feel¬ 
ing no shame at her scant attire. 

During the time occupied by her toilette, the fleet of 
seven ships had approached much nearer to the island, 
and now they were not more than three miles distant. 
The hulls, which at first had seemed quite black, shone, 
as they drew closer, with the gay colours in which they 
were painted, the gorgeous sun-light playing vividly on 
the gilding of the prows, the streaks of red and white 
along the sides, and the splendid decorations of the poop- 
lanterns. 

Noble and mighty ships they were,—ships of a Bize 
such as Nisida had never seen beforehand in comparison 
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with which all the merchant vessels she had beheld at < 
Leghorn, were but mere boats. 

There was no need to raise a signal to invite them to 
approach; for that gallant fleet was evidently steering 
direct towards the island. 

Whence did this fleet oome ? whither was it bound P to 
what nation did it belong ? and would those on board 
treat her with attention and respect ? 

Such were the thoughts which now flashed across her 
brainand her heart beat with anxiety for the arrival 
of the moment which should solve those questions. 

Absorbed as she was in the contemplation of the noble 
ships—those mighty but graceful swans of the ooean,— 
she did not forget to cast, from time to time, a rapid 
glance around, to see if Fernand were retracing his way 
towards her. 

Alim ! no—he came not,—and she must quit the isle 
without embracing him—without assuring nim of her 
constant love—without renewing her oft-repeated pro¬ 
mise to return! 


Ah! a thought struck her: she would leave a note for 
him in the hut! 

No sooner was the project determined on than she set 
about its execution; for there were writing materials 
amidst the stores saved from the corsair-wreck. 

A brief but tender letter was hastily penned, and then 
secured in a place where she knew he must find it should 
he revisit the tenement in whioh they had so often 
reposed together. 

And that he would revisit it, she both fondly hoped 
and firmly believed,—revisit it as soon as the excitement 
and the terror, under the influence of which he had 
parted from her, should have subsided. 

Her mind was now much easier ; and her beauty was 
wonderfully enhanced by the glow of animation which 
suffused itself over her countenance, giving additional 
light to her ever brilliant eyes, and rendering her noble 
aquiline face resplendent to gaze upon. 

The ships came to an anchor at a distance of about 
two miles from the shore; and though the banners of 
each were fluttering in the breeze, yet Nisida was not 
well skilled enough in discriminating the flags of dif¬ 
ferent nations to be enabled immediately to satisfy her¬ 
self to which country that fleet belonged. 

But as she stood with her eyes fixed on the foremost 
vessel, which was also the largest, she observed that 
there was a gilt crescent in the middle of the blood-red 
standard that floated over her central poop-lantern : and 
a chill struck to her heart—for the thought of African 
pirates flashed to her mind ! 

This alarm was, however, as evanescent as it was 
poignant; for another moment’s reflection convinced 
her that none of the princes of Africa could send so proud 
a fleet to sea. Following up the chain of reasoning thus 
suggested, and calling to her aid all the accounts she 
had read of naval fights between the Christians and 
Moslems, she at length remembered that the blood-red 
banner, with the gilt crescent in the middle, denoted the 
presence of the Kapitan-Pacha, or Lord-High Admiral of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

Confidently believing that peace existed between Italy 
and Turkey, she had now no longer any fears as to the 
treatment she was likely to experience at the hands of 
the Mohammedans; and it was with unfeigned joy that 
she beheld a boat, which had put off from the Admiral’s 
ship, at length approaching the shore. 

v^hich twentjvfour white-turbaned^ro^rs urged ^ahmg 
with almost raoe-horse speed, neared the strand, Nisida 
observed, beneath a velvet canopy in the stern, a per¬ 
sonage, who by his splendid apparel, his commanding 
demeanour, and the respect paid to him by the slaves 
accompanying him, was evidently of exalted rank. She 
accordingly conceived that this must be the Kapitan- 
Pacha himself. But she was mistaken. 

Her delight at the approach of the barge, which she 
fondly hoped would prove the means of her deliverance 
from the island, was equalled only by the surprise of 
those on board at beholding a beautiful and elegantly- 
dressed lady, unattended and alone, on the sea-shore, as 
if awaiting their arrival. And during the few minutes 
which now elapsed ere the barge touched the strand, it 
was evident tnat the high functionary seated beneath 
the canopy surveyed Nisida with increasing wonder and 
admiration; while she, on her side, oould not help notic¬ 
ing that he was remarkably handsome, very younp\ and 
possessing a countenance rather of an Italian than a 
Turkish oast of features. 

Meantime a profound silenoe, broken only by the 


slight and uniform sounds produced by the oars, pre¬ 
vailed ; and when the boat touched the strand, a long 
and wide plank, covered with velvet, was so placed as to 
enable the high functionary before alluded to, to land 
conveniently. 

Attended by two slaves, who followed at a respectful 
distance, the Mussulman chief advanced towards Nisida, 
whom he saluted in a manner which strengthened her 
suspicion that he was not of Turkish origin, although 
habited in the richest oriental costume she had ever seen, 
and evidently holding some very superior office amongst 
the Ottomans. 

She returned his salutation with a graceful bow and a 
sweet smile; and he immediately addressed her in the 
Italian tongue—her own dear and delightful language— 
saying, “ Lady, art thou the queen of this island F or art 
thou, as appearances would almost lead me to conjecture, 
a solitary inhabitant here ?** 

For he saw that she was alone j—he beheld no traces 
of culture;—and there was but one miserable dwelling, 
and that such as she might have built up with her own 
hands. 

Nisida shook her head mournfully, making signs that 
she was deaf and dumb. 

The Mussulman chief uttered an ejaculation of min¬ 
gled surprise and grief, and surveyed the lady with 
additional interest and admiration. But in a few 
moments his countenance assumed a sudden expression 
of astonishment, as if a light had broken in upon him, 
suggesting something more than a mere suspicion—nay, 
indeed, a positive conviction; and having examined her 
features with the most earnest attention, he abruptly 
took his tablets from the folds of his garment, and wrote 
something on them. He then handed them to Nisida ; 
and it was now her turn to experience the wildest sur¬ 
prise ;—for on the page opened to her view, were these 
words, traced in a beautiful style of caligraphy, and in 
the Italian language :—“ Is it possible that your ladyship 
can be the Donna Nisida of River ola V* 

Nisida eyes wandered in astonishment from the tablets 
to the countenance of him who had pencilled that question ; 
but his features were certainly not familiar to her J— and 
yet she thought that there was something in the general 
expression of that handsome face not altogether unknown 
to her. 

As soon as she had partially recovered from the sur- 

f irise and bewilderment produced by finding that she at 
east was partially known to the Ottoman functionary, 
she wrote beneath his question the following reply“ I 
am indeed Nisida of Riverola, uoho for seven long months 
have been the only inhabitant of this island, whereon I was 
shipwrecked; an a I am most anxious to return to Italy—or 
at all events to the first Christian port at which your fieet 
may touch. Have mercy upon me, then ; and take me 
hence l but who are ypn, Signor, that I should prove no 
stranger to you f” 

The Ottoman chief read these words, and hastened to 
reply in the following manner:—** I have the honour to 
be the Grand Vizier of his Imperial Highness the glorious 
Sultan Solyman, and my name is Ibrahim . A few months 
ago I encountered your brother, Francisco, Count of 
Riverola, who was then in command of a body o* Tuscan 
auxiliaries raised to assist in defending Rhodes against the 
invading arms of the mighty Solyman. Your brother 
became my prisoner; but I treated him worthily. He in¬ 
formed me, with bitter tears, of the strange and mysterious 
disappearance of his well-beloved sister, who has the misfor¬ 
tune to be deprived of the faculties of hearing and speech . 
Your brother was soon set free, after the fall of Rhodes • 
and he returned to his native city. But from allhe told me 
of thee, lady, it was natural that I should ere now conjecture 
who thou must be.” 

Ibrahim did not choose to add that he remembered to 
have seen Nisida occasionally in their native city of 
Florence, and that he was indeed the brother of her late 
dependant, Flora Francatelli. But the explanation which 
he did give was quite sufficient to renew her deepest sur- 
rise; as she now learnt for the first time that, during 
er absence, her brother had been engaged in the perils 
of warfare. 

The Grand Vizier gently withdrew from Nisida’s hands 
the tablets on whioh her eyes were positively riveted; 
but it was only to trace a few lines to afford her addi¬ 
tional explanations. 

When he returned the tablets to her again, she read as 
follows:—** By a strange coincidence , the glorious fieet 
which has wafted me hither to deliver you from this beau¬ 
tiful but lonely isle, and which is under ihe command of 
Kapitan-Pacha in person, is bound for the western coast 
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of Italy. Its mission is at present known only to myself 
and a faithful Greek dependant ; hut your ladyship shall 
receive worthy attention and he duly conveyed to Leghorn. 
The squadron has been driven from t ts course by a tempest 
which assailed us off the island of Candia; our pilot lost 
his reckonings,* and when land was descried this morning, 
it was believed to be the coast of Sicily. Hast thou, lady, 
any means of enlightening us as to the geographical position 
of this island ?" 

Nisida answered in the ensuing manner:—“ I have not 
the least notion of the geographical position of the island. 
An eternal summer appears to prevail in this clime, which 
would be a terrestrial paradise, were not the fonets in¬ 
fested by hideous serpents of an enormous sue.” 

Ibrahim-Pacha, having read this reply, summoned 
from the barge the officer in command: and to him he 
communicated the intelligence which he had just re¬ 
ceived from Nisida. 

That officer’s countenance immediately underwent a 
dreadful change; and falling on his knees at Ibrahim’s 
feet, he made some strong appeal, the nature of which 
Nisida could only divine, by its emphatic delivery, and 
the terrified manner of the individual,—inasmuch as he 
addressed the Grand Vizier in the Turkish language. 

Ibrahim smiled contemptuously, and motioned the 
officer with an imperious gesture to rise and return to 
the barge. Then, again having recourse to the tablets, 
he conveyed the following information to Nisida:— 
** Lady, it appears that this is the Isle of Snakes, tituate in 
the Gulf of Sxctra, on the African coast. Horrible super¬ 
stitions are attached to this clime ; and I dare not remain 
longer on this abhorred shore, lest I should seriously offend 
the prejudices of those ignorant sailors. Come then, lady, 
and I will convey thee to the Admiral's ship, on board of 
which you will receive a treatment due to your rank, your 
beauty, and your misfortunes .'’ 

In the meantime the officer had returned to the barge, 
where whispers speedily circulated in respect to the land 
on which the boat had touched; and the reader may 
imagine the extent of the loathing which the mere name 
of the isle was calculated to inspire in the breasts of the 
superstitious Mussulmans, when we observe that the 
existence of that island was well known to the Turks 
and also to the Africans, but was left uninhabited, and 
was never visited knowingly by any of their ships. 

Nisida saw that the Grand Vizier was in naste to 
depart,—not through any ridiculous fears on his part, 
because he was too enlightened to believe in the fearful 
tales of mermaids, genii, gholes, vampires, and other 
evil spirits by which the island was said to be haunted: 
—but because his renegadism had been of so recent a 
date, that he dared not, powerful and exalted as he was, 
afford the least ground for suspecting that the light of 
Christianity triumphed in his soul over the dark bar* 
barism of ms assumed creed. 

Seeing, then, that Ibraham.Pacha was anxious to yield 
to the superstitious feelings of the sailors, Nisida inti¬ 
mated, with a graceful bend of the head, her readiness to 
accompany him. 

But, as she advanced towards the boat, she cast a 
rapid and searching glance behind heralas! Wagner 
appeared not! 

A feeling of uneasiness—amounting almost to the pang 
of remorse—took possession of her, as she placed her 
foot upon the velvet-covered plankand for an instant 
she hesitated to proceed! 

Gould she abandon Fernand to the solitude of that 
isle ?—could she renounce the joys which his love had 
taught her to experience? And might she not yet be 
enabled to persuade him to make that sacrifice which 
would invest him with a power that she herself would 
direct and wield according to her own pleasure and suit¬ 
ably to her own interests r 

But, oh! that hesitation lasted not more than a 
momentfor her feet were on the plank leading to the 
barge—and at a short distance floated the ship that would 
bear her away from the isle! 

One longing—lingering look upon the shores of that 
clime where she had enjoyed so much happiness, even if 
she had experienced so much anxiety: one longing, lin¬ 
gering look, and she hesitated no more 1 

Ibrahim escorted her to a seat beneath the velvet 
canopy: the officer in oommand gave the signal—the 


* The compass, though known to all civilized nations 
at the period of which we are writing, was not used by 
the Turks, who associated with it some ridiculous super¬ 
stition whioh forbade them from availing themselves of 
its benefit. 


barge was shoved off—the rowers plied their oars—and 
the island was already far behind, ere Nisida had the 
courage to glance towards it again! 


CHAPTER LXI. 

WAGNER’S MENTAL STRUGGLES.—THE VISION.—THE 
SIGN FULFILLED. 

Let ns now return to Fernand Wagner, whom we left 
flying from his Nisida,—flying in horror and alarm from 
her whom he nevertheless loved so tenderly and de¬ 
votedly. 

He fled as if from the brink of the yawning pit of hell, 
into which the malignant fiend who coveted his soul was 
about to plunge him. 

Not once did he look back: absorbed as his feelings 
were in the full oonviction of the tremendous peril from 
which he had just escaped, he still found room for 
reflection that were he to turn and catch but one 
glimpse of the beauteous—oh! too beauteous creature, 
from whom he had torn himself away, he should be lost! 

His mind was bent upon the salvation of his immortal 
soul; and he knew that the Enemy of Mankind was 
assailing him with a power and with an energy which 
nothing save the assistance of heaven could enable him 
to resist. He knew also that heaven helps only those 
who are willing and anxious to help themselves; and of 
this doctrine he had received a striking and triumphant 
proof in the sudden and evanescent appearance of his 
guardian angel at the instant when, overpowered by the 
strong, tho earnest, and the pathetic pleading of the 
syren Nisida, he was about to proclaim his readiness to 
effect the crowning sacrifice. 

And it was to avoid the chance of that direful yielding 
—it was to fly from a temptation which became irre¬ 
sistible when embellished with all the eloquence of a 
woman on whom he doated, and urged in a voice which 
no music could surpass,—it was to seek safety, in fine, 
that Fernand Wagner sped with almost lightning rapidity 
towards the mountains. 

He gained the barrier which divided the Island of 
Snakes into two equal parts:—he sprang wildly up the 
precipitous pathway;—and he paused not until he reached 
the basis of the conical volcano. 

There he sat down exhausted; and as he found leisure 
for reflection—as his thoughts composed themselves and 
settled down into something like collected calmness—he 
felt a sensation of indescribable joy at having triumphed 
over the appalling temptations which had beset him. 
And in his soul a voice seemed to be singing an anthem 
of delight and gratitude: and he soon experienced a 
serenity of mind such as he had not known for many 
hours past! 

When man, having yielded to temptation, succeeds in 
escaping the perils of the consequenoes, he beholds a 
strong motive for self-congratulation:—but how in¬ 
effably more sweet is it to be able to reflect that the 
temptation itself has been avoided in the first instanoe, 
and that the dangers of the results have never ever been 
risked. 

Thus thought Wagner :—but not for a moment did he 
attribute to any strength of mind on his own part the 
escape which had just been effected from the snares set 
by the Evil One. No: he acknowledged within himself, 
and with all due humility, that the hand of the Almighty 
had sustained him in the most tiring moment of peril;— 
and ere he thought of resuming his journey to that side 
of the island of which Nisida was not, he knelt in fervent 
prayer. 

Rising from his knees, his eyes accidentally swept the 
sea;—and he was riveted to the spot from which he was 
about to turn away—for the white sails of the Ottoman 
fleet met his astonished view. He remained gazing on 
those objects for some time, until he was convinced they 
were nearing the island. 

For a few moments a deep regret took possession of 
him :—he should lose his Nisida irrecoverably! 

But his next impulse was to wrestle with this feeling— 
to combat this weakness. How oould he have hoped ever 
to rejoin her without rendering himself again liable to 
the witchery of her syren tongue—the eloquence of her 
silver-toned voioe—the persuasiveness of her graceful 
manners ? No: it were better that she should depart: 
it were preferable that he should lose her and preserve 
his immortal soul 1 

Thus reasoned he: and that reasoning was effectual. 

He waited only long enough to assure himself that the 
fleet was positively approaching the island:—he then 
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knew that she would not fail to seize that opportunity 
to depart;—and without permitting himself to yield 
again to the weakness which had for a few moments 
threatened to send him back within the sphere of Nisida’s 
fatal influence, he tore himself away from that point 
amongst the heights which commanded the view of the 
side of the island where she was. 

Hastening round the base of the volcano, he reached 
the defiles leading to that part of the isle where he had 
periodically fulfilled liis dreadful destiny as a Wehr- 
Wolf. 

It was past noon when he cleared the scene of desola¬ 
tion so frequently alluded to as existing on the acclivity 
separating the actual range of hills from the verdant 
portions and fruit-laden groves on that side of the Island 
of Snakes. 

Carefully avoiding the outskirts of the forest, and the 
knots of large trees, he proceeded towards the shore; 
and his heart was rent with feelings of deep anguish as 
he everywhere beheld the traces of destruction left 
behind him by his recent run in the horrible form of a 
savage monster. 

Then, too, when melancholy thoughts had once again 
entered his soul, the image of Nisida appeared to flit 
before him in the most tempting manner; and the more 
he endeavoured to banish from his memory the recollec¬ 
tion of her charms, the more vividly delineated did they 
become. 

At length jealousy took possession of him;—and, sud¬ 
denly stopping short in his progress towards the shore, 
he exclaimed aloud, “ What if she should be wooed and 
won by another ? If she return to her native land, as 
assuredly she now will, she may meet some handsome 
and elegant cavalier who will succeed in winning her 
affections or exciting her passions;—and I—I, who loved 
her so well—shall be forgotten! Oh! this is madness! 
To think that another may possess her—clasp her in his 
arms—press his lips to hers—feel her fragrant breath fan 
his cheek—play with the rich tresses of her beauteous 
hair,—oh! no, no—the bare thought is enough to goad 
me to despair! She must not depart thus—we have 
separated, if not in anger, at least abruptly—too 
abruptly, considering how we have loved, and that we 
have wedded each other in the sight of heaven! 
Heaven!” repeated Wagner, his tone changing from 
despair to a deep solemnity: “ Heaven 1 Oh! I rejoice 
that I gave utterance to the word;—for it reminds me 
that to regain my Nisida, I must lose heaven!” 

And, as if to fly from his own reflections, he rushed on 
towards the sea; and there he stopped to gaze, as oft 
before he had gazed, on the mighty expanse, seeming, in 
the liquid sun-light, as it stretched away from the yellow 
sand, a replendent lake of molten silver bounded by a 
golden shore. 

“ How like to the human countenance art thou, O 
mighty seal” thought Wagner, as he stood with folded 
arms on the brink of the eternal waters. “Now thou 
hast smiles as soft and dimples as beautiful as ever 
appeared on the face of innocence and youth, while the 
joyous sun-light is on thee. But if the dark clonds 
gather in the heaven above thee, thou straightway 
assnmest a mournful and a gloomy aspect, and thou 
growest threatening and sombre. And in how many 
varied voices dost thou speak, 0 treacherous and 
changeful sea! Now thon whisperest softly as if thy 
ripples conveyed faint murmurs of love;—but, if the 
gale arise, thou canst burst forth into notes of laughter 
as thy waters leap to the shore with bounding mirth;— 
and, if the wind grow higher, thou canst speak louder 
and more menacingly;—till, when the storm comes on, 
thou lashest thyself into a fury,—thou boilest with rage, 
—and thy wrathful voice vies with the rush of the tem¬ 
pest and the roar of the thunder! Deceitful sea— 
imaging the beauties, thoughts, and passions of the 
earth! Within thy mighty depths, too, thou hast gems 
to deck the crowns of kings and the brows of loveliness; 
and yet thou cravest for more—more,—and engulfest 
rich argosies with all their treasures,—thou insatiate 
sea! And in thy dark caverns are the skeletons of 
myriads of human beings whom thou hast swallowed, up 
in thy fury; and those bones are trophies which thou 
retainest in thy fathomless depths, as the heart of man 
enshrineth the relics- of those hopes which have wasted 
away and perished I” 

Thus thought Wagner, as he stood gazing upon the 
sea, then so calm and beautiful, but which he knew to 
be so treacherous. 

When wearied of the reflections which that scene in¬ 
spired, and not daring to allow his mind to dwell upon 


the image of Nisida, he repaired to the nearest grove 
and refreshed himself with the cooling fruits which he 
plucked. Then he extended his rambles amongst the 
verdant plains, and strove strenuously to divert his 
thoughts as much as possible from the one grand but 
mournful idea—the departure of Nisida from the island! 
But vainly did he endeavour to fix his attention upon 
the enchanting characteristics of that clime :—the flowers 
appeared to him less brilliant in hue than they were 
wont to be—the fruits were less inviting—the verdure 
was of a less lively green—and the plumage of the birds 
seemed to have lost the bright gloss that rendered its 
colours so gorgeous in the sun-light. For, oh! the 
powers of his vision were almost completely absorbed in 
his mind; and that mind was a mirror wherein were now 
reflected with a painful vividness all the incidents of the 
last few hours. 

But still he was sustained in his determination not to 
retrace his way to the spot where he had left Nisida; and 
when several hours had passed, and the sun was drawing 
near the western horizon, he exclaimed, in a moment of 
holy triumph, “ She has doubtless by this time quitted 
the island, and I have been enabled to resist those 
anxious longings which prompted me to return and clasp 
her in my arms ! O God! I thank thee that thou hast 
given me this strength!” 

Wagner now felt so overcome with weariness, after his 
wanderings and roamings of many hours,—especially as 
the two preceding nights had been sleepless for him,— 
that he sat down upon a piece of low rock near the 
shore. A quiet, dreamy repose insensibly stole over him: 
—in a few minutes his slumber was profound. 

And now he beheld a strange vision. 

Gradually the darkness which appeared to surround 
him grew less intense; and a gauzy vapour that rose in 
the midst, at first of the palest blueish tint possible, by 
degrees obtained more consistency,—when its nature 
began to undergo a sudden change, assuming the sem¬ 
blance of a luminous mist. Wagner’s heart seemed to 
flutter and leap in his breast, as if with a presentiment 
of coming joy;—for the luminous mist became a glorious 
halo, surrounding the beauteous and holy form of a pro¬ 
tecting angel, clad in white and shining garments , and 
with snowy wings drooping gracefully from her shoulders ! 
And ineffably—supemally benign and reassuring was the 
look which the angel bent upon the sleeping Wagner, as 
she said in the softest, most melodious tones, “ The choir 
of the heavenly host have hymned thanksgivings for thy 
salvation! After thou hadst resisted the temptations of 
the Enemy of Mankind, when he spoke to thee with his 
own lips, an angel came to thee' in a dream to give thee 
assurance that thou hadst already done much in atone¬ 
ment for the crime that endangered thy soul ; but he 
warned thee then that much more remained to he done ere 
that atonement would be complete . And the rest is now 
accomplished, for thou hast resisted the temptations of 
the Evil One when urged by the tongue and in the melo¬ 
dious voice of lovely Woman ! This was thy crowning 
triumph; and the day when thon shalt reap thy reward 
is near at hand;—for the bonds which connect thee with 
the destiny of a Wehr-Wolf shall be broken, and thy 
name shall be inscribed in heaveii’sown Book of Life! 
And I will give thee a sign that what thou seest and 
hearest now in thy slumber is no idle and delusive vision 
conjured up by a fevered brain. The sign shall be this : 
—On awaking from thy sleep, retrace thy way to the 
spot where this morning thou didst separate from her 
whom thou lovest; and there shalt thou find a boat upon 
the sand. That boat will waft thee to Sicily; and there, 
in the town of Syracuse, thou must inquire for a man 
whose years home numbered one hundred and sixty-two ;— 
for that man it is who will teach thee how the spell 
which has made thee a Wehr-Wolf, may be broken.*’ 
Scarcely had the angel finished speaking, when a dark 
form rose suddenly near that heavenly being; and 
Wagner had no difficulty in recognising the Demon. 
But the Enemy of Mankind appeared not armed with 
terrors of countenance nor with the withering scorn of 
infernal trinmph: for a moment his features denoted 
ineffable rage—and then that expression yielded to one 
of the profoundest melanoholy, as if he were saying 
within himself, “ There is salvation for repentant man, 
but none for me /” A cloud now seemed to sweep before 
Wagner’s eyes;—denser and more dense it grew—first 
absorbing in its increasing obscurity the form of the 
Demon, and then enveloping the radiant being who still 
continued to smile sweetly and benignly upon the sleep¬ 
ing mortal until the glorious countenance and the shining 
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garments were no longer visible,—but all was black Bnt the hut was empty. 

darkness around! ' He lingered in it for a few ininutes; and the reminis- 

And Fernand Wagner continued to sleep. censes of happy hours passed therein swept across his 

Many hours elapsed ere he awoke; and his slumber brain, 
was serene and soothing. Suddenly the note which Nisida had left for him met 

At length when he opened his eyes and slowly raised bis eyes ; and it would be representing him as something 
his head from the hard pillow which a mass of rock had far more, or else far less than human, were we to declare 
formed, he beheld the rich red streaks in the eastern that he did not experience a feeling of intense pleasure 
horizon, heralding the advent of the sun;—and as the at beholding that memorial of her love. And tears flowed 
various features of the island gradually developed them- down his cheeks as he read the following lines 
selves to his view, as if breaking slowly from a mist, he 

collected and re-arranged in his mind all the details of “ The hour approaches, dearest Fernand, when, in all 
the strange vision which he had seen. probability, I shall quit the island. But think not that 

For a few minutes he was oppressed with a fear that this hope is unaccompanied by severe pangs. Oh! thou 
this vision would indeed prove the delusive sport of his knowest that I love thee ;— and I will return to thee, my 
fevered brain ; for there seemed to be in its component own adored Fernand, as soon as my presence shall be no 
parts a wild admixture of the sublime and the fantastic, longer needed at Florence. Yes: I will come back to 
The solemn language of the angel appeared strangely thee—and we will not part until death shall deprive thee 
diversified by the intimation that he would find a boat of me—for I must pensh first, and while thou still re- 
upon the shore,—that this boat would convey him to a mainest in all the glory of thy regenerated youth! 
place where he was to inquire for a man whose age was Alas ! thou hast fled from me this morning in anger— 
one hundred and sixty-two years,—and that this man perhaps in disgust: but thou wilt forgive me, Fernand, 
was the being destined to save him from the doom of a if yielding to some strange influence which I could not 
Wehr-Wolf. Then, again, he thonght that heaven control, I urged an appeal so well calculated to strike 
worked out its designs by means often inscrutable to terror into thy soul. Oh! that I could embrace thee ere 
human comprehension; and he blamed himself for I leave this isle; but, alas ! thou comest not back—thou 
having doubted the truth of the vision. Feelings of joy hast fled to the mountains! It is, however, in the 
therefore accompanied the reassurance of his soul; aud, ardent hope of thy return to this spot, that I leave these 
having poured forth his thanksgivings for the merciful few lines to assure thee of my undying affection—to 
intervention of Providence in ms behalf, he tarried not pledge to thee my intention to hasten back to thine arms 
even so break his fast with the fruits clustering at a as soon as possible—and to implore thee not to nonrish 
short distance from him, but hastened to retrace his way anger against thy devoted 

across the mountains, no longer doubting to find the sign “ Nisida.” 

fulfilled and the boat upon the shore. 

And now these thoughts rose within him:—Should he Wagner placed the letter to his lips, exclaiming, “ Oh l 
again behold Nisida ? Was the fleet, which lie had seen wherefore did an evil influence ever prove its power on 
on the previous day, still off the island ? Or had it de- * thee, thou loving—loved—and beauteous being I Whv 
parted, bearing Nisida away to another clime ? was thine hand raised a gainst the hapless Agnes ? where- 

He expected not to behold either the fleet or his loved fore did fate make thee a murderess ? And why--oh ! 
one;—for he felt convinced that the angel would not why didst thou assail me with prayers—tears—reproaches 
send him back witljin the influence of her temptations. —menaces, to induce me to consign my soul to Satan ? 

Nor was he mistaken ;—for having traversed the Nisida—may heaven manifest its merciful goodness unto 
volcanic range of heights, he beheld naught to break the thee, even as that same benign care has been extended 
uniform and monotonous aspect of the sun-lit sea. But, to me 1” 

when drawing nearer to the shore, he saw a dark spot Fernand then placed the letter in his bosom, next to 
almost immediately in front of the little hut which his heart; and, dashing away the tears from his long 
Nisida and himself had constructed, and wherein they lashes, began to turn his attention towards the prepara- 
had passed so many, many happy hours. tions for his own departure from the island. As lie 

But the beauteous form of Nisida met not now his approached the pile of stores, he beheld the light drapery- 
eyes : and, deeply—profoundly—ardently as he still loved which Nisida had lately worn, but which she had laid 
her, and felt he must ever love her so long as the tide of aside previous to leaving the island; aud he also observed 
lifq should flow in his veins,—yet, to speak soothly, he that the rich dress, which he had often seen her examine 
deplored not that she was no longer there. The vision with care, was no longer there. 

of the previous night had so firmly established hope in “ How beautiful she must have appeared in that garb!” 
his soul, that he had prepared and tutored himself, he murmured to himself. “ But, alas! she returns to 
during his journey across the mountains, to sacrifice all the great world to resume her former character of the 
his happiness on earth to ensure the eternal felicity of Deaf and Dumb /** 

heaven. Nisida and himself had often employed themselves in 

No:—Nisida was not there! But as he drew closer to gathering quantities of those fruits which form an ex- 
tho shore, he beheld, to his ineffable joy, the dark spot cellent aliment when dried in the sun; and there was a 
gradually assume that defined shape which left no room large supply of these comestibles now at his disposal, 
to doubt the truth of his vision, even were he inclined to He accordingly transferred them to the boat; then he 
be sceptical. For, there indeed, touching the strand,— procured a quantity of fresh fruits;—and lastly he filled 
but still so far in the water that a slight exertion would with pure water a cask which had been saved by Nisida 
send it completely afloat,—was a large boat, curiously from the corsair-wreck. 

shaped, and painted in a wreath of fantastic colours. It His preparations were speedily completed; and he was 
had a mast standing—but the sail was lowered ; and, on about to aepart, when it struck him that he might never 
a close inspection, the boat proved to be altogether un- behold Nisida again, and that she might really perform 
impaired. . her promise of returning to the island sooner or later. 

“ Heaven delights to effect its wise intentions by He accordingly availed himself of the writing materials 
natural means,” thought Wagner within himself. “ But left amongst the stores, to pen a brief but affectionate 
surely it could not have been through the agency of note, couched in the following terms :— 

Nisida that this boat was left upon the shore ? No,” he 

added aloud, after a still closer inspection ; “ the rope “ Dearest Nisida, I have found, read, and wept over 
fastened to the prow has been snapped asunder 1 Doubt- thy letter. Thou hast my sincerest forgiveness, because 
less the boat became detached from one of the ships I love thee more than man ever before loved woman, 
which appeared off the island yesterday—and which,” Heaven has sent me the means of escape from this 
he said in a low murmuring voice, “ have afforded Nisida island; and the doom at which my regenerated existence 
the means of departure hence!” _ was purchased, will shortly lose its spell. But perhaps 

_ He now advanced, with a beating heart, to the hut. my life mfiy be surrendered up at the same time; at all 
The door was closed :—was it possible that Nisida might events, everything is dark and mysterious in respect to 
heiwjthin ? . ' the means by which that spell is to be broken. Should 

Oh! how weak m purpose is the strongest-minded of we never meet again, but shouldst thou return hither 

mortals! For an instant a pleasing hop© filled Wagner’s and find this note, receive it as a proof of the unohanging 
breast;—and then again summoning all his resolution to affection of thy 

his aid, he opened the door-resolved, should she indeed “ Febnand.” 

be there, to remain proof against all the appeals she 

might make to induce him to sacrifice to their mundane This letter was placed in the hut, in precisely the sam r - 
prosperity his immortal soul. spot where the one written by Nisida had been left; and 
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Wagner then hastened to the boat, which he had no 
difficulty in pushing away from the shore. 

Without being able to form any idea of the direction 
in which the Island of Sicily lay, but trusting entirely to 
the aid of heaven to guide him to the coast whither his 
destiny now required him to proceed, he hoisted the sail 
and abandoned the boat to the gentle breeze which swept 
the surface of the Mediterranean. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

THE KAPITAN-PACHA’S 8HIP.—N18 IDA AH EAVESDROPPER. 

—A HISTORY OF PAST OCCURRENCES IN FLORENCE. 

The state-cabins—they might more properly be called 
spacious apartments — occupied by the Grand Vizier, 
Ibrahim-Pacha, on board the ship of the Lord High 
Admiral, were fitted up in a most sumptuous and luxu¬ 
rious manner. They consisted of two large saloons in a 
suite, and from each of which opened, on either side, a 
number of small cabins, tenanted by the officers imme¬ 
diately attached to the Grand Vizier’s person, and the 
pans and slaves in attendance on him. 

The first of the two large saloons was lighted by a 
handsome conical skylight on the deck: the innermost 
had the advantage of the stern windows. The drapery— 
the curtains—the carpets—the sofas—and the hangings 
were all of the richest materials: the sides and ceilings 
of the cabins were beautifully painted and elaborately 
gilt, and the wood-work of the windows were encrusted 
with thin slabs of variously coloured marbles, on which 
were engraved the cyphers of the different Lord High 
Admirals who had hoisted their flags at any time on 
board that ship. For the state-apartments which we are 
describing, properly belonged to the Kapitan-Pacha him¬ 
self j but they had been surrendered to the Grand Vizier, 
as a mark of respect to the superior rank of this Minister, 
during his stay on board. 

The little cabins communicating with the large saloons, 
we’re in reality intended to accommodate the ladies of 
the Kapitan- Pacha’ g harem; but Ibrahim did not turn 
them to a similar use, because it was contrary to Otto¬ 
man usage for the Princess Aischa, being the Sultan’s 
sister, to accompany her husband on any expedition; 
and he had reoei ved so menacing a warning, in the fate 
of Calanthe, not to provoke the jealousy of Aischa or 
the vengeance of her mother, the Sultana-Valida, that 
he had brought none of the ladies of his own harem with 
him. Indeed, since the violent death of Calanthe, that 
harem had been maintained at Constantinople rather as 
an appendage of his high rank, than as a source of 
sensual enjoyment. 

Nisida of Riverola was treated with the utmost defe¬ 
rence and attention by the Grand Vizier, Ibrahim-Pacha; 
and, on reaching the Lord High Admiral’s ship, she was 
instantly conducted to the innermost saloon, which she 
was given to understand by signs would be exclusively 
appropriated to her use. The slaves occupying the small 


cabins opening therefrom were removed to another part 
of the ship; and the key of the door connecting the two 
saloons was handed by the polite Ibrahim to the lady, as 
a guarantee—or at least an apparent one—of the respect 
with which she should be treated and the security she 
might hope to enioy. 

The fleet weighed anchor and set sail again almost 
immediately after the return of the Grand Vizier to the 
Admiral’s ship; and as she was wafted away from the 
Island of Snakes, Nisida sat at the window of her 
splendid saloon, gazing at the receding shores, and so 
strangely balancing between her anxiety to revisit Flo¬ 
rence and her regrets at abandoning Fernand Wagner, 
that while smiles were on her lips, tears were in her 
eyes, and if her bosom* palpitated with joy at one 
moment it would heave With a profound sigh at the 
next. 

In the afternoon four male slaves entered Nisida’s 
cabin, and spread upon the table a magnificent repast, 
accompanied with the most delicious wines of Cyprus 
and of Greece; and while the lady partook slightly of 
the banquet, two other slaves appeared and danced in a 
pleasing style for several minutes. They retired, but 
shortly returned, carrying in their hands massive silver 
censers, in which burnt aloes, cinnamon, and other 
odoriferous woods, which diffused a delicious perfume 
around. The four slaves who attended at table removed 
the dishes on splendid silver salvers, and then served 
sherbet and a variety of delicious fruits; and when the 
repast was terminated, they all withdrew, leaving Nisida 
once more alone. 


The Island of Snakes had been lost sight of for some 
hours, and the fresh breeze of evening was playing upon 
the cheeks of the Lady Nisida as sne sat at the open 
casement of her splendid saloon, watching the ships that 
followed in the wake of that in which she was, when 
the sounds of voices in the adjacent cabin attracted her 
attention; and as the partition was but slight, and the 
persons discoursing spoke in Italian, she could not help 
overhearing the conversation whioh there took place, 
even if she had possessed any punctilious feelings to have 
prevented her from becoming a willing listener. 

“The Lady Nisida is a magnificent woman, Demetrius,” 
observed a voice which our heroine immediately recog¬ 
nised to be that of the Grand Vizier. “ Such a splendid 
aquiline countenance I never before beheld I Such eyes 
too—such & delicious mouth—and such brilliant teeth! 
What a pity 'tis that she has not the use of her tongue. 
The voice of such a glorious creature, speaking mine own 
dear native Italian language, would be music itself. And 
how admirably is she formed; upon somewhat too large 
a scale, perhaps, precisely to suit my taste, and yet the 
contours of her shape are so well rounded—so perfectly 
proportioned in the most harmonious symmetry, that 
were she less of the Hebe she would be less charming.” 

“ Is your Highness already enamoured of Donna 
Nisida?” asked the person to whom the Grand Vizier 
had addressed the preceding observations. 

“I must confess that I am, Demetrius,” replied Ibra¬ 
him : “ I would give a year of my life to become her 
favoured lover for one day. Bnt considering that I hope 
to see my sister Flora become the wife of Donna Nisida's 
brother, Francisco, I must restrain this passion of mine 
within due bounds. But wherefore do you sigh thus 
heavily, Demetrius ?” 

“ Alas! my lord, the mention you made of your sister 
reminded me that I once possessed a sister also,” re¬ 
turned the Greek, in plaintive tone. “ But when I re¬ 
turned to Constantinople, I sought vainly for her—and 
heaven knows what has become of her, and whether I 
shall ever see her more. Poor Calanthe! some treachery 
has doubtless been practised towards thee!” 

“Do not give way to despair, Demetrius,” said the 
Grand Vizier. “Wno knows but that Calanthe may 
have espoused some youth on whom her affections were 
set-* 

“Ah! my lord,” interrupted the Greek, “it is con¬ 
siderate—it is kind on the part of your Highness to 
suggest such a consolatory belief; bnt Calanthe would 
not keep a honourable bridal secret. Yet better were it 
that she should be dead—that she should have been 
basely murdered by some ruthless robber—than that she 
should live dishonoured. However, I will not intrude 
my griefs upon your Highness, although the friendship 
and the condescension which your Highness manifests 
towards me, emboldens me to mention these sorrows in 
yourpresence.” 

“ Would that I could really console thee, Demetrius I’* 
exclaimed Ibrahim, with well-affected sincerity; “for 
thou hast shown thyself a sincere friend to my poor sister 
Flora. And now that we are alone together, Demetrius, 
for almost the first time since this hastily undertaken 
voyage began, let us recapitulate in detail all the 
occurrences which have led me to enter upon the present 
expedition, the real nature of which you alone know, save 
my imperial master. And moreover, let us continue to 
discourse in Italian; for thou canst speak that language 
more fluently than I can express myself in thy Dative 
Greek;—besides, it rejoices my heart,” he added with a 
sigh, “ to converse in a tongue so dear to me as that of 
the land which gave me birth. Ah! if Donna Nisida only 
knew that in the representative of the mighty Solyman 
she had beholden the brother of her late menial, Flora, 
how surprised would she be!” ______ ... 

“ And it were not prudent that she should learn this 
fact, my lord,” observed Demetrius, “ for more reasons 
one;—since, from sundry hints which the Signora 
Francatelli, your lordship’s worthy aunt, dropped to me, 
it is easy to believe that the Donna Nisida was averse to 
the attachment which her brother Francisco had formed, 
and that her ladyship indeed was the means of consigning 
your Highness’s sister to the Convent of the Car¬ 
melites. „ ...... 

“ Albeit I shall not treat Count Francisco’s sister the 
less worthily, now that she is in my power,” said 
Ibrahim-Pacha: “ indeed, her matchless beauty would 
command my forbearance, were I inclined to be vin¬ 
dictive. Moreover, deaf and dumb as she is, she could 
not obtain the least insight into my plans; and, there¬ 
fore, she is unable to thwart them.” 
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The reader may suppose that not one single word of all 
this conversation was lost upon Nisida, who had indeed 
iearnt with extreme surprise—nay, with the most un¬ 
bounded wonderment—that the high and mighty Grand 
Vizier of the Ottoman Empire—a man enjoying an 
almost sovereign rank, and who bore a title whioh placed 
him on a level with the greatest princes of Christendom 
—was the brother of the detested Flora Francatelli! 

During a short pause which ensued in the dialogue 
between Ibrahim-Pacha and his Greek confidant, Nisida 
stole gently up to the <?.oor in the partition between the 
two saloons—so fearful was she of losing a single word of 


Sipehsalar* of the armie3 of the Sultan, 1 am responsi¬ 
ble for my actions to his Majesty alone—yet it is not a 
small thing, Demetrius, to march an invading force into 
the heart of Italy, and thereby risk a war with all 
Christendom. Therefore let us recapitulate and pause to 
reflect upon every detail of all those incidents which 
occurred two months ago at Florence.** 

** Good, my lord,’* said Demetrius. ** I will therefore 
begin with my arrival in that fair city, to which I 
repaired with all possible despatch so soon as I received 
the instructions of your Highness. It would appear that 
the Lord Count of Riverola reached Florence the same 


THE COURSE IS OVER-1HE RACE IS RUN.” (See p. 101.) 


a discourse that so deeply interested and nearly concerned 

“ But as I was saying ere now, Demetrius,” resumed 
the Grand Vizier, who, young as he was, had acquired 
all the methodical habits of a wise statesman—“ let us 
examine in detail the whole posture of affairs in 
Florence, so that I may maturely consider the precise 
bearings of the case, and finally determine how to act. 
For, although I have at my disposal a fleet which might 
cope with even that of enterprising England or im¬ 
perious France—though twenty thousand well-disciplined 
soldiers on board these ships are ready to draw the 
sword at my nod—and though, as the Seraskier aud 


day as myself, he having been detained at the outset of 
his voyage home from Rhodes by contrary winds and a 
severe storm. It was somewhat late in the evening 
when I called at the cottage of the Signora Francatelli, 
your Highness’s worthy aunt; for I previously passed a 
few hours in instituting by indirect means as many in¬ 
quiries concerning her circumstances and welfare as 
could be prudently made without exciting suspicion. To 
my grief, however, I could not ascertain any tidings 
concerning your Highness’s sister: and I therefore came 


* Generalissimo alike of all the infantry and cavalry 
forces of the Ottoman Empire. v * 
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to the mournful conclusion that her disappearance still 
remained unaccounted for—in a word, that she was 
irrevocably lost to her anxious relatives. Pondering 
upon the sad tidings which, in this respect, I should 
have to forward to your Highness, and having already 
devised a fitting tale whereby to introduce myself to 
your lordship’s aunt, I went to the cottage, which, as I 
heard in the course of a subsequent conversation, Don 
Francisco of Riverola had just quitted. Your Highness’s 
aunt received me with as much cordiality as she could 
well show towards a stranger. Then, in accordance with 
my pre-arranged method of procedure, 1 stated that I 
was sent by the son of a debtor to the estate of the late 
Signor Francatelli, to repay to any of his surviving 
relations a large sum of money which had been so long— 
so very long owing, and the loss of which at the time had 
mainly contributed to plunge Signor Francatelli into 
embarrassment. I added that the son of the debtor 
having grown rich, had deemed it an act of duty and 
honour to liquidate this liability on the part of his 
deceased father. My tale was believed; the case of 
jewels, which I had previously caused to be estimated by 
a goldsmith in Florence, was received as the means of 
settling the fictitious debt; and I was forthwith a 
welcome friend at the worthy lady’s abode.” 

“ Thy stratagem was a good one, Demetrius,” ob¬ 
served the Grand Vizier. “ But proceed—and fear not 
that thou wilt weary me with lengthened details.” 

44 I staved to partake of the evening’s repast,” con¬ 
tinued the Greek: 44 and the Signora Francatelli grew 
confiding and communicative, as was nothing more than 
natural, inasmuch as I necessarily appeared in the light 
of the agent of a worthy and honourable man, who had 
not forgotten his obligation to a family that had 
suffered by his father’s conduct. I assured the Signora 
that the person by whom I was employed to liquidate 
that debt would be rejoiced to hear of the prosperity of 
the Francatellis, and I ventured to make inquiries con¬ 
cerning the orphan children of the late merchant.’ ’ 

“Proceed, Demetrius,” said the Grand Vizier: “I 
know wherefore you hesitate—but spare not a single 
detail.” 

“ Your Highness shall bo obeyed,” returned the Greek, 
though now sneaking with considerable diffidence. 
“ The worthy lady shook her head mournfully, observing 
that Alossandro, the son of the late merchant, was in 
Turkey she believed;—and then she rose hastily, and 
opening a door leading to a staircase, called to her niece 
to descend, 4 as there teas only a friend present.’ I was 
overjoyed to learn, thus suddenly and unexpectedly, that 
the Signora Flora had reappeared « and when she entered 
the room, I could scarcely contain my delight beneath 
that aspect of mere cold courtesy which it became a 
stranger to wear. The young lady appeared perfectly 
happy;—and, no wonder! For when she had retired, 
after staying a few minutes in the room, her good aunt, 
in the fuluess of her confidence in me, not only related 
all the particulars of the Signora Flora’s immurement in 
the Carmelite Convent, as I have detailed them to your 
Highness on a former occasion, but also explained to me 
her motives for so long concealing the you*? lady’s 
return home. Those motives I have likewise fully nar¬ 
rated to your Highness. The worthy aunt then pro¬ 
ceeded to inform me that the Count of Riverola had only 
returned that same day from the wars—that he had made 
honourable proposals to her on behalf of the Signora 
Flora—and that it was intended to sustain the mystery 
which veiled the young lady’s existence and safety in the 
cottage, until the marriage should have been privately 
effected, when concealment would be no longer necessary, 
as it would be then too late for the Count’s friends to 
interfere or renew their persecutions against your lord- 
ship’s sister. In the course of this conversation which I 
had with your Highness’s aunt, she dropped hints 
intimating her suspicion that the Lady Nisida was the 
principal, if not indeed the sole means of those persecu¬ 
tions which had consigned the innocent young maiden to 
the Carmelite Convent. And the more I reflect upon this 
point—considering all I know of the affairs under dis¬ 
cussion, and all I learnt in Florence relative to Donna 
Nisida’s strange and resolute character—the more I am 
convinced that she really perpetrated that diabolical 
outrage.” 

44 Wero it not for young Francisco’s sake, and that I 
should bring dishonour into a family with which my 
sister will, I hope, be soon connected by marriage-ties/’ 
exclaimed Ibrahim, 44 1 would avenge myself and my 
sister’s wrongs by forcing the cruel Nisida to yield 
herself to my arms. But, no—it must not be 1” 


And Nisida, who overheard every syllable that was 
uttered, curled her lip haughtily, while her eyes flashed 
brilliant fire, at the dark menace which the renegade 
Ibrahim had dared to utter, qualified though it were by 
the avowal of the motive which would prevent him from 
putting it into execution. 

44 No—it must not be,” repeated Ibrahim-Pacha, after 
a pause. 44 And yet,” he added in a muting tone, 44 she 
is so wondrously beautiful that I would risk a great deal 
—endure much—and sacrifice much, also, to win her 
love! But proceed, Demetriusire now oome to that 
portion of the narrative which so nearly concerns my 
present proceedings.” 

44 Yes, my lord—and God give your Highness success !” 
exclaimed the young Greek. 44 Having taken my leave 
of your excellent aunt, who invited me to visit her 
again, as I had casually observed that business would 
detain me in Florence for some time—and having pro- 
mised the strictest secrecy relative to all she had tola me 
—I repaired to the inn at which I had put up, intending 
to devote the next day to writing the details of all those 
particulars which I have thus related, and which I pur¬ 
posed to send by some special messenger to your High¬ 
ness. But it then struck me that I should only attract 
undue attention to myself by conducting at a public 
tavern a correspondence having so important an aspect; 
and I accordingly rose very early in the morning to sally 
forth and seek after a secluded but respectable lodging. 

I eventually, after many inquiries, obtained suitable 
apartments in the house of a widow known as Dame 
Margaretha. Her dwelling was situate in an obscure 
street near the cathedral; and there I immediately took 
up my abode. Having written my letters to your High¬ 
ness, I was anxious to get them expedited to Constanti¬ 
nople as speedily as possible; for I was well aware that 
your Highness would be rejoiced to hear that yonr 
beloved sister was indeed in the land of the living—that 
Bhewas in good health—and that a brilliant marriage 
was in store for her. I accordingly spoke to Dame Mar¬ 
garetha relative to the means of obtaining a trusty 
messenger, who, by being well recompensed—partly 
before he should quit Florence, and fully on his arrival at 
the place of destination—would undertake a journey to 
Constantinople. The old woman assured ine that her son 
Antonio, who was a valet iu the service of tho Count of 
Arestiuo, would be able to procure me such a messenger 
as I required; and iu the course of the day that in¬ 
dividual was fetched by hfs mother to speak to mo on 
the subject. Having repeated my wishes to him, he 
asked me several questions which seemed to indicato a 
prying disposition and a curiosity as impertinent as it 
was inconvenient. In fact I did not like his manner at 
all; but, conceiving that his conduct might arise from 
sheer ignorance and from no sinister motive, I still felt 
inclined to avail myself of his assistance to procure a 
messenger. Finding that he could not sift me, he at 
length Baid that he had no doubt a friend of his, whom 
ho named Venturo, would undertake my commission; 
and he promised to return with that individual in the 
evening. He then left me; and, true to his promise, he 
came back shortly after dusk, accompanied by this same 
Venturo. The bargain was soon struck between us ; and 
Venturo promised to set off that very night for Rimini, 
whence vessels were constantly sailing for Constantinople. 
I gave him a handsome sum in advance, and also a sealed 
packet, addressed to your Highness’s private secretary, 
but containing an enclosure, also well sealed, directed to 
your Highness;—for I did not choose to excite the 
curiosity of those Italians by allowing them to discover 
that I was corresponding with the Grand Vizier of the 
Ottoman Empire. Venturo accordingly left me, pro¬ 
mising to acquit himself faithfully of his mission.” 

“ Your plans were all wisely taken,” said the Grand 
Vizier; 44 and no human foresight could have antici¬ 
pated other than successful results. Proceed—for, 
although you have hastily sketched all these particulars 
before, yet I am anxious to consider them in more atten¬ 
tive detail.” 

“Having thus disposed of that important business,” 
resumed the young Greek, 44 1 went out to saunter 
through the streets of Florence, and while away an hour 
or two in viewing the splendid appearance of that charm¬ 
ing city, when lighted up with the innumerable lamps of 
its palaces and casinos. At length, finding _ myself 
dazzled as it were by the illuminations denoting the 
dwellings of the rich, and sated with the display oi mag¬ 
nificence and wealth in the gay quarters, I entered a 
dark and obscure street which I knew, by the direction 
wherein it lay, must lead towards the river. Feeling no 
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inclination to return to my lodgings to seek repose, I which took place between them, when their comrades 
resolved to enjoy the fresh breezo on the bank of the had separatea from them, gave me a still farther insight 
Arno. But I had not proceeded far down the street, into the characters of the gang. ‘ Well, Venturo/ 
when I heard the sound of many steps rapidly approach- said Antonio, after a short pause, ‘ have you examined the 
ing from behind, as if of a patrol. I stepped aside under packet which was entrusted to you ?’— * I have ; and the con- 
a deep archway, to afford sufficient room for the men to tents are written in Greek or Arabic, or some such out¬ 
puts along the very narrow street; but as chance would landish tongue, for I could not read a word of them/ 
have it they stopped short within a few paces of the spot answered Yenturo; ‘ and so I thought the best thing was to 
where I was shrouded in the utter obscurity of the arch, destroy them/— 1 You acted wisely/ observed Antonio : 
I should have immediately passed on my way, but was *by the Saints! it was a good thought of mine to introduce 
induced to stop where I was by hearing a voice which I you to my mother’s lodger as a trustworthy messenger ! If 
immediately recognised to be that of Yenturo, whom I lie only knew thatwehad shared his gold and were laughing 
believed to oe already some mil os away from Florence. I at him for his credulity, he would not be over well pleased. 
was perfectly astounded at this discovery; and if I had His purse appears to oe well lined; and when we have got 
entertained any doubts as to the identity of that voice, all our present business off our hands, we will devote our 
they were speedily cleared up by the conversation which attention to the lodger. The Arno is deep, and a foreigner 
ensued between the men. ‘ We had better separate here/ the less in the city will not be missed/ — ‘Not at all/ 
said Venturo, ‘ and break into at least two parties; as at answered Venturo : ‘but let us now hasten to join our com- 
the bottom of this street we shall come within the blaze of panions. At what time are the officers of the Inquisition 
the lights of the casinos on the Arno’s bank/—* Well to visit the cottage ?’—‘ They are no doubt already in the 
spoken/ returned a voice, which, to my increasing neighbourhood/ replied Antonio,‘and will pounce upon 
wonder, I recognised to be that of Antonio, my land- the tr victims as soon as young Francisco leaves the place. 
lady’s son : * you and I, Venturo, will keep together; and Another set of officers are after the Marquis of Orsini /— 
our fnends can go on first. We will follow them in a few The two miscreants then departed, continuing their con- 
minutes, and then u/nite again at the angle of the grove versation in a low tone as they went along the street; 
nearest to Dame Francatelli’s cottage. What say you, but I overheard no more.” 

Lo)nellino ?*—* Just as you think fit, Antonio/ returned a ‘‘The wretches 1” exclaimed the Grand Visicr, in an 
third person, who I naturally concluded to bo the indi- excited voice. “ But vengeance will light upon them 
vidual addressed as Lomellino. * You, or rather your yet.” 

master, the Count of Arestino, pays for this business/ he “ Heaven grant that they may not go unpunished !” 
added; * and so I am bound to obey you Listen, then/ said Demetrius. “ Your Highness may imagine the con- 
resumed Antonio : *the young Count of Riverola, whom I steraation with which I had listened to the development 
have traced to the cottage this evening, will no doubt be of all the damnable plots then in progress; but I never- 
coming away by about the time we shall all meet down theless experienced a material solace in the fact that 
there; and, therefore, we shall have nothing to do but to accident had thus revealed to me the whole extent of tho 
carry him off to the cave/ —‘ Why is the Count of Arestino danger which menaced those whom yonr Highness held 
so hostile to young Riverola ?’ demanded the man who had dear. Without pausing to deliberate, I resolved, at all 
answered to the name of Lomellino.—‘ He cares nothing risks, to proceed immediately to the cottage, and, if not 
about young Riverola, either one way or the other/ replied too late, warn your aunt and lovely sister of the terrible 
Antonio: ‘but I have persuaded his lordship that if Fran - danger that menaced them. Nay, more—I determined 
cisco be left at large , he will only use his influence to miti* to remove them immediately from Florence—that very 
gate the vengeance of the law against the Countess Giulia, night—without an unnecesary moment’s delay. Darting 
who is the friend of Flora Francatelli; and so the Count along the street, as if my speed involved matters of life 
of Arestino has consented to follow my advice and have and death, I succeeded in passing the two villains, Yen- 
Francisco locked up until the Inquisition has dealt with turo and Antonio, before they bad entered within tho 
the Countess, her lover, the Marquis of Orsini, and the sphere of the brilliant illuminations of the casinos in 
Francatellis, aunt and niece /—‘ Then you have a spite the Yale of Arno: and I heard one say to the other, 
against this Count Francisco of Riverola, Antonio ?’ said 1 There’s some cowardly knave who has iust done a deed of 
Lomellino.—* Truly have 1/ responded' Antonio.—‘ You which he is no doubt afraid.’ Convinced by this remark 
remember that night when you, with Stephano Verrina and that they suspected not who tho person that passed them 
Piero, got into the Riverola palace some months ago ? Well, so rapidly was, I hurried oil with increasing speed, and 
I don’t know who discovered the plot; bat I was locked in likewise with augmenting hope to be enabled to save not 
my room, and next morning young Francisco dismissed me only your lordship’s aunt and sister from the offioers of 
in a way that made me his mortal enemy. And, as a man the inouisition, but also the young Count of Riverola 
and an Italian, I must have vengeance. For this purpose from tne power of his miscreant enemies. Alas! my 
I have urged on the Count of Arestino to cause Flora anticipations were not to be fulfilled! I lost my way 
F'rancatelli, whom Francisco loves and wishes to marry, to amongst a maze of gardens connected with the villas 
be included in the proceedings taken by the Inquisition at bordering on the Amo ; and much valuable time—time 
his lordship’s instigation against the Countess Giulia and vitally valuable at such a crisis— was wasted in the cir- 
the Marquis of Orsini; and the old aunt must necessarily cuits which I had to make to extricate myself from the 
be thrown in, into the bargain, for harbouring sacrilegious labyrinth and reach the bank of the river. At length I 
jici-sons .’—* And so young Francisco is to lose his mistress drew within sight of the cottage; but my heart beat 
Flora, and be kept a prisoner in the cavern till she has been with terrible alarm as I beheld the lights moving rapidly 
condemned along with the others ?’ said Lomellino.— about the bouse. ‘ It is too late!’ I thought; and yet I 
‘ Neither more nor less than what you imagine/ returned rushed on towards the place. But suddenly the door 
the villanous Antonio, with a hideous chuckle; ‘and I opened, and by the glare of a light within I saw three 
or.ly wish I had the Lady Nisida also in my power, fori females, closely muffled in veils, led forth by several 
have no doubt that she instigated her brother to turn me off armed men. It instantly struck me that the third must 
suddenly like a common thief, because, from all you have be the Countess Giulia of Arestino to whom I had heard 
since told me, Lomellino, I dare swear that it teas she who the miscreants allude. I stopped short—for I knew that 
got an inkling of our intentions to plunder the Riverola any violont demonstration or interference on my part 
palace; though how she could have done so, being deaf and would be nseless, and that measures of another kind 
dumb, passes my understanding. After all. Flora might must be adopted on behalf of the victims. As the pro- 
hare detected the scheme andmade it known to her mistressJ cession now advanced from the cottage, I concealed my- 
—‘ Well, well/ growled Lomellino, ‘ it is no use to waste self in the adjacent grove, wondering whether Count 
time in talking of the past : let us only think of the present. Francisco had been already arrested, or whether he had 
Come, my men: we will go on first, as already agreed/— managed to elude his enemies. The procession, consist- 
Three or four armed ruffians then put themselves in ing or the officers of the Inquisition,^rith their three 
motion, passing olose by the place where I was con- female prisoners, wlio were dragged rather than led 
cealed, bnt fortunately without discovering my pre- along, passed by the spot where I was concealed; and 
sence.” the deep sobs which came from the unfortunate ladies, 

“ Oh! those miscreants would have assuredly mur- gagged though they evidently were, filled my heart with 
dered you, my faithful Demetrius,” said the Grand horror and anguish. As soon as they had disappeared, 
Vizier. I struck farther into the grove, knowing by its situation 

“Of that, my lord, there is little doubt,” returned the that the outlet on the other side would conduct me to 
young Greek; “and I must confess that I shuddered more the nearest road to the quarter of the city in which I 
than once while listening to the discourse of the cold- lodged. But scarcely had I reached the outskirts of the 
blooded monsters. But Yenturo and Antonio still little wood in the direction which I have named when I 
remained behind for a few minutes; and the discourse saw a party of men moving on in front of me through 
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the obscurity of the night. It struck me that this party 
might consist of Antonio, Yenturo, and the other 
worthies; and I determined to ascertain whether Count 
Francisco had fallen into their hands. I accordingly 
followed them as cautiously as possible, taking care to 
skirt the grove in such a manner that I was concealed by 
its deep shade, whereas those whom I was watching pro¬ 
ceeded farther away from the trees. Thus the party in 
advance and myself continued our respective paths for 
nearly a quarter of au hour, during which I had ascer¬ 
tained beyond all doubt that the men whom I was fol¬ 
lowing were really the villains of the Antonio gang, and 
that they had a prisoner amongst them who could be 
none other than the Count of Riverola. At length the 
grove terminated; and I was about to abandon farther 
pursuit, as dangerous,—when it struck me that I should 
be acting in a cowardly and unworthy manner not to 
endeavour to ascertain the locality of the cave of which 
I had heard the miscreants speak, and to which they 
were most probably conveying him who was so dear to 
the beautiful Signora Flora. Accordingly, by exercising 
the greatest caution, I managed to track the party 
across several fields to a grove of evergreens. Now my 
task of pursuit became far more difficult; and I confess 
that I trembled at the danger I was incurring in acting 
the spy upon such desperate men. But as they advanced 
without caring how they broke through the cracking 
thickets, the noise of their movements absorbed the far 
fainter sounds which accompanied my progress: and I 
moreover picked my way as carefully as possible. So 
successful was my undertaking, terribly hazardous as it 
was, that when the party at length stopped, about a 
uarter of an hour after having first entered this grove, 
was within twenty paces of them. But it was pro¬ 
foundly dark amidst that dense foliage, through which I 
had tracked them by ear and not by eye; and I was un¬ 
able to observe their movements. A few miuutes elapsed, 
during which I computed the distance they were from 
me, and calculated so as to form an idea of the exact 
spot where they were standing; for, by an observation 
which one of the villains let drop, I learnt that they had 
reached the entrance to their cavern. It also struck me 
that I had heard a bell ring as if in the depths of the 
earth: and, granting the suspicion to be correct, I con¬ 
cluded that this was a signal made to obtain admittance 
or to give notice of their coming. While I was weighing 
all these matters in my mind, Lomellino suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Let the prisoner be taken down first; and have a 
care, Venturo , that the bandage is well fastened /—* All 
right. Captain/ was the reply; and thus I ascertained 
that Lomellino was the chief of some band, most pro¬ 
bably, I thought, of robbers—for I remembered the allu¬ 
sions which had been made that evening by Antonio to a 
certain predatory visit some months previously to the 
Riverola mansion.—‘ God help Francisco /’ I said within 
ifiyself, as I reflected upon the desperate character of the 
men who had him in their power : and then I was con¬ 
soled by the remembrance that he was merely to be de¬ 
tained a prisoner for a period, and not harmed.” 

“ Unfortunately such demons as those Florentine 
banditti are capable of every atrocity,” observed the 
Grand Vizier. 

“ True, my lord,” returned Demetrius: “ but let us 
hope that all those in whom your Highness is interested 
will yet be saved. I shall however continue my narrative. 
Three or four minutes had elapsed since the robbers had 
come to a full stop, when I Knew by the observations 
made amongst them, that they were descending into some 
subterranean place. I accordingly waited with the 
utmost anxiety until I was convinced they had all dis¬ 
appeared with their prisoner; and then I crept cautiously 
along to the place at which I had already reckoned them 
to have paused. I stooped down, and carefully felt upon 
the ground, until I was enabled to ascertain the precise 
point at which the marks of their footsteps had ceased. 
At this moment the moon shone forth with such extreme 
brilliancy, that its beams penetrated the thick foliage; 
and I now observed, with feelings of indescribable horror, 
that I had advanced to the very verge of a steep preci¬ 
pice, on the brink of which the grove suddenly ceased. 
Had not the moon thus providentially appeared at that 
instant, I should have continued to grope about in the 
utter darkness, and have assuredly fallen into the abyss. 

I breathed a hasty, but not the less fervent prayer for 
this signal deliverance, and then continued my researches. 
But not a trace of any secret entrance to a cavern could 
I find—no steps— no trap-door! Well aware that it would 
be dangerous for me to be caught in that spot, should 
any of the banditti emerge suddenly from their cave, I 


was reluctantly compelled to depart. But before I quitted 
the place, I studied it so well, that I should have no 
difficulty in recognising it again. In fact, just at the 
precise spot where the footsteps of the banditti ceased, 
an enormous chestnut tree, which for years making more 
than a centm-v must have continued to draw from the 
earth its mighty nourishment, slopes completely over 
the precipice, in the hard soil on the verge of which its 
roots are firmly fixed; while on the right of this tree, as 
you face the abyss, is a knot of olives, and on the left an 
umbrageous lime. These features of the spot I committed 
to memory, with the idea that such a clue to the robbers* 
retreat might not eventually prove useless.” 

“ I will extirpate that nest of vipers—that horde of re¬ 
morseless banditti!” exclaimed Ibrahim-Pacha, in a tone 
indicative of strong excitement. 

“Your Highness has the power,’* responded Deme¬ 
trius ; “ but the Florentine authorities must be completely 
impotent in respect to such a formidable horde of 
desperate and lawless men. The remainder of my 
narrative is soon told, my lord,” continued the young 
Greek. “ I returned to my lodgings in safety—but well- 
determined, for more reasons than one, not to remain 
there a single hour longer than was necessary. For apart 
from the resolve which I had formed already, in conse¬ 
quence of the various and unforeseen incidents which b^d 
occurred, to return to Constantinople without delay, the 
murderous designs of Antonio and venturo, in respect to 
myself, would nave hastened my removal, at all events, 
to another lodging. That night sleep never visited my 
eyes, so horrified and alarmed—so amazed and grieved 
was I at the calamities which had befallen those who 
were so dear to your Highness. Very early in the morn¬ 
ing, I arose from a feverish bed, and in pursuance of 
plans which I had devised during the slumberless hours 
of night, I sallied forth to ascertain if I could learn any 
tidings of the Marquis of Orsini. ‘For,’ thought I, ‘ if 
this nobleman has escaped arrest by the officers of the 
Inquisition , he might be enabled to effect somewhat in aid¬ 
ing the female victims/— But I heard at his dwelling that 
he had been arrested the previous evening on a charge of 
sacrilege, perpetrated with others, in respect to the 
Carmelite Convent. Frustrated in this quarter, I re¬ 
paired to the principal clerk of the criminal tribunal, 
and inquired the name and address of a lawyer of 
eminence and repute. The desk complied with my de¬ 
mand, and recommended me to Angelo Duras, the brother 
of a celebrated Florentine physician.” 

“Both of whom are well known to me by name,” 
observed the Grand Vizier; “ and Angelo Duras is a man 
of unblemished integrity. It delights me much to know 
that you have employed him.” 

“ I found him, too,” continued Demetrius, “ a kind- 
hearted and benevolent man. He received me with 
affability; and I narrated to him as much as it was 
necessary for him to know of all the particulars which I 
have detailed to your Highness. Without stating by 
whom I was employed,—and, indeed, without making the 
least allusion to your Highness,—I merely represented to 
him that I was deeply interested in the Francatelli 
family, and that it was ^of the utmost importance to 
obtain a delay for at least two or three months in the 
criminal proceedings instituted against those innocent 
females,—as, in the meantime, I should undertake a 
journey to a place at some considerable distance, but the 
result of which would prove materially beneficial to the 
cause of the accused. He observed that the interest of 
the Count of Arestino, who would doubtless endeavour 
to hasten the proceedings in order to wreak speedy 
vengeance upon nis wife and the Marquis of Orsini, was 
very powerful to contend against; but that gold could 
accomplish much. I assured him that there would be no 
lack of funds to sustain even the most expensive process; 
and I threw down a heavy purse as an earnest of my 
ability to bear the cost of the suit. He committed to 
paper all the particulars I had thought it prudent to re¬ 
veal to him, and after some consideration said, * I now 
see my way clearly. I will undertake that the final hearing 
of this case , ot least so far as it regards the Framcatellis , 
shall be postponed for three months. You may rely upon 
the fulfilment of this promise, let the Count of Arestino do 
his worst/ Thus assured I quitted the worthy pleader, 
and proceeded to visit Father Marco, who, as I happened 
to learn when in conversation with your Highness’s aunt, 
was the family confessor. I found that excellent man 
overwhelmed with grief at the calamities which had 
occurred; and to him I confided, under a solemnpromise 
of inviolable secrecy, who the present Grand Vizier of 
the Ottoman Empire really was, and how I had been 
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employed by your Highness to visit Florence for the pur¬ 
pose of watching over the safety of your relatives. I 
however explained to Father Marco that his vow of 
secrecy was to cease to be binding at any moment when 
the lives of the Francatellis should be menaced by circum¬ 
stances that might possibly arise in spite of all the pre¬ 
cautions I had adopted to postpone the final hearing of 
their case; and that should imminent peril menace those 
lives, he was immediately to reveal to the Duke of 
Florence the fact of the relationship of the Francatellis 
with one who had power to punish any injury that might 
be done to them. Though well knowing, my lord, the 
obstinacy of the Christian States in venturing to beard 
Ottoman might, I considered this precaution to be at all 
events a prudent one; and Father Marco promised to 
obey my injunctions in all respects.’* 

** I was not mistaken in thee, Demetrius,’* said the 
Grand Vizier, “ when I chose thee for that mission on 
account of thj discreetness and foresight.” 

“ Your Highness’s praises are my best reward,” 
answered the Greek. “ I had now done all that I could 
possibly effect or devise under the circumstances which 
prompted me to think or act; and it grieved me that I 
was unable to afford the slightest assistance to the young 
Count of Riverola. But I dared not wait longer in Italy; 
and I was convinced that the authorities of Florence were 
too inefficient to root out the horde of banditti, even had 
I explained to them the clue which I myself obtained to 
the stronghold of those miscreants. I accordingly quitted 
Florence in the afternoon of the day following the 
numerous arrests which I have mentioned, and had I not 
been detained so long at Rimini, by adverse winds, your 
Highness would not nave been kept for so many weeks 
without the mournful tidings which it was at length my 
painful duty to communicate in person to your lord¬ 
ship.** 

“ That delay, my faithful Demetrius,” said the Grand 
Vizier, “ was no fault of thine. Fortunately the squadron 
was already equipped for sea; and, instead of repairing 
to the African frontiers to chastise the daring pirates, it 
is on its way to the Tuscan coast, where, if need be, it 
will land twenty thousand soldiers to liberate my relations 
and the young Count of Riverola. A pretext for making 
war upon the Italian States has been afforded by their 
recent conduct in sending auxiliaries to the succour of 
Rhodes; and of that excuse I shall not hesitate to avail 
myself to commence hostilities against the proud Floren¬ 
tines, should a secret and peaceful negotiation fail. But 
now that thou hast recapitulated to me, in minute detail, 
all those particulars which thou didst merely sketch forth 
at first, it seems to me fitting that I anchor the fleet at 
the mouth of the Arno, and that I send thee, Demetrius, 
as an Envoy in a public capacity, bnt in reality to stipu¬ 
late privately for the release of those in whom I am in¬ 
terested.” 

Thus terminated the conference between Ibrahim- 
Pacha and his Greek dependant,—a conference which had 
revealed manifold and astounding occurrences to the ears 
of the Lady Nisida of Riverola. 

Astounding indeed! 

Francisco m the hands of the formidable banditti— 
Flora in the prison of the Inquisition—and the Ottoman 
Grand Vizier bent upon effecting the marriage of those 
two—a marriage which Nisida abhorred,—these tidings 
were sufficient to arouse all the wondrous energies of 
that mind which was so prompt in combining intrigues 
and plots, so resolute in carrying them out, and so in¬ 
domitable when it had formed a will of its own. 

Ominous were the fires that flashed in her fine large 
dark eyes, and powerful were the workings of those 
emotions which caused her heaving bosom to swell as if 
about to burst the bodice which confined it,—when, re¬ 
treating from the partition door between the two saloons, 
and resuming her seat at the cabin-windows to permit 
the evening breeze to fan her fevered cheek, Nisida 
thought within herself, “ It was indeed time that I should 
quit that accursed island, and return to Italy !*’ 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

. THE GRAND VIZIER AND THE SPY.—THE SLEEPER IN 
THE BOAT. 

The roseate streaks, which the departing glories of a 
Medeterranean sunset left lingering for a few minutes in 
the western horizon, were yielding to the deeper gloom 
of evening,—a few days after the scene related m the 
preceding chapter,—as Nisida rose from her seat at the 


open windows of her splendid saloon on board the Otto* 
man Admiral’s ship, and began to lay aside her apparel, 
preparatory to retiring to rest. 

She was already wearied of the monotonous life of ship¬ 
board ; and the strange revelations which the discourse 
between Ibrahim-Pacha and Demetrius had developed to 
her ears, rendered her doubly anxious to set foot once 
more upon her native soil. 

The Grand Vizier had paid his respects to her every 
day since she first embarked on board the Turkish ship; 
and they exchanged a few observations, rather of 
courtesy than of any deeper interest, by means of the 
tablets. 

Ibrahim’s manner towards her was respectful;—but 
when he imagined himself to be unperceived by her, his 
eyes were suddenly lighted up with the fires of ardent 
assion, and he devoured her with his burning glances, 
he failed not to notice the effect which her glorious 
beauty produced upon him; and she studiously avoided 
the imprudence of giving him the least encouragement; 
—not from any innate feeling of virtue,—but because she 
detested him as a man who was bent on accomplishing a 
marriage between her brother and Flora Francatelli. 
This hatred she, however, concealed beneath an appear¬ 
ance of modest reserve; and even the eagle-sighted 
Ibrahim perceived not that he was in any way displeasing 
to the lovely Nisida. 

With the exception of the Grand Vizier, and the slaves 
who waited upon her, the lady saw no one on board ship; 
for she never quitted the magnificent saloon allotted to 
her, but passed her time chiefly in surveying the broad 
sea and the other vessels of the fleet from the windows, 
or in meditating npon the course which she should pursue 
on her arrival in Florence. 

But let us return to the thread of our narrative. 

The last tints of sunset -were, we said, fading away, 
when the lady Nisida of Riverola commenced her pre¬ 
parations for retiring to rest. She closed the casement, 
satisfied herself that the partition door between the two 
saloons was well secured, and then threw herself upon 
the voluptuous couch spread in one of the smaller cabins 
opening from her own spacious and magnificent apart¬ 
ment. 

She thought of Fernand—her handsome Fernand, 
whom she had abandoned on the Isle of Snakes; and 
profound sighs escaped her. Then she thought of 
Francisco; and the idea of serving that much-loved 
brother’s interests afforded her a consolation for having 
thus quitted the clime where she had passed so many 
happv days with Wagner. 

At length sleep fell upon her, and closed over the large, 
dark,brilliant eyes the white lids, beneath the transparent 
skin of which the blue veins were so delicately traced; 
and the long jetty lashes reposed on the cheeks which the 
heat of the atmosphere tinged with a rich carnation glow. 

And when the moon arose that night, its silver rays 
streamed through the window set in the port-hole of thaft 
small side-cabin,—streamed upon the beauteous face of 
the sleeper! 

But, nark!—there is the light, light sound of a footfall 
in the saloon from which that cabin opens! '■ 

The treacherous Ibrahim possesses two keys to thepar- 
titioi^door;—and, having successfully wrestled with his 
raging desires until this moment, he is at length no 
longer able to resist the temptation of invading the 
sanctity of Nisida’s sleeping-place. 

Already has he set his foot upon the very threshold of 
the little side-cabin, having traversed the spacious 
saloon,—when a hand is laid upon his shoulder, and a 
voice behind him says in a lowtoue, “ Your.Highness has 
forgotten the fate «f the murdered Calanthe !** 

Ibrahim started—shook the hand from off him—and 
exclaimed, “ Dog of a negro! what and who have made 
thee a spy upon my rctions ?’* 

At the same instant that Ibrahim felt the hand on his 
shoulder, and heard the well-known voice uttering the 
dreadful warning in his ears, Nisida awoke. Her first 
impnlse was to start up ; bnt checking herself with won- 
drons presence of mind, as the part of the cfcaf and dumb 
which she had imposed upon herself to play, flashed with 
lightning velocity across her brain,—comprehending too 
in an instant, that the Grand Vizier had violated her 
privacy, but that some unknown succour was at hand, as 
the rapid exchange of the words above recorded met her 
ears,—she remained perfectly motionless, as if still 
wrapped up in an undisturbed slnmber. 

The grand Vizier, and the individual whom he had in 
his rage addressed as a “ dog of a negro,” retreated into 
the saloon, Nisida holding her breath so as not to lose a 
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word that might pass between them should their dia¬ 
logue be resumed. 

“ Your Highness asks me what and who hare made me 
a spy upon your actions,'’ said the negro, in his low 
monotonous voice, and speaking with mingled firmness 
and respect. “ Those questions are easily answered! The 
same suthority which ordered me to wrest from thine 
arms, some months past, the lady who might, be unfor¬ 
tunate enough to please your Highness’s fancyj exercises 
an unceasing supervision over you, even in this ship, and 
in the middle of the mighty sea. To that authority all 
your deeds and acts are matters of indifference, save those 
Which would render your Highness faithless to an 
adoring wife. Remember, my lord, the f^tc of Calanthe 
—the sister of your dependant Demetrius,—3he who was 
torn from your arms, and whose beauteous form became 
food for the fishes of the Bosphorus.” 

“ How knew you who she was ?” demanded the Grand 
Vizier, in a low hoarse voice, the powers of his utterance 
having been temporarily suspended by the rage that 
filled his soul at finding his iniquitous design in respect 
to Nisida thus suddenly baffled by the chief of the three 
Mack slaves, whose attendance in this expedition had been 
forced upon him by the Sultan, at the instigation of the 
Sultana-Yalida:—“how knew you who she was?” he 
again asked. 

“ Rather demand, my lord, what can escape the pry¬ 
ing eyes of those by whom your Highness has been sur¬ 
rounded ever since the seals of office were in your 
grasp!” returned the slave, in a cool, imperturbable 
manner. 

“ But yon would not betray that secret to Demetrius 
who is now devoted to me—who is necessary to me—and 
who would loathe me, were he to learn the dreadful 
fate of his sister!” said the Grand Vizier, with rapid 
and excited utterance. 

“I havo no eyes and ears, great Pacha,” answered the 
negro, “ save in respect to those matters which would 
render you faithless to the sister of the Sultan.” 

“ Would to heaven that you had neither eyes nor ears 
at all— that you did not exist, indeed!” exclaimed Ibra¬ 
him, unable to repress his wrath : then, in a different and 
milder tone, he immediately added, “ Slave, I can make 
thee free—I can give thee wealth—and thou mayest 
dwell in happy Italy, whither we are going, for the re¬ 
mainder of thy days. Reflect, consider! I lsve that 
deaf and dumb Christian woman, who sleepeth there—I 
already love her to distraction! Thwart me not, good 
slave—and thou mayest command my eternal grati¬ 
tude ” 

“My lord, two other slaves overhear every word that 
now passes between ns,” responded the Ethiopian, his 
voice remaining calm and monotonous; “ and even were 
we alone in all respects, I would not betray the trust 
reposed in me. But not on your Highness would the 
effects of your infidelity to the Princess Aischa fall. No, 
my lord, I have no authority to harm you. Had your 
Highness succeeded in your purpose ere now, the bow¬ 
string would have for ever stifled the breath in the body 
of that deaf and dumb Christian lady; and her oorpse 
would have been thrown forth from these windows into 
the sea. Such are my instructions, my lord; and thus 
every object of your sated passion must become its 
victim also.” * 

“ Better—better were it,” exclaimed Ibrahim, in a 
tone denoting the profoundest mental anguish, “to be 
the veriest mendicant who implores alms at the gate of 
the Mosque of Saint Sophia, than the Grand Vizier of the 
Ottoman Empire!” 

With these words, he rushed into the adjoining saloon, 
the negro following and fastening the door behind him. 
Nisida now began to breathe freely once more. 

From what perils had she escaped! The violation of 
her couch by the unprincipled Ibrahim, would have been 
followed by her immediate assassination at the hands of 
the Ethiopian whom the Sultana-Mother had placed as a 
spy on the actions of her son-in-law. On the other hand, 
she felt rejoiced that the incident of this night had 
occurred ; for it had been the means of revealing to her 
a secret of immense importance in connexion with the 
Grand Vizier. She remembered the terms of grief and 
affection in which.Demetrius hod spoken of the disap¬ 
pearance of Calanthe: and she had heard enough on that 
occasion to convince her that the Greek would become 
the implacable enemy of any man who had wronged that 
much-loved sister. How bitter, then, would be the hatred 
of Demetrius—how dreadful would be the vengeance 
which he mnst crave against him whose passions had led 
to the murder of Calanthe! Yes—Ibrahim, thy secret 


was now in the possession of Nisida of Riverola,—in the 
possession of that woman of iron mind and potent 
energy, and whom thou fondly believest to be deaf and 
dumb! 

Nisida slept no more that night, the occurrences of 
which furnished her with so much food for profound 
meditation; and with the earliest gleam of dawn that 
tinged the eastern heaven, she rose from her conch. 

Entering the saloon, she opened the windows to admit 
the gentle breeze of morning; and ere she commenced 
her toilette, she lingered to gaze upon the stately ships 
that were ploughing the blue sea in the wake of the 
Admiral's vessel wherein she was. 

Suddenly her eyes fell upon what appeared to be a 
black speck at a little distance j—but as this object was 
moving rapidly along on the surface of the Mediter- 
| ranean, it soon approached sufficiently near to enable 
her to discern that it was a boat impelled by a single 
sail. 

Urged by an undefinable and yet a strong sentiment of 
curiosity, Nisida remained at the saloon window, watch¬ 
ing the progress of the little bark, which bounded over 
the waves with extraordinary speed, bending gracefully 
to the breeze that thus wafted it onward. 

Nearer and nearer towards the vessel it came, thongh 
not pursuing exactly the same directionand in five 
minutes it passed within a few yards of the stern of the 
Kapitan-Pacha's ship. 

But. oh! wondrous and unaccountable fact! There— 
stretched upon his back in that bounding boat, and evi¬ 
dently buried in a deep slumber,—with the rays of the 
rising sun gleaming upon his fine and now slightly 
flushed countenance,—lay he whose image was so indelibly 
impressed upon the heart of Nisida—her handsome and 
strangely-fated Fernand Wagner. 

The moment the conviction that the sleeper was indeed 
he struck to the mind of Nisida, she would have called 
him by name—she would have endeavoured to awake 
him, if only to exchange a single word of fondness,—for 
her assumed dumbness was for the instant forgotten;— 
' but she was rendered motionless and retained speechless 
—stupefied, paralyzed as it were—with mingled wonder 
and joy,—wonder that he shonld have found the means 
to escape from the island, and joy that she was thus 
permitted to behold him at least once again ? 

But the pleasure which this incident excited in her 
mind, was transitory indeed; for the boat swept by, as 
if urged on by a stronger impulse than the gentle breeze 
of the morning—and in another minute Nisida beheld it 
no more! 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

THE TALKATIVE BARBER. 

The snn was setting behind the western hills of Sicily, as 
Fernand Wagner entered the squalid suburb which at 
that period stretched from the town of Syracuse to the 
sea. 

His step 'was elastic, and he held his head high;—for 
his heart was full of joyous and burning hope. 

Hitherto the promises of the angel who had last ap. 
peared to him were completely fulfilled. The boat was 
wafted by a favouring breeze direct from the Island of 
Snakes to the shore of Sicily; and he had landed in the 
immediate vicinity of Syracuse—the town at which a 
farther revelation was to be made in respect to the break¬ 
ing of the spell which had fixed upon him the frightful 
doom of a Wehr-Wolf! 

But little suspected Fernand Wagner that, one morn¬ 
ing while he slept, his boat had borne him through the 
roud fleet of the Ottomans:—little wist he that his 
eloved,$isida had caught sight of him as he was wafted 
rapidly past the stern of the Rapitan-Pacha’s ship! 

For on that occasion he had slept during many hours: 
and when he had awakened, not a bark nor a sail save 
his own was visible on the mighty expanse of water. 

And now it was with elastic step and joyous heart 
that the hero of our tale entered the town of Syracuse. 
But suddenly he remembered the singular nature of the 
inquiry which he was there to make,—an inquiry concern¬ 
ing a man whose years had numbered one hundred and 
sixty-two ! 

“ Nevertheless,” thought Wagner, “ that good angel, 
who gave me a sign whereby I should become convinced 
of the reality of her appearance, and whose promises 
have been all fulfilled up to this point, could not possibly 
mislead me. No: I will obey the command which I 
received—even though I s'.ould ^ isit every human 
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dwelling in the town of Syracuse! For heaven works 
out its wise purposes in wondrous manners; and it is not 
for me to shrink from* yielding obedience to its orders, 
nor to pause to question their propriety. And, oh! if I 
can but shake oif that demon-influence which weighs 
upon my soul,—if I can but escape from the shackles 
which still enchain me to a horrible doom,—how sincere 
will be my thanks to heaven—how unbounded my re¬ 
joicings!” 

As Wagner had reached this point in his mediations, 
he stopped at the door of a barber's shop of mean appear¬ 
ance,—the pole, with the basin hanging to it, denoting 
that the occupant of the place combined, as was usual in 
those times, the functions of shaver and blood-letter or 
surgeon. 

Having hastily surveyed the exterior of the shop, and 
fanoying that it was precisely the one at which his in¬ 
quiries should commence,—barbers in that age being as 
famous for their gossiping propensities as in this,— 
Fernand entered, and was immediately accosted by a 
short, sharp-visaged, dark-complexioned old man, who 
pointed to a seat, saying in a courteous, or rather obse¬ 
quious tone, “ What is your will, signor ?” 

Fernand desired the barber-surgeon to shave his super¬ 
fluous beard and trim his hair; and while that individual 
was preparing his lather and sharpening his razor in the 
most approved style of the craft, Wagner asked, in a 
seemingly careless tone, “What news have you, good 
master, in Syracuse ?” 

“Naught of importance, signor,” was the reply; 
“ mere every-day matters. Syracuse is indeed wretchedly 
dull. There were only two murders and three attempts 
at assassination reported to the Lieutenant of Police this 
morning; and that is nothing for a town usually so 
active and bustling as ours. For my part, I don’t know 
what has come over the people 1 I stepped as far as the 
dead-house just now to view the body of a young lady, 
unclaimed as yet, who had her head nearly severed from 
the trunk last night; and then I proceeded to the great 
square to see whether any executions are to take place 
to-morrow; but really there is nothing of any conse¬ 
quence to induce one to stir abroad in Syracuse, just at 
this moment.” 

“ Murders and attempts at assassination are matters 
of very common occurrence amongst you, then ?” 
said Wagner, inquiringly. 

“ We get a perfect surfeit of them, signor,** returned 
the barber, now applying the soap to his customer’s face. 
“ They fail to create any sensation now, I can assure you. 
Besides, one gets tired of executions.” 

“Naturally enough,” said Fernand. “But I have 
heard that there are some very extraordinary personages 
in Syracuse; indeed that there is one who has lived to a 
most remarkable age-” 

“The oldest person I know of is the Abbot of St. 
Mary’s,” interrupted the barber: “ and he-” 

“ And he-?” repeated Wagner, with feverish im¬ 
patience. » 

“ Is ninety-seven and three months, signor—a great 
age truly,” responded the shaver-surgeon. 

Fernand’s hopes were immediately cooled down: bnt 
thinking that he ought to put his inquiry in a direct 
manner, he said, “ Then it is not true that you have in 
Syracuse an individual who has reached the wondrous 
age of a century three-score and two ?” 

“Holy Virgin haVe mercy npon you, signor!” ejacu¬ 
lated the barber, “ if you really put faith in the absurd 
stories that people tell about the Rosicrucians!” 

“ Ah! then the people of Syracuse do talk on such 
matters ?” said Wagner, conceiving that he had obtained 
a cine to the aim and object of his inquiry. 

“ Have you never heard, signor, of the Order of the 
Rosy Cross ?” demanded the barber, who was naturally 
of a garrulous disposition, and who now appeared to have 
entered on a favourite subject. 

“ I have heard, in my travels, vague mention made of 
such an Order/* answered Fernand: “ but I never ex¬ 
perienced any curiosity to seek to learn more—and, 
indeed, I may say that I know nothing of the Rosicru¬ 
cians save their mere name.” 

“Well, signor,” continued the barber, “for common 
pastime-talk it is as good a subject as any other; but no 
one shall ever persuade me either that there really is such 
an Order as the Brothers of the Rosy Cross, or that it is 
possible for human beings to attain the powers attri¬ 
buted to that fraternity.” 

“ Yon interest me muoh by yonr remarks, good leech,” 
exclaimed Fernand “ I pray you to give me further 
explanation.” 


“ With infinite pleasure, signor,—since you appear to 
desire it,” returned the barber, still pursuing his ton- 
sorial duties. “You must know that there are many 
wild legends and stories abroad concerning these in¬ 
visible beings denominated Rosicrucians. But the one 
which gains most general credence is that the Brother¬ 
hood was bounded by a certain Christianus Rosencrux, a 
German philosopher, who fancied that the arts and 
sciences might be developed in suoh a manner as to 
confer the greatest possible blessings on the human 
race.” 

“ Then the aims of Rosencrux were entirely good and 
philanthropic ?” said Wagner, interrogatively. 

“ As a matter of course, signor,” replied the barber : 
“ and therefore, if such a man ever did live, he must have 
been an insane visionary—for who would believe that 
knowledge could possibly make us richer, happier, or 
better V All the philosophy in the universe would never 
convert this shop into a palace.” 

“ But you are wandering from your subject, my good 
friend,” observed Fernand, in a tone of gentle remon¬ 
strance. 

“ I crave your pardon, signor. Let me see P Oh! I 
recollect—we were talking of Christianus Rosencrux. 
Well, signor—this fabled philosopher was a monk, and a 
very wise as well as a very good man. I am only telling 
you the most generally-received legend, mind—and would 
not have you think that I believe it myself. So this 
Rosencrux, finding that his cloistral existence was incon¬ 
venient for the prosecution of his studies, travelled into 
the East, and spent many years in acquiring the know¬ 
ledge handed down to the wise men of those climes by 
the ancient Magi and Chaldeans. He visited Egypt and 
learnt many wonderful secrets by studying tne hiero¬ 
glyphics on the Egyptian pyramids. I forget how long 
he remained in the East; but it is said that he visited 
every place of interest in the Holy Land, and received 
heavenly inspirations on the spot where our Saviour was 
crucified. On his return to Europe, he saw full well that 
if he revealed all his knowledge at once, he would be put 
to death by the Inquisition as a wizard, and the world 
would lose the benefit of all the learning he had acquired. 
So says the legend; and it goes on to recite that Chris¬ 
tianus Rosencrux then founded the Order of the Rosy 
Cross, which is nothing more or less than a brotherhood 
of wise men whom he initiated in all his secrets, with the 
intention that they should reveal from time to time small 

S ortions thereof, and thus give to the world by very slow 
egrees that immense amount of knowledge which, he 
supposed, would have stupefied and astounded everybody 
if made public suddenly and all at once.” 

“ Strange—most strange,” thought Wagner within 
himself, “that I should never have gleaned all these 
details before, eager as my inquiries and researches in the 
pursuit of knowledge have been ! But heaven has willed 
everything for the best; and it is doubtless intended that 
my salvation shall proceed from the very quarter that 
was least known to me, and concerning which I have 
ever manifested the most contemptuous indifference, in 
the sphere of knowledge !** 

“ You appear to be much interested, signor,” said the 
barber, “ in this same tale of Christianus Rosencrux. 
But there is too muoh intelligence depicted on your 
countenance to allow me to suppose that you will place 
any reliance on the ahsnrd story. How is it possible, 
signor, that an Order could have existed for so many 
years without any one member ever having betrayed the 
secrets which hind them all together ? Moreover, their 
place of abode and study is totally unknown to the 
world; and if they inhabited the deepest cavern under 
the earth, accident must sooner or later have led to its 
discovery. Believe me, signor, *tis naught save a ridi¬ 
culous legend; and, though a poor ignorant man myself, 

I hope I nave too much good sense and too much respect 
for my father confessor, to suppose for a minute that 
there is on earth any set of men more learned than the 
holy ministers of the Church.” 

“ How long ago is Christianus Rosencrux reported to 
have lived?” demanded Wagner, suddenly interrupting 
the garrulous and narrow-minded Sicilian. 

“ There we are again ?** he ejaoulated. “ The orodulous 
declare that Rosencrux discovered in the East the means 
of prolonging existence, and though he was born as far 
hack as the year 1359, he is still alive.” 

Had not tne barber turned aside at that precise instant 
to fill an ewer and place a towel for his customer’s use, 
he would have been surprised by the sudden start and 
the expression of ineffable joy which denoted Fernand's 
emotions, as by a rapid calculation mentally made, our 
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hero perceived that if Rosencrux were born iu 1359, and 
were alive at that moment—namely in 1521— his age would 
be exactly one hundred and sixty-two ! 

“ It is Christian Rosencrux, then," he said to himself, 
“ whom I have inquired for—whom I am to see—and who 
will dissolve the spell that has been placed upon me 1 But 
where shall 1 seek him ?—whither can I go to find his 
secret abode ?" 

The duties of the barber were completed; and Wagner 
threw down a piece of gold, saying, “ Keep that coin, 
friend; for your discourse has greatly interested me— 
and has indeed well deserved it." 

The poor old man had never possessed in all his life so 
much money at one time; and so vast was his joy, that 
he could only mutter a few broken sentences to express 
his gratitude. 

“ I require not thanks, my good friend," said Wagner. 
*‘ But, one word ere I depart. Knowest thou the spot 
which rumour indicates as the abode of that sect of 
whom we have been speaking ?” 

“ Nay, excellent signor," replied the barber; “ there 
your question masters me; for in this case rumour goes 
not to such a length as to afford hints for an investiga¬ 
tion which would prove its utter fallacy. All that I have 
ever heard, signor, concerning the Itosicrucians, you 
have learnt from my lips; and I know no more." 

Wagner, finding that further inquiry in the quarter 
was useless, took leave of the old man, and, traversing 
the suburb, entered the town of Syracuse. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

THE ROSICRUCIANS. 

Fernand was now at a loss howto act. He felt con- 
vinced that it was useless to institute any further inquiry 
relative to the whereabouts of the secret Order of the 
Rosy Cross: because, had popular rumour ever hinted at 
any clue in that respect, the garrulous and inquisitive 
barber would have been sure to hear of it. 

He was not, however, disheartened. No; very far 
from thatfor he was confident that the same supernal 
power which had hitherto directed him, and which was 
rapidly clearing away all obstacles in his path towards 
perfect emancipation from the influence of the Evil One, 
would carry him on to a successful and triumphant 
issue. 

Throwing himself, therefore, entirely on the wisdom 
and mercy of heaven, he roamed about the town of 
Syracuse, without any settled object in view, until he was 
muoh wearied and it was very late. He then entered a 
miserable hostel, or inn—the best, however, that he 
could discover; and there, having partaken of some 
refreshment, he retired to the chamber allotted to him. 

Sleep soon visited his eyes: but he had not long en¬ 
joyed the sweets of si amber, when that balmy repose 
was interrupted either by a tcuch or sound, he knew not 
which. 

Starting up in his couch, he perceived a tall figure, 
muffled in a huge dark mantle, and wearing a slouched 
broad-brimmed hat, standing by the side of the bed. 

*‘ Rise, Fernand Wagner," said a mild but masculine 
voice; “ and follow me. He whom thou seekest hath 
sent me to lead me to him.” 

Wagner did not hesitate to obey thiB mandate, which, 
he felt certain, was connected with the important busi¬ 
ness that had borne him to Syracuse. His apparel was 
speedily assumed; and he said, "I am ready to follow 
thee, stranger, whoever thou art, and whithersoever thou 
mayst lead; for my faith is in heaven." 

“ Those who have faith, shall prosper," observed the 
stranger, in a solemn tone. 

He then led the way noiselessly down the steep stair¬ 
case of the inn, and issued forth by the front gate, 
closely followed by Wagner. 

In deep silence did they proceed through the dark, 
narrow, and tortuous streets,—leaving at length the 
town behind them,—and then entering upon a barren 
and uneven waste. 

By degrees an object, at first dimly seen in the distance 
and by the uncertain moonlight which was constantly 
struggling with the dark clouds of a somewhat tem¬ 
pestuous night assumed a more defined appearance,— 
until a mass of gigantic ruins at length stood out from 
the sombre obscurity. In a few moments the moon 
shone forth purely and brightly; and its beams falling 
on decayed buttresses, broken Gothic archdeep 
entrance ways, remnants of pinnacles and spiivs, the 
rich sculptures of a mighty oriel, and th massive 


walls of rained towers, gave a wildly romantic and yet 
not unpicturesque aspect to the remains of what was 
evidently once a vast monastic institution. 

The muffled stranger led the way amongst the ruins, 
and at last stopped at a gate opening into a small square 
enclosure formed by strong iron railings, seven feet nigh 
and shaped at the points like javelins. 

Passing through the gateway, the guide conducted 
Wagner into a cemetery, whicn was filled with the 
marble tombs of the mitred abbots who had once held 
sway over the monastery and the broad lands attached 
to it. 

“ You behold around you," said the muffled stranger, 
waving his arm towards the ruins, “ all that remains of 
a sanctuary once the most celebrated in Sicily lor the 
piety and wisdom of its inmates. But a horrible crime, 
—a murder perpetrated under circumstances unusually 
diabolical, the criminal being no less a person than the 
last Lord Abbot himself, and the victim a beauteous girl 
whom he had seduced,—rendered this institution ac¬ 
cursed in the eyes of God and man. The monks aban¬ 
doned it; and the waste over which you have passed, is 
the now unclaimed but once fertile estate belonging to 
the abbey. The superstition of the Sicilians has not 
failed to invent terrific tales in connection with these 
ruins; and the belief that each night at twelve o’clock 
the soul of the guilty abbot is driven by the scourge of 
demons through the scene alike of his episoopal power 
and his black turpitude, effectually prevents impertinent 
or inconvenient intrusion." 

The observation, with which the muffled stranger con¬ 
cluded his brief narrative, convinced Wagner that it was 
amongst those ruins the brethren of the RoBy Gross had 
fixed their secret abode. 

But he had no time for reflection;—inasmuch as his 
guide hurried him on amidst the tombs on which the 
light of the silver moon now streamed with a power and 
an effect that no dark cloud could for the time have 
impaired. 

Stopping at the base of one of the most splendid 
monuments in that cemetery, the muffled stranger 
touched some secret spring, and a large marble block 
immediately opened like a door, the aperture revealing 
a narrow flight of stone steps. 

Wagner was directed to descend first—a command 
which he obeyed without hesitation, his guide closing the 
marble entrance ere he followed. 

For several minutes the two descended in total dark¬ 
ness. 

At length, a faint glimmering light met Wagner’s 
view;—and as he proceeded, it grew stronger and 
stronger—until it became of such dazzling brilliancy 
that his eyes ached with the supernal splendour. 

That glorious lustre was diffused from a silver lamp 
hanging to the arched roof of a long passage or corridor 
of masonry, to which the stone steps fed. 

“ Fernand Wagner," said the guide, in his mild and 
somewhat monotonous voice, “ thqn now beholdest the 
Eternal Lamp of the Rosicrucians. For a hundred and 
twenty years has that lamp burnt with as powerful a 
lustre as that which it now sheds forth; and never once 
—no, not once during that period, has it been replenished. 
No human hand has touched it since the day when it 
was first suspended there by the great founder of our 
sect." 

All doubt was now dispelled from the mind of Wagner 
—if doubt he had even for a moment entertained since 
the muffled stranger had summoned him from the inn : 
he was indeed in the secret abode of the holy sect of 
the Rosy Cross—his guide, too, was a member of that 
brotherhood—and there, almost too dazzling to gaze 
upon, burnt the Eternal Lamp, which was the symbol 
of the knowledge cherished by the Order! 

Wagner turned to gaze in wonder and admiration upon 
his guide; and beneath the broad brim of the slouched 
hat he beheld a countenance venerable with years—im¬ 
posing with intelligence—and benevolent with every 
human charity. 

‘‘Wise and philanthropic Rosicrucian!" exclaimed 
Wagner; “ I offer thee my deepest gratitude for having 
permitted my feet to enter this sanctuary. But how 
earnest thou to learn that I sought admittance hither ? 
and wherefore hast thou so tar trusted me as to unveil 
to my eyes the mysteries of this place ?" 

“ We are the servants of holy angels Who reveal to us 
in visions the will of the Most High!" answered the 
Rosicrucian; "and they who commanded me to bring 
thee hither will induce thy heart to retain our seoret 
inviolable." 
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•* Not for worlds,” cried Wagner, with an enthusiasm 
whioh denoted his sincerity, ** would I betray ye!” 

“’Tis well,” said the Rosicrucian with philosophic 
calmness—as if he pnt more faith in the protecting in¬ 
fluence of heaven than in the promises of man. “ I shall 
not acoompany thee farther. Follow that passage: at 
tlie extremity there are two corridors branching off in 
different directions; but thou wilt pursue the one lead, 
ing to the right. Proceed fearlessly, and stop not until 
thou shalt stand in the presence of the great founder of 
onr sect.” 

Fernand hastened to obey these directions; and having 


long, and white as snow: a century and three score years 
had not dimmed the lustre of his eyes; and his form, 
though somewhat bent, was muscular and well-knit. 

He was seated at a table covered with an infinite 
variety of scientific apparatus; and articles of the same 
nature were strewed upon the ground. To the roof 
hung an iron lamp, which indeed burnt faintly after the 
brilliant lustre or the eternal flame that Wagner had seen 
in the passage; but its flickering gleam shone lurid and 
ominous on a blood-red cross suspended to the wall. 

Fernand drew near the table, and bowed reverentially 


44 A QTTIET, DREAMT REPOSE INSENSIBLY STOLE OVER HIM.” (See p. 110.) 


threaded the two passages, he entered a large and rudely- 
hollowed cavern, where the feelings of mingled awe and 
suspense with which he had approached it, were imme¬ 
diately changed into deep veneration and wonder as he 
suddenly found himself in the presence of one who, by 
his appearanoe, he knew could be none other than Chris¬ 
tian us Rosencrux 1 

Never had Fernand beheld a being of such venerable 
aspect; and, though old—evidently very old, as indeed 
Wagner knew him to be,—vet the founder of the cele¬ 
brated _ Rosicrucians manifested every appearance of 
possessing a vigorous constitution, as he was assuredly 
endowed with a magnificent intellect. His beard was 


to the Rosicrucian chief, who acknowledged his saluta¬ 
tion with a benignant smile. 

“ Wagner,” he said, in a firm but mild tone, ** I have 
been forewarned of thy coming, and am prepared to 
receive thee. Thy constant and unvarying faith in 
heaven has opened to thee the gates of salvation, and it 
is mine to direct thee how to act, that the dreadful doom 
which thou hast drawn upon thyself may be annihilated 
soon and for ever.” 

The venerable man paused, and Fernand again bowed 
lowly with profound respect. 

u So soon as the morning's sun shall have revisited this 
hemisphere,” continued Rosencrux, ” thou must depart 
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for Italy. Start not, Fernand—but prepare to obey that 1 
power which will sustain thee. On arriving in Italy, 
proceed direct to Florence; and fear not to enter that 
city even in the broad- daylight. Thou wilt not be 
harmed! There await the current of those circum¬ 
stances that must lead to the one grand event which is 
ordained to break the spell that has cast upon thee the 
doom of a Wehr-Wolf. For as thou didst voluntarily 
unite thyself in the face of heaven with Donna Nisida 
of Riverola, so it is decreed, for the wisest purposes, 
that a circumstance intimately connected with her des¬ 
tiny must become a charm and talisman to change thine 
o>xn. On thine arrival in Florence, therefore, seek not 
to avoid the Lady Nisida;—but rather hasten at once to 
her presence—and, again I say, a supernal power will 
protect thee from any baneful influence which she might 
still exercise over thee! For the spell that the Evil One 
hath cast upon thee , Fernand Wagner, shall he broken only 
on that day and in that h*ur when thine eyes shall behold 
the bleached skeletons of two innocent victims suspended 
to the same beam !*’ 

Having uttered these words in a louder and more hur¬ 
ried, but not the less impressive tone, than he had at 
first used, Christianus Rosencrux motioned impatiently 
for Wagner to depart. 

And Fernand, amazed and horrified at the dreadful 
words which had met his ears, retreated from the cavern, 
and sped rapidly back to the spot where he had quitted 
his guide, whom he found waiting his return beneath the 
undying lamp. 

The Kosicrucian conducted Wagner in silence from 
that deep and mysterious subterranean beneath tho 
tomb : thence through the cemetery—amidst the ruins 
of the monastery—and across the wild waste, back to 
Syracusenor did the muffled brother of the Rosy 
Cross take leave of Fernand until they reached the door 
of the hostel. 

There they parted—the Rosicrucian invoking a bless¬ 
ing upon the head of Wagner, who regained his chamber 
without disturbing the other inmates of the house,— 
but with the conflicting emotions of ardent hopes and 
appalling fears, vague doubts, and holy aspirations filling 
his breast. 

By degrees, however—as he was enabled to reason to 
himself with increasing calmness—the fears and the 
doubts became fainter and fainter, while the hopes and 
the aspirations grew stronger and stronger: and at 
length, throwing himself upon his knees, he exclaimed 
fervently, ‘ f O Lord, deal with me as thou wilt: thy will 
be done 1” 

v CHAPTER LXVI. 

KISUDA AT HOME AGAIN. 

It was late In the afternoon of a sultry day, towards the 
clofie of September,—or, to be more particular, on the 
25th of this month,—that a numerous and brilliant 
cavalcade, on emerging from a grove which bounded one 
of the sinuosities of the Arno, came within sight of the 
towers and pinnacles of Florence. 

On the white felt turbans of a hundred and fifty 
Ottoman soldiers glistened the crescent—the symbol of 
Islamismj and their steel-sheathed scimitars and the 
trappings of their horses sent forth a martial din as they 
were agitated by the rapidity of the march. 

Forty-eight slaves, also mounted on steeds procured at 
Leghorn, followed the soldiers with a short interval 
between the two corps; and in the spape thus left, rode 
the Greek Demetrius and the Lady Nisida of Riverola. 

The latter wore the garb of her sex, and sat upon 
her horse with the grace and dignity of an Amazonian 
Queen. 

The moment the cavalcade came in sight of the fair 
City of Flowers, a flush of joy and triumph suddenly 
diffused itself over Nisida’s countenance; and her lips 
were simultaneously compressed to prevent the utterance 
of that exclamation of gladness which her heart sent up 
to her tongue. 

Demetrius now commanded a temporary halt: and, 
addressing himself to a Turkish youth who bad been 
attached to his person in the capacity of secretary, he 
said, “Yakoub, hie thou in advance, with an ascort of 
two soldiers and two slaves, and push on to Florence, 
there seek an immediate interview with the President oi 
the Council of fitate, and acquaint that high functionary 
with the tidings of my approach. Thou wilt inform him 
that I am about to enter Florence in the peaceful capa¬ 
city of Envoy from the puissant and most glorious 


Ibrahim-Pacha, the Yizier of the Sultan, to treat on 
divers matters interesting to the honour of the Ottoman 
Porte and the welfare of all Italy. In the meantime, I 
shall so check our speed that we may not reach the city 
until after sunset, which arrangement will afford yon 
two full hours to accomplish the mission which I now 
entrust to thee.” 

Yakoub bowed, and hastened to obey the commands 
which he had received,—speeding towards Florenoe, at¬ 
tended by two soldiers and two slaves. 

Demetrius then ordered his party to dismount and rest 
for a short space upon the banks of the Arno. Some of 
his slaves immediately pitched a tent, into which he 
conducted Nisida ; and refreshments were served to 

them. 

When the recast was concluded, and they were left 
alone together for a few minutes, Nisida’s manner sud¬ 
denly changed from calm patrician reserve to a strange 
agitation,—her lips quivered—her eyes flashed fire;—and 

then, as if desperately resolved to put into execution the 
idea which she had formed, she seized Demetrius by the 
hand, bent her head towards him, and murmured in the 
faintest whisper possible, “ Start not to hear the sound 
of my voice! I am neither deaf nor dumb. But this is 
not the place for explanations. I have much to tell you 
—much to hear—for I can speak to thee of Calanthe, and 
prove that he whom thou servest so zealously is a wretch 
meriting only thy vengeance.” 

‘‘My God! my God!—what marvels are now taking 
place!” murmured the Greek, surveying Nisida in 
astonishment and alarm. 

“ Silence—silence, I implore you!” oqntmned she, in 
the same rapid, low, and yet distinctly audible whisper: 
“for your sake—for mine, betray me J#U)t ! Deaf and 
dumb must I appear—deaf and dumb .must I yet be 
deemed for a short space. But to-night—at twelve 
o’clock—you will meet me, Demetrius, m the garden of 
the Riverola mansion; and then I will conduct you to an 
apartment where we may oonfer Without fear of being 
overheard—without danger of intenruaAl**” r 

“ I will not fail thee, lady,” said th* Qfcregla agaroely 
able to recover from the amazement-' mto Whhmfnsida’s 
sudden revelation of her power jgf |peec4 and hearing- 
had thrown him: then, as anbfiprotiK&fMIfc Mixed 
upon his soul, he demanded, 1 ' |%t, tody—in 

the name of heaven! one word^|^re«-«ng>'let that word 
give me hope that I may see mywlste^hg^a!” 

“ Demetrius,” answered Nisida, be¬ 

coming ominous and sombre, 4 *Vo*raM| never behold 
her more. The lust of Ibrahim-Facdta~-nay, start not 
violently — brought destruction arid death upon Ca¬ 
lanthe ?” 

The features of the young Greek were at first dis¬ 
torted with anguish, and tears started from his eyes: 
but, in the next moment, their dkmcqiteion changed to 
one denoting fierce rage and a determination to be 
avenged. 

Nisida understood all that was passing in his soul; and 
she bent upon him a significant glance, which said more 
eloquently than language could have done—“ Yes; ven¬ 
geance thou shalt have!” 

She then rose from the velvet cushions which had been 
spread upon the ground within the tent, and waving her 
hand in token of temporary farewell to Demetrius, has¬ 
tened forth—mounted her horse— and departed, alone 

and unattended, towards Florence. 

Great was the surprise that evening of the numerouH 
servants and dependants at the Riverola mansion, when 
Donna Nisida suddenly reappeared, after an absence of 
nearly bfirven months—and that absence so unaccountable 
to theto! Although her haughty and imperious manner 
had never been particularly calculated to render her be¬ 
loved by the menials of the household,—yet her supposed 
affliction of deafness and dumbness had naturally made 
her an object of interest; and, moreover, as close upon 
three months had elapsed since Count Francisco himself 
had disappeared in a strange mid alarming way, two 
days only after his return from the wars, the domestics 
were pleased to behold at least one member of the lost 
family come back amongst them. 

Thus it was with sincere demonstrations of delight 
that the dependants and menials welcomed Donna Nisida 
of Riverola; and she was not ungracious enough to 
receive their civilities with coldness ! , r . j i 

But she speedily escaped from the ceremonies roMM: 
reception; and, intimating by signs to the femaihf 
minions who wore about to escort her to her own 
apartments, that she was anxious to be alone, she hurriedr 
thither, her heart leaping with joy at the thought od * 
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being once moro beneath the roof of the palace of her 
forefathers. 

And, Fernand—-wast thou forgotten ? Oh! no—no: in 
spite of all her revived schemings and new plots, Nisida 
—thy well-beloved Nisida—had room in her heart for 
thine image! 

On reaching her own suite of apartments, the key of 
which had been handed to her by one of the female 
dependants, Nisida found everything in the same state 
as when she was last there; and it appeared to her a 
dream—yes, a very wondrons dream—that she had been 
absent for nearly seven months, and during that period 
had seen and experienced such strange vicissitudes. 

The reader need scarcely be informed that Nisida's 
first impulse, on entering her own suite of apartments in 
the Riverola mansion, was to hasten and gaze once more 
upon the portrait of her mother .-—and intent—earnest— 
enthusiastic was the upraised look now fixed on that 
portrait,—even as when we first saw Nisida contemplat¬ 
ing the sweet and benignant countenance, in the second 
chapter of our narrative! 

Yesand again was her gaze indicative of a devotion 
—an adoration—a worship 1 

“ Oh! my sainted mother,*’ thought Nisida within her 
breast, “ I have not proved ultimately faithless to the 
solemn vows I pledged to thee upon thy death-bed 1 No: 
if for a time 1 yielded to the voluptuous idlesse of love 
and passion in that now far-off Mediterranean isle,—yet 
at last did I arouse myself to energy for young Fran¬ 
cisco’s sake—and 1 came back so soon as heaven sent me 
the means of return to the place where my presence may 
best serve his interests and carry out thy wishes! For, 
oh! when thou wast alive, my worshipped, my adored 
mother, how good—how kind—how affectionate wast 
thou towards me! And that tenderness of a mother for 
her offspring—ah ! how well can I comprehend it now! 
—for I also shall soon become a mother! Yes—Fernand, 
within the last week I have received the conviction that 
a being bearing thine image will see the light in due 
time;—and the honour of the proud name of Riverola 
requires that our child must not be bora of an unwedded 
mother! But wilt thou seek me out, Fernand?—Ohl 
where art thon now ?—whither was the bark, in which I 
beheld thee last, wafting thee away ?” 

And, all the while that these thoughts were agitating 
within her mind, Donna Nisida kept her eyes intently 
fixed on her mother’s portraitbut, on reflecting a 
second time that should she fail to meet with Wagner 
soon again, or should he prove faithless to her,—or if, 
indeed, he should nurse resentment and loathing for her 
on account of her unworthy conduct towards him on the 
island,—and that her child should be born of an un¬ 
wedded mother,—when, we say, she thought of this 
dread probability a second time, she burst into tears, 
and turned away from the contemplation of her mother's 
countenance. 

And Nisida so seldom wept, that when tears did escape 
the usually sealed up springs of her emotions, they came 
in torrents, and were most bitter and painful to shed. 

But she at length triumphed over her feelings—or 
rather, their outpouring relieved her; and now the re¬ 
membrance of another dutv which she had resolved upon 
performing the moment she should reach home again, 
•was uppermost in her mind. 

She contemplated a visit to the mysterious closet— the 
dark cabinet of horrible secrets,—in order to ascertain 
whether curiosity had triumphed over Francisco’s pru¬ 
dence, or if any one indeed had violated the loneliness of 
that chamber in which the late Count of Riverola had 
breathed his last. 

She accordingly took a lamp in her hand,—for it was 
now far advanced in the evening,—and proceeded to the 
apartment where a father’s dving injunctions had been 
given to her brother, and which that father and that 
brother had so little suspected to have been heard and 
and greedily drank in by ner ears. 

The door of the room was locked; Nisida accordingly 
proceeded forthwith to her brother's chamber: and 
there, in a secret place where she knew he had been 
accustomed to keep papers or valuables, she found the 
key of the chamber containing the mysterious closet- 
bat not the key of that closet itself. 

Of this latter circumstanoe she was glad; inasmuch as 
she conceived that he had adopted her counsel to carry 
it invariably secured about his person, so that no prying 
.domestic might use it in his absence. Returning, there¬ 
fore, with the one key which she had found, she entered 
the apartment where her father had breathed his last. 

** Unchanged was its appearance,—in mournfulness and 


gloom u nch a n ged,—in arrangements and features pre¬ 
cisely the same as when she last was there, on the night 
when she intercepted the banditti in their predatory 
visit. She drew aside the hangings of the bed,—a cloncl 
of dust flew outand for a few moments she stood gaz¬ 
ing on the couch where the dark spirit of her sire had 
flea its mortal tenement for ever! 

And as she still lingered near that bed, the remem¬ 
brance of the death-scene came so vividly back to her 
mind, that for an instant she fanoied she beheld the 
cold, stern, relentless countenance of the late Count of 
Riverola upon the pillow,—and she turned away more in 
loathing and abhorrence than in alarm—for though her 
brain flashed, in dread association with his memory, the 
awful words—** And as the merciless scalpel hacked and 
hewed away at the still almost palpitating flesh of the 
murdered man, in whose breast the dagger remained deeply 
buried,—a ferocious joy—a savage hyena-like triumph 
filled my soul; and I experienced no remorse for the deed I 
had doner 

Yes :—she turned aside—and was advancing rapidly 
towards the mysterious closet, when—holy God ! was it 
reality, or imagination ?—was it a human being or a 
spectre from another world ? 

For a tall dark form—muffled apparently in a long 
cowl,—or it might have been a cloak, but Nisida was too 
bewildered to discriminate aright,—glided from the 
middle of the room where her eyes first beheld it—and 
was lost to her view almost as soon as seen. 

Strong-minded as Nisida was -^-indomitable as was her 
courage—and far away as she was from being super¬ 
stitious,—yet now she staggered—reeled—and would 
have fallen, had she not come in contact with the 
mysterious closet, against which she leaned for support. 
She gasped for breath—and her eyes were fixed wildly 
upon the door by whioh the figure had disappeared. 
Nevertheless she had so far retained her presence of 
inind as to grasp the lamp firmly in her hand : for, at 
that moment—after such a fright—in the room where 
her father had died—and in the close vicinity of the 
fearful cabinet—even Nisida would have fainted with 
terror to be left in darkness. 

“’Twas imagination—naught but imagination!” she 
thought within herself as she exerted all her power to 
surmount the alarms that had seized upon her. “ But— 
no! 1 remember to have closed the door carefully behind 
me—and now it is open !** 

As that reminiscence and conviction flashed to her 
mind, she nerved herself so as to advance into the pas¬ 
sage : but all was silent, and not a soul was there save 
herself. 

Scarcely knowing what to think—yet ashamed to give 
way to superstitions fears—Nisida retraced her steps into 
the apartment, and proceeded to examine the door of the 
closet. She was satisfied that it had never been opened 
Hince she herself had visited it on the night of herfatner’s 
death : for the seals which she had induced Francisco to 
place upon the lock next day were still there, and those 
seals she knew at once, without any unusual effort of 
the memory, to be the same which had been so affixed in 
her presence. 

But all the while she was thus scrutinizing the door, 
the lock, and the seals, she could not help occasionally 
casting a furtive glance around, to convince herself that 
the tail, dark, muffled form was not standing behind 
her: and, as she retraced her way to her own suite of 
apartments, she stopped now and then through dread 
that other footsteps besides her own echoed in the long 
and lonely corridors of the old mansion. 

She however regained her chamber in safety, and fell 
into a deep reverie respecting the tall figure she had 
seen. 

Were it not for the fact—of which she was confident— 
relative to having closed the door, on entering the room 
where her father had died, she would have speedily 
come to the conclusion that her imagination had deluded 
her: but that fact was positive—ana she now feared lest 
she might be watched by spies for some unknown and 
hostile purpose. It was perplexing, to say the least of 
it;—and Nisida determined to adopt all possible pre¬ 
cautions against her secret enemies, whoever they might 
be. 

She accordingly rose from her seat—put off her upper 
garment—donned her thin but strong corslet—and then 
assumed the black velvet robe which reached up to her 
throat, concealing the armour beneath. Her flexible 
dagger—that*fatal weapon which had dealt death to the 
unfortunate Agnes—was next thrust into the sheath 
formed by the wide border of her stomacherand Nisida 
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smiled with haughty triumph, as if in defiance to her 
foes. 

She then repaired to one of the splendid saloons of the 
mansions; and ere she sat down to the repast that was j 
served up, she despatched a note acquainting Dr. Duras 
with her return, and requesting his immediate presence. 

In about half an hour the physioian arrived; and his 
joy at beholding Nisida again was only equalled by his 
impatience to learn the cause of her long absenoe, and 
all that had befallen her during the interval. 

She made a sign for the old man to follow her to the 
retirement of her own apartments; and then, having 
carefully closed the doors, she said to him in a low tone, 
“ Doctor, we will converse by means of signs no more; 
for, though still forced to simulate the Deaf and Dumb 
in the presence of the world, yet novo —with you, who 
have all along known my terrible secret—our discourse 
must be too important to be carried on by mere signs." 

“ Nisida," returned Duras. also in a low and cautious 
tone, “ thou knowest that I love thee as if thouwast my 
own daughter; and thy voice sounds like music upon my 
ears. But when will the dreadful necessity which 
renders thee dumb before the world—when will it cease, 
Nisida P" 

“ Soon—soon, doctor—if thou wilt aid me," answered 
the lady. 

A long and earnest conversation then ensued:—it is 
not necessary to give the details to the reader, inasmuch 
os their nature will soon transpire. Suffice it to say that 
Nisida urged a particular request, which she backed by 
such explanations, and we must also say misrepresenta¬ 
tions, as she thought suitable to her purpose; and that 
Dr. Duras eventually, though not without much com¬ 
punction and hesitation, at length acceded to her prayer. 

She then gave him a brief account of her abduction 
from Florence by the villain Stephano—her long resi¬ 
dence on the Island of Snakes—and her deliverance from 
thence by the Ottoman fleet, which was now moored off 
the ooast of Leghorn. But she said nothing of Fernand 
Wagner; nor did she inform the physician that she was 
acquainted with the cause of Francisco’s disappearance 
and the place where he was detained. 

At length Dr. Duras took his leave; but ere he left the 1 
room, Nisida caught him by the hand, saying in a low 
yet impressive tone, “ Remember your solemn promise, 
my dear friend, and induce my brother to leave Flora 
Francatelli to her fate." 

“ I will—I will," answered the physician. “ And, after 
all you have told me, and if she be really the bad, profli¬ 
gate, and evildisposed girl you represent her, it will be 
well that -the Inquisition should hold her tight in its 
grasp. 

With these words Dr. Duras departed, leaving Nisida 
to gloat over the success which her plans had thus far 
experienced. 

CHAPTER LXYII. 

NISIDA AND DEMETRIUS. 

iTums verging towards midnight, and the moon was 
cotffi&bled behind dark clouds, when a tall figure, muffled 
in a cloak, climbed over the iron railings which enclosed 
one portion of the spacious gardens attached to the 
Riverola palace. 

This person was Fernand Wagner. 

He had arrived in Florence two days before that on 
which Nisida returned once more to the ancestral dwell¬ 
ing :—he had entered the city boldly and openly by the 
joyous sunlight—and yet no ono molested him. He even 
encountered some of the very sbirri who had arrested 
him in the preceding month of February: they saluted 
him respectfully, thus showing that they recognised him 
—but offered not to harm him. His trial, his condemna¬ 
tion, and his escape appeared all to have been forgotten. 
He repaired to his own mansion: his servants, who had 
remained in possession of the dwelling, received him with 
demonstrations of joy and welcome, as if he had just 
returned, under ordinary circumstances, from a long 
journey. Truly, then, he was blessed by the protection 
of heaven! And—more wondrous still—on entering his 
favourite room, he beheld all his pictures in their proper 
places, as if none of them had ever been removed—as if 
the confiscation of several by the criminal tribunal had 
never taken place. Over the one which had proclaimed 
the secret of his doom to the J udges and the audienoe on 
the occasion of his trial, still hung the black cloth ; and 
an indefinable curiosity—no, not a sentiment of curiosity, 
but one of hope—impelled him to remove the covering. 
And how exquisite was his joy—how great his amaze¬ 


ment-how sincere his thanksgivings, when he beheld 
but a blank piece of canvas! The horrible picture of the 
Wehr-Wolf—a picture which he had painted when in a 
strangely morbid state of mind—had disappeared! Here 
was another sign of heaven’s goodness—a farther proof 
of celestial mercy! 

On instituting inquiries, Fernand had learnt that 
Donna Nisida had not yet come back to Florence; but 
he employed trusty persons to watch and give hi m 
notioe of her arrival, tne instant it should occur. Thus 
Nisida had not been half an hour at the Riverola man¬ 
sion when Fernand was made acquainted with her 
return. 

From the conversation which had taken place between 
them at various times on the island, and as the reader is 
well aware, Wagner felt convinced that Nisida would 
again simulate deafness and dumbness; and was there¬ 
fore desirous to avoid giving her any surprise, by appear¬ 
ing abruptly before her—a proceeding which might evoke 
a sudden ejaculation, and thus betray her secret. More¬ 
over, he knew not whether circumstances would render 
his visits, made in a public manner, agreeable to her;— 
and perhaps—pardon him, gentle reader I—perhaps he 
was also curious to learn whether she still thought of 
him, or whether the excitement of her return had 
absorbed all tender feelings of that nature. 

Influenced by these various motives, Wagner muffled 
himself in a long Tuscan cloak, and repaired to the 
vicinity of the Riverola mansion. He passed through 
the gardens without encountering any one; and, per¬ 
ceiving a side door open, he entered the building. As¬ 
cending the stairs, he thought that he should be acting 
in accordance with the advice given him by Rosencrux 
and also consistently with prudence, were he at once to 
seek an interview with Nisida privately. He therefore 
repaired in the direction of the principal saloons of the 
palace; but, losing his way amidst tne maze of corri¬ 
dors, he was about to retire, when he beheld the object 
of his search—the beautiful Nisida—enter a room with a 
lamp in her hand. He now felt convinced that he should 
meet her alone; and he hurried after her. In pursuance 
of his cautious plan, he opened the door gently, and was 
already in the middle of the apartment, when he per¬ 
ceived Nisida standing by the side of a bed. and with her 
head fixed in that immovable manner which indicates 
intent gazing upon some object. Instantly supposing 
that some invalid reposed in that couch, and now seized 
with a dreadful alarm lest Nisida, on beholding him, 
should utter a sudden ejaculation which would betray 
the secret of her feigned dumbness, Fernand consi¬ 
derately retreated with all possible speed; nor was he 
aware that Nisida had observed him—much less that his 
appearance there had excited such fears in her breast, 
those fears being greatly enhanced by his negligence in 
leaving the door open behind him. 

Oh! had Nisida known it was thou, Fernand Wagner— 
how joyous—how happy she would have been ;—for the 
conviction that she bore within her bosom the pledge of 
your mutual loves, had made her heart yearn that eve 
to meet with thee again. 

And was it a like attraction on thy part—or the mys¬ 
terious influence that now guided all thy movements, 
which induced thee, at midnight, to enter the Riverola 
gardens again, that thou mightest be as it were upon the 
same spot where she dwelt, and scent the fragrance of 
the same flowers that perfumed the atmosphere which 
she breathed? Oh! doubtless it was that mysterious 
influence;—thou hadst now that power within thee 
which made thee strong to resist all the blandishments 
of the syren, and to prefer the welfare of thine own soul 
to aught in this world beside! 

We said, then—at the commencement of this ehapter— 
that Fernand entered the Riverola gardens shortly before 
midnight. 

But scarcely had he crossed the iron railings and 
turned into the nearest path formed by shrubs and ever¬ 
greens, when he was startled by hearing another person 
enter the grounds in the same unceremonious manner. 
Fernand accordingly stood aside, in the deep shade of 
the trees; and in a few moments a figure, muffled like 
himself in a cloak, passed rapidly by. 

Wagner was debating within himself what course he 
should pursue—for he feared that some treachery was 
intended towards Nisida—when, to his boundless sur¬ 
prise, he heard the mysterious visitant say in a low tone, 
" Is it you, lady ?—to which query the unmistakable and 
never-to-be-forgotten voice of his Nisida answered, " 'Tie 
I, Demetrius. Follow me noiselessly—and breathe not 
another word for the present!" 
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Fernand was shocked and grieved at what he had just 
heard, and which savoured so strongly of an intrigue. 
Had not his ears deceived him ? was this the Nisida from 
whom he had parted but little more than three weeks 
back, and who had left him that tender note which he 
had found in the hut on the island ? 

But he had no time for reflection!—the pair were 
moving rapidly towards the mansion—and Waguer un¬ 
hesitatingly followed, his footsteps being soundless on 
the damp soil of the borders of flowers, and his form 
being concealed by the shade of the tall evergreens which 
he skirted. 

He watched Nisi da and her companion until they dis¬ 
appeared by a small private door at the back of the 
mansion; and this door was by them incautiously left 
unlocked, though shut close. It opened readily to 
Wagner’s hand, and he found himself at the foot of a 
dark staircase, the sound of ascending steps on which 
met his ears. Up that narrow flight he sped, noiselessly 
but hastily; ana in a fqw moments he was stopped by 
another door which had just closed behind those whom 
be was following. 

Here he was compelled to pause, in the hope that the 
partition might not be so thick as completely to intercept 
the sound of their voices in the chamber: but, after 
listening with breathless attention for a few minutes, he 
could not catch even the murmuring of a whisper. It 
now struck him that Nisida and her companion might 
have passed on into a room more remote than the one to 
which that door had admitted them; and he resolved to 
follow on. Accordingly, he opened the door with such 
successful precaution that not a sound — not even a 
creaking of the hinge, was the result: and he immediately 
perceived that there was a thick curtain within; for it 
will be recollected that this door was behind the drapery 
of Nisida’s bed. At the same time a light, somewhat 
subdued by the thick curtain, appeared; and the sounds 
of voices met Fernand’s ears. 

“ Signor,” said the melodious voice of Nisida, in its 
sweetest, softest tones, “ it is due to myself to trader 
fitting excase for introducing you thus into my private 
chamber; but the necessity of discoursing together 
without fear of interruption and in some place that is 
secure from the impertinence of eaves-droppers, must 
serve as an apology. 

“ Lady,” replied Dem9trin3, “it needed no explanation 
of your motive in bringing me hither to command on my 
part that respect which is due to you.” 

A weight was removed from Wagner's mindit was 
assuredly no tender sentiment that had brought Nisida 
and the Greek together this night; and the curiosity of 
Fernand was therefore excited all the more strongly. 

“ We will not waste time in unnecessary parlance,” 
resumed Nisida, after a short pause j “ nor must you 
seek to learn the causes—the powerful causes, which 
have urged me to impose upon myself the awful sacrifice 
involved in the simulation of loss of speech and hearing. 
Suffice it for you to know that, when on board the 
Kapitan-Paslia s ship, I overheard every syllable of the 
conversation which one day took place between the 
apostate Ibrahim and yourself,—a conversation wherein 
you gave a detailed account of all your proceedings at 
Florence, and in the course of which you spoke feelingly 
of your sister Calanthe.” 

“Alas! poor Calanthe!” exclaimed Demetrius, in a 
mournful tone: “ and is she really no more ?” 

“ Listen to me while I relate the manner in which I 
became aware of her fate,” said Nisida. 

She then explained the treacherous visit of the Grand 
Vizier to the cabiu wherein she had slept on board the 
Ottoman Admiral’s ship—the way in which the Ethiopian 
slave had interfered to save her—and the conversation 
that had taken place between Ibrahim and the negro, 
revealing the dread fate of Calanthe. 

“ Is it possible that I have served so faithfully a man 
possessed of such a demon-heart!” cried Demetrius. 
“ But I will have vengeance, lady—I will have vengeance: 
—yes—the murdered Calanthe shall be avenged!” 

“ And I too must have vengeance upon the proud and 
insolent Vizier who sought to violate all the laws of 
hospitality in respect to me,” observed Nisida, “and who 
Bosks to marry his sister, the low-born Flora—the sister 
of the base renegade—to the illustrious scion of the noble 
house of Biverola! Vengeance, too, must I have upon 
the wretch Antonio—the base pander to my father’s 
illicit and degrading amours—the miscreant who sought 
to plunder this mansion, and who even dared to utter 
threats against me in that conversation with his accom¬ 
plice Vcaturo, which you, signor, overheard in the 


streets of Florence. This same wretch it is, too, who 
consigned my brother to the custody of banditti;—and 
though, for certain reasons, I deplore not that captivity 
which Francisco has endured, inasmuch as it has effec¬ 
tually prevented him from interesting himself on behalf 
of Flora Francatelli, —yet as Antonio was animated by 
vengeance only in so using my brother, he shall pay the 
penalty due on account of all his crimes.” 

“ And in the task of punishing Antonio, lady,” said 
Demetrius, “ shall I be right glad to aid—for did not the 
villain deceive me infamously in respect to the despatches 
which I sought to forward to Constantinople when last 
I was at Florence ? and, not contented with that vile 
treachery, he even plotted with his accomplice Venturo 
against my life.” 

“Vengeance, then, upon our enemies, Demetrius!” 
exclaimed Nisida. “ And this is how our aims shall be 
accomplished,” she continued, in a lower and less excited 
tone “ The ambitious views of Ibrahim-Pacha must 
experience a signal defeat; and, as he is too powerful to 
be personally injured by us, we must torture his soul by 
crushing his relations—we must punish him through the 
medium of his sister and his aunt. This evening I had a 
long discourse with Dr. Duras, who is devoted to my 
interests, and over whom I wield a wondrous power of 

S ision. He has undertaken to induce his brother, 
o Duras, to abandon the cause of the Francatellis; 
he Inquisition will therefore deal with them as it 
lists. Father Marco I can also manage as I will: he 
understands the language in whioh the deaf and dumb 
converse, for he has so long been confessor to our family. 
To-morrow I will undertake to send him to Borne on 
some charitable mission connected with the Church. 
Thus the only persons whom you secured, when last you 
were in Florence, in the interests of the Francatellis, will 
cease to watch over them; and as they are accused of 
being accomplices in the sacrilege perpetrated in the 
Carmelite Convent, naught will save them from the 
flames of the auto-da-te. 

“Oh! spirit of the murdered Calanthe,” exclaimed 
Demetrius, with savage joy, “ thou wilt be avenged yet! 
And thou, false Vizier, shalt writhe in the anguish of 
bitter feelings while thy relatives writhe in the flames at 
the stake!” 

“ Now, as for Antonio, and the rest of the banditti who 
stormed the convent and gave freedom to the hated 
Flora—who have likewise captured my brother—and who 
have so long been a terror to Florence,” continued 
Nisida. “ we must annihilate them all at a blow : pot a 
soul of the gang must be spared! ” 

Nisida knew full well that at least some of the banditti 
were acquainted with the fact that she was the murderess 
of Agnes, and that they could also tell an awkward tale 
of how she songht to bribe them to rescue Fernand 
Wagner in case of an adverse judgment on the part of 
the criminal tribunal. The total annihilation of the 
horde was consequently the large aim at which she 
aspired; and her energetic mind shrank not from any 
difficulties that might appear in the way towards the 
execution of that object. 

“ The design is grand, but not without its obstacles,” 
observed Demetrius. “ Your ladyship will moreover 
adopt measures to rescue the Lord Count of Biverola 
first.” 

“ By means of gold everything can be accomplished 
amongst villains, ’ ' returned Nisida; “ and the necessary 
preliminaries to the carrying out of our project lie with 
you, signor. To-morrow morning must you seek Antonio. 
He knows not that you suspect nis villany; and, as vou 
will say nothing relative to the failure in the arrival of 
your despatches at Constantinople, he will rest secure in 
the belief that you have not yet discovered that deed of 
treachery. You must represent yourself as the mortal 
enemy of the Count of Biverola, and so speak as to lead 
Antonio to confess to you where he is, and offer to 
become the instrument of your vengeance. Then bribe 
Antonio heavily to deliver up Francisco into your power 
to-morrow night at a particular hour, and at a place not 
far from the spot where you know the secret entrance of 
the banditti’s stronghold to be.” 

“All this, lady,” said Demetrius, “can be easily 
arranged. Antonio would barter his soul for gold;— 
much more readily, then, will he sell the Count of 
Biverola to one who bids high for the possession of the 
noble prisoner. 

“ But this is not all,” resumed Nisida: “ ’tis merely 
the preface to my plan. So soon as the shades of to¬ 
morrow’s evening shall have involved the earth in 
obscurity, a strong party of your soldiers, properly dis- 
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gnised, but well armed, must repair, in small sections, or 
even singly, to that grove where you have already 
obtained a clue to the entrance of the robbers’ strong¬ 
hold. Let them conceal themselves amidst the trees in 
the immediate vicinity of the enormous chestnut that 
overhangs the precipice. When the robbers emerge from 
their lurking-place with Francisco, your soldiers will 
immediately seize upon them. Should you then discover 
the secret of the entrance to the stronghold, the object 
will be gained,—your men will penetrate into the sub¬ 
terranean den,—and the massacre of the horde will prove 
an easy matter. But should it occur that those banditti 
who may be employed in leading forth my brother do 
shut up the entrance of their den so speedily that your 
dependants discover not its secret, then must we trust to 
bribery or threats to wrest that secret from the mis¬ 
creants. At all events Antonio will be present to 
accompany Francisco to the place which you will appoint 
to meet them; and as the villain will fall into your 
power, it will perhaps prove less difficult to induce him 
to betray his comrades, than it might be to persuade any 
of the banditti themselves.” 

“ Lady, your plan has every element of success,” ob¬ 
served Demetrius ; “ and all shall be done as you suggest. 
Indeed, I will myself conduct the expedition. But 
should you thus at once effect the release of Don 
Francisco, will he not oppose your designs relative to the 
condemnation of Flora Francatelli by the Inquisition ?” 

“ Dr. Duras is well acquainted with the precise position 
of that process,” answered Nisida; ‘‘and from him I 
learnt that the third examination of the prisoners will 
take place to-morrow, when judgment will be pronounced 
phould no advocate appear to urge a feasible cause of 
delay.” 

“ The arrests took place on the 3rd of July,” said 
Demetrius ; “ and Angelo Duras undertook to obtain the 
postponement of the final hearing for three months. 
To-morrow, lady, is but the 26th of September.” 

“ True,” responded Nisida; “ but were a delay granted, 
it would be for eight days,—and thus you perceive how 
nicely Angelo Duras had weighed all the intricacies of 
the case, and how accurately he had calculated the 
length of the term to be gained by the exercise of all the 
subtleties of the Inquisitorial law. Therefore, as no 
advocate will appear to demand the delay, Flora is 
certain to be condemned to-morrow night, and the 
release of Francisco may take place simultaneously j—for 
when once the Grand Inquisidor shall have pronounced 
the extreme sentence, no human power can reverse it. 
And now,” added Nisida, ‘‘but one word more. The 
Grand Vizier commanded you to despatch a courier 
daily to Leghorn with full particulars of all your pro¬ 
ceedings : see that those accounts be of a nature to lull 
the treacherous Ibrahim into security; for, wero he to 
learn that his aunt and sister are in dread peril, he 
would be capable of marching at the head of all his 
troops to sack the city of Florence.” 

“ Fear not on that subject, lady,” answered Demetrius. 
“ I will so amuse the demon-hearted Grand Vizier by my 
despatches, that he shall become excited with joyous 
hopes,—so that the blow,—the dread blow which we are 
preparing for him—may be the more terribly severe !” 

The Greek then rose to take his leave of Donna Nisida: 
and Wagner, having closed the secret door as noiselessly 
as he had opened it, hurried away from the Riverola 
mansion, bewildered and grieved at all he had heard—for 
he could now no longer conceal from himself that a very 
fiend was incarnate in the shape of her whom he had 
loved so madly 1 

****** 

****** 

Having tossed on a feverish couch for upwards of an 
hour,—unable to banish from his mind the cold-blooded 
plot which Nisida and Demetrius had resolved upon in 
order to consign Flora Francatelli and her equally 
innocent aunt to the stake,—Wagner at last slept 
through sheer exhaustion. 

Then Christian Rosencmx appeared to him in a dream, 
and addressed him in the following manner :— 1 “ Heaven 
hath chosen thee as the instrument to defeat the 
iniquitous purposes of Nisida of Riverola in respect of 
two guiltless and deserving women. Angelo Duras is an 
upright man; but he is deluded and misled by the 
representations made to him by Nisida, through his 
brother the physician, relative to the true character of 
Flora. In the evening, at nine o’clock, hie thou to 
Angelo Duras—command him, in the name of justice and 
humanity, to do his duty towards his clients—and he 
will obey thee. Then, having performed this much, 


speed thou without delay to Leghorn, and seek the Grand 
Vizier, Ibrahim-Pacha. To him shait thou merely state 
that Demetrius is a traitor, and that tremendous perils 
hang over the heads of the Vizier’s much-loved relatives. 
Manifest no hatred to the Vizier on account of his late 
treacherous intention with regard to the honour of 
Nisida : for vengeance belongeth not to mortals. And iu 
these measures only, of all the deeply ramified plots and 
designs which thou didst hear discussed between Nisida 
and Demetrius, shait thou interfere. Leave the rest to 
heaven!” 

The founder of the Rosicrucians disappeared; and 
when Fernand awoke late in the day—for his slumber 
had been long and deep—he remembered the vision which 
he had eeen, and resolved to obey the orders he had 
received. 

CHAPTER LX VIII. 

THE INQUISITION. 

Beneath the massive and heavy tower of the Palazzo 
del Podesta, or Ducal Palace of Florence, was the tri¬ 
bunal of the Holy Inquisition. 

Small, low,and terribly sombre in appearance was this 
court,—with walls of the most solid masonry, an arched 
roof, and a pavement formed of vast blocks of dark-veined 
marble. 

Thitke? the light of heaven never penetrated • —for it 
was situate far below the level of the earth, and at the 
very foundations of that tower which rose, frowning and 
sullen, high above. 

Iron lamps diffused a lurid lustre aronnd, rendering 
ghastly the countenances alike of the oppressors and the 
oppressed; and when it was deemed necessary to invest 
the proceedings with a more awe-inspiring solemnity 
than usual, torches, borne by the Familiars, or officers, 
of the Inquisition, were substituted fo^ those iron 
lamps. 

Over the judgment-seat was suspended a large 
crucifix. 

On one side of the court were three doors,—one com¬ 
municating with the corridor and flight of stone steps 
leading to and from the tribunal; tho second affording 
admission into the Torture-chamber; and tho third 
opening to the prisons of the Inquisition. 

It was about seven o'clock in the evening, on the 26th 
of September, that Flora Francatelli and her aunt wero 
placed before the Grand Inquisidor to be examined for 
the second time. 

When the Familiars, habited in their long black eccle¬ 
siastical dresses with the strange cowls or hoods shading 
their stern and remorseless countenances, led in the two 
females from the separate cells in which they had been 
confined, the first and natural impulse of the unhappy 
creatures was to rush into each other’s arms :—but they 
were immediately torn rudely asunder, and so stationed 
in the presence of the Grand Inquisidor as to have a con¬ 
siderable interval between them. 

But the glances which the aunt and niece exchanged, 
gave encouragement and hope to each other;—and the 
sentiments which prompted those glances were really 
cherished by the persecuted females; inasmuch as 
Father Marco, who had been permitted to visit them 
occasionally, had dropped sundry hints of coming aid, 
and powerful though at present invisible protection,— 
thereby .cheering their hearts to some little extent, and 
mitigating the intensity of their apprehensions. 

Flora was very pale;—but never, perhaps, had she 
appeared more beautiful,—for her large blue eyes ex- 

ressed the most melting softness, and her dark brown 

air hung dishevelled over her shoulders, while her 
bosom heaved with the agitation of suspense. 

“ Women,” said the Grand Inquisitor, glancing first 
to the aunt and then to the niece, his eyes however 
lingering longer upon the latter, “ know ye of what ye 
are accused P Let the younger speak first.” 

‘‘My lord,” answered Flora, in a firmer tone than 
might have been expected from the feelings indicated bv 
her outward appearance, “ when on a former occasion I 
stood in the presence of your Eminence, I expressed my 
belief that secret enemies were conspiring, for their own 
bad purposes, to ruin my beloved relative and myself: 
and yet I call heaven to witness my solemn declaration 
that knowingly and wilfnlly we have wronged no one by 
word or deed! 

“Young woman,” exclaimed the Grand Inquisidor, 
“ thou answerest my question evasively. Wast thou not 
an inmate of that most holy sanctuary, the Convent of 
Carmelite Nuns ?—wast thou not there the companion of 
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Giulia of Arestino ?—(lid not a sacrilegious horde of mis¬ 
creants break into > le convent, headed, or at least accom¬ 
panied, by a certa' ■< Manuel d’Orsini, who was the lover 
of the Countess? was not this invasion of the sacred 
place undertaken to rescue that guilty woman P and did 
she not find an asylum at the abode of your aunt, doubt¬ 
less with your connivance, until the day of her arrest ?” 

“None of these circumstances, my lord," replied 
Flora, “ do I attempt to deny: but it is so easy to give 
to them a variety of colourings, some of which, alas! 
may seem most unfavourable to my venerable relative 
and to myself. Ohl my lord, do with me what thou 
wilt," exclaimed Flora, clasping her hands together in a 
sudden paroxysm of. anguish; “but release that aged 
woman,—suffer not my beloved aunt—my more than 
mother to be thus persecuted! Have mercy, my lord, 
upon her—oh! have mercy, great judge, upon her.” 

“Flora—dearest Flora," cried Dame Francatelli, the 
tears trickling fast down her countenance, “I do not 
wish to leave you—I do not seek to be set free—I will 
stay in this dreadful place so long as you remain a pri¬ 
soner also j for, though we are separated " 

“Woman," exclaimed the Grand Inquisidor, not 
altogether unmoved by this touching scene, “the tri¬ 
bunal oannot take heed of supplications and prayers of 
an impassioned nature. It has to do with-facts, not 
feelings." 

At this moment there was a slight sensation amongst 
the Familiars stationed near the door of the judgment- 
hall ; and an individual who had just entered the court, 
and who wore the black robe and the cap or tocoue of a 
counsellor, advanced towards the Grand Inquisidor. 

“ My lord," said the advocate, with a reverential bow, 
■“ the day after the arrest of these females I submitted to 
the Council of State a memorial setting forth certain 
facts, which induced the President of the Council to 
issue his warrant to order the postponement of the 
second examination of the two prisoners now before your 
Eminence, until this day." 

“And the case has been postponed accordingly," 
answered the Grand Inquisidor. “ It will now proceed, 
unless reasonable cause be shown for farther delay. The 
prisoners are obstinate. Instead of confessing their 
heinous crimes and throwing themselves on the mercy of 
heaven,—for past the hope of human mercy they 
assuredly are,—they break forth into impassioned lan¬ 
guage savouring of complaint. Indeed, the younger 
attributes to the machinations of unknown enemies the 
position in which she is placed. Yet have we positive 
proof that she was leagued with those who perpetrated 
the sacrilege which ended in the destruction of the Car¬ 
melite convent; and the elder prisoner gave refuge not 
only to the young girl her niece, but also to a woman 
more guilty still—thus rendering herself infamous as one 
who encouraged and concealed the enemies of the Church, 
instead of giving them up to the most Holy Inquisition. 
'Wherefore, continued the Grand Inquisitor, “ it re- 
raaineth only for me to order the prisoners to bo put to 
the torture, that they may confess their crimes, and re¬ 
ceive the condemnation which they merit." 

At the terrible word “torture,” Dame Francatelli 
uttered a cry of agony—but it was even more on account 
of her beloved niece than herself; while Flora, endowed 
with greater firmness than her aunt, would have flown 
to console and embrace her, had not the Familiars cruelly 
compelled the young maiden to retain her place. 

“ My lord," said Angelo Duras—for he was the advo¬ 
cate who appeared on behalf of the prisoners, “ I formally 
and earnestly demand a delay of eight days ere this 
examination De proceeded with." 

“It is impossible," returned the Grand Inquisidor, 
while his words went like ice-shafts to the hearts of the 
unhappy women. “ In addition to the charges against 
them which I have already glanced at, it appearetn that 
one Alessandro Francatelli, who is nearly related to them 
both, hath abjured the Christian faitn and become a 
Mussulman. This fact was reported many months ago 
to the Council of State; and in the cottage lately in¬ 
habited by the prisoners, was found a costly set of jewels, 
ornamented with sundry Moslem devices and symbols, 
all of which are hateful to the true Catholic. It is there¬ 
fore natural to suppose that they themselves have secretly 
abjured their country’s religion, and have already re¬ 
ceived the reward of their apostacy." 

“No—never, never!" exclaimed the aunt, clasping her 
bands together, and showing by her tone and manner 
that she felt herself to be more outraged by this cruel sus¬ 
picion than by any other portion of the treatment which 
*he had received at the han ds of the Inquisition. 


On her side. Flora appeared to be astounded at the 
accusation made against her aunt and herself by the 
Grand Inquisidor. 

“My lord," said Angelo Duras, “the very statement 
which has just been put forth by your Eminence fur¬ 
nishes a new ground whereon I base my requisition for a 
delay of eight days, in order to prepare a fitting defence 
on behalf of the prisoners. The Council of State is now 
sitting in deliberation on certain demands made by the 
newly arrived Ottoman Envoy, and should your Emi¬ 
nence refuse my requisition for a delay, it will be my duty 
forthwith to apply to that august boay." 

The Grand Inquisidor endeavoured to reason with the 
advocate on the inconvenience of obstructing the busi¬ 
ness of the tribunal;—but Angelo Duras, knowing that 
he had the law on his side, was firm; and the judge was 
finally compelled to accord the delay. 

Flora ana her aunt were accordingly conveyed back each 
to her separate cell; while Angelo Duras retired, mur¬ 
muring to himself, “ I shall doubtless offend my brother 
by my conduct in this respect, after my solemn promise 
to him to abandon the cause of the Francatellis: but I 
prefer having obeyed that young man of god-like aspect 
and persuasive manner who visited me ere now to adjure 
me not to neglect my duty." 

The next case that occupied the attention of the Grand 
Inquisidor on the present occasion, was that of the Jew, 
Isaachar ben Solomon. 

The old man was indeed a miserable spectaole. His 
garments hung loosely about his wasted and attenuated 
form;—his countenance was wan and ghastly ;-*but the 
fire of his eyes was not altogether quenched. He was 
heavily chained;—and, as ho walked between the two 
Familiars who led him into the tribunal, he could 
scarcely drag himself along. For the persecuted old man 
had been confined for nearly seven months in the prison 
of the Inquisition; and during that period he had suffered 
acutely with the damps of his dungeon—the wretched 
food doled out to hhn—and the auguish occasioned by 
conscious innocence unjustly accused of a dreadful 
crime. 

“Jew," said the Grand Inquisidor, “when last thou 
wast examined by me, thou didst obstinately refuse to 
confess thy grievous sins. This is the day for the final 
investigation of thy case: and thou mayst produce wit¬ 
nesses in thy favour, if thou canst." 

“ My lord," replied Isaachar ben Solomon, in a weak 
and tremulous tone, “unless heaven should work a 
miracle in my favour, I have no hope in this life. I do 
not fear death, my lord;—for, persecuted—reviled, 
despised—accused as I am, I can yet lay my hand on my 
heart, and say, I have never injured a fellow-creature . 
But, my lord," he continued, his voice growing stronger 
with excitement, “ it is sufficient that I am a Jew to en¬ 
sure my condemnationand yet strange indeed is that 
Christian faith—or rather should I say most inconsistent 
is the conduct of those who profess it—in so far as this 
ruthless persecution of my race is concerned. For where, 
my lord, is your charity—where is your tolerance— 
where is your mercy ? If I be indoed involved in mental 
darkness, 'tis for you to enlighten me with argument, 
not coerce me with chains. Never have I insulted a 
Christian on account of his creed: wherefore should I 
be insulted in respect to mine ? Granting that the Jew 
is in eiTor, he surely deserves pity—not persecution. For 
how came I by the creed which I profess ? Even as your 
lordship obtained yours, which is that of a Christian. 
Our parents roare# us each in the belief which they 
respectively professed; and there is no more merit due 
to your Eminence for being a Christian than there is 
blame to be attached to me for being a Jew. Had all 
the religions of the earth been submitted to our consi¬ 
deration, when we were children—and had it been said 
to each of us, 1 Select a faith for yourself f— then there 
might be some merit in choosing the one most popular 
and the most assuredly conducive to personal safety. 
But such was not the case, my lord; ana I am a Jew for 
the same reason that you are a Christian—and I cling to 
the creed'of my forefathers even as you adhere tena¬ 
ciously to that faith which your ancestors have handed 
dowm to you. Reproach me not, then, because I am a 
Jew. And now I will pass to another subject, my lord," 
continued Isaachar, becoming more and more animated 
as he proceeded. “ I am accused of a fearful crime—of 
murder. The evidence rests upon the fact that stains of 
blood were observed upon the floor of a room in my house. 
The answer is simple. Two men—one of noble birth, the 
other a robber—fought in that room; and the blood of 
one of them flowed from a slight wound. This is the 
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truth—and yet I know that I am not believed. Merciful 1 
heavens I of what would you accuse me ? Of murder I— 
and it was hinted, when last I stood before your Emi¬ 
nence, that the Jews have been known to slay Christian 
children as an offering to heaven. My lord, the Jews 
worship the same God as the Christians—for the Chris, 
tians adopt that book in which the Jews put faith. Then 
I appeal to your Eminence whether the God whom the 
Christians worship would delight in such sacrifices j and 
as you must answer * Nay/ the reply acquits the Jew 
also of the hideous calumny sought to be affixed upon us. 
The Jews, my lord, are a merciful and humane race. The 
records of your tribunals will prove that the Jews are 
not addicted to the shedding of blood. They are too 
patient—enduring—and resigned, to be given to ven¬ 
geance. Behold how they cling to each other—how-they 
assist each other in distress;—and charity is not narrowed 
to small circles, my lord—it is a sentiment which must 
become expansive, because it nourisheth itself and is 
cherished by those good feelings which are its only re¬ 
ward. Think you, my lord, that if I saw a fellow-crea¬ 
ture starving in the street, I should wait to ask him 
whether he were a Christian, a Jew, or a Mussulman? 
Oh! no—no: the world’s bread was given for men of all 
nations and all creeds.” 

Isaachar would have continued his address to the 
Grand Inquisidor; but sheer exhaustion compelled him 
to desist—and he would have sunk upon the cold marble, 
had not the Familiars supported him. 

“ By his own words is he convicted of disbelief in the 
most holy Catholic faith,” said the Grand Inquisidor. 
“ But I find by a memorial which was addressed to me 
many months ago,—indeed, very shortly after the arrest 
of this miserable unbeliever,—and signed by Manuel, 
Marquis of Orsini, that the said Marquis hath important 
evidence to give on behalf of the Jew. Now, though 
Manual d’Orsini be himself a prisoner of the Holy Office, 
yet as he hath not yet been judged, he is a competent 
witness.” 

Orders were then given to introduce the Marquis; 
and Isaachar ben Solomon murmured to.himself. “Is 
it possible that the young man can have felt sympathy 
for me ? Ah! then I was not mistaken in him: 
mothought, in spite of his dissipation and his w ildness, 
that he possessed a generous heart.” 

In a few minutes the Marquis of Orsini was led into 
the judgment hall. He was chained;—but he carried 
his head erect—and, though his countenance was palo 
and caro-wom, his spirit was not crushed. 

He bowed respectfully, but not cringingly, to the 
Grand Inquisidor, and bestowed a friendly nod of re¬ 
cognition upon the Jew. 

“ This memorial, dated in the month of March last, 
was signed by you ?” said the Grand Inquisidor interro¬ 
gatively, as he displayed a paper to the Marquis. 

“ That memorial was signed by me,” answered Orsini, 
in a firm tone; “ and I rejoice that your Eminence has 
at length granted me an opportunity of explaining the 
matter hinted at therein. Your Eminence sits there, 
it is presumed, to administer justice: then let justice be 
done towards this innocent man—albeit that he is a Jew, 
—for solemnly do I declare that the blood which stained 
the floor in Isaachar’s house, flowed from my right arm. 
And it may not be amiss to observe,” continued the 
Marquis, “ that the worthy Jew there did not only bind 
the wound for me with as much care as if I myself had 
been an Israelite, or he a Christian—but he moreover 
offered me aid of his purse : and therefore am I under 
obligations to him which I can never wholly discharge. 
In good sooth, my lord,” added Manuel, in whom neither 
a lengthened imprisonment nor the awful solemnity of 
the present scene could entirely subdue the flippancy 
which was habitual to his speech,—“ in good sooth, my 
lord, he is a splendid specimen of a Jew—and I pray your 
Eminence to discharge him forthwith.” 

“ This levity ill becometh you, Manuel d’Orsini,” said 
the Grand Inquisidor; “for you yourself are in terrible 
danger.” 

Then, upon a signal given, the Familiars conveyed the 
Marquis back to his dungeon ; but ere he left the 
judgment-hall, he had the satisfaction of beholding the 
Jew’s eyes fixed upon him with au expression of bound¬ 
less gratitude and deep sympathy. Tears too, were 
trickling down the cheeks of the Israelite; for the old 
man thought within himself, “ What matters it if the 
rack dislocate my limbs ? But it is shocking—oh! it is 
shocking to reflect that thy fellow-creatures, noble youth, 
shall dare to deface and injure that god-like form of 
thine!” 


“Jew,” suddenly exclaimed the Grand Inquisidor, “I 
put no faith in the testimony of the witness who hath 
just appeared in thy favour. Confess thy sins—avow 
openly that thou hast murdered Christian children to 
obtain their blood for use in thy sacrifices—and seek 
forgiveness from heaven by embracing the faith of 
Jesus!” 

The unhappy Israelite was so appalled by the open, 
positive, and undisguised manner in which an atrocious 
charge was revived against him, that he lost all power 
of utterance, and stood stupefied and aghast. 

“ Away with him to the Torture-Chamber!” cried the 
Grand Inquisidor, in a stern and remorseless tone. 

“ Monster!” exclaimed the Jew, suddenly recovering 
his speech, as that dreadful mandate warned him that 
he would now require all his energy—all his presence of 
mind “ monster l” he repeated, m a voice indicative of 
loathing and contempt“ and thou art a Christian !’* 

The Familiars hurried Isaachar away to the Torture- 
Chamber, which, as we before stated, opened from the 
tribunal. And terrible, indeed, was the appearance of 
that earthly hell—that terrestrial Hades, mvented by 
fiends in human shape—that den of horrors constituting, 
indeed, a fitting foretaste of trans-Stygian torment! 

The Grand Inquisidor followed the victim and the 
Familiars into this awful place; and on a signal being 
given by that high functionary, Isaachar was stripped of 
all his upper clothing, and stretched upon the accursed 
rack. 

Then commenced the torture—the agonising torture 
by means of that infernal instrument,—a torture which 
dislocated the limbs, appeared to tear the members 
asunder, and produced sensations as if all the nerves of 
the body were suddenly being drawn out through the 
brain! 

“Dost thou confess? and wilt thou embrace the 
Christian faith ?” demanded the Grand Inquisidor from 
time to time. 

“ I have nothing to confess—I will not renounce the 
creed of my forefathers !” answered Issachar in a tone 
of bitter agony, as he writhed upon the rack, while every 
fresh shock and jerk of the infernal engine seemed as if 
it would tear the very life out of him. 

But the old man remained firm in the declaration of 
his innocence of the dreadful crime imputed to him; 
staunch also to -his oreed did he remainand, having 
endured the full extent of that special mode of torture, 
he was borne back to his dungeon—cruelly injured—with 
dislocated limbs—blood streaming from his mouth and 
nostrils—and these terrible words of the Grand In¬ 
quisidor ringing in his ears—“ Obstinate and impenitent 
one, Satan claims thee as his own: therefore art thou 
condemned to death by fire at the approaching auto- 
da-ft! l 

* * * * 

♦ ♦ * * * 

Half an hour afterwards another human being lay 
stretched upon that accursed rack :—and agonizing—oh! 
most agonizing were the female shrieks and rending 
screams which emanated from the lips of the tortured 
victim, but which reached not beyond the solid masonry 
of those walls and the massive iron-plated door. 

The white and polished arms were stretched out, in a 
position fearfully painful, beyond the victim's head: and 
the wrists were fastened to a steel bar by means of thin 
cord, which cut through flesh, muscle, and nerve to the 
very bene! 

The ankles were attached in a similar manner to a bai 
at the lower end of the rack,—and thus from the female’.* 
hands and feet thick dots of gore fell on the stone 

avement. But even the blood flowed not so fast from 

er lacerated limbs as streamed the big drops of agony 
from her distorted countenance—that countenance erst 
so beautiful, and so well beloved by thee, Manuel 
d’Orsini! 

For, oh! upon that rack lay stretched the fair and 
half-naked form of Giulia of Arestino,—its symmetry 
convulsing in matchless tortures—the bosom palpitating 
awfully with the pangs of that earthly hell—and the 
exquisitely modelled limbs enduring all the hideous pains 
of dislocation, as if the fibres that held them in their 
sockets were drawn out to a tension at which they must 
inevitably snap in halves! 

But who gazes on that awful spectacle?—whose ears 
drink in those agonizing screams, as if they made a 
delicious melody ? 

With folded arms—compressed lips—and remorseless, 
though ashy pale countenance, the old Lord of Arestino 
stands near the rack;—and if his eyes can for a moment 
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quit that feast which they devour so greedily, it is hut 
to glance with demoniac triumph towards Manuel 
fTOrsini, whom an atrocious refinement of cruelty, 
Suggested by the vengeful Count himself, has made a 
spectator of that appalling scene! 

And terrible are the emotions which rend the heart 
of the young Marquis! But he is powerless—he cannot 
stretch forth a hand to save his mistress from the 
hellish torments which she is enduring: nor can he even 
whisper a syllable to inspire her with courage to support 
them. For he is bound tightly—the Familiars, too, 
have him in their iron grasp—and he is gagged! 


the infernal vengeance of the old Italian noble;—for the 
remorseless judge urges on the fullest extent;—and 
while the creaking sound of wheels mingles with the 
cracking noise of dislocating limbs, the Count of Arestino 
exclaims, “ I was once humane and benevolent, Giulia:— 
but thy conduct has made me a fiend I” 

“A fiend!” shrieked the tormented woman: “Oh! 
yes—yes—thou art a fiend—a very fiend—I have wronged 
thee—but this vengeance is horrible—horrible—mercy — 
mercy !—oh! for one drop of water—mercy—mercy !” 

The rack gave the last shook of which its utmost 
power was capable—a scream more dreadful, more 


NEVER HAD FERNAND BEHELD A BEING OF SUCH VENERABLE ASPECT.” (See p. 121.) 


Nevertheless he can see—and he can hear;—he can 
behold the rending tortures of the rack—and he is 
compelled to listen to the piercing screams which the 
victim sends forth! 

If he close his eyes upon the horrible spectacle, 
imagination instantly makes it more horrible even still; 
and moreover, in the true spirit of a chivalrous heart, 
he seeks bv the tenderness of glances to impart at least 
a gleam of solace to the soul of her who has undergone 
so much, and is suffering now so much more, through 
her fatal love Of him! 

The Grand Inquisidor, who is an intimate friend of 
the Count of Arestino, ministers well and faithfully to 
I 


agonizing, more piercing than any of its predecessors, 
rent this time the very walls of the Torture-Chamber; 
and with that last outburst of mortal agony, the spirit 
of the guilty Giulia fled for ever! 

Yet was upt the vengeance of the Count of Arestino 
satisfied; mid the Grand Inqnisidor was prepared to 
gratify the hellish sentiment to its fullest extent. 

The still warm and palpitating corpse of the Countess 
was hastily removed from the rack; and the Familiars 
stripped—nay, tore off the clothing of Manuel d’Orsini. 
The countenance of the young nobleman was now 
terribly sombre, as if the darkest thoughts were occupy¬ 
ing his inmost soul; and his eyes were bent fixedly on 
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tli 3 dreadful engine to the tortures of which it appeared | 
to be his turn to submit. j 

The Familiars, in order to divest him of his garments, 
and also to stretch him in such a way on the rack that 
his arms might be fastened over his head to the upper 
**?nd of that instrument, had removed the chains and 
cords which had hitherto bound him. 

And now the fatal moment seemed to be at hand; and 
the Familiars already grasped him rudely to hurl him on 
the rack, when, as if suddenly inspired by a superhuman 
strength, the young nobleman dashed the men from him; 
then, with lightning speed, he seized a massive iron bar 
that was used to move the windlass of the rack,—and in 
another instant, before a saving arm could intervene, the 
deadly implement struck down the Count of Arestino at 
the feet of the Graud Inquisidor, who started back with 
a cry of horror ! 

The next moment the Marquis was again powerless 
and secure in the grasp of the Familiarsbut he had 
accomplished his purpose—he had avenged his mistress 
and himself—and the old Lord of Arestino lay, with 
shattered skull, a corpse upon the cold pavement of the 
Torture-Chamber! 

“Back—back with the murderer to his dungeon!” 
exclaimed the Grand Inquisidor, in a tone of fearful 
excitement and rage. “We must not afford him a 
chance of dying upon that engine of torture. No—no : 
the lingering flames of the auto-da-fd are reserved for 
the Marquis d’Orsini l” 

And in pursuance of the sentence thus pronounced, 
Manuel was hurried away to his dark and solitary cell, 
there to remain a prey to all the dreadful thoughts which 
the occurrences of that fatal evening were so well 
calculated to marshal in horrible array to his imagina¬ 
tion. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

THE EXPEDITION OP DEMETRIUS AGAINST THB 
BANDITTI. 

While these awful scenes were being enacted in the 
subterranean ot the Holy Inquisition, Demetrius was 
actively engaged in directing those plans and effecting 
those arrangements which the scheming disposition of 
Nisida of Rivorola had suggested. 

We should observe that in tho morning he had sought 
and found Antonio, with whom he had so expertly 
managed that the villain had fallen completely into the 
svare spread to entrap him, and had not only confessed 
that he held at his disposal the liberty of the Count of 
Riverola, but had also agreed to deliver him up to the 
Greek. In a word, everything in this respect took place 
precisely as Nisida had foreseen. 

Accordingly, as soon as it was dark in the evening, 
sixty of the Ottoman soldiers quitted by twos and threes 
the mansion which tho Florentine Government had 
appropriated as a dwelling for the Envoy and his suite. 
The men, whom Demetrius thus entrusted with the 
execution of his scheme, and whose enenry and fidelity 
he had previously secured by means of liberal reward, 
and promise of more,—were disguised in different ways, 
but were all well armed. To be brief, so well were the 
various dispositions taken, and so effectually were they 
executed, that those Sixty soldiers had concealed them¬ 
selves in the grove indicated by their master without 
having, excited in the minds of the Florentine people 
the least suspicion that anything unusual was about to 
take place. 

It was close upon eleven o’clock at night, when De¬ 
metrius, after having obtained a hasty interview with 
Nisida, whom he acquainted with the progress of the 
plot, repaired to the grove wherein his men were already 
distributed, and took his station in the midst of the knot 
of olives on the right of the huge chestnut tree which 
overhung the chasm. 

Nearly a quarter of an hour elapsed; and naught was 
heard save the waving of the branches and the rustling 
of foliage, as the breeze of night agitated the grove: but 
at the expiration of that brief period, the sound of voices 
was suddenly heard close by the chestnut tree,—not 
preceded by any footsteps nor other indication of the 
presence of men,—and thus appearing as if they had all 
at once and in an instant emerged from the earth. 

Not a moment had elapsed—no, not a moment—ere 
those individuals whose voices were thus abruptly 
heard, were captured and secured by a dozen Ottoman 
soldiers, who sprang upon them from the dence 
thickets around or dropped amongst them from the 
branches overhead:—and so admirably was the swoop 


made, that five persons were seized, bound, and held 
powerless and incapable of resistance ere tho echo of tho 
cry of alarm which they raised, had died away in the 
mazes of the grove. 

And, simultaneously with the performance of this skil¬ 
fully executed feat, a shrill whistle was wafted from the 
lips of Demetrius through the wood; and, as if by magic, 
a dozen torches were seen to light up, and numbers of 
men, with naked scimitars gleaming in the lurid rays of 
those firebrands, rushed towards the spot where the 
capture had been made. The effeot of that sudden 
illumination—those flashing weapons—and that con¬ 
vergence of many warriors all towards the same point, 
was striking in the extreme, and, as the glare of the 
torches shone on the countenances of the four men in 
the midst of whom was Francisco (the whole five how¬ 
ever being held bound and powerless by the Ottoman 
soldiers), it was evident that the entire proceeding had 
inspired the guilty wretches with the most painful 
alarm. 

Demetrius instantly knew that the tall, handsome, and 
noble-looking young man in the midst of the group of 
captives and captors, must be Don Francisco of Riverola: 
and he also saw at a glance that one of the ruffians with, 
him was Antonio. But he merely had leisure at the 
moment to address a word of re-assurance and friendship 
to Nisida’s brother—for lo! the secret of the entrance to 
the robbers’ stronghold was revealed—discovered 1 Yes 
—there, at the foot of the tree, and now rendered com¬ 
pletely visible by the glare of the torch-light, was a small 
square aperture, from which the trap-door had been 
raised to afford egress to the captured party. 

“Secure that entrance!” cried Demetrius hastily: 
“and hasten down those steps, some dozen of you, so 
as to guard it well!”—then, the instant this command 
was obeyed, he turned towards Francisco, saying, “ Lord 
of Riverola—am I right in thus addressing you?” 

“Such is my name,” answered Francisco; “and if 

f ou, brave chief, will but release me and lend me a sword, 
will prove to thee that I have no particular affection 
for these miscreants.” 

Demetrius gave the necessary order—and in another 
moment the young Count of Riverola was not only free, 
but with a weapon in his hand. 

The Greek then made a rapid, but significant—fatally 
significant sign to his men; and—quick as thought—the 
three robbers and their confederate Antonio were 
strangled by the bow-strings which the Ottomans 
whipped around their necks. A few stifled cries—and 
all was over. 

Thus perished the wretch Antonio—one of those 
treacherous, malignaut, and avaricious Italians who 
bring dishonour on their noble nation,—a man who had 
sought to turn the vindictive feelings of the Count of 
Arestino to his own purposes, alike to fill his purse and 
to wreak his hateful spite on tne Riverola family! 

Scarcely was the tragedy enacted, when Demetrius 
ordered the four bodies to be convoyed down the steps 
disclosed by the trap-door:—“For,” said he, “we will 
endeavour so to direct our proceedings that not a trace 
of them shall be left above ground; as the Florentines 
would not be well pleased if they learnt that foreign sol¬ 
diers have undertaken the duties which they themselves 
should perform.” 

Several of the Ottomans accordingly bore the dead 
bodies down the steps; and Demetrius, accompanied by 
Francisco, followed at the head of the greater portion of 
the troops, a sufficient number, however, remaining be¬ 
hind to constitute a guard at the entrance of the strong¬ 
hold. 

While they were yet descending the stone stairs, De¬ 
metrius seized the opportunity of that temporary lull in 
the excitement of the night’s adventures, to _ give 
Francisco hasty but most welcome tidings of his sister; 
and the reader may suppose that the generous-hearted 
young Count was overjoyed to learn that Nisida was not 
only alive, but also once more an inmate of the ancestral 
home. Demetrius said nothing relative to Flora; and 
Francisco, not dreaming for a moment that his deliverer 
even knew there was such a being in existence, asked no 
questions on that subject. His anxiety was not however 
tne less to fly to the cottage;—for it must be remembered 
that he was arrested first on the 3rd of July, and had 
yet to learn all the afflictions which had fallen upon 
Flora and her aunt,—afflii tions of the existence whereof 
he had been kept in utter ignoranco by 4he banditti 
during his long captivity of nearly three months in their 
stronghold. 

But while we are thus somewhat digressing, the In- 
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vaders are penetrating farther into that stronghold. 
Headed by Demetrius and Francisco, and all carrying 
their drawn scimitars in their hands, the corps proceeds 
along a vast vaulted subterranean, paved with large flag¬ 
stones, until a huge iron door, studded with nails, bars 
the way. 

“Stay,” whispered Francisco, suddenly recollecting 
himself: “ I think that I can devise a means to induce 
the rogues to open this portal—or I am much mistaken.” 

He accordingly seized a torch and hurried back to the 
foot of the stone steps; in the immediate vicinity of 
which he searched narrowly for some object. At last he 
discovered the object of his investigation—namely a large 
bell hanging in a niche, and from which a strong wire 
ran up through the ground to the surface. This bell 
Francisco set ringing, and then hurried back to rejoin his 
deliverers. 

Scarcely was he again by the side of Demetrius, when 
he saw that this stratagem had fully succeeded; for tho 
iron door swung heavily round on its hinges and in 
another moment the cries of terror which the two robber 
sentinels raised on the inner side, were hushed for ever 
by the Turkish scimitars. 

Down another flight of steps the invaders then pre¬ 
cipitated themselves, another door, at the bottom, having 
been opened in compliance with the same signal which 
had lea to the unfolding of the first;—and now the alarm 
was given by the sentinels guarding that second post,— 
those sentinels flying madly on, having beholden the im¬ 
molation of their comrades. 

But Demetrius and Francisco speedily overtook them, 
just as they emerged from another long vaulted and 
paved cavern-passage, and were about to cross a plank 
which connected the two sides of a chasm in whose 
depths a rapid stream rushed gurgling on. 

Into the turbid waters the two fugitive sentinels were 
cast: over the bridge poured the invaders,—and into 
another caverned corridor, hollowed out of the solid 
rock, did they enter,—tho torch-bearers following im¬ 
mediately behind the Greek and tho young Count. 

It was evident that neither the cries of the surprised 
sentinels nor tho tread of the invaders had alarmed the 
main corps of the banditti; for, on reaching a barrier 
formed by massive folding-doors, and knocking thereat, 
the portals instantly began to move on their hinges 
and in rushed the Ottoman soldiers, headed by their two 
gallant Christian leaders. 

The robbers were in the midst of a deep carouse in their 
magnificent cavern-hall, when their festivity was thus 
rudely interrupted. 

“ We are betrayed I” thundered Lomellino, the captain 
of the horde : “ to arms ! to arms!” 

But the invaders allowed them no time to concentrate 
themselves in a serried phalanx;—and a tremendous 
carnage ensued. Surprised and taken unaware as they 
were, the banditti fought as if a spell were upon them, 
paralysing their energies and warning them that their 
last hour was come. The terrible scimitars of the Turks 
hewed them down in all directions :—some, who sought 
to fly, were literally cut to pieces;—Lomellino fell be¬ 
neath the sword of the gallant Count of Riverola;—and 
within twenty minutes after the invaders first set foot 
in the bancgieting-hall, not a soul of the formidable horde 
was left alive I 

Demetrius abandoned the plunder of the den to his 
troops; and when the portable part of the rich booty 
had been divided amongst them to their satisfaction, 
they followed their leaders back to the grove into which 
the entrance of the stronghold opened. 

When the subterranean was thus entirely cleared of 
the living, and the dead alone remained in that place 
which had so long been their home, and was now their 
tomb, Demetrius ordered his forces to disperse and return 
to their quarters in Florence in the same prudent manner 
which had characterized their egress thence a few hours 
before. 

Francisco and Demetrius, being left alone together in 
the grove, proceeded by torch-light to close the trap-door, 
which they found to consist of a thick plate of iron 
covered with earth so prepared, by glutinous substances, 
no doubt, that it was as hard as rock; and thus, when 
the trap was shut down, not even a close inspection 
would lead to a suspicion of its existence, so admirably 
. did it fit into its setting and correspond with the soil all 
around. It required, moreover, but a slight exercise of 
their imaginative powers, to enable Demetrius and 
Francisco to conjecturo that every time any of the 
banditti had come forth from their stronghold, they were 
accustomed to strew a little fresh earth over the entire 


spot, and thus afford an additional precaution against 
the chance of detection on the part of any one who might 
chance to stray in that direction. We may also addthat 
the trap-door was provided with a massive bolt which 
fastened inside, when closed, and that the handle of the 
bell-wire, which gave the signal to open the trap, was 
concealed in a small hollow in the old chestnut tree. 

Having thus satisfied his curiosity by means of these 
discoveries, Demetrius accompanied Francisco* to the 
city; and during their walk thither, he informed the 
young Count that he was an Envoy from the Ottoman 
Grand Vizier to the Florentine Government—that he had 
become acquainted with Nisida on board the ship which 
delivered her from her lonely residence on an island in 
the Mediterranean—and that as she had by some means 
or other learnt where Francisco was imprisoned, he had 
undertaken to deliver him. 

The young Count renewed his warmest thanks to the 
chivalrous Greek for the kind interest which he had 
manifested in his behalf; and they separated at the gate 
of the Riverola mansion, into which Francisco hurried 
to embrace his sister, while Demetrius repaired to his 
own abode. 

CHAPTER LXX. 

ANOTHER STEP IN THE VENGEANCE OF NISIDA. 

The meeting between Nisida and her brother Francisco 
was affecting in the extreme; and for a brief spece tho 
softer feelings of the lady's nature triumphed over those 
strong, turbulent, and concentrated passions which 
usually held such indomitable sway over her. For her 
attachment to him was profound and sincere ; and tho 
immense sacrifices she had made in what she conceived to 
be his welfare and interests, had tended to strengthen 
this almost boundless love. 

On his side, the young Count was rejoiced to behold his 
sister, whose strange disappearance and long absence had 
filled his mind with the worst apprehensions. Fes—he 
was rejoiced to see her once more beneath the ancestral 
roof; and, with all a fond brother’s pride, he surveyed 
her splendid countenance, which triumph and happiness 
now invested with an animation that rendered her sur¬ 
passingly beautiful! 

A few brief and rapidly given explanations were ex¬ 
changed between them, by means of the language of the 
fingers,—Francisco satisfying Nisida’s anxiety in respect 
to the success of her proiect by which the total extermi¬ 
nation of the banditti hod been effected,—and she convey¬ 
ing to him as much of the outline of her adventures 
during the last seven months as she thought it prudent 
to impart. 

They then separated, it being now very late; and more¬ 
over Nisida had still some work in hand for that night! 

The moment Francisco was alone ? he exclaimed aloud, 
“ Oh 1 is it possible that this dear sister who loves me so 
much, is really the bitter enemy of Flora? But to¬ 
morrow—to-morrow I must have a long explanation with 
Nisida; and heaven grant that she may not stand in the 
way of my happiness! O Flora—dearest Flora, if you 
knew how deeply I have suffered on your account during 
my captivity in that accursed cavern ! And what must 
you have tnought of my disappearance—my absence? 
Alas! did the same vengeance which pursued me, wreak, 
its spite also on thee, fair girl ?—did the miscreant 
Antonio, who boastingly proclaimed himself to my face 
the author of my captivity, and who sullenly refused to 
give me any tidings of those whom I cared for, and of 
what was passing in the world without,—did he dare to 
molest thee ? But suspense is intolerable—I cannot en¬ 
dure it even for a few short hours!—No—I will speed me 
at once to the dwelling of my Flora, and thus assuage 
her grief and put an end to my own feats at the same 
time!” 

Having thus resolved, Francisco repaired to his own 
apartment, enveloped himself in a cloak, secured weapons 
of defence about his person, and then quitted the mansion, 
unperceived by a living soul. 

Almost at the same time, but by another mode of egress 
—namely, the private staircase leading from her own 
apartments into the garden, and which has been so often 
mentioned in the course of this narrative—Donna Nisida 
stole likewise from the Riverola palace. 

She was habited in male attire; and beneath her 
doublet she wore the light but strong cuirass which she 
usually donned ere setting out on any nocturnal enter¬ 
prise, and which she was now particularly cautious not 
to omit from the details of her toilette, inasmuch as the 
mysterious appearance of the muffled figure, which had 
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alarmed her on the preceding evening, induced her to 
adopt every precaution against secret and unknown 
enemies. 

Whither was the Lady Nisida now harrying, through 
the dark streets of Florence ?—what new object had she 
in contemplation P 

Her way was bent towards an obscure neighbourhood 
in the immediate vicinity of the cathedral; and in a short 
time she reached the house in which Dame Margaretha, 
Antonio's mother, dwelt. 

She knocked gently at the door, which was shortly 
opened by the old woman, who imagined it was her son 
that sought admittance; for, though in the service of 
the Count of Arestino, Antonio was often kept abroad 
late by the various machinations in which he had been 
engaged, and it was by no means unusual for him to seek 
his mother’s dwelling at all hours. 

Margaretha, who appeared in a loose wrapper hastily 
thrown on, held a lamp in her hand; and wnen its rays 
streamed not on the countenance of her son, but showed 
the form of a cavalier handsomely apparelled, she started 
back in mingled astonishment and fear. A second glance, 
however, enabled her to recognise the Lady Nisida; and 
an exolamation of wonder escaped her lips. 

Nisida entered the house—closed the door behind her 
—and motioned Dame Margaretha to lead the way into 
the nearest apartment. The old woman obeyed trem¬ 
blingly; for she feared that the lady’s visit boded no 
good; and this apprehension on her part was not only 
enhanced by her own knowledge of all Antonio's 
treachery towards Count Francisco, but also by the im¬ 
perious manner, determined looks, and strange disguise 
of her visitress. 

But Margaretha’s terror speedily gave way to inde¬ 
scribable astonishment, when Nisida suddenly addressed 
her in a language which not for many, many years had 
the old woman heard flow from that delicious mouth ! 

“Margaretha.” said Nisida, “you must prepare to 
accompany mo forthwith! Be not surprised to hear me 
thus capable of rendering myself intelligible by moans 
of an organ on which a seal was so long placed! A 
marvellous cure has been accomplished in respoct to me, 
during my absence from Florence. But you must pre¬ 
pare to accompany me, I say: your son, Antonio-” 

“ My son! ” ejaculated the woman, now again trembling 
from head to foot, and surveying Nisida’s countenance 
in a manner denoting the acutest suspense. 

“ Your son is wounded—mortally wounded in a street- 
skirmish-” 

“Wounded!” shrieked Margaretha. “Oh! dear lady 
—tell me all—tell me the worst! What has happened to 
my unfortunate son ? He is dead—he is dead ! Oh ! I 
know that he is dead! Your manner convinces me that 
hope is past!” | 

And she wrung her hands bitterly, while tears streamed 
down her wrinkled cheeks. 

“ No—he is uotdead, Margaretha!” exclaimed Nisida ; 
“ but ho is dying—and he implored me, by everything I 
deem sacred, to hasten hither, and fetch you to him, that 
he may receive your blessing and close his eyes in peace,” 

“ In peace !” repeated the old woman bitterly: then, 
to herself she said, “ Donna Nisida suspects not his 
perfidy—knows not all his wickedness.” 

“Delay not!” urged the lady, perceiving what was 
passing in her mind. “You are well aware that my 
brother, who, alas ! has disappeared most mysteriously, 
dismissed Antonio abruptly from his service many 
months ago : but, whatever were the cause, it is forgiven 
at least by me. So, tarry not—but prepare to accompany 
me!” 

Margaretha hastened to her bed-room, and re-appeared 
in a few minutes, completely dressed and ready to issue 
forth. 

“ Keep close by me,” said Nisida, as she opened the 
house-door; and breathe not a word as we pass through 
the streets. I have reasons of my own for assuming a 
disguise, and wish not to be recognised.” 

Margaretha was too much absorbed in the contempla¬ 
tion of the afflicting intelligence which she had received, 
to observe anything at all suspicions in these ini unctions ; 
and thus it was that the two females proceeded in silence 
through the streets leading towards the Riverola 
mansion. 

Bv means of a pass-key Nisida opened the wicket-gate 
of the spacious gardens; and she traversed the grounds, 
Margaretha walking by her side. 

In a few minutes they reached a low door, affoiding 
admission into the basement-storey of the pa 1 ace, and of 
which Nisida also possessed the key. 


*‘ Go first,” said the lady, ih a scarcely audible whisper j 
“ I must close the door behind us.” 

“But wherefore this way?” demanded Margaretha, 
a sudden apprehension starting up in her mind. “ This 
door leads down to the cellars.” 

“ The officers of justice are in search of Antonio—and 
I am concealing him for your sake,” was the whispered 
and rapid assurance given by Nisida. “ Would you have 
him die in peace in vour arms, or perish on the scaffold ?” 

Margaretha shuddered convulsively, and hurried down 
the dark flight of stone steps upon which the door opened. 
Terrible emotions raged in her bosom—indescribable 
alarms, grief, suspicion, and also a longing eagerness to 
put faith in the apparent friendship of Nisida. 

“ Give me your hand,” said the lady;—and the hand 
that was thrust into hers was cold ana trembling. 

Then Nisida hurried Margaretha along a narrow sub¬ 
terranean passage, in which the blackest night reigned; 
and, though the old woman was a prey to apprehensions 
that increased each moment to a fearful degree, she dared 
not utter a word either to question—to implore—or to 
remonstrate. 

At length they stopped; and Nisida, dropping Mar¬ 
garetha's hand, drew back heavy bolts which raised 
ominous echoes in the vaulted passage. In another 
moment a door began to move stubbornly on its hinges ; 
and almost at the same time a faint light gleamed forth 
—increasing in power as the door opened wider, but still 
attaining no greater strength than that which a common 
iron lamp could afford. 

Margaretha’8 anxious glances were instantly plunged 
into the cellar or vault to which the door opened, and 
whence the light came; but she saw no one within. It 
however appeared as if some horrible reminiscence, con¬ 
nected with the place, came back to her startled mind; 
for, falling on her knees, and dinging wildly to her com¬ 
panion, she cried in.a piercing tone, “ Oh! lady, where¬ 
fore have you brought mo hither ?—where is my son ?— 
what does all this horrible mystery mean ? But, chiefly 
vow ot all—why, why are we here—at this hour ?” 

“ In a few moments you shall know more!” exclaimed 
Nisida ;— and, as she spoke, with an almost superhuman 
strength she dragged—or rather flung the prostrate 
woman into the vault,—rushing in herself immediately 
afterwards, and closing the door behind her. 

“ Holy God !” Bhrieked Margaretha, gazing wildly 
around the damp and naked walls of solid masonry, and 
then up to the lamp suspended to the arched ceiling, “ is 
this the place ? But, no—you are ignorant of all that 
—it was not for that that you brought me hither! Speak, 
lady—speak! Where is Antonio ?—what have I done to 
merit thy displeasure ? Oh! mercy—mercy! Bend not 
those terrible glances upon me! Your eyes flash fire! 
You arc not Nisida—you are an evil spirit! Oh! mercy 
—mercy!” 

And thus did the miserable woman rave, as, kneeling 
upon the cold damp ground, she extended her tightly 
clasped her hands in an imploring manner towards 
Nisida, who, drawn up to her full height, was contem¬ 
plating the grovelling wretch with eyes that seemed to 
shoot forth shafts of devouring flam#^ 

Terrible, indeed, was the appearance of Nisida! Like 
to an avenging deity was she,—no longer a woman in the 
glory of her charms and the elegance of her disguise— 
but a fury—a very fiend—an implacable demoness- 
armed with the blasting lightnings of infernal malignity 
and hellish rancour! 

“Holy Virgin! (protect me,” shrieked Margaretha, 
every nerve thrilling with the agony of ineffable alarm. 

“ Yes—call upon heaven to aid you, vile woman!” said 
Nisida, in a thick, hoarse, and strangely altered voice: 
“ for you are beyond the reach of human aid! Know ye 
whose remains—or rather, the mangled portions of whose 
remains—lie in this unconsecrated ground ? Ah ! well 
may you start in horror and surprise—for I know all— 
all!” 

A terrific scream burst from the lips of Margaretha; 
and she threw her wild looks around as if she were going 
mad ! 

“Detestable woman!” exclaimed Nisida, fixing her 
burning eyes more intently still on Margaretha’s counte¬ 
nance ; “you are now about to pay the penalty of your 
complicity in the most odious crimes that ever made 
nights terrible in Florence ! But I must torture, ere I 
slay ve! Yes—I must give thee a foretaste of that hell 
to which your soul is soon to plunge down! Know, 
then, that Antonio—your son Antonio—is no more. Not 
three hours have elapsed since he was slain—assassinated 
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—murdered, if you will so call it,—and by my com¬ 
mands !” 

44 Oh! lady, have pity upon me—pity upon me, a 
bereaved mother l" implored the old woman, in a voice 
of anguish so penetrating, that, vile as she was, it 
would have moved any human being save Nisida. 
41 Do not kill me—spare me—and I will end my miserable 
days in a convent! Give me time to repent of all my 
sins—for they are numerous and great! Oh! spare me, 
dear lady—have mercy upon me—have mercy upon me!” 

“What mercy had you on them whose mangled 
remains are buried in the ground beneath yous feet ?” de¬ 
manded Nisida, in a voice almost suffocated with rage. 
44 Prepare for death—your last moment is at hand! — 
and a bright dagger suddenly flashed in the lamp-light. 

“Mercy—mercy!” exclaimed Margaretha, springing 
forward, and grasping Nisida’s knees. 

“I know not what mercy is!” cried the terrible 
Italian woman, raisiug the long, bright, glittering 
dagger over her head. 

“Holy God! protect me ! Lady—dear lady, have pity 
upon me!” shrieked the agonizing wretch, her counte¬ 
nance hideously distorted, and appallingly ghastly, as it 
was raised in such bitter earnest appeal towards that of 
the avengeress. 44 Again I say, mercy—mercy !” 

“Die, fiend!” exclaimed Nisida: and the dagger, de¬ 
scending with lightning speed, sank deep into the bosom 
of the prostrate victim. 

A dreadful cry burst from the lips of the wretched 
woman; and she fell back—a corpse 1 

“Oh! my dear—my well-beloved—and never-to-be- 
forgotten mother!” said Nisida, falling upon her knees 
by the side of the body, and gazing intently up¬ 
ward—as if her eves could pierce the entire building 
overhead, and oaten a glimpse of the spirit of the parent 
whom she thus apostrophised 44 pardon me—pardon 
me for this deed! Thou didst enjoin me to abstain from 
vengeanoe: but when I thought of all thy wrongs, the con¬ 
templation drove me mad,—and an irresistible power—a 
force which I could not resist—has hurried me on to 
achieve the punishment of this wretch who was so malig¬ 
nant an enemy of thine 1 Dearest mother, pafdon me-* 
look not down angrily on thy daughter!” 

Then Nisida gave way to all the softer emotions which 
attended the reaction that her mind was now rapidly un¬ 
dergoing, after being so highly strung as for the last few 
hours it was;—and her tears fell in torrents. 

For some minutes she remained in her kneeling posi¬ 
tion, and weeping, till she |frew afraid—yes, afraid of 
being in that lonely place, with the corpse stretched on 
the ground,—a place, too, which for other reasons awoke 
such terrible recollections in her mind. 

Starting to her feet—and neither waiting to extinguish 
the lamp which she herself had lighted at an earlier 
period of the night, nor to withdraw her dagger from the 
bosom of the murdered Margaretha—Nisida fled from the 
vault, and regained her own apartment in safety and un¬ 
perceived. 

****** 

***** 

When morning dawned, Nisida rose from a couoh in 
which she had obtained two hours of troubled slumber, 
and, having hastily dressed herself, proceeded to the 
chamber or her brother Francisco. 

But he was not there—nor had his bed been slept in 
duiing the past night. 

“He is searching after his Flora!” thought Nisida. 
44 Alas! poor youth—how it grieves me thus to be com¬ 
pelled to thwart thee in thy love! But my oath—and 
thine interests, Francisco demand this conduct on my 

f >art. And better—better is it that thou shouldst hear 
rom strangers the terrible tidings that thy Flora is a 
prisoner in the dungeons of the Inquisition, where she 
can issue forth only to proceed to the stake! Yes—aud 
better too, is it that she should die, than that this mar¬ 
riage shall be accomplished !” 

Nisida quitted the room, and repaired to the apartment 
where the morning repast was served up. 

A note, addressed to herself, lay upon the table. She 
instantly recognised the handwriting of Dr. Duras— tore 
open the billet—and read the contents as follows :— 

44 My brother Angelo came to me very late last night, 
and informed me that a sense of imperious dnty com¬ 
pelled him to change his mind relative to the two 
women Francatelli. He accordingly appeared on their 
behalf, and obtained a delay of eight days. But nothing 
can save them from condemnation at the end of this 
period, unless, indeed, immense interest is made on their 


account with the duke. My brother alone deserves your 
blame, dear friend, let not your anger fall on your affec¬ 
tionate and devoted servant, 

44 Jeronymo Duras.” 

Nisida bit her lip with vexation. She now regretted 
that she had effected the liberation of Francisco before 
she was convinced that Flora was past the reach erf 
human mercybut, in the next moment, she resumed 
her haughty composure, as she said within herself, 4 Mv 
brother may essay all his influence : but mine shall 
prevail!” 

Scarcely had she established this determination in her 
mind, when the door was burst open, and Francisco- 
pale, ghastly, and with eyes wandering wildly—staggered 
into the apartment. 

Nisida, who really felt deeply on his account, sprang 
forward—received him in her arms—and supported him 
to a seat. 

44 Oh! Nisida, Nisida!” he exclaimed aloud, in a tone 
expressive of deep anguish: 44 what will become of your 
unfortunate brother ? But it is not you who have dono 
this! No—for you were not in Florence at the time 
which beheld the cruel separation of Flora and myself!” 

And, throwing himself on his sister’s neck, he burst 
into tears. 

He had apostrophised her in the manner just related, 
not because he fancied she could hear or understand him ; 
but because he forgot, in the paroxysms of his grief, that 
Nisida was (as he believed) deaf and dumb! 

She wound her arms around him—she pressed him to 
her bosom—she covered his pale forehead with kisses; 
while her heart bled at the sight of his alarming sorrow. 

Suddenly he started up—flung his arms wildly about— 
and exolaimed in a frantic voice, 44 Bring me my steel 
panoply! give mo my burgonet—my cuirass—and my 
trusty sword;—and let me arouse all Florence to a sense 
of its infamy in permitting that terrible Inquisition to 
exist! Bring me my armour, I say—the same sword that 
I wielded on the walls of Rhodes—and I will soon gather 
a trusty band to aid me !” 

But, overcome with excitement, he fell forward— 
dashing his head violently upon the floor, before Nisida 
could save him. 

She pealed the silver bell that was placed upon the 
breakfast-table, and assistance soon came. Francisco 
was immediately conveyed to his chamber—Dr. Duras 
was sent for—and on his arrival, he pronounced the 
young nobleman to be labouring under a violent fever. 
The proper medical precautions were adopted ; and the 
physician was in a few hours able to declare that Fran¬ 
cisco was in no imminent danger, but that several days 
would elapse ere he could possibly become convalescent. 

Nisida remained by his bed-side, and was most 
assiduous—most tender—most anxious in her attentions 
towards him; and when he raved, in his delirium, of 
Flora and the Inquisition, it went to her very heart to 
think that she was compelled by a stern necessity to 
abstain from exerting her influence to procure the release 
of one whose presence would prove of far greater benefit 
to the sufferer than all the anodynes and drugs which 
the skill of Dr. Dnras might administer ! 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

THE SICK ROOM.—FLORENCE IN DISMAY. 

It was about an hour past daybreak on the 1st of Octo¬ 
ber,—five days after the incidents related in the three 
preceding chapters. 

Nisida, worn out with long watchings and vigils in her 
brother’s chamber, had retired to her own apartment; 
but not before she had seen Francisco fall into a sleep 
which, under the influence of a narcotic ordered by the 
physician, promised to be long and soothing. 

The lady had not quitted the chamber of the invalid 
ten minutes, when the door was slightly opened, and 
some one’s looks were plunged rapidly and searcliingly 
into the room ,—then the visitor, doubtless satisfied by 
the result of his survey, stole cautiously in. 

He advanced straight up to the table which stood near 
the bed—drew a small phial from the bosom of his 
doublet—and poured its crystal contents into the beverage 
prepared to quench the thirst of the invalid. 

Then, as he again secured the phial about his person, 
he murmured, 44 The medicaments of Christian Rosen- 
crux will doubtless work greater wonders than thoso of 
of Dr. Duras, skilled though the latter be !” 

Having thus mused to himself, tbe visitor shook Fran¬ 
cisco gently j and the young Count awoke, exclaiming 
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petulantly that he was athirst. A goblet of the beverage 
containing the Rosicrucian fluid was immediately conveyed 
to his lips; and he drank the refreshing draught with 
eagerness. 

The effect was marvellous indeeda sudden tinge of 
healthy red appeared upon the cheeks a moment before 
so ashy pale—and fire once more animated the blue eyes 
—and Francisco recovered complete consciousness and 
self-possession for the first time since the dread morning 
when he was attacked with a dangerous illness. 

He olosed his eyes for a few minutes; and when he 
opened them again, he was surprised to perceive by his 
bedside a young, well-attired, and very handsome man, 
whose countenance appeared to be familiar to him. 

“Count of Riverola,” said the visitor, bending over 
him, and speaking in a low but kind tone, “ despair not! 
Succour is at hand—and ere forty-eight hours shall have 
passed away, your well-beloved Flora will be free!” 

Joy lighted up the countenance of the young nobleman 
as these delightful words met his ears and, seizing his 
consoler’s hand, he exclaimed, “ A thousand thanks for 
thi3 assurance ! But, have we not met before ?—or was 
it in those wild dreams which have haunted my imagina¬ 
tion, that I have seen thee ?” 

“Yes—we have met before, Count,” was the reply. 
“ Dost thou not remember Fernand Wagner ?” 

Francisco passed his hand across his brow, a3 if to 
collect his scattered thoughts: then, at the expiration of 
a few moments, he said, “ Oh, yes—I recollect you well! 
But where have you been so long ? Do you know that I 
had conceived a great friendship for you, when some 
strange incident—I cannot remember wnat, and it is of 
no matter—parted us ?” 

“ Do not excite yourself too much, by racking your 
memory to decipher the details of the past,” returned 
Wagner. “ I dare not stay another minute with you 
now: therefore listen attentively to what more I have 
to say. Yield yourself not up to despondency—on the 
contrary, cherish every hope that is dear to you. Within 
a few days Flora shall be yours! Yes—solemnly do I 
assure you that all shall take place as I affirm. But 
your agency is not needed to ensure her liberation . f 
heaven will make use of other means. Compose your 
mind, then,—and suffer not vourself to be tortured by 
vain fears as to the future. Above all, keep my visit to 
thee a profound secret—intimate not to thy sister Nisida 
that thou hast seen me. Follow my counsel in all these 
respeots—and happiness is in store for thee 1” 

Fernand pressed the voung Count’s hand warmly as he 
terminated these rapidly delivered injunctions, and then 
retreated from the chamber ere the invalid had time to 
utter a syllable indicative of his gratitude. 

But how different was Franciso now—how different 
did Nisida find him, on her return to his room, from 
what he was when she had left him two hours before! 
Nor less was Dr. Duras astonished, at his next visit, to 
perceive that his patient had made in those two hours as 
rapid strides towards convalescence as he could barely 
have hoped to see accomplished in a week. 

In obedience to a hint rapidly conveyed by a signal 
from Nisida to the physician, the latter touched gently 
upon the subject of Flora Francatelli: but Francisco, 
resolute in his endeavours to follow the advice of 
Fernand Wagner, and to avoid all topics calculated to 
excite, responded briefly, and immediately spoke on 
another matter. 

But he did not think the less deeply on that interest¬ 
ing subject. No: he cherished the image of his Flora, 
and the hope of being yet united to her, with an enthu¬ 
siasm which a love so ardent as his passion alone could 
feel. 

And Nisida congratnlated herself on the conviction 
which she now very naturally entertained, that he had 
resigned himself to the loss of the young maiden, and 
was exerting his utmost to banish her altogether from 
his memory! 

Throughout that day Francisco continued to improve 
rapidly; and on the following morning he was enabled 
to leave his couch. Indeod, his recovery was so marvel¬ 
lously quick, that Dr. Dnras considered it to be a perfect 
phenomenon in the history of medicine; and Nisida 
looked upon the physician, whom she conceived to be the 
author of this remarkable change, with unfeigned 
admiration. 

****** 

***** 

It was verging towards the hour of sunset, on the 2nd 
of October, when a rumour of a most alarming nature 
circulated with the celerity of wildfire throughout the 


city of Florence. At first the report was received with 
contemptuous incredulity;—but by degrees—as circum¬ 
stances tended to confirm it,—as affrighted peasants 
came flying into the town from their country homes, 
bearing the dxead tidings,—the degenerate and volup¬ 
tuous Florentines gave way to all the terrors which, in 
such a case, were too well adapted to fill the hearts of an 
emasculated people with dismay. 

For, while the dwellers in the City of Flowers were 
thinking only of the gay festivals which invariably com¬ 
menced their winter season,—while the noble and wealthy 
burghers were whiling their time pleasantly in the re¬ 
gilding and decoration of their palaces or mansions,— 
while the Duke was projecting splendid banquets, and 
the members of the Council of State were dreaming of 
recreation and enjoyment, rather than of the duties of 
office,—while, too, preparations were being made for the 
approaching auto-da-fe —that terrible spectacle which 
the Inquisition annually offered to the morbid tastes of a 
priest-ridden people,—while, in a word, Florence seemed 
wrapped up in security and peace,—at such a moment 
the astounding intelligence arrived, that a mighty army 
was within a few hours’ march of the sovereign city of 
Tuscany! 

Yes:—these were the news that suddenly spread con¬ 
fusion and dismay throughout Florence,—the news which 
told how the Ottoman fleet, for some days past moored 
off the port of Leghorn, had vomited forth its legions,— 
and how the formidable force was approaching at a rapid 
rate, under the command of the Grand Vizier in person 
—the Seraskier and Sipehsalar of the armies of the 
Sultan! 

The moment these tidings were bruited abroad in the 
city, Demetrius, the Greek, fled secretly—for he too well 
understood that his treacherous intentions had, in some 
unaccountable manner, transpired, and reached the ears 
of Ibrahim-Pasha. Nisida was perfectly astounded; 
and, for the first time in her life, she felt all her energies 
paralysed—all her powers-of combination suddenly laid 
prostrate. . As for Francisco—he could not help thinking 
that the invasion of Italy by the Turks was connected 
With the succour so mysteriously, but confidently pro¬ 
mised by Wagner; although he was not only ignorant 
of the relationship subsisting between the Grand Vizier 
and his beloved Flora, but was even unaware of the fact 
that this high functionary was the same Ibrahim whose 
prisoner he had been in the Island of Rhodes. 

The Council of State assembled to deliberate upon the 
proper course which should be adopted at so critical a 
moment; but when the resources of Florence and the 
moans of resisting the invaders were scrutinized—when 
it was discovered that there were not three thousand 
soldiers to defend the place, nor arms sufficient to equip 
more than fifteen hundred volunteers in addition to the 
regular force—all idea of attempting to make a stand 
against an army which was in reality twenty thousand 
strong, but which the exaggerations of fear had trebled 
in amount, was ultimately abandoned. 

The sun went down, and was succeeded by no illumi¬ 
nations that night. Florence was in mourning. A spell 
had fallen upon the City of Flowers: her streets were 
deserted:—and within the houses, those who possessed 
wealth were busily engaged in concealing their gold and 
jewels in cellars, holes dug in the ground, or at the 
bottom of wells. The general consternation was terrific 
indeed; and the solemn stillne-s which prevailed through- 
out the town so lately full of animation and happiness, 
was even more dreadful than that which had accom¬ 
panied the plague two centuries before! 

It was near midnight when messengers from the Graud 
Vizier, who was now within three miles’ march of the 
city, arrived at the western gate, and demanded admis¬ 
sion that they might obtain an immediate audience of 
the Duke. The request was directly complied with; and 
the envoys were conducted to the Palazzo, where the 
Prince immediately assembled the Council of State to 
receive them, himself presiding. 

The audience was in other respects strictly private; 
but the nature of the interview was soon proved to have 
been most unexpectedly pacific; for two hours after the 
reception of the envoys, criers proceeded throughout the 
city, proclaiming the joyful news that the Grand Vizier 
had of his own accord proposed such terms as the 
Council of State had not hesitated to accept. 

Thus, at two o’clock in the morning, were the Floren¬ 
tines at first alarmed by hearing the monotonous voices 
of the criers breaking upon the solemn stillness; but 
their fears changed into gladness ineffable, ere those 
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functionaries had uttered a dozen words of the proclama¬ 
tion which they were entrusted to make. 

What the terms were did not immediately transpire;— 
but two circumstances which occurred ere it was day¬ 
break, and which, though conducted with considerable 
secrecy, nevertheless soon became known,—these circum¬ 
stances, we say, afforded ample scope for comment and 
gossip. 

The first was the occupation of the Riverola palace by 
Ottoman soldiers who had accompanied Demetrius as an 
escort, and whom he had left in Florence;—and the 
second was the fact that two females, closely muffled up, 
were removed from the prison of the Inquisition, and 
delivered over to the charge of the Grand vizier’s mes¬ 
sengers, who conveyed them out of the city. 

But the curiosity excited by these incidents was ab¬ 
sorbed in the general anxiety that was evinced by the 
Florentine people to feast their eyes with the grand, 
interesting, and imposing spectacle which the dawn of 
day revealed to their view. 

For, far as the eye could reach, on the western side of 
Florence, and commencing at the distance of about a 
quarter of a mile from the city, a mass of innumerable 
tents and pavilions showed where the Ottoman army 
was encamped! Myriads of banners, of all colours, 
floated from the tall javelins to which they were affixed 
before the entrances of the chief officers’ tents ; and in 
front of the entire encampment waved, at the summit of a 
spear planted in the ground, the three horse-tails which 
invariably preceded the march of a Turkish army. The 
sunbeams glittered on thousands of bright crescents; and 
the brazen pommels of the mounted sentinels’ saddles 
shone like burnished gold. It was, indeed, a grand and 
imposing spectacleand the din of innumerable voices 
mingling with the sounds of martial music reached the 
ears of those Florentines, who, more daring than the 
rest, advanced nearly up to the outposts of the encamp¬ 
ment. 

But, in the meantime, a scene of profound and touch¬ 
ing interest had taken place in the gorgeous pavilion of 
the Grand Vizier. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

THE PAVILION OP THE GRAND VIZIER. 

While it was yet dark—and ere that martial panorama 
of tents and pavilions developed itself to the admiring 
and astonished eves of the Florentines—two females 
closely muffled in handsome cachmere shawls, which had 
been presented to them for the purpose, were threading 
the Ottoman encampment, under the guidance of .mes¬ 
sengers, to whom they had been consigned. 

It is hardly necessary to inform the reader that these 
females were the elder Signora Francatelli and her 
beautiful niece, Flora. 

Their sudden and most unexpected deliverance from 
the terrible dungeon of the Inquisition, and the profound 
respect w’ith which they were treated by those into 
whose charge the Familiars of the Holy Office had sur¬ 
rendered them, inspired them with the most lively joy ; 
and their congratulations were expressed by frequent 
pressures of each other’s hands as they proceeded in 
company with their guides. But they knew not by 
whom, nor how, nor wherefore they had been released ; 
—and vet a vague suspicion, founded solely on the fact 
that their conductors wore the Ottoman garb, that 
Alessandro must be in some way connected with the 
matter, had entered their minds. It was, at all events, 
clear that no harm was intended them—for they were 
not treated as prisonersand thus they hastened on in 
confidence and hope. 

It was not until they had left the city some distance 
behind, that the bright moon showed them a confused 
mass of white objects in front; and they were both 
marvelling what the strange and unknown spectacle 
could be, when their party was suddenly challenged by 
the sentries of an outpost. The leader of the little 
escort gave the watchword; and now as the two females 
drew near to the encampment, the mass of white objects 
became more shapely — until, in a few minutes, the 
pointed tops of the tents and pavilions stood out in 
strong relief against the purple sky. 

What could this* unusual spectacle mean ? They were 
till in the dungeons of the Inquisition when the alarm 
caused by an approaching army had circulated through 
Florence; and the rumour had not reached their ears. 
For the first time since the moment of their release they 
now hung back, and manifested signs of fear. 


“ Be not terrified, ladies,” said the chief of the escort, 
speaking in excellent Italian; “ye have no cause for 
apprehension! Before you spread the innumerable tents 
of the Ottoman army; and it is to the presence of this 
mighty host that ye are indebted for your freedom.” 

“But whither are you taking us?” inquired Flora, 
scarcely reassured. 

“ To the pavilion of his Highness, Ibrahim-Pacha, the 
Grand Vizier of the glorious Sultan Solyman,” answered 
the Turk: “ and at the hands of that powerful Minister 
ye will receive naught but honourable and kind treat¬ 
ment.” 

“ Know you, signor,” inquired Flora, “ if there be in 
the Ottoman camp, a young man, who when a Christian,” 
she added with a profound sigh, “bore the name of 
Alessandro Francatelli ?” 

“ There is such a young man,” responded the Turkish 
messenger; “ and you will see him presently.” 

“ Oh! is it then to him that we owe our deliverance ?” 
demanded the beauteous maiden, her heart fluttering 
with varied emotions at the idea of meeting her brother. 
“ Is he attached to the person of that mighty chief whom 
you denominate the Grand Vizier?—and shall we see 
him in the pavilion of his Highness ?” 

“You will see him in the pavilion of his Highness,” 
answered the Turk. 

“ And the Grand Vizier himself—is he a good, a kind 
man?” asked Flora. “Is my brother—I mean Ales¬ 
sandro—a favourite with him ? 

“ I believe that the mighty Ibrahim loves no man more 
than Alessandro Francatelli, lady,” said the Turk, liighlv 
amused by the questions which were put to him, although 
his manner was respectful and calm. 

“ Then there is a chanoe that Alessandro will rise in 
the service of the Sultan?” continued Flora, naturally 
anxious to glean all the information she could relative to 
her brother. 

“ There is not a more enviable personage in the im¬ 
perial service than he whom you style Alessandro Fran¬ 
catelli.” 

“Heaven be thanked that he is so prosperous, poor 
boy!” exclaimed the aunt, who had been an attentive 
listener to the preceding discourse. “ But your Grand 
Vizier, signor, must be very powerful to have a great 
army at his disposal ?” 

“ The Grand Vizier, lady,” returned the Ottoman 
envoy, “ is second only to the Sultan—and in him we see 
a reflection of the imperial Majesty. At a sign from the 
great and potent Ibrahim, every scimitar throughout 
this host of twenty thousand men, would leap from its 
sheath in readiness to strike where and at whom he 
might choose to order. Nay more, lady—he has the 
power to gather together armies so numerous that they 
would inundate Christendom as with a desolating sea. 
Allah be thanked! there is no limit to the power of the 
mighty Ibrahim, so long as he holdeth the seals of his 
great office.” 

The two females made no farther observation aloud; 
but they thought profoundly on all they had just heard, 
for in a short time they were to stand in the presence of 
this puissant chief whom the Ottomans seemed to 
worship as a god, and who wielded a power which placed 
him on a level with the proudest potentate in tho Chris¬ 
tian world. 

In the meantime the little party had entered the pre¬ 
cincts of the Ottoman encampment—a complete city of 
tents and pavilions, ranged in the most admirable order, 
and with all the regularity of streets. 

A solemn silence prevailed throughout the camp, in¬ 
terrupted only by the measured pace and the occasional 
challenge of sentinels. 

At length Flora and her aunt perceived, in tho clear 
moonlight, a pavilion loftier, larger, and more magnifi¬ 
cent, than any other which they had yet seen. The 
pinnacle glittered as if it were tipped with a bright star; 
the roof was of dazzling whiteness; and the sides were 
of dark velvet, richly embroidered with gold. It stood 
in the midst of a wide space, the circumjacent tents 
forming a complete circle about it. Within this enclo¬ 
sure of tents the sentries were posted at very short 
intervals; and, instead of walking up and down, they 
stood motionless as statues, their mighty scimitars 
gleaming in the moonlight. 

In profound silence did the little party proceed towards 
the entrance of the vast pavilion, which the females had 
no difficulty in discerning to be the habitation ef the 
potent and dreaded chief into whose presence they were 
now repairing. In front of this splendid tent floated two 
large banners, each from the summit of a tall javelin. 
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the head of which was of burnished gold. One of these 
enormous flags was green; the other was blood-red. The 
first was the sacred standard of the Prophet Mahommed, 
and accompanied the Grand Vizier in his capacity of 
representative and vicegerent of the Sultan; and the 
latter was the banner which was always planted in front 
of the pavilion inhabited by the Seraskier, or commander- 
in-chief of an Ottoman army. 

At the entrance of the vast tent stood four mounted 
sentinels, horses and men alike so motionless that they 
seemed to be as many equestrian statues. 

“In a few moments, whispered the leader of the 
little escort to the two female^ “ you will be in the pre¬ 
sence of the Grand Vizier, who will receive you alone.” 

“And Alessandro Fraucatelli Y” inquired Flora, hi a 
tone of disappointment: “will he not be there also?” 

“ Fear not—you shall behold him shortly,” answered 
the Turk ; and, passing behind the mounted sentinels, he 
drew aside a velvet curtain, at the same time bidding 
Flora and her aunt enter the pavilion. 

A blaze of light bursting forth from the interior of the 
magnificent tent, dazzled and bewildered them, as the 
Ottoman pushed them gently onward—for they hung 
back in vague and groundless alarm. 

The curtain was instantly closed behind them; and 
they now found themselves inside the gorgeous abode of 
the Grand Vizier. The pavilion was decorated in the 
most sumptuous manner. Crystal chandeliers were 
suspended to the spars which supported the canvas 
ceiling; and the pillars wl-.ich propped up those spars 
were gilt and inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Rich sofas 
placed around the sides—vases, some containing flowers, 
others delicious perfumes—tables laden with refresh- 
ments of the most exquisite kind,—in a word, all the 
evidences of enormous wealth and all the accessories of 
luxurious splendour were displayed in that sumptuous 
abode. 

At the farther end of the pavilion was seated an indi¬ 
vidual, whom, by the intimation they had already re¬ 
ceived, and by the magnificence of his attire. Flora and 
her aunt immediately knew to be the Grand Vizier.' He 
was reclining ou a sofa raised on a dais, and apparently 
in a pensive mood—for his countenance was shaded by 
his hand. 

Slowly and timidly did the two females advance to¬ 
wards the mighty chieftain, whose apparel glittered all 
over with precious stones. A beautiful plume of leathers, 
fastened to the front of his turban, by a diamond clasp, 
waved gracefully above his head; and two rows of pre¬ 
cious stones, gleaming resplendently, traced the outlines 
of his sabre sheath. 

But wherefore retained he his hand thus over his 
countenance ? was he unaware of the presence of Flora 
and her aunt, as noiselessly they advanced upon the thick 
ca/pct which was spread over the ground ? 

And now at length they pansed—for they stood within 
a few yards of the dais on which stood the sofa, or divan, 
whereon the Vizier reclined. I 

“ Mighty lord,” said Flora, in her soft, musical tones, 1 
“ behold before yon the Christian women who are doubt¬ 
less indebted to the generous intervention of your High¬ 
ness-” 

But she stopped short suddenly;—for Ibrahim raised 
his head—tears were trickling down his cheeks,—and his 
countenance—his well-known countenance—was mourn¬ 
ful in the extreme. 

“Alessandro—my brother .Alessandro 1” exclaimed 
Flora, after a pause of a few moments, during which she 
snrvoyed him with the most earnest attention, her own 
features the while expressing indescribable astonishment : 
then, springing towards him, she cried, “Yes—’tis he, 
’tis he r’—and she threw herself into his arms. 

Long and fervent was that embrace; and the tears of 
tho brother and sister were commingled—but they were 
now as much tears of joy as of bitterness—joy on account 
of this meeting, and bitterness at the renegadism which 
had invested Ibrahim with that power whereby it was 
brought about. Nevertheless, long and fervent, we say, 
was that embrace; and longer it might have been, had 
not the good aunt also sought her turn to testify her 
unaltered affection for her nephew. 

When the excitement of this affecting scene had some¬ 
what subsided, the Grand Vizier made his relatives sit 
down, one on either side; and then, in as succinct a 
manuer as possible, he unfolded to them the circum¬ 
stances of ms rapid rise in the Ottoman service, and his 
proud elevation. Then Flora and her aunt learnt, for 
the first time, that the Turkish chief whose prisoner 
Francisco had become at Rhodes, was none other than 


Ibrahim himself; and that Demetrius was an agent 
whom he had despatched to Florence to watch over the 
interests of his relatives. The Graud Vizier also in¬ 
formed them how he had undertaken this expedition on 
purpose to rescue them from the persecution of their 
enemies—how he had rescued Donna Nisida of Riverola 
from her sojourn on the Island of Snakes—and how he had 
received information, through the. kindness of Fernand 
Warner, that Demetrius was playing a perfidious game, 
which information had induced him to march without 
delay to Florence. 

Flora and her aunt were astonished at the varied and 
interesting tidings which the Grand Vizier thus imparted 
to them; but the young maiden’s manner was frequently 
mournful and abstracted while her brother'was speak¬ 
ing. 

Ibrahim knew full well what was passing in her mind; 
and he hastened to reassure her, as soon as he had 
brought his explanations and disclosures to an end. 

“Droop not, dearest sister,” he said, “nor abandon 
thyself to melancholy thoughts. It is in my power to 
render thee completely happy; and it is in accordance 
with my will to accomplish that aim. Thy misfortunes 
—thy persecutions, from whatever quarter they come, 
are at an end ; and not a single soul in yon proua city of 
Florence shall dare to menace my beloved relatives with 
mischief ! No,” exclaimed Ibrahim proudly, as he laid 
his jewelled hand npon that sword-nilt which glittered 
with diamonds worth a monarch’s ransom: “ no need 
have ye now to fear secret enemies nor diabolical inqui¬ 
sitors ! For, were even a breath to threaten ye with 
insult, twenty thousand scimitars should gleam on 
onder walls, and the very Duke himself should fall upon 
is knees to implore your parden. Yes—ye are both safe; 
and happiness awaits you!” 

Thus speaking, the Grand Vizier clapped his hands 
together, and a slave entered the pavilion from behind the 
elevated seat on the dais. Ibrahim asked him a question 
in a language which his relatives did not comprehend: 
and he seemed pleased by the reply which the menial 
gave him. He then issued certain orders, and the slave, 
after making a low obeisance, withdrew. 

“Again I say, dearest Flora,” continued the Grand 
Vizier, pressing his sister’s hand affectionately, “ abandon 
not thyself to mournful thoughts. For well—Oh! full 
well can I divine what is now passing in your mind ; and 
in a few moments you shall see if I have rightly con¬ 
jectured !” 

Flora gazed on him with astonishment; for as yet he 
had said nothing which led her to believe that he was 
acquainted with ner love for the Count of Riverola'. 

Her eyes were still fixed upon his countenance, while 
the blushes were rising to her cheeks ; when the curtain 
behind the dais was once more drawn aside, and an 
exclamation of joy burst from the lips of him who now- 
entered the pavilion by that means of ingress. 

“ Francisco!” cried Flora, in an ecstacy of joy; and in 
another moment the lovers were clasped in each other’s 
arms. 

“Dearest aunt,” whispered Ibrahim to his relative, 
“ if I have sinned deeply in order to open to myself the 
avenues which lead to power, thou wilt at least admit 
that the almost sovereign rank which I enjoy has been of 
some utility in enabling me to bestow happiness on those 
whom I love.” 

“ My heart is too full of delightful feelings to permit 
me to utter a single reproach,” returned the good dame, 
in a similarly subdued tone. 

“ Oh! my beloved Flora!” exclaimed Francisco ; 
“ what marvel—what enchantment has thus brought us 
together once again ?” 

‘‘ And no more to part, Count of Riverola f” said a 
voice which caused the young nobleman to turn in 
amazement towards the speaker. 

“ Pacha! is it indeed you ?” cried Francisco, grasping 
the hand that was extended to him. “It rejoices me 
much to meet with thee again, that I may renew my 
thanks for the kind treatment I experienced from thee in 
Rhodes. But this is an epoch of miracles and mysteries ; 
for ’tis doubtless to thee that I am indebted for this 
meeting with one whom I so sincerely love—and vet am I 
at a loss to conceive wherefore you should manifest such 
interest in either herself or me. Moreover, methought 
it was into the presence of the Grand Vizier that I was 
about to enter. 

“And you were rightly informed, my lord,” said 
Ibrahim, laughing: “ ana as for the miracles and the 
mysteries whereof you speak, they are readily explained 
in one word. I am the brother of Flora, whom you love l** 
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“ Great and generous prinoe, how deeply am I indebted 
to thee!” exclaimed Francisco. “But one boon I im¬ 
plore—and that is on behalf of my sister Nisida! For 
when the Ottoman soldiers ere now occupied our mansion, 
they retained her a prisoner, whereas me they sent under 
escort hither. I beseech your Highness, then, to send 
forthwith, and order that my sister be restored to per¬ 
fect freedom-” 

“ Fear not that she will be treated unworthily,” inter¬ 
rupted Ibrahim. “ There is some ground to believe that 
my sister was consigned to the Carmelite Convent solely 
on account of the attachment subsisting between your 


“Can your Highness suppose that I balance for ono 
moment between the alternatives ?” exclaimed Francisco, 
enthusiastically. “ Oh! my lord, the greatest boon you 
can confer upon me is the hand of your sister! 
much as I love Nisida—deeply as I am attached to her— 
grateful as I feel for all her goodness towards me—yet I 
cannot permit her to rule me in a matter so closely re¬ 
garding my life’s happiness as this.” 

“ Flora is yours,” said the Grand Vizier: “and may all 
possible felicity await you both!” 

Francisco took the blushing maiden’s hand, and 
pressed it to his lips, while the aunt shed tears of joy. 


“‘LET JE8TICE BE DONE TOWARDS THIS INNOCENT MAN.”’ (Seep. 12d.) 


lordship and herself, and that the Lady Nisida was the 
authoress of that outrage. The offence is freely for¬ 
given ; and if I mention it now, it is but to explain the 
motives which have prompted me to act as I have done-in 
ordering her ladyship to be watched and guarded for the 
present. But it depends upon you, my lord, whether she 
be set free so soon as a messenger can speed hence to the 
Biverola palace, or whether she be retained a prisoner 
for a few nours longer. In a word, 'tis for your lordship 
to decide at once whether my sister Flora shall remain in 
Florence as the Countess of Riverola; or whether she 
shall bid adieu to her native city for ever, and accom¬ 
pany me to Constantinople.” 


“ And now you understand,” resumed Ibrahim, “where¬ 
fore I have ordered the Lady Nisida to be retained a 
prisoner in the Riverola palace—that she may not 
become acquainted with this alliance until it shall be too 
late to prevent it. It now remains with your lordship 
to determine how long your sister shall thus be kept 
under coercion.” 

“ I am too fearful of losing this jewel, through some 
misfortune as yet unforeseen,” said Francisco, taking 
Flora’s hand again, “ not to be anxious to secure pos¬ 
session of it as soon as possible. Our union may be 
celebrated privately and without useless pomp and cere¬ 
mony : a few hours hence may see us allied to 
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part no more. I have a friend in Florence—Fernand 
Wagner-” 

“ And if he be your friend, Gonnt, you cannot possess 
one moro likely to be sincere,’* exclaimed Ibrahim- 
Pacha. 

“ He has, indeed, proved a warm friend to me,” con¬ 
tinued Francisco. “ Two days ago I was stretched upon 
a bed of sickness—delirious—my mind wandering— 
reason gone-” 

“ Merciful heavens!” cried Flora, shuddering from 
head to foot, and contemplating her intended husband 
with the deepest solicitude. 

“Yes—I was indeed in a desperate state,** said the 
Count. “ But Wagner came—he breathed words of hope 
in my ears, and I recovered rapidly—so rapidly and so 
completely that 1 feel not as if I had ever known indis¬ 
position save by name. I was, however, about to observe 
that there is an oratory in Signor Wagner’s mansion; 
and there may the holy ceremony be performed. Fernand 
is moreover well acquainted with the language by which 
the deaf and dumb communicate their ideas; and 
through friendship for me, he will break the tidings of 
my marriage to my sister.” 

“ Be it as you propose,” said the Grand Vizier; then, 
after a moment’s pause, he added, speaking in a low and 
mysterious whisper, “ And if you will not shrink from 
the contact of the renegade at the altar of God—a rene¬ 
gade in name only and not in heart—a renegade to suit 
nis worldly purposes, and not from conviction—then shall 
I be present at the ceremony. Yes I” he continued, per¬ 
ceiving that his aunt, his sister, and the young Count 
surveyed him with mingled amazement and pleasure ;— 
yes—in a deep disguise will I quit the enoampment and 
enter Florence; for it would grieve me—grieve me deeply 
to be excluded from the solemn scene.” e 

“ Dearest Alessandro—for thus you will permit me still 
to call you,” exclaimed his aunt, “ your words have made 
my happiness complete. Oh! you are still a Christian 
i» heart—thank God! The Holy Virgin be praised! ” 

“ Not for worlds would I that you should be absent 
from the ceremony which makes your sister the Countess 
of Riverola!” exclaimed Francisco. 

The arrangements, so happily come to and so amicably 
digested, were now to be carried into effect. The ex¬ 
pectant bridegroom accordingly took a temporary leave 
of the Grand Vizier, Flora, and the aunt, and returned 
into the city to soek his friend, Fernand Wagner, it being 
understood that those whom he had just left should 
meet him at that signor’s mansion by mid-day. 

For the morning was now breaking; and every roof¬ 
top in Florence was crowded with persons anxious to 
obtain a view of the encampment, as we stated at the 
close of the preceding chapter. 

CHAPTER LXXin. 

THE APPROACH OP THE CATASTROPHE. I 

It was an hour past mid-day; and Nisida was seated at 
the window of one of the splendid saloons in the Riverola 
palace—apparently gazing upon the parterres of varie¬ 
gated flowers in the garden beneath, but in reality pon¬ 
dering on the sudden and alarming check which her 
grand schemes had received by the presence of Ibrahim- 
Pacha and the Ottoman army before Florence. 

For, full well could she divine wherefore she was placed 
under restraint—wherefore the mansion had been occu¬ 
pied by Turkish guards, and herself kept a prisoner 
within its walls, while her brother had been hurried 
away! Moreover, without having positively heard that 
Flora and her aunt had been released from the dungeons 
of the Inquisition, she naturally felt certain that this 
deliverance of the captives would immediately take place, 
either by fair means or foul; and she could not close her 
eyes upon the disagreeable fact, nor shut out from her 
mind the mortifying—nay, the maddening conviction, 
that the hated Grand Vizier would succeed in effecting 
an alliance between his sister and the young Count of 
Riverola! 

Yes—he would succeed in his object; and Nisida was 
powerless! Even were there no guards in the corridors— 
no sentries beneath the windows—even were she free to 
quit the mansion at will, what plan could she adopt— 
what weapon could she wield—what artifice or subtlety 
would now avail her, to counteract the intentions of one 
who came with a mighty army at his back ? 

Tremendous was the rage that filled the soul of Nisida 
—that proud, haughty, and indomitable soul which 
rebelled against constraint, as a lioness chafes in her 


cage. The flashings of the lady’s brilliant black eyes 
were terrible—terrible; and could Wagner have beheld 
her now, he would have fancied that the time must have 
been a mere dream when he saw those glorious orbs speak 
the Eloquent language of love! Her bosom heaved like 
the stormy ocean; and she sat, with her hands clasped 
and her lips compressed—a very Juno in the imposing 
majesty of her ire! 

By insensible degrees, and without any actual en¬ 
couragement on her part, a thread of ideas and re¬ 
miniscences connected with Wagner interwove itself 
amidst the tangled skein of her thoughts. Her mind 
appeared to possess the attribute of duality; for while 
her meditation upon baffled schemes and blasted aims 
lost no portion of its painful intensity, she also found 
herself pondering, with a distinctness not impaired by 
this simultaneousness of two separate trains of thought, 
on all the pleasure and felicity she had enjoyed on the 
island with Fernand Wagner! 

Her affection for- him rapidly revived with all its 
original ardour; she mentally reviewed every feature of 
his wondrously handsome countenance—the remembrance 
of his strange and wild destiny awoke a powerful interest 
in her bosom—and she was just giving way to an earnest 
hope of soon meeting him again, when—lo, she suddenly 
beheld his tall, graceful, and manly form advancing 
along the path that led through the gardens to the prin- 
cipalkcntraqce of the mansion! 

She started from her seat in boundless astonishment 
and thrilling joy, and waved her hand to bid him quicken 
hispace. 

He saw the signal—he recognised Nisida—and he did 
hasten his steps: but his heart felt not towards her as 
enthusiastically as it once had done;—for the conviction 
that she was cruel and relentless, selfish and vindictive 
in disposition, was now deeply seated in his mind. 

The sentinels at first refused admittance to Fernand 
Wagner; for they had received positive orders not to 
allow any one, save her female attendants, to approach 
Nisida until further instructions should be issued:—but 
he displayed the signet-ring of the Grand Vizier—and 
that was a talisman which made the points of scimitars 
sink towards the ground and heads bow in respectful 
recognition of the undisputable passport. 

In a few minutes Wagner was alone with Nisida. 

She threw herself into his' arms, and embraced him so 
fervently—so ardently—so enthusiastically, that she 
failed to perceive, in the excitement of her soul, that he 
returned not her caresses with an equal ardour. 

“ Oh! my beloved Fernand,” she whispered in a tone 
scarcely audible, “ how rejoiced am I that we thus meet 
again ! I have been longing for this happy moment;— 
but why—oh! why did we ever part ? Alas! it was my 
fault—I left thee—I abandoned thee, for the sake of 
projects which will now most probably experience com¬ 
plete frustration! Fernand,” she added, in a slower 
and more solemn tone, as she buried her blushing coun¬ 
tenance in his breast, “ had I known then that I was in 
a way to become a mother, I do not believe that I should 
ever have had the heart or the courage to leave thee!” 

“ Nisida! is it possible ?” said Wagner, also speaking 
in as low a tone as he could—for he saw that his mistress 
still maintained the simulation of deafness and dumbness 
in respect to the world generally: but he was greatly 
affected at the tidings which had just met his ears—for 
he was to become a father, and his own fate was as yet 
involved in such uncertainty that he knew not how soon 
he might have to surrender up his breath! 

“ Yes, Fernand,” continued Nisida, hanging to his neck 
in so loving ana tender a manner that he could not 
repulse her, although he no longer derived pleasure from 
the contact of that woman or glorious beauty: “in a 
few months I shall become a mother—and our child must 
bear its father’s name! I am already wearied of my 
return to the great world—I long to go back to the 
Mediterranean isle where we passed so many happy days 
—and if my dear brother Francisco should escape that 
snares that are now laid to foroe him into a marriage 
which-” 

“Nisida,” interrupted Fernand, now gently disen¬ 
gaging himself from her embrace, but taking her hand 

kindly,—“prepare yourself to receive tidings-” 

“ Ah! I understand you,” she said abruptly, her entire 
countenance undergoing a sudden change; and for a 
moment she seemed as if she were-choking:—but subduing 
her emotions with an’ amazing effort, she added slowly, 
as she fixed her flashing eyes upon Wagner, “ Francisco 
is then already united to the hated Flora 1” 

“Nisida, I implore you to crush this spite—to stifle 
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this animosity against a young lady who has never done 

J r ou harm, and whom you should now tutor yourself to 
ove as a sister 1” urged the generous-hearted Wagner. 

But she whom he thus addressed made no replywith 
her eyes now bent upon the &>or, and one hand remaining 
listlessly in that of Fernand, she was wrapped up in a 
reverie of the most absorbing nature. 

Wagner pressed her hand gently to recall her attention 
to himself, that he might pursue the theme which he had 
entered upon; but, suddenly starting, as if some new idea 
flashed to her mind, Nisida said, in a deep-toned though 
whispering voice, “ When will the bridegroom bring his 
bride hither ?—for that I may expect them soon, I am 
well convinced!” 

“ They are even now on their way to the mansion,” 
answered Warner; “ and they are coming alone,—not as 
the Count ana Countess of Riverola should oome on such 
an occasion—but without attendants—without retainers 

—that they may escape observation-” 

“ Enough!” said Nisida, in a tone so strange, 
mysterious, and foreboding, that Fernand surveyed her 
with curiosity and alarm. “ I can well divine wherefore 
Francisco is bringing hither his bride in such haste,” she 
added, while her countenance assumed an expression 
awfully fiendish and unearthly in its rancorous hate: 
“ my brother will fulfil his father’s dying injunctions,— 
and Flora—the detested Flora will view a spectacle, and, 
if she survive it, receive a warning which will make her 
repent—bitterly repent her entranoe into the family of 
Riverola ! But, come, Fernand—come!—I have no 
secrets from thee!” she said, in a whisper that hissed 
snake-like between her half-compressed lips. 

It was evident to Wagner that his mistress was 
labouring under the influence of emotions as terrible as 
her last words were unintelligible but appallingly 
ominous; and, not knowing how to aot—nor what to 
say,—urged on, too, by some secret influence which 
prompted him to obey her, but which he could not resist, 
—he suffered her to lead him hastily away from the 
apartment. 

On they went—through the long corridors and wiuding 
passages of the spacious mansion,—past the Turkish 
sentries, who fell back with a low obesiance as Wagner 
showed them the signet-ring of the Grand Vizier,—on— 
on, until Nisida conducted her companion into a chamber, 
the door of which she closed behind them. 

Fernand started—for it was the one into which, when 
muffled up in his cloak, he had penetrated a few nights 
previously; and he knew not why—but he felt that kind 
of oppressive sensation—that action of a mental presenti¬ 
ment on the physical condition, which serves as a 
warning to mortals of some grand and important event 
being at hand! 

Nisida observed not that Wagner evinced agitation; 
for she herself was fearfully excited;—and her eyes 
seemed to flash fire. 

Still retaining his hand firmly locked in her own, she 
led him behind the thick, ample, and flowing drapery of 
the oouch; and when they were both concealed in that 
place, she said in a hurried, hollow whisper, “ Move not, 
Fernand—remain quiet as the dead,—suspend even your 
very breathing! For — hark — footsteps approach! 
Silence—silence—silence!” 

And she pressed his hand violently, in the physical con¬ 
vulsiveness of her own awful emphasis. 

And Wagner—stupefied, astounded—was motionless as 
a corpse! 

In a few moments the door opened slowly—gave 
admittance to two persons—and was then closed and 
locked by one of them. 

“ Flora, my beloved Flora,” said the well-known voice 
of Francisco, “ it is in obedience to the dying commands 
of my father that I have brought thee hither now- 
hither into the very chamber where ho breathed his 
last!” 

“ Francisco, you are pale—very pale!” exclaimed the 
bride, in a tone tremulous with anxiety. “ Oh! what is 
the meaning of this mysterious visit to the room where 
life late lordship gave up the ghost ” 

“ Fear not, my adored bride—for such, thank heaven, 
you now are,” replied Francisco; ‘‘but grant me your 
attention for a few minutes ! You are well aware—for 
it was a matter of common gossip in the household—that 
yon cabinet, whereon my seals are set, has long been 
closed:—but it is now to be opened by us—by us, who 
are alone in this chamber together! Tremble not, my 
beloved : what cause can we nave to fear ? Doubtless 
the contents of that cabinet will prove of service to us in 
some way or another;—for thus spoke my father to me 


on his death bed:—‘ Upon the day of your marriage, when. 
ever such an event may occur, I enjoin you to open the door 
of that closet. You must be accompanied by your bride— 
and by no other living soul. I also desire that this may be 
done with the least possible delay after the matrimonial 
ceremony, the very day—the very morning—within the very 
hour after you quit the church. Thai closet contains the 
means of elucidating a mystery profoundly connected with 
me—with you—with the family, —a mystery, the develop¬ 
ment of which may prove of incalculable service alike to 
yourself and to her who may share your title and wealth. 
But should you never marry, then must the closet remain 
unvisited by you; nor need you trouble yourself concerning 
the eventful discovery of the secret which it contains, by any 
persons into whose hands the mansion may fall after your 
death. It is also my wish that your sister should remain in 
complete ignorance of the instructions which I am now 
giving you. Alas ! poor girl—she cannot hear the words 
which fall from mu lips; neither shall you communicate 
their import to her by writing, nor by the language of the 
fingers. And remember that while I bestow upon you my 
blessing—my dying blessing —may that blessing become a 
withering curse—the curse of hell upon you—if in any way 
you violate one tittle of the injunctions which I have now 
given you.’ Thus spoke my father on his death-bed, 
dearest Flora,” added Francisco, in a tone of deep 
emotion: “the words are impressed on my memory as if 
they still rang in my ears;—and now we have come to do 
his bidding !’ r 

“ Oh, yes,” murmured the Countess-bride, trembling 
from head to foot; haste thou, my Francisco, to obey 
your lamented sire’s commands—and avoid, oh! avoid 
the consequence of that withering curse!” 

“ Thou speakest like one who is as sensible as she is 
tender and loving,” replied Francisco: “and heaven 
rant that the contents of this mysterious closet may in- 
eed prove of incalculable service to us both !” 

The young Count took his charming wife’s hand, and 
led her up to the very door of that mysterious cabinet, 
the seals of which he nastily broke off:—then, taking the 
key from the bosom of his doublet, he said, in a tone in¬ 
dicative of the most acute suspense and profound 
curiosity, “Now, my beloved Flora, for the grand 
secret!” 

At the same moment—impelled by some irresistible in- 
fluence—Wagner advanced his countenance from behind 
the hangings of the couch, in such a way that he was 
enabled to obtain a full view of the mysterious cabinet, 
the door of which was about to open! 

CHAPTER LXXIY. 

The key grated in the look of the mysterious cabinet— 
the door was opened—the young Countess of Riverola 
uttered a dreadful scream, while her husband gave vent 
to an ejaculation of horror and wild amazement:—for 
appalling was the spectacle which burst upon their 
view. 

Nor were that scream and that ejaculation the only 
expressions of fearfully excited emotions which the open¬ 
ing of the closet called forth :—for, at the same instant, 
a cry of mingled wonder and joy burst from the lips of 
Fernand Wagner; and, forgetting that he was betraying 
the presence of Nisida, as well as his own—forgetting all 
and everything save the prophecy of the Rosicrucian chief 
and the spectacle now before him—he sprang from be¬ 
hind the curtain—rushed towards the open cabinet—and, 
falling on his.knees, exclaimed triumphantly, “I am 
saved! I am saved 1” 

For, behold ! in that closet, two bleached and perfect 
skeletons were suspended to a beam;—and a voice 
whispered in Wagner’s ear, that the spell of the Demon 
was now broken for ever,—while his inmost soul seemed 
to sing the canticle of a blessed salvation! 

Yes: there—in that cabinet—suspended side by side— 
were the two skeletons,—horrible—hideous to gaze 
upon I 

It is scarcely possible to convey to the reader an 
adequate idea of the wild emotions—the conflicting 
thoughts—and the clashing sentiments, which the dread 
revelation of that ghastly spectacle suddenly excited in 
the hearts of the four persons now assembled together- 
stirring up and agitating terribly all their acutest feelings, 
as the hurricane, abruptly bursting forth, takes up tne 
withered leaves and scattered straws, and whirls them 
round and round as if they were in the eddies of the 
Maelstroom. 

Here was Flora clinging to her husband in speechless 
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horror,—there was Wagner on his knees before the open 
cabinet: here was Francisco gazing in astonishment on 
his sister,—and there was Nisida herself, wrapt up in the 
stupefaction of bewilderment at the conduct of her 
lover! 

But, oh! wondrous—amazing—and almost incredible 
sight!—what change comes over the person of Fernand 
Wagner? 

There—even there, as he kneels,—and now—even now, 
as his looks remain bent upon the ghastly skeletons which 
seem to grin with their ileshless mouths, and to look 
forth with their eyeless sockets,—yes—even there and 
even now—is an awful and a frightful change taking 
placo in him whom Nisida loves so wellfor his limbs 
rapidly lose their vigour, and his form its uprightness— 
his eyes, bright and gifted with the sight of an eagle, grow 
dim and failing—the hair disappears from the crown of 
his head, leaving it completely bald—his brow and his 
cheeks shrivel up into countless wrinkles—his beard be¬ 
comes long, flowing, and white as threads of silver—his 
mouth falls in, brilliant teeth sustaining the lips no more 
—and with the hollow moan of an old, old man, whose, 
years are verging fast towards a century, the dying 
Wagner sinks upon the floor! 

"Merciful God!” exclaimed Nisida, in a paroxysm of 
dreadful anguish, mingled with amazement and alarm; 
then, as if overwhelmed by the blow which the sudden 
fate of her lover inflicted npon her, she likewise sank 
down, her heart-strings cracking with burning grief. 

For a few moments Francisco and Flora were so 
astounded by the unsealing of Nisida’s lips, that they were 
riveted to the spot with a stupefaction which rendered 
them powerless and motionless. 

“ Take me away from him—bear me hence!” shrieked 
Nisida, endeavouring to raise herself from the floor, and 
averting her head with ineffable loathing from the 
ohanged form of him whom she had loved so madly. 
“Bear mo hence, I say—Francisco—my brother—take 
me hence! take me hence!”—then, falling back again, 
while a ghastly pallor overspread her entire countenance, 
and her bosom palpitated so violently with her painful 
gaspings, that it seemed as if the corsage of her dress 
must burst, she exclaimed, “ Holy virgin! I am 
dying!” 

“ Say not so, my beloved sister!” cried Francisco, now 
springing forward to assist her; while Flora, recovering 
her self-possession somewhat at the same moment, 
hastened to aid her husband in raising his wretched 
sister. 

“ No—no!” said Nisida, extending her arms to repulse 
the proffered services of the amiable young Countess, on 
whpm the malignant woman darted glances of burning 
hate; “ keep off—keep off! Touch me not! I would 
sooner die here—here,” she added, pointing to the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of Wagner, who lay at the point of death 
on the floor. 

Flora fell back, tears streaming down her cheeks—for 
this demonstration of Nisida’s aversion cut her to the 
very soul. Bnt, as her eyes fell on Wagner, she forgot 
her own emotions—brushed away her tears—and, kneeling 
down, supported the head of that old—old man, who was 
dying rapidly with a smile on his countenance,—a 
heavenly smile of ineffable hope ! 

Francisco conveyed his sister to the couch on which 
their father had breathed his last; and, in a hasty' 
whisper, he intimated his intention of sending for 
medical assistance. 

"No—no,” murmured Nisida, seizing him by the 
hand: “ not yet—not yet! You have not yet performed 
all that yourself and your bride have to fulfil in respect 
to yon cabinet. Behold—on a little shelf in that closet— 
there is a manuscript,” she added in a faint and tre¬ 
mulous tone; " 'tis for you and Flora to read—to study 
it—together!” 

“ But you, my dear sister—you, who have so marvel¬ 
lously recovered the faculties or speech and hearing—oh! 

I must save you,” cried Francisco, bending over her, and 
pressing his lips to her heated brow ; “for you are ill— 
dangerously ill—the shock was too much-” 

At that moment Flora uttered a faint scream; Fran¬ 
cisco turned his eyes hastily towards her ; and a single 
glance showed him that she was now supporting the 
head of the lifeless Wagner, as she knelt upon the floor. 

Francisco pressed his sister’s hand in silent assurance 
that he would return to her side in a few moments; and 
he then hastened to raise his horror-striken bride from 
her kneeling posture, and to remove her from contact 
with the corpse. 

„ Leading her to the door, he said in a rapid but tender 


manner, “ Retire for a short time, my beloved one! God 
knows how innocent I am of havi *.g prepared alLthese 
accumulated horrors for our bridal day! Retire and 
compose yourself, dearest Flora: I will join thee pre¬ 
sently !” 

“ Feel not alarmed on my accouut—not grieved, my 
Francisco!” answered his charming wife, in a low and 
melting tone : " for that old man, who doubtless was a 
saint in mortal guise, promised us long years of happiness 
—yes, gave me that assurance with his dying breath, and 
I believe him 1” 

She then pressed her husband's hand affectionately, 
and hurried from the room. 

Francisco immediately took his handkerchief, and 
threw it over the countenance of Fernand Wagner’s 
corpse,—that countenance which still appeared to wear 
the bland and heavenly smile of a soul filled with sure 
and certain hope of eternal salvation! 

Then, advancing towards the closet, he possessed him¬ 
self of the manuscript which, as Nisida had declared, 
lay rolled up on a little shelf: and, having secured it 
about his person, he hastily shut and locked the door 
which had revealed so frightful—so appalling a spec¬ 
tacle. 

In the meantime Nisida lay, stretched out upon her 
side, on the couch to which her brother had transported 
her. She was motionless—but alive and she kept her 
eyes closed that she might the better prevent her 
thoughts from settling themselves entirely on the dread¬ 
ful change which had rendered her lover loathsome to 
her in his last moments. For as she lay in her present 
position—and being unable, through the sudden paralysis 
which had seized on her lower extremities, to move 
herself round—her looks must have fallen on the corpso 
of Wagner, had she not maintained her eyes shut. 

“ Nisida—my sister!” said the low and flute-like voice 
of Francisco, as he bent over her again: “ arouse thyself 
—there is naught now to horrify thee, my sweet sister— 
I have covered over the face of the departed one;—and, 
even if I had not, its lineaments are those of a saint, and 
there is nothing terrible in them !” 

The lady opened her large black eyes, the fire of which 
was already dimmed; and, pressing her hand to her 
brow as if to collect her thoughts, she appeared to 
struggle against the numbness aud the stupefying influ¬ 
ence that had come over her a few moments before, 
when she lay with her lids closed. 

“Francisco,” she said at length, removing her band 
from her forehead and extending it to him, “ I have a 
boon—a favour to implore of thee; and perchance—if 
thou wilt grant it—I may yet recover from the dreadful 
shock which I experienced through the transformation 
of that man whom I so fondly loved.” 

“ Didst thou then love Fernand Wagner, dearest 
sister?” asked Francisco, receiving this announcement 
with unfeigned surprise. 

“ I loved him madly—passionately !” exclaimed Nisida, 
her eyes again recovering their wouted lire—but only for 
a short time. “ Of that, however, let me not speak now,” 
she added, her tone suddeuly. beooming mournful and 
plaintive. “I said that I required a favour at thy 

“ ’Tis granted already, dear sister, even before the 
words which explain it pass thy lips!” cried Francisco. 
“ Name thy demand, my beloved Nisida—thou who art, 
if possible, doubly dear to me, now that the tones of thy 
sweet voice fall upon my ears!” 

“ Thou hast not yet fulfilled the wishes of thy father, 
Francisco,” said Nisida, raising her eyes towards him 
almost in a reproachful manner. " 'Tis for thee and thy 
bride to make yourselves, together and at the same time, 
acquainted with all the mysteries which that dread 
cabinet was iutended to reveal; and this wast thou 
commanded to do with the least possible delay after thy 
nuptials. The boon, I crave, then, is that thou wilt 
at once fulfil the last injunctions of thy departed sire,— 
here—in this room—and by the side of this bed whereon 
I am stretched, and where our father breathed his 
last I” 

" Holy Virgin ! Nisida,” exclaimed Franciseo, 

wonldst thou have me again open that frightful de¬ 
pository of a horrible mystery-’ 

“ No: I would have thee elucidate that mystery!” in¬ 
terrupted Nisida, her voice becoming stronger with the 
excitement of her feelings. “ Did not our father declare 
that yourself and your bride must through the medium 
of that cabinet’s contents, learn a secret of value and 
utility to you both ? and did you uot swear to obey all 
his injunctions?” 
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“That is true—perhaps too true!’* said Francisco, 
mournfully. “ And the manuscript——” 

“ Will reveal your father’s meaning !” exclaimed 
Nisida. “ It is penned by his own hand, and contains 
the sad and shocking narrative of our dear mother’s 
fatel” she ad' 3 d, suddenly sinking her voice to a low 
and plaintive whisper. “Go, then, Francisco,” she con¬ 
tinued, her tone again becoming excited: “ fetch hither 
thy newly-married Flora—fear not that I shall receive 
her harshly novo— for a sacred duty is to be performed, 
and she must be present!” 

“ It shall be as you say, Nisida,” returned Francisco, 
after a few moments’ profound reflection: “ and may the 
readiness which my amiable bride will manifest in yield¬ 
ing compliance with this requisition—may it, I say, find 
favour for her in your eyes.” 

The Count of Riverola then quitted the room;—and 
the moment the door closed behind him, Nisida’s counte¬ 
nance became suddenly animated with an infernal 
triumph; and, clasping her hands together in the ex¬ 
citement of a savage hope, she murmured to herself, 
“ Now, Flora, shalt thou hear revelations so awful, the 
narrative of deeds so appalling, that if thy spirit be not 
crushed, and if thy heart be not broken by the over¬ 
whelming details of that accursed history—then art thou 
indeed worthy to bear the name of Riverola! And now, 
too. Flora—hated, detested Flora—wilt thou hear the 
whole of that manuscript whereof thy base curiosity 
once prompted thee to read a few lines—and those lines 
of such terrible import!” 

Scarcely had Nisida reached this point in her dreadful 
musings, when Francisco returned, leading into the room 
his lovely bride, whose countenance was very pale, and 
who approached the bed with downcast eyes. 

“Draw chairs close to the couch, Francisco,” said 
Nisida; “ and seat yourselves near mo. There! and now 
prepare, both of ye, to hear the revelation of the most 
tremendous secret that was ever nourished in the bosom 
•of an Italian family.” 

Francisco cast a rapid and imploring glance upon 
Flora,—a glance which besought her to nerve herself 
with all her courage to endure the disclosure of a 
mystery which the ominous words of Nisida promised to 
be very dreadful. 

The beauteous bride responded by a look which re¬ 
assured her anxious husband: and Nisida having made 
a sign of impatience, Francisco began to read aloud that 
fearful document, the contents of which will be found in 
the ensuing chapter. 


CHAPTER LXXY. 

THE MANUSCRIPT. 

4 ‘ In order that you, Francisco—and she who as your 
bride, shall accompany you on your visit to the secret 
•cabinet wherein you are destined to find this manuscript, 
—in order, I say, that you may both fully comprehend 
the meaning of the strange and frightful spectacle tuere 
prepared to meet your eyes, it is necessary that I should 
■enter into a full and perfect detail of certain circum¬ 
stances, the study of which will I hope prove beneficial 
to the lady whom you may honour with the proud name 
•of Riverola. 

“ In the year 1494 I visited Naples on certain pecuniary 
business, an intimation of which I found amongst the 
private papers of my father, who had died about ten 
months previously. I was then just one-and-twenty, and 
had not as yet experienced the influence of the tender 
passion. I had found the Florentine ladies so invete- 
rately given to intrigue, and had seen so many instances 
in which the best and most affectionate of husbands were 
grossly deceived by their wives, that I had not only con¬ 
ceived an abhorrence at the idea of linking my fortunes 
with one of my own fellow country-women, but even 
made a solemn vow that if ever I married, my choice 
should not fall on a Tuscan. It was with such impres¬ 
sions as these that I qnitted Florence on the business to 
which I have alluded; and I cared not if I never returned 
thither—so shallow, heartless, and superficial did its gay 
society appear to me. 

“ On my arrival at Naples I assumed the name of Cor- 
nari, and representing myself as a young man of humble 
birth and moderate fortunes, mixed in the best society 
that would receive a stranger of such poor pretensions. 
I had already learnt at Florence that the fair sex are in¬ 
variably dazzled by titles and riches, and I had a curiosity 
to try whether I should be at all sought after when 
apparently unpossessed of such qualifications. Not that 


I had any serious thoughts of matrimony; for indeed I 
was far from being so romantic as to suppose that any 
beautiful lady of high birth would fall in love with me so 
long as I passed as plain Signor Cornari. No: it was a 
mere whim of mine;—would that I had never, never 
undertaken to gratify it! 

“ I was altogether unattended by any retinue, having 
quitted Florence with only a single valet, who died of 
sudden illness on the road. Thus did I enter Naples 
alone, with my packages of necessaries fastened to the 
saddle of the steed that bore me. I put up at a small 
but respectable hostel; and the first few days of my 
residence in the Neapolitan capital were passed in making 
inquiries concerning the individual whose large debt to 
my deceased father had been the principal cause of my 
journey thither. I found him at length; but perceiving 
that he was totally unable to liquidate my claim upon 
him, I did not discover my real name, and took my leave, 
resolving to think no more of the matter. Returning to 
the inn, I happened to pass through one of the most 
squalid and miserable parts of the city, when my atten¬ 
tion was suddenly fixed upon the most charming female 
figure I had ever seen m my life. The object of my 
interest was respectably but plainly clad: indeed, she 
appeared to belong to the class of petty tradespeople. 
Her form was most perfect in its symmetry; her gait 
was peculiarly graceful, and her manners were evidently 
modest and reserved—for she looked neither to the right 
nor to the left, but pursued her way with all the un¬ 
obtrusiveness of strict propriety. I longed to behold 
her face; and, quickening my steps, presently passed 
her. I then had an opportunity of beholding the most 
beautiful countenance that ever adorned a woman. 
Heaven seemed to smile through the mirror of her mild 
black eyes; and there was such an indescribable sweet¬ 
ness in the general expression of her face, that it might 
have served a limner to copy for the countenance of an 
angel! 

“ She saw that I gazed intently upon her, and instantly 
turned aside into another street; for I should observe 
that females of the lower orders in Naples are not pre- 
mitted to wear veils. I stood looking after her until she 
was lost to my view; and then I went slowly back to the 
inn, my mind full of the image of the beauteous unknown. 
Day after day did I rove through that same quarter of 
the city in the hope of meeting her again; and every 
evening did I return to my lonely chamber chagrined 
with disappointment. My spirits sank—my appetite fled 
—and I grew rostless and melancholy. At length I one 
morning beheld her in the flower-market: and I stood 
gazing on her with such enthusiastic, and yet respectful 
admiration, that thongh she turned away, still metnought 
it was not with resentment. I was transfixed to the 
spot for some minutes; and it was not until she had dis¬ 
appeared amidst the crowd gathered in that quarter, 
that I could so far collect my scattered thoughts as to 
curse my folly for having omitted such an opportunity of 
aocosting her. I however inquired of an ola woman, of 
whom sne had purchased some flowers, who she was; 
but all the information I could glean was that she had 
recently been in the habit of buying a few flowers every 
Wednesday of that same old woman. I went away more 
contented than I had felt for many days; because I now 
felt certain that I knew where to meet the lovely crea¬ 
ture again. Nevertheless, during the six succeeding days 
I rambled about the flower-market and the squalid 
quarter of the city where I had first seen her; but my 
search was unsuccessful—and the greater the disappoint¬ 
ment I experienced, the more powerful grew my love. 
Yes:—it was indeed love which I now felt for the first time, 
and for a being to whom I had never spoken—whom I 
had only seen twice, and on each of those occasions but 
for a few minutes—and whom I knew by her garb to 
belong to the poorer orders. 

“ But on the following Wednesday I saw her for the 
third time; and when sne beheld me standing near the 
old woman’s flower-stall, she appeared vexed and sur¬ 
prised, and was about to turn away. I, however, 
approached her, besought her to accept of the choicest 
nosegay which I had been able to find, and continued to 
speak to her in so ardent yet respectful a manner, that 
sne no longer viewed me with resentment, but with 
something approaching to interest. And if I had been 
charmed by her beauty when as yet I had seen her at a 
comparative distance, how enraptured was I now by a 
nearer contemplation of that heavenlv countenance. I 
assured her that her image had never been absent from 
my heart since I first saw her—that I should never know 
happiness again unless she would give me some hope— 
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and that I 'would Booner die than have her construe my 
•words into an insult. She was touched by the earnest¬ 
ness and evident sincerity of my manner; and, encou¬ 
raged somewhat even by her silence, I proceeded hastily 
to inform her that mv name was Cornari—that I was a 
young man of humble birth—but that I possessed a 
modest competency, and was my own master. I then 
pressed her to accept my nosegay; but suddenly burst¬ 
ing into tears, she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, signor, you know not 
whom, you have thus honoured with your notice ,’ and hnr- 
ried away, leaving me absolutely stupefied with astonish¬ 
ment and grief. 

“ It immediately strnck me that she was a lost and 
degraded creature who dared not respond to a virtuous 
love. But a few minutes’ reflection told me that such 
innocence—such artlessness—such candour never could 
be assumed—never feigned: no—they were most natural! 
And this conviction, added to the intense curiosity which 
now inspired me to fathom the mystery of her singular 
remark, rendered me more anxious than ever to meet 
with her again. Several weeks passed without seeing 
the gratification of my wish; and I was becoming 
seriously ill with disappointment and defeated hope, 
when accident led me to encounter her once more. She 
would have avoided me; but I absolutely compelled her 
to stop, Seizing her hand, I said, ‘ Look at me—behold 
to what I am reduced—mark these pale and sunken 
cheeks—and have pity upon me!’ ‘And I, too,’ she 
murmured, ‘have been very miserable since last we 
met.’—* Then you have thought of me ?’ I exclaimed, 
retaining her hand still in mine, and reading love in the 
depths of her large dark eyes—‘I have, I have,’ she 
answered bitterly, withdrawing her hand at the same 
time; then in a tone of deep anguish, she added, ‘ I 
implore you to let me proceed on my way; and if you 
value your own happiness you will never seek me more.’ 
—‘But my happiness depends on seeing you often,’ i 
exclaimed; * and if the oner of an honest heart be ac¬ 
ceptable, I have that to give.’—She shuddered dread¬ 
fully from head to foot.—‘ Snrely you are not married 
already?’ I said, rendered almost desperate by her 
strange and incomprehensible manner. — ‘I married!’ 
she absolutely shrieked forth: then, perceiving that I 
was perfectly amazed and horrified by the wild vehemence 
of her ejaculation, she said in a subdued and profoundly 
melancholy tone, ‘ I adjure you to think of me no more!’ 
—‘ Listen, beauteous stranger,’ I exclaimed; ‘ I love and 
adore vou. My happiness is at stake. Repeat that 
cruel adjuration, and you inflict a death-blow. If I be 
loathsome to your sight, tell me so : but leave me not a 
prey to the most horrible suspense. If you have a 
father, I will accompany vou to him, and make honour¬ 
able proposals.*—‘ My father!’ she murmured, while her 
countenance was suadenly swept by a passing expression 
of anguish so intense that I began to tremble for her 
reason. I implored her to speak candidly and openly, 
and not in brief sentences of such ominous mystery. 
She scarcely appeared to listen to my words, but seemed 
totally absorbed in the mental contemplation of a deeply 
seated woe. At length she suddenly turned her large 
dark eyes upon me, and said in a low, plaintive, pro¬ 
foundly touching tone, 4 Signor Cornari, again 1 adjure 
you to think of me no more. But, for my own sake, I 
would not have you believe that unmaidenly conduot on 
my part is the cause of the solemn prayer I thus make 
to you. No, no; I have naught wherewith I can re¬ 
proach myself: but there are reasons of terrible import 
that compel me to address you in this manner. Neverthe¬ 
less,’ she added more slowly and hesitatingly, ‘if you 
really should continue to entertain so deep an interest 
in me as to render you desirous to hear the last explana¬ 
tion from my lips, then you may rely upon meeting me 
on this spot, and at the same hour, fifteen days hence.’ 
—And she hurried away. 

“ How that fortnight passed I can scarcely tell. To 
me it appeared an age. I was deeply—madly enamoured 
of that strange, beauteous, and apparently conscientious 
being; and the mystery which involved her threw around 
her a halo of interest that fanned the flame of my pas¬ 
sion. I was prepared to make any sacrifice rather than 
abandon all hope of calling her my own. The proud 
title of Riverola was nothing in my estimation when 
weighed in the balance against her charms—her bewitch¬ 
ing manner—her soft, retiring modesty. I moreover 
flattered myself that I loved her all the more sincerely, 
because I reflected, that if she gave her heart to me, it 
would be to the poor and humble Cornari, and not to 
the rich and mighty Lord of Riverola. At length the 
day—the memorable day came; and she failed not to keep 


her appointment. She was pale—very pale, but exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful ; and she smiled in spite of herself when 
she beheld me. She endeavoured to conceal her 
emotions; but she could not altogether subdue the 
evidence of that gratification which my presence caused 
her. ‘You have disregarded my earnest prayer?’ she 
said in a low and agitated tone.—* My happiness depends 
upon you,’ I answered; ‘ in the name of heaven keep 
me not in suspense: but tell me, can you and will you be 
mine ?’—* I could be thine, but I dare not,’ she replied in 
a voice scarcely audible.— 1 Reveal to me the meaning of 
this strange contradiction, I implore you,’ said I, again 
a prey to the most torturing suspense. * Do you love 
another ?’—* Did I love another,’ she exclaimed, with¬ 
drawing her hand which I had taken, ‘ I should not be 
here this day.’—* Pardon me,’ I cried; ‘ I would not 
offend thee for worlds! If vou do not love another, can 
you love me P’—Again she allowed me to take her hand! 
and this concession, together with the rapid but eloquent 
glance she threw upon me, was the answer to my ques¬ 
tion.—‘ Then, if you can love me,’ I urged, * why cannot 
you be mine ?’—‘ Because,’ she replied in that tone of 
bitterness which did me harm to hear it, ‘ you are bom 
of parents whose name and calling you dare mention; 
whereas you would loathe me as much as you now 
declare that you love me, were you to learn who 
my father is! For mother, alas! I have none: she 
has been dead many, many years.’—And tears streamed 
down her cheeks. I also wept, so deeply did I sympa¬ 
thise with her. — ‘ Beloved girl,* I exclaimed, * you 
wrong me! What is it to me if your father be even the 
veriest wretch, the greatest criminal that crawls upon 
the face of the earth, so long as you are pure and inno¬ 
cent ?’—* No, no,’ she cried hastily, ‘ you misunderstand 
me! There breathes not a more upright man than my 
father!—‘ Then wherefore should I be ashamed to own 
my marriage with his daughter?’ I asked iu an impas¬ 
sioned manner.—* Because,’ she said, in a tone of such 
intense anguish that it rent my heart as she began to 
speak; * because,’ she repeated slowly and emphatically, 

* he is viewed with abhorrence by that world which is so 
unjust; for that which constitutes the awful stigma is 
an hereditary office in his family—an office that he dares 
not vacate under pain of death; and now you can too 
well comprehend that my sire i3 the Public Executioner 
op Naples !’ 

“This announcement came upon me like a thunder¬ 
bolt. I turned sick at heart—my eyes grew dim—my 
brain whirled—I staggered, and should have fallen haa 
I not come in contact with a wall. It appeared to me 
afterwards that sobs of ineffable agony fell upon my 
ears, while I was yet in a state of semi-stupefaction— 
and methouglit likewise that a delicate, soft hand pressed 
mine convulsively for a moment. Certain it was that 
when I recovered my presence of mind,—when I was 
enabled to collect my scattered thoughts,—the excu- 
tioner’s daughter was no longer near me. I was in 
despair at the revelation which had been made,—over¬ 
whelmed with grief, too, at having suffered her thus 
to depart—for I feared that I should never see her more. 
Before me was my hopeless love—behind me, like an 
evil dream, was the astounding announcement, which 
still rang in my cars, though breathed in such 
soft and plaintive tones! Three or four minutes 
were wasted in the struggles of conflicting thoughts, 
ere I was sufficiently master of myself to remember that 
I might still overtake the maiden who had fled from me. 
It struck me that her father’s dwelling must be near the 
criminal prison; and this was in the squalid quarter of 
the town where I had first encountered her. Thither I 
sped—into the dark streets, so perilous after dusk, I 
plunged: and at length I overtook the object of my 
affection Just as she was skirting the very wall of the 
prison. I seized her by the hand, and implored her to 
forgive me for the manner in which I had received the 
last explanation to which I had urged her.—‘It was 
natural that you should shrink in loathing from the bare 
idea,’ she saia in a tone which rent my heart. * And now 
leave me, signor; for farther conversation between us is 
useless.’—‘ No,’ I exclaimed; * I will not leave you, until 
I shall have exacted from you a promise that yon will be 
minel For I could not live without you; and most 
unjust should I be, most unworthy of the name of a 
man, if I were to allow a contemptible prejudice to stand 
in the way of my happiness.’—She returned no answer, 
but the rapidity of her breathing and the ill-subdued 
sobs which interrupted her respiration at short intervals, 
convinced me that a fierce struggle wa9 taking place 
within her bosom. For it was now quite dark, and I 
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could not see her face: the hand, however, which I held 
clasped in my own, trembled violently.—* Beautiful 
maiden,’ I said after a long pause, * wherefore do you 
not reply to me ? Were I the proudest peer in Christen¬ 
dom, I would sacrifice every consideration of rank and 
family for your sake. What more can man say P What 
more can he do?’—‘Signor Cornari,' she answered at 
length, * prudence tells me to fly from you; but my heart 
prompts me to remain. Alas! I feel that the latter feel¬ 
ing is dominant within me!’—‘And you will be mine?’ 
I demanded eagerly.—‘ Thine for ever 1* she murmured, 
her head sinking upon my breast. 

“ But I shall not dwell unnecessarily upon this portion 
of my narrative* Suffice it to say that we parted, 
having arranged another meeting for the next evening. 
It was on this occasion that I said to her, * Yitangela, I 
have thought profoundly upon all that passed between 
us yesterday; and I am more than ever determined to 
make you my wife. Let ns away to your father, and de¬ 
mand his consent to our union.’—* Stay,’ she said, in an 
emphatic tone; ‘andhear me patiently ere you either 
renew the promise to wed me or reiterate your desire to 
seek my father. You must know,’ she continued, while I 
listened with painful suspense, ‘ that my father will not 
oppose a step in which his daughter’s happiness is in¬ 
volved. But the very moment that sees our hands joined 
will behold the registry of the marriage in the great book 
kept by the Lieutenant of Police; and thereby will bo 
constituted a record of the name of one who, if need be, 
must assume the functions of that office which my siro 
now fills!’—‘What mean you, Yitangela?’ I demanded, 
horrified by the dim yet ominous significance of these 
words.— * I mean,* she continued, * that the terrible post 
of Public Executioner must remain in our family as long 
as this family shall exist; and that those who form mar¬ 
riages with us are considered to pnter into the family. 
When my father dies, my brother will succeed him ; but 
should my brother die without having a son old enough 
to take his place, you, signor, if you become my husband, 
will be forced to assume the terrible office.’—* But I am 
not a Neapolitan,’ I exclaimed : ‘ and I should hope that 
when we are united, yon will not insist upon dwelling in 
Naples.’—* I would give worlds to leave this odious city,’ 
she said, emphatically.—* Nothing detains me here 
another day, nor another hour,’ I cried: * let the priest 
unite our hands, and we forthwith set off for Florence. 
But why should not our marriage take place privately, 
unknown even to your father ? and in that case no entry 
need be made in the books of the Lieutenant of Police.’ 
—* You have expressed that desire which I myself feared 
to utter, lest you should think it unmaidenly,’ she mur¬ 
mured. * For your sake I will quit homo and kindred 
without farther hesitation,’— I was rejoiced at this proof 
of affection and confidence on her part; and it was ar¬ 
ranged between us that we should be married on the en¬ 
suing evening, and in the most private way possible. 
Before we parted, however, I drew from her a solemn 
pledge that, when once she should have become my wife, 
she would never even allude to her family—that she 
would not communicate to them the name of her hus¬ 
band nor the place of our abode under any circumstances, 
—in a word, that she would consider her father and her 
brother as dead to her. With streaming eyes and sob¬ 
bing breast, she gave me the sacred promise I required, 
ratifying it with an oath which I made her repeat to my 
dictation. 

“ On the ensuing evening Yitangela met me according 
to the appointment: and it was then that I revealed to 
her my real name and rank. * Dearest girl,’ I said, * you 
ave me your heart, believing me to be a poor and 
umble individual; and you have consented to abandon 
home and kindred for my sake. Profoundly, then, do I 
rejoice that it is in my power to elevate you to a position 
of which your beauty, your amiability, and your virtue 
render yon so eminently worthy ; and in my own native 
Florence, no lady will be more courted, nor'treated with 
greater distinction than the Countess of Riverola.’—She 
uttered an exclamation of mingled astonishment and 
sorrow, and would have fallen to the ground had I not 
supported her.—‘Oh!’ she murmured, 1 1 should have 
been happier were you indeed the humble and the poor 
Signor Cornari!’—‘No: think not thus,’ I urged: 
‘ wealth and rank are two powerful aids to happiness in 
this life. But at all events, beloved Yitangela, you now 
recognise more than ever the paramount necessity which 
exists to induce you to maintain inviolate your solemn 
vow of yesterday.’—‘ I require no such inducement to 
compel me to keep that pledge,’ she answered. ‘ Think 
not that I will bring disgrace on the name, whether 


humble or lofty, with which von have proposed to honour 
me! Oh ! no—never, never V 
“I embraced her fondly; and wo proceeded to the 
dwelling of a priest, by whom our hands were united in 
the oratory attached to his abode. At daybreak wo 
quitted Naples ; and in due time we reached Florence, 
where my bride was received with enthusiastic welcome 
by all the friends of the Riverola family. My happiness 
appeared to have befen established on a solid foundation 
by this alliance; and the birth of Nisida in 1495—just 
one year after the marriage—was a bond which seemed 
to unite onr hearts more closely, if possible. Indeed, I 
can safely assert that not a harsh word ever passed be¬ 
tween us, nor did aught occur to mar onr complete feli¬ 
city for some years after our union. But in 1500 a cir¬ 
cumstance took place which proved to be the first link in 
a chain of incidents destined to wield an important in¬ 
fluence over my happiness. 

“ It was in the month of April, of that year—oh! how 
indelibly is the detested date fixed on my memory—that 
Duke Piero de Medici gave a grand entertainment to all 
the aristocracy of Florence. The banquet was of the 
most splendid description; and the gardens of the 
palace were brilliantly illuminated. The days of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent seemed to have been revived for a short 
period by his degenerate descendant. All the beauty 
and rank of the Republic were assembled at this festival ; 
but no lady was more admired for the chaste elegance or 
her attire, the modest dignity of her deportment, and 
the loveliness of her person than Yitangela, Countess of 
Riverola. After the banquet, the company proceeded to 
the gardens, where bands of music were stationed; and 
while some indulged in the exhilarating dance, others 
sauntered through the brilliantly lighted avenues. I need 
scarcely inform you that no husband, unless he wero 
anxious to draw down upon himself the ridicule which 
attaches itself to extreme uxoriousness, would remain 
linked to his wife’s side all the evening at such an enter¬ 
tainment as the one of which I am speaking. I was 
therefore separated from the Countess, who was left in 
an arbour with some other ladies, while I joined the 
group Which had assembled around the Prince. I know 
not exactly how it was that I happened to quit my com- 

f >anions, after a lively conversation which had probably 
asted about an hour: certain, however, it is that to¬ 
wards midnight I was proceeding alone down a long 
avenue in which utter darkness reigned, but outside of 
which the illuminations shone brilliantly. Suddenly I 
heard voices near me; and one of them appeared to bo 
that of the Countess of Riverola—but they were speak¬ 
ing in so subdued a tone that I was by no means confi¬ 
dent in my snspicion. The voices approached; and a. 
sentiment of curiosity, unaccountable at the time, as I 
believed Yitangela- to be purity itself, impelled me to 
listen attentively. To conceal myself was not neces¬ 
sary ; I had but to remain perfectly still for my pre¬ 
sence to be unknown, utter darkness prevailing in the 
avenue. 

“ The persons who were conversing advanced. * You 
know,* said the soft and whispering voice which I believed 
to be that of the Countess,—* you know how sincerely, 
how tenderly I love you; and what a frightful risk I run 
in even thus according you a few moments' private dis¬ 
course The voice of a man gave some reply, the words 
of which did not reach my ears: then the pair stopped, 
and I heard the billing sonnd of kisses. Oh ! how my 
blood boiled in my veins! I grasped the handle of my 
sword;—but I was nailed to the spot—my state of mind 
was such that though I longed—>-1 thirsted for immediate 
vengeance, yet I was powerless—motionless—paralyzed. 
To the sounds of kisses succeeded those of sobbing and 
of grtef on the part of the lady whose voice had pro¬ 
duced such a terrible effect upon me. * Holy Virgin!’ I 
thought: * she deplores the fate that chains her to her 
husband ; she weeps because she has not the courage to 
fly with her lover!’—and now I experienced just the 
same sensations as those which stunned and stupefied mo 
on that evening at Naples when I first heard that 
Yitangela was the daughter of the Public Executioner. 
Several minutes must have passed while I was in this 
condition of comparative insensibility—or rather while I 
was a prey to the stunning conviction that I was de¬ 
ceived by her whom I had loved so well and deemed so 
pure! 

“ When I awoke from that dread stupor all was still in 
the dark avenue—not a footstep, not a whispering voice 
was heard. I hurried along amidst the trees, my soul 
racked with the cruellest suspicions. And yet I was not 
confident that it was positively my wife’s voice that I had 
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heard; and the more 1 pondered npon the circumstance* | 
the more anxious was I to arrive at the conviotion that I 
had indeed been deceived by some voice closely resembling 
hers. I accordingly hurried back to the arbour where I 
had last seen her in the company of several Florentine 
ladies. Joy animated my soul when I beheld Vitangela 
seated in that arbour, and in the very spot too where I 
had beheld her upwards of an hour previously. But she 
was now alone. ‘ Where are your friends ?’ I asked, in 
a kind tone, as I approached and took her hand.—* In¬ 
deed I know not/ she replied, casting a hurried glance 
around, and now appearing surprised to find that there 
was not another lady near her. She seemed confused— 
and I also observed that she had been weeping very re¬ 
cently. The joy which had for a moment animated me 
was now succeeded by a sudden chill that went to my 
heart death-like—icy. But, subduing my emotion, 1 
said, * Your ladyship has not surely remained here ever 
sinoe I last saw you, more than an hour?’—‘Yes,’she 
responded, without daring to raise her eyes to meet mine, 
—I knew that she lied, most foully lied; her confusion— 
her whole manner betrayed her. But I exercised a 
owerful mastery over my mind: the suspicion which I 
ad all along entertained was strengthened greatly, but 
not altogether confirmed—and I resolved to wait for con¬ 
firmation ere I allowed my vengeance to burst forth. 
Moreover, it was necessary to discover who the gallant 
might be,—the favoured one who had superseded me in 
the affections of Vitangela! I, however, promised my¬ 
self that when once my information was comjplete, my 
revenge should be terrible;—and this resolution served 
as a solace for the moment, and as an inducement for me 
to conceal alike the suspicions I had imbibed and the 
dreadful pain they had caused me. Presenting my hand, 
therefore, to Vitangela, I escorted her to that part of the 
grounds where the company were now assembled, and 
where I hoped that some accident might make known to 
me the person of the gallant with whom she had walked 
in the avenue. Anxiously, but unsuspectedly, did I 
watch the manner of the Countess every time she re¬ 
turned the salutation of the various nobles and cavaliers 
whom we encountered in our walk: but not a blush—not 
a sign of confusion on her part—not one rapidly dealt 
but significant glance afforded me the clue which I 
sought. And yet it struck me that she often cast furtive 
and uneasy, or rather searching looks hither and thither, 
as if to seek and siugle out some one individual amidst 
the multitudes moving about the illuminated gardens. 
She was certainly preoccupied and mournful: but I 
affected not to observe that a cloud hung over her 
spirits; and, in order to throw her completely off her 
guard, I talked and laughed as gaily as was my wont. 

“ To be brief, the festivities terminated a little before 
sunrise j and I conducted the Countess back to our man¬ 
sion. 

“From that night forth I maintained the strictest 
watch upon her conduct and proceedings: I appointed 
Margaretha, the mother of my page Antonio, to act the 
spy upon her;—but weeks and months passed, and 
nothing transpired to confirm the terrible suspicion that 
haunted me night and day. I strove to banish that sus¬ 
picion from my mind—heaven knows how hard I 
struggled to crush it. But it was immortal—and it 
beset me as if it were the ghost of some victim whom 
I had ruthlessly murdered. Vitangela saw that my 
manner had somewhat altered towards her; and she 
frequently questioned me on the subject. I, however, 
gave her evasive replies; for I should have been ashamed 
to acknowledge my suspicion if it were false, and it was 
only by keeping her off her guard that I should ever 
receive confirmation of it if it were true. Thus nearly 
nine months passed awf^y from the date of the ducal 
banquet: and then you, Francisco, were born. 

** The presence of an heir to my name and wealth was 
the subject of much congratulation on the part of my 
friends; but to me it was a source of torturing doubts 
and racking fears. You never bore the least—no, not 
the least resemblance, either physical or mental, to me ; 
whereas the very reverse was the case with Nisida, even 
in her infancy. From the moment of your birth—from 
the first instant that 1 beheld you in the nurse’s arms,— 
the most agonizing feelings took possession of my soul. 
Were you indeed my son?—or were you a pledge of 
adulterous love ? Merciful heavens! in remembering all 
I suffered when those terrible thoughts oppressed me, I 
wonder that you, Francisco, shoula now be alive—that 
I did not strangle you as you lay in your cradle. And, 0 
God! how dearly I could have loved you, Francisco, had 
I felt the same confidence in my paternity as in that of 


your sister Nisida! But, no—all was at least doubt and 
uncertainty in that respect;—and, as your cast of 
features and physical characteristics developed them¬ 
selves, that hideous doubt and that racking uncertainty 
increased until there were times when I was nearly 
goaded to do some desperate deed. Those mild blue 
eyes—that rich brown hair—that feminine softness of 
expression which marked your face—oh! those belonged 
not to the family of Riverola! 

“Time wore on—and my unhappiness increased. I 
suspected my wife, yet dared not proclaim the suspicion. 
I sought to give her back my love—but was utterly un¬ 
able to subdue the dark thoughts and crush the madden¬ 
ing uncertainties that agitated my soul. At last 1 was 
sinking into a state of morbid melancholy, when an in¬ 
cident ocourred which revived all the energies of my 
mind. It was in 1505—Nisida being then ten years old, 
and you, Francisco, four—when Margaretha one evening 
informed me that the Countess had received a letter which 
had thrown her into a state of considerable agitation, and 
which she had immediately burnt. By questioning the 
porter at the gate of the mansion, I learnt that the per¬ 
son who delivered the letter was a tall, handsome man, 
of about thirty-two, with brown hair, blue eyes, and a 
somewhat feminine expression of countenance. Holy 
Virgin ! this mnst be the gallant—the paramour of my 
wife—the father of the boy on whom the law compelled 
me to bestow my own name! Such were the ideas which 
immediately struck me; and I now prepared for ven¬ 
geance—deadly vengeance. Margaretha watched my 
wife narrowly; and, on the evening following the one 
on which the letter had been delivered, Vitangela was 
seen to secure a heavy bag of gold about her person, and 
quit the mansion by the secret staircase of her apart- 
me8t—that apartment which is now the sleeping chamber 
of your sister Nisida. Margaretha followed the Countess 
to an obscure street, at the comer of which the guilty 
woman encountered a tall person, enveloped in a cloak, 
and who was evidently waiting for her. To him she gave 
the bag of gold; and they embraced each other tenderly. 
They then separated—the Countess returning home, un¬ 
conscious that a spy watched her movements. 

“ Margaretha reported all that had occurred to me ; 
and I bade her redouble her attention in watching her 
mistress. Now that the lover is once more in Florence, 
I thought, and well provided with my gold to pursue his 
extravagances, there will soon be another meeting—and 
then for vengeance—such a vengeance as an Italian must 
have! But weeks and months again passed without 
affording the opportnnity which I craved: yet I knew 
that the day must come—and I could tutor myself to 
await its arrival, if not with patienco, at least with so 
much outward composure as to lull the Countess into a 
belief of perfect security. Yes—weeks and months,— 
aye, and years too : and still I nursed my hopes and 
projects of vengeance, the craving for which increased 
with the lapse of time! 

“And now I come to the grand—the terrible—the 
main incident in this narrative. It was late one night, 
in the month of January, 1510—Nisida being then fifteen, 
and you, Francisco, nine—that Margaretha came to me 
in my own apartment, and informed me that she had 
seen the tall gallant traverse the garden hastily, and 
obtain admission to the Countess’sjcliamber by means of 
the secret staircase. The hour for vengeance had at length 
come! Margaretha was instantly despatched to adver¬ 
tise two bravoes, whose services I had long secured for 
the occasion, that the moment had arrived when they 
were to do the work for which they had been so well 
paid in advance, and by the faithful performance of 
which they would still farther enrich themselves. Within 
half-an-hour all the arrangements were completed : Mar¬ 
garetha had retired to her own chamber—and the 
bravoes were concealed with me in the garden. Nor 
had we long to wait. The private door opened shortlv: 
and two persons appeared on the threshold. # The night 
was clear and beautiful—and, from my hiding-place, I 
could discern the fondness of the embrace that marked 
their parting. And they parted, too, never to meet 
again m life! Vitangela closed the door—and her lover 
was passing rapidly along amidst the trees in the garden, 
when a dagger suddenly drank his heart’s blood. That 
dagger was mine, and wielded by my hand! 

“ He fell without a groan—dead, stone-dead at my feet. 
Half of my vengeance was now accomplished : the other 
half was yet to he consummated. Without a moment’s 
unnecessary delay the corpse was conveyed to a cellar 
beneath the northern wing of the mansion; and the two 
bravoes then hastened to Vitangela’s chamber, into 
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which they obtained admission by forcing the door of the 
private staircase. In pursnance of the orders which 
thoy had received from me, they bound and gagged her: 
and they conveyed her through the garden to the very 
cellar where, by the light of a gloomy lamp, she beheld 
her husband close by a corpse! * Bring her near!' I ex¬ 
claimed, unmoved by the looks of indescribable horror 
which she threw around;—but when her eyes caught 
sight of the countenance of that lifeless being, they re¬ 
mained fixed with frenzied wildness in their sockets—and 
even if thero had been no gag between her teeth, I do 
not believe that she oould have uttered a syllable. 

“ And now commenced the second act in this appalling 


form so loved by thee! Now hack away at the counte¬ 
nance—deface that beauty —pick out those mild blue 
eyes!'—and I laughed madly—madly! The Countess 
fainted, and I ordered her to be carried back to her 
apartment, where Margaretha was already waiting to 
receive her. Indeed, I had naturally foreseen that in¬ 
sensibility would result from the appalling spectacle 
which I compelled Vitangela to witness, and Margaretha 
was prepared to breathe dreadful menaces in her ear 
the moment she should recover,—menaces of death to 
herself and both her children if she should ever dare to 
reveal, even to her father confessor, one tittle of the 
scene which had that night been enacted! 


“ APPALLING WAS THE SPECTACLE WHICH BCBST UPON THEIB VIEW.” (See p. 139.) 


tragedy! While one of the bravoes held the Countess in 
his iron wasp, in such a manner that she could not avert 
her head, the other, who had once been a surgeon, tore 
away the garments from the corpse and commenced the 
task which I had beforehand assigned to him. And as 
the merciless scalpel hacked and hewed away at the still 
almost palpitating flesh of the murdered man, in whose 
breast the dagger remained deeply buried,—a ferocious 
joy—a savage hyena-like triumph filled my soul; and I 
experienced no remorse for the deed I had done! Far- 
very far from that;—for as the work progressed, I ex¬ 
claimed, * Behold, Vitangela, how the scalpel hews that 


“ The surgeon-bravo did his work bravely; and the 
man who had dishonoured me was reduced to naught 
save a skeleton! The flesh and the garments were buried 
deep in the cellar: the skeleton was conveyed to my own 
chamber, and suspended to a closet where you, Francisco, 
and your bride are destined to behold it—along with 
another l My vengeance was thus far gratified—the 
bravoes were dismissed—and I locked myself up in my 
chamber for several days, to brood upon all I had done, 
and occasionally to feast my eyes with the grim remains 
of him who had dared to love my wife. During these 
days of seclusion I would see no one save the servant 
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wlio brought me my meals. From him I learnt that the 
Countess was dangerously ill—that she was indeed dying, 
and that she besought me to visit her, if only for a mo¬ 
ment. But I refused—implacably refused! I was con¬ 
vinced that she craved my forgiveness; and that I could 
not give. Dr. Duras, who attended upon her, came to 
the door of my chamber, and implored me to grant him 
an interview:—then Nisida besought a similar boon:— 
but I was deaf to each and all! Yes—for there was still 
a being on whom I yet longed to wreak my vengeance ;— 
and that being was yourself, Francisco 1 I looked upon 
you as the living evidence of my dishonour—the memorial 
of your mother’s boundless guilt! But I recoiled in horror 
from the idea Of staining my hands with the blood of a 
little childyet I feared that if I came near you—if I 
saw you dinging affectionately to Vitangela—if I heard 
you innocently and unconsciously mock me by calling 
me * Father /’—Oh! I felt that I should be unable to re¬ 
strain the fury of my wrath! 

“ I know not how long I should have remained in the 
seclusion of my own chamber—perhaps weeks and 
months: but one morning, shortly after day-break, I 
was informed by the only servant whom I would admit 
near me, that the Countess had breathed her last during 
the night, and that Nisida was so deeply affected by her 
mother's death, that she—poor girl! was dangerously 
ill. Then I became frantic on account of my daughter; 
and I quitted my apartment, not only to see that proper 
aid was administered to her, but to complete the scheme of 
vengeance which I had originally formed. Thus, in the 
first place. Dr. Duras was enjoined to take up his abode 
altogether in the Biverola palace, so long as Nisida 
should require his services I—and, on the other hand, a 
splendid funeral was ordered for the Countess of Biverola. 
But Yitangela’s remains went not in the velvet-covered 
coffin to the family vault:—no—her flesh was buried in the 
same soil where rotted the flesh of her paramour—and 
her skeleton was suspended to the same beam to which 
his bones had been already hung! For I thonght, within 
jayself, * This is the first time that the wife of a Count 
of Biverola has ever brought dishonour and disgrace 
upon her husband: and I will take care that it shall be 
tne last. To Nisida will I leave all my estates—all my 
wealth, save a miserable pittance as a provision for the 
bastard Francisco. She shall inherit the title; and the 
man on whom she may confer her hand, shall be the 
next Count of Biverola. Their wedding-day shall be 
marked by a revelation of the mystery of this cabinet; 
and the awful spectacle will teach him, whoever he maybe, 
to watch his wife narrowly—and will teach her what it is 
to prove unfaithful to a fond husband! To both the 
lesson will be as useful as the manner of conveying it 
will be frightful; and they will hand down the tradition 
to future scion® of the family of Biverola! Francisco, 
too, shall learn the secrets of this cabinethe shall be 
taught why lie has been disinherited— wlly I have hated 
him • and thus even from the other world shall the spirits 
of the vile paramour and the adulterous wife behold the 
consequences of their crime perpetuated in this!’ 

“ Such were my thoughts—such were my intentions. 
But an appalling calamity forced me to change my views. 
Nisida, alter a long and painful illness, became deal and 
dumb; and Dr. Duras gave me no hope of the restora¬ 
tion of her lost faculties. Terrible visitation! Then 
was it that I reasoned with myself—that I deliberated 
long and earnestly upon the course which I should pursue. 
It was improbable that, afflicted as Nisida was, she would 
ever marry; and I felt grieved—deeply grieved to think 
that you, Francisco, being disinherited, and Nisida re¬ 
maining single, the proud title of Biverola would be¬ 
come extinct! I therefore resolved on the less painful 
alternative of sacrificing my intention of disinheriting 
you altogether; and I accordingly made a will by which 
I l3ft you the estates, with the contingent title of Count 
of Biverola, under certain conditions which might 
alienate botn properly and rank from you, and endow 
therewith your sister Nisida. For should she recover 
the faculties of speech and hearing by the time she shall 
have attained the age of even thirty-six, she will vet be 
marriageable and may have issue: but should that 
era in ner life pass, and still see her deaf and dumb, 
all hope of her recovery will be dead. Thus, if she be 
‘still so deeply afflicted at that age, you, Francisco, will 
.inherit the vast estates and the lordly title whioh, 
, through the circumstanoes of your birth, it grieves me 
' to believe will ever devolve upon you! 

“ Such were my motives for making that will which 
you are destined to hear read, doubtless, before the time 
comes for you to peruse this manuscript. And having 


made that will, and experiencing the sad certainty that 
my unfortunate daughter will never become qualified to 
inherit my fortune and title, but that the name of 
Biverola mnst .be perpetuated through your marriage, I 
have determined that to you and your bride alone, shall 
the dread secrets of the cabinet be revealed !’* 

Thus terminated the manuscript. 


CHAPTEB LXXVI. 


nisida’s explanations. 


Powerful in meaning and strong in expression as the 
English language may be rendered by one who has the 
least experience in the proper combination of words, yet 
it becomes totally inadequate to the task of conveying 
an idea of those feelings—those harrowing emotions— 
those horrifying sentiments, which were excited in the 
breasts of Francisco di Biverola and his beautiful 
Countess, Flora, by the revelations of the manuscript. 

At first the document begat a deep and mounful in¬ 
terest, as it related the interviews of the late Count with 
Yitangela in the streets of Naples: then amazement was 
engendered by the announcement of that lovely and un¬ 
happy being's ignominious parentage;—but a calmness 
was diffused through the minds of Francisco and Flora, as 
if they had found a resting-place amidst the exciting in¬ 
cidents of the narrative, when they reached that part 
which mentioned the marriage. 

Their feelings were, however, destined to be speedily 
and most painfully wrung once more; and Francisco 
could scarcely restrain his indignation—yes, his indigna¬ 
tion even against the memory of his deceased father— 
when he perused those injurious suspicions which were 
recorded in reference to the honour of his mother. 
Though unable to explain the mystery in which all that 
part of the narrative was involved, yet he felt firmly 
convinced that his mother was innocent; and he fre¬ 
quently interrupted himseif in the perusal of the manu¬ 
script to give utterance to passionate ejaculations ex¬ 
pressive of that opinion. 

But it was when the hideous tragedy rapidly developed 
itself, and the history of the presence of the two skele¬ 
tons in the closet was detailed,—it was then that language 
becomes powerless to describe the mingled wrath and 
disgust which Franoisco felt, or to delineate the emotions 
of boundless horror and wild amazement that were ex¬ 


cited in the bosom of his Flora. In spasmodic shuddering 
did the young Countess cling to her husband when she 
learnt how fearfully accurate was the manner in which 
the few lines of the manuscript which she had read many 
months previously in Nisida’s boudoir fitted in with the 
text,—and how appalling was the tale which the whole 
made up! Bhe was cruellv shocked—and her heart bled 
for that fine young man whom she was proud to call her 
hnsband, but whom his late father had loathed to recog¬ 
nise as a son! 

And Nisida—what were her feelings as she lay stretched 
upon the couch, listening to the contents of the manu¬ 
script which she had read before? At first one hope— 
one idea was dominant in her soul,—the hope that Flora 
would be crushed even to death by the revelations which 
were indeed almost sufficient to overwhelm a gentle dis¬ 
position and freeze the vital current in the tender and 
compassionate heart. But as Francisco read on, and 
when he came to those passages which described the 
sufferings and the cruel fate of his mother, then Nisida 
became a prey to the most torturing feelings—dreadful 
emotions were expressed by her convulsing countenance 
and wildly glaring eyes—and she muttered deep and 
bitter anathemas against the memory of her own father ! 
For well does the reader know that she had loved her 
mother to distraction; and thus the horrifying detail of 
the injuries heaped upon the head and on the name of 
that revered parent, aroused all the fiercest passions of 
rage and hate, as completely as if that history had been 
new to her, and as if she were now becoming acquainted 
with it for the first time. 

Indeed, so powerful—so terrible was the effect pro¬ 
duced by the revival of all those dread reminiscences 
and heartrending emotions on the part of Nisida, that! 
forgetting her malignant spite and her infernal hopd 
with regard to Flora, she threw her whole soul into tne 
subject of the mannscript; and the torrent of feelings td 
which she thus gave way, was crushing and overwhelm¬ 
ing to a woman of such fierce passions, and who had 
received so awful a shock as that which had stretched 
her on the couch where she now lay. For the fate ol 
him whom she had loved with such ardour, and the r<> 
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vulsion that her affections experienced on aoCoimt of the 
■ghastly spectacle which Wagner had presented to her 
view in ms dying moments,—the disgust and loathing 
which had been inspired in her mind by the thought that 
she had ever fondled that being in her arms and abso¬ 
lutely doted on the almost superhuman beauty whioh 
had changed to such revolting ugliness,—it was all this 
that had struck her down—paralysed her—inflicted a 
mortal, though not an instantaneous blow, ujpon that 
woman lately so full of energy, so strong in moral 
courage, and so full of vigorous health I 

Thus, impressed with the conviction that her end was 
approaching, the moment the perusal of the manuscript 
was concluded, the Lady Nisida said in a faint and dying 
tone, “ Francisco, draw near—as near as possible—and 
listen to what I have now to communicate; for it is in 
my power to clear up all doubt—all mystery relative to 
the honour of our sainted mother, and to convince thee 
that no stigma attaches itself to thy birth 1’* 

“ Alas t my beloved sister,” exclaimed the young 
Count, “ you speak in a faint voice—you are very ill I 
In the name of the Holy Virgin! I conjure you to allow 
me to send for Dr. Dnras !” 

“No, Francisco,” said Nisida, her voice recovering 
somewhat of its power as she continued to address her 
brother: “ I implore you to let me have my own wav—to 
follow my own inclinations I Do not thwart me, Fran¬ 
cisco ; already I feel as if molten lead were pouring 
through my brain—and a tremendous weight lies upon 
mv heart 1 Forbear, then, from irritating me, my well- 
beloved Francisco-” 

“ Oh! Nisida,” cried the young Count, throwing his 
arms round his sister's neck and embracing her fondly; 
44 if you love me now—if you have ever loved me, grant 
me one boon! By the memory of our sainted mother I 
implore you—by* your affection for her I adjure you, 
Nisida-” 

“ Speak—speak, Francisoo,” interrupted his sister, 
hastily: “ I can almost divine the nature of the boon 
you orave—and—ray God!” she added, tears starting 
from her eyes, as a painful thought flashed across her 
brain,—“perhaps I have been too harsh—too severe! 
At all events, it is not now—on my death-bed ” 

“Your death-bed!” eohoed Francisoo, in atone indi¬ 
cative of acute anguish, while the sobs which convulsed 
the bosom of the young Countess were heard alike by 
him and his sister. 

“ Yes, dearest brother—I am dying l” said Nisida, in a 
voice of profound but mournful conviction: “ and there¬ 
fore let me not delay those duties and those explanations 
which can alone unburden my heart of the weight that 
lies upon it! And first, Francisco, be thy boon granted 
—for 1 know that thou wouldst speak to me of her who 
is now thy bride. Come to my arms, then. Flora- 
embrace me as a sister—and forgive me, if thou canst,— 
for I have been a fierce and unrelenting enemy to 
thee I” 


“ Oh ! let the past be forgotten, my friend—my sister!” 
exolaimed the weeping Flora, as she threw herself into 
Nisida's outstretched arms. 

And the young wife and the dying woman embraced 
each other tenderly—for deep regrets and pungent re¬ 
morse at last attuned the mind of Nisida to sweet and 
holy sympathy ( 

“ And now/* said Nisida, “ sit down by mV side, and 
listen to the explanations which I have promised. Give 
me your hand. Flora—dear Flora: let me retain it in 
mine—for at the last hour, and when I am about to 
leave this fair and beauteous earth, I feel an ardent 
longing to love those who walk upon its face, and to be 
loved by them in return. But, axas-ralas !” she added, 
somewhat bitterly; “reflections and yearnings of this 
nature oome too late! O Flora! the picture of life is 
spread before you—while from me it is rapidly receding 
and dissolving into the past. Like our own fair city of 
palaces and flowers, when seen from a distance beneath 
the glorious lights of morning, may that picture continue 
to appear to theeand mayst thou never draw near 
enough to recognise the false splendours in which gor¬ 
geous hues may deck the things of this world,—mayst 
thou never be brought so dose to the sad realities of 
Existence, as to be forced to contemplate the breaking 
hearts that dwell in palaces, or to view in disgust the 
slime upon flowers 1” 

“ Nisida,” said Francisco, bending over his sister and 
speaking m a voice indicative of deep emotion, “ the 
land words you utter to my beloved Flora shall ever— 
over remain engraven upon my heart.” 

“ And on mine also,” murmured the young Countess, 


pressing Nisida’s hand with grateful ardour, while her 

2 res, radiant with very softness, threw a glance of pas- 
onate tenderness upon her generous-hearted and hand¬ 
some husband. 

“ Listen to me,” resumed Nisida, after a short pause, 
during which she gave way to all the luxury of those 
sweet and holy reflections which the present scene 
engendered j—and these were the happiest moments of 
the lady’s stormy life! “ Listen to me,” she repeated; 
44 and let me enter upon and make an end of my expla¬ 
nations as speedily as possible. And, first, Francisco, 
relative to our Bain ted — our innocent — our deeply- 
wronged and much injured mother I You have already 
learnt that she was the daughter of the Pnblio Execu¬ 
tioner of Naples; and yon have heard that ere she 
became our father’s wife, she swore a solemn oath; she 
pledged herself in the most sacred manner, that she would 
never even allude to her family—that she would not com¬ 
municate to them the name of her husband nor the place of 
his abode, under any circumstances—4n a word, that she 
would consider her father and her brother as dead to her l 
And yet she had a tender heart; and after she became 
the Countess of Riverola, she often thought of that 
parent who had reared her tenderly and loved her affec¬ 
tionately ; she thought also of her brother Eugenio, who 
had ever been so devoted to his sister. But she kept her 
promise faithfully for five years, until that fatal date of 
April, 1500, which our father has so emphatically men¬ 
tioned in his narrative. It was in the gardens belonging 
to the ducal palace, that she suddenly encountered her 
brother Eugenio-” 

44 Her brother !” ejaculated Francisco, joyfully : “ oh! 
I knew—I felt certain that she was innocent!” 

44 Yes—she was indeed innocent,” repeated Nisida. 
“ Bnt let me pursue my explanations as succinctly as 
possible. It appeared that the old man—the Exeou- 
tioner of Naples—was no more; and Engenio, possessing 
himself of the hoardings of his deoeasea father, had fled 
from his native city to avoid the dread necessity of 
assuming the abhorrent office. Accident led the young 
adventurer to Florence in search of a more agreeable 
employment as a means whereby to earn his livelihood; 
ana, having formed the acquaintance of one of the Duke's 
valets, he obtained admittance to the gardens on that 
memorable evening when the grand entertainment was 
given. In spite of the strict injunctions which he had 
received not to approach the places occupied by the dis¬ 
tinguished guests, he drew near the arbour in which our 
mother had been conversing with other ladies, but where 
she was at that moment alone. The recognition was 
immediate; and they flew into each other’s arms. It 
woold have been useless, as well as unnatural, for our 
mother to have refused to reveal her rank and name: 
her brilliant attire was sufficient to convinoe her brother 
that the former was high—and inquiry would speedily 
have made him acquainted with the latter. She accord¬ 
ingly drew him apart, into a secluded walk, and told him 
all: but she implored him to quit Florence without 
delay ; and she gave him her purse and one of her rich 
bracelets, thereby placing ample resources at his dis¬ 
posal. Five years passed away—and during that period 
she heard no more of her brother Eugenio. But at the 
expiration of the interval, she received a note stating 
that he was again in Florence—that necessity had alone 
brought him thither—and that he would be at a parti¬ 
cular place, at a certain hour, to meet either herself or 
any confidential person whom she might instruct to see 
him. Our mother filled a bag with gold, and put into it 
some of her choioest jewels; and, thus provided, she 
repaired in person to the place of appointment. It 
grieved her—deeply grieved her generous heart thus to 
do compelled to meet her brother secretly, as if he were 
a common robber or a midnight bravo: bnt for her hus¬ 
band’s peace, and in obedience to the spirit of the oath 
which imperious circumstances had alone led her in some 
degree to violate, she was foroed to adopt that sad and 
humiliating alternative !’* 

44 Alas — poor mother I” sobbed Francisco, deeply 
affected by this narrative! 

“ Again did five years elapse without bringing tidings 
to our mother of Eugenio,” oontinued Nisida; 44 and then 
he once more set foot in Florence. The world had not 
used him well—Fortune had frowned upon him—and 
though a young man of fine spirit and noble disposition, 
he failed in all his endeavours to carve out a successful 
career for himself. Our mother determined to accord 
him an interview in her own apartment. She longed to 
converse with him at her ease—to hear his tale from his 
own lips—to sympathise with and console him, Oh( 
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who could blame her if in so doing she departed from the 
strict and literal meaning of that vow which had bound 
her to consider her relations as dead to her ? But the 
fault—if fault it were—was so venial, that to justify it is 
to invest it with an importance which it would not have 

? )ssessed save for the frightful results to which it led. 

ou have already heard how foully he was waylaid—how 
ruthlessly he was murdered 1 Holy Virgin! my brain 
whirls when I reflect upon that hideous cruelty which 
made our mother the spectatress of his dissection: for, 
even had he been a lover—even were she guilty—even if 

the suspicions of our father had been well founded-” 

44 Dwell not upon this frightful topis, my beloved 
Nisida I** exclaimed Francisco, perceiving that she was 
again becoming dreadfully excited,—for her eyes dilated 
and glared wildly—her bosom heaved in awful convul¬ 
sions—and she tossed her arms frantically about. 

44 No: I will not—I dare not pause to ponder thereon/’ 
she said, falling back upon the pillow, and pressing her 
hands to that proud ana haughty brow behind which the 
active, racking brain appeared on fire. 

44 Tranquillize yourself, dearest sister, murmured Flora, 
bending over the couch and pressing her lips on Nisida's 
burning cheek. 

44 1 will—I will, my Flora, whom I now love as much 
as I once hated!” exclaimed the dying lady. 44 But let 
me make an end of my explanations. You already know 
that our dear mother was gagged when she was com¬ 
pelled to witness the horrible deed enacted in the sub¬ 
terranean charnel-house by the dim light of a sickly 
lamp; but even had she not been, no word would have 
issued from her lips—as the manuscript justly observes. 
During her illness, however, she besought an interview 
with her husband, for the purpose of proving to him her 
complete innocence by revealing the met that his victim 
was her own brother 1 But he refused all the entreaties 


proffered with that object; and our unfortunate mother 
was forced to contemplate the approach of death with 
the sad conviction that she should pass away without 
the satisfaction of establishing her guiltlessness in the 
eves of our father. Then was it that she revealed every¬ 
thing to me—to me alone—to me, a young girl of only 
fifteen when those astounding facts were breathed into 
my ears. I listened with horror—and I began to hate 
my father; for I adored my mother I She implored me 
not to give way to any intemperate language or burst of 
passion which might induce the inmates of the mansion 
to suspect that I was the depositress of some terrible 
secret. 4 For/ said our mother, when on her death-bed, 
4 if I have ventured to shock your young mind hy so appal¬ 
ling a revelation, it is only that you may understand where¬ 
fore I am about to bind you by a solemn vow to love, pro¬ 
tect, and watch over Francisco, as if he were your own 
child rather than your brother. His father, alas! hates 
him: this I have observed almost ever since the birth of 
that dear boy: but it is only by means of the dread occur¬ 
rence of the other night that I have been able to divine the 
origin of that^dislike and unnatural loathing. Your father, 
Nisida, continued my mother, 4 believes that I have been 
unfaithful, and suspects that Francisco is the offspring of 
a guilty amour. With this terrible impression upon his 
mind, he may persecute my poor boy—he may disinherit 
him—he may even seek to nd him of life. Kneel, then, by 
my bed-side, Nisida, and swear by all you deem sacred—by 
this love you bear me—and by your hopes of salvation, that 
you will watch unweariedly and unceasingly over the wel¬ 
fare and the interests of Francisco—that you will make 
any sacrifice, incur any danger, or undergo any privation 
to save him from the effects of his father’s hate—that you 
will exert all possible means to cause the title and fortune 
of his father to descend to him, and that you will in no 
case consent to supplant him in those respects—and lastly, 
that you will keep secret the dread history of my brother’s 
fate and your knowledge of your father’s crime .’—To all 
these conditions of the vow 1 solemnly and sacredly 
pledged myself, calling heaven to witness the oath. But 
I said to our mother, 4 My father will not for ever remain 
locked up in his oum apartment: he will come forth sooner 
or later, and I must have an opportunity of speaking to 
him. May I not justify you, my dear mother, in his eyes t 
may I not assure him that Eugenio was your own brother t 
He toil 1 then cease to hate Francisco, and may even love 
him as much as he loves me; and you need then have no 
fears on his account.’—* Alas l the plan which you suggest 
may not be put into execution / replied our dying mother; 
* for were your father to be aware that I had revealed the 
occurrences of that dread night to you, Nisida, he would 
feel that he must be ever looked upon as a murderer, by hie 
own child 1 Moreover, such appears to be the sad and be¬ 


nighted state of his mind, that he might peradventure deem 
the tale relative to Eugenio a mere excuse and vile subter¬ 
fuge. No: I must perish disgraced in his eyes unless he 
should accord ere I die, the interview which yourself and 
the good Dr. Duras have so vainly implored him to grant 
ms.*— Our dear mother then proceeded to give me other 
instructions, Francisco, relative to yourself: but these,” 
added Nisida, glancing towards Flora, 44 it would now be 
painful to unfold. And yet/' she continued hastily, as a 
second thought struck her, 44 it is impossible, my sweet 
Flora, that you can be weak-minded—for you have this 
day seen and heard enough to test your mental powers 
to the extreme possibility of their endurance. More¬ 
over, I feel that my conduct towards you requires a 
complete justification; and that justification will be 
found in the last instructions which I received from the 
lips of my mother !'* 

44 Dearest Nisida,” said the young Countess, 44 no 
justification is needed—no apology is required in refer¬ 
ence to that subject: for your kind words—your altered 
manner towards me now—your recognition of me as a 
sister, made so by my union with your brother,—oh! all 
this would efface from my mind wrongs ten thousand 
times more terrible than any injury which I have sus¬ 
tained at your hands. But,” continued Flora, in a slow 
and gentle tone, 44 if you wish to explain the nature of 
those instructions which you received from the bps of 
your dying parent, let not my presence embarrass you.” 

44 Yes—I do wish to render my explanation as complete 
as possible, dearest Flora,” replied Nisida; 44 for if I 
have acted severely towards you, it was not to gratify 
any natural love of cruelty nor any mean jealousy or 
spiteon the contrary, the motives were engendered by 
that imperious necessity which has swayed my conduct, 
modelled my disposition, and regulatea my mind, ever 
since that fatal day when I knelt by my mother’s death¬ 
bed and swore to obey her last words! For thus did she 
speak, Flora—these were her instructions, Francisco :— 

4 Nisida, there is one more subject relative to which I must 
advise you, and in respect to which you must swear to obey 
me. My own life furnishes a sad and terrible lesson of the 
impropriety and folly of contracting an unequal marriage~ 
All my woes — all my sorrows —all the dreadful events 
which have occurred may be traced to the one grand fact 
that the Count of Riverola espoused a person of whose 
family he was ashamed. Nisida,’ she contmued, her voice 
becoming fainter and fainter, 4 watch you narrowly and 
closely over the welfare of Francisco in this respect. Let 
him not marry beneath him: let him not unite himself to 
one whose family contains a single member deserving of 
obloauy or reproach. Above all, see that he marries not 
until he shall have reached an age when he may be capable 
of examining his own heart through the medium of ex¬ 
perience and matured judgment. If you see him form a 
boyish attachment of which you have good and sufficient 
reason to disapprove, exert yourself to wean him from it: 
hesitate not to thwart him :—be not moved by the sorrow he 
may manifest at the moment ;—you will be acting for his 
welfare —and the time will speedily come when he will 
rejoice that you have rescued him from the danger of con¬ 
tracting a hasty, rash, and ill-assorted marriage.* Those 
were the last instructions of our mother, Francisco; and 
I swore to obey them. Hence my sorrow, my fears, and 
my anger when I became aware of the attachment sub¬ 
sisting between yourself, dear brother, and you, my 
sweet Flora;—and that sorrow was enhanced—those 
fears were augmented—that anger was increased. Flora,, 
when I learnt that your brother, Alessandro, had re¬ 
nounced the creed of the true God, and that your family 
thereby contained a member deserving of obloquy and 
reproach. But that sorrow, those fears, and that anger 
have now departed from my soul: I recognise the finger 
of heaven—the will of the Almighty, in the accomplish¬ 
ment of your union, despite of all my projects—all my 
intrigues to prevent it;—I am satisfied, moreover, that 
there is in this alliance a fitness and a propriety which 
will ensure your happiness;—and may the spirit of my 
sainted mother look down from the empyrean palace 
where she dwells, and bless you both, even as I now im¬ 
plore the divine mercy to shed its bounties and diffuse 
its protecting influence around you!” 

Nisida had raised herself up to a sitting posture as she 
uttered this invocation so sublimely^ interesting and 
solemnly sincere; and the youthful pair, simultaneously 
yielding to the same impulse, sank upon their knees to 
receive the blessings of one who had never bestowed a 
blessing on mortal being until then! She extended her 
hands above those two beautiful, bending heads; and 
her voice as she adjured heaven to protect them, was 
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plaintively earnest and tremulously clear —and its 
musical sound seemed to touch the finest chords of sym¬ 
pathy, devotion, and love that vibrated in the hearts of 
that youthful noble and his virgin-bride! 

When this solemn ceremony was accomplished, an im¬ 
mense weight appeared to have been removed from the 
soul of Lady Nisida of Biverola; and her countenance 
wore a calm and sweet expression, which formed a happy 
contrast with the sovereign hauteur and proud contempt 
that were wont to mark it. 

“ I have now but little more to say in explanation of 
my past conduct,’* she resumed after a long pause. 
“ you can readily divine wherefore I affected the loss of 
those most glorious faculties which God has given us. 
I became enthusiastic in my resolve to carry out the in- 
junotions of my dear and much loved mother; and while 
I lay upon a bed of sickness—a severe illness produced by 
Anguish and horror at all 1 had heard from her lips, and 
by her death so premature and sad—I pondered a 
thousand schemes the object of which was to accomplish 
the great aims I had in view. I foresaw that I—a weak 
woman—then, indeed, a mere girl of fifteen—should have 
to constitute myself the protectress of a brother who 
was hated by his own father; and I feared lest that 
hatred should drive him to the adoption of some dreadful 
plot to rid himself of your presence, Francisco—perhaps 
even to deprive you of life. 1 knew that I must watch 
all his movements and listen to all his conversations with 
those unprincipled wretches who are ever ready to do the 
bidding of the powerful and the wealthy. But how was 
all this to be accomplished P—how oould 1 remain con¬ 
stantly on the alert r—how was I to become a watcher 
and a listener—a spy ever active, and an eaves-dropper 
ever awake—without exciting suspicions which would 
lead to the frustration of my designs, andperhaps involve 
both myself and my brother in ruin! Then was it that 
an idea struck me like a flash of lightningand as a 
flash of lightning was it terrible and appalling, when 
breaking on the dark chaos of my thoughts. At first 1 
shrank from it—recoiled from it in horror and dismay:— 
but the more 1 considered it—the longer 1 looked that 
idea in the face—the more 1 contemplated it, the less 
formidable did it seem. 1 have already said that 1 was 
enthusiastic and devoted in my resolves to carry out the 
dying injunctions of my mother;—and thus by degrees I 
learnt to reflect upon the awful sacrifice which had sug¬ 
gested itself to my imagination, as a species of holy and 
necessary self-martyrdom. I foresaw that if I affected 
the loss of hearing and speech, I should obtain all the 
advantages I sought ana all the means I required to 
enable me to act as the protectress of my brother against 
the hatred of my father. I believed also that I should 
not only be considered as unfit to be made the heiress of 
the title and fortune of the Biverola family, but that our 
father, Francisco, would see the absolnte necessity of 
treating you in all respects as his lawful and legitimate 
son, in spite of any suspicions which he might entertain 
relative to your birth. There were many other motives 
which influenced me, and which arose out of the injunc¬ 
tions of our mother,—motives which one can well under¬ 
stand, and which I need not detail. Thus was it that, 
subduing the grief which the idea of making so tre¬ 
mendous a sacrifice excited, on the one hand—ana arming 
myself with the exultation of a martyr, on the other,— 
thus was it that I resolved to simulate the character of 
the Deaf and Dumb. It was however necessary to obtain 
the collusion of Dr. Duras; and this aim I carried after 
many hours of argument and persuasion. He was then 
ignorant—and still is ignorant—of the real motives which 
prompted me to this self-martyrdom: but I led him to 
believe that the gravest and most important family in¬ 
terests required that moral immolation of my own happi¬ 
ness ;—and I vowed that unless he would consent to aid 
me, it was my firm resolve to shut myself up in a convent 
and take the veil. This threat, which I had not the 
least design of carrying into effect, induced him to yield 
a reluctant acquiescence with my project; for he loved 
m3 as if I had been his child. He was moreover consoled 
somewhat by the assurance which I gave him, and in 
which I myself felt implicit confidence at the time, that 
the necessity for the simulation of deafness and dumb¬ 
ness on my part would cease the moment my father 
should be no more. In a word, the good—the kind Dr. 
Duras promised to act in accordance with my wishes; 
and I accordingly became Nisida the Deaf and Dumb !” 

14 Merciful heavens 1 and that immense—that immea¬ 
surable sacrifice was made for me I” cried Francisco, 
throwing himself into the arms of his sister, and im¬ 
printing a thousand kisses on her cheeks. 


44 Yes—for your sake, and in order to carry out the 
dying commands of our mother, the sainted Yitangela !” 
responded Nisida. 44 1 shall not weary you with a de¬ 
scription of the feelings and emotions with which I 
commenced that long career of duplicity; by the very 
success that attended the part which I had undertaken 
to ’perform, you may estimate the magnitude and the 
extent of the exertions which it cost me thus to maintain 
myself a living—a constant—and yet undetected lie! Ten 
years passed away—ten years, marked by many incidents 
which made me rejoice, for your sake, Francisco,.that I 
had accepted the self martyrdom which circumstances 
had suggested to me. At length our father lay upon his 
death-bed: and then—Oh! then, I rejoiced, yes, rejoiced, 
though he was dying;—for I thought that the end of my 
career of duplicity was at hand. Judge, then, of my 
astonishment—my grief—my despair, when I heard the 
last injunctions which our father addressed to you, 
Francisco, on that bed of death. What could the mystery 
of that closet mean ? Of that I then knew nothing. 
Wherefore was I to remain in complete ignorance of the 
instructions thus given to you? And what was signified 
by the words relative to the disposal of our father’s 
property ? For you may rethember that he spoke 
thus, addressing himself of course to you: — 4 You 
will find that l have left the whole of my property to 
you. At the same time my will specifies certain conditions 
relative to your sister Nisida, for whom I have made due 
provision only in the case—which is, alas! almost in de¬ 
fiance of every hope, of her recovery from that dreadful 
affliction whim renders her so completely dependant on 
your kindness.' —These ominous and mysterious words 
seemed to proclaim defeat and overthrow to all the hopes 
that I had formed relative to the certainty of your being 
left the sole and unconditional heir alike to title ana 
estate. I therefore resolved to maintain the character of 
the Deaf and Dumb until I should have fathomed the 
secrets of the closet, and have beoome acquainted with 
the conditions of the will. Oh ( well do I remember the 
glance which the generous-hearted Duras cast towards 
me, when, returning to the chamber, he inquired by 
means of that significant look whether the words of our 
dying father were prognostic of hope for me—whether, 
indeed, the necessity of sustaining the dreadful duplicity 
would cease when he should be no more. And I remember 
also, that the lock and the sign by which I conveyed a 
negative answer was expressive of the deep melanoholy 
that filled my soul.” 

44 Alas! my dear—my self-sacrificed sister!” murmured 
Francisco, tears trickling down his cheeks. 

44 Yes—my disappointment was cruel indeed,” con¬ 
tinued Nisida. 44 But the excitement of the scenes and 
incidents whioh followed rapidly the death of our father, 
restored my mind to its wonted tone of fortitude—vigour 
—and proud determination. That very night, Francisco, 
I took the key of the cabinet from your garments, while 
you slept—I sued to the chamber of death—I visited the 
depository of horrible mysteries—and for the first time 
I became aware that the two skeletons were contained in 
that closet! And whose fleshless relics they were, the 
dreadful manuscript speedily revealed to me T Then was 
it also for the first time that I learnt how Margaretha 
was the detestable spy whose agency had led to such a 
frightful catastrophe m respect to Eugenio and Yitangela; 
—then became I aware that our mother’s corpse slept 
not in the vault to which a coffin had been consigned:— 
in a word, the full measure of our sire’s atrocity—0 God! 
that I should be compelled thus to speak—was revealed 
to me! But on Margaretha have I been avenged.” added 
Nisida. in a low tone, and with a convulsive shudder, pro¬ 
duced bv the recollection of that terrible night when she 
immolated the miserable old woman above the grave 
where lay a portion of the remains of her mother and of 
Eugenio. 

4 ‘You have been avenged on Margaretha, sister?” 
ejaculate^ Francisco, surveying Nisida with apprehen¬ 
sion. 

44 Yes,” she replied, her large blaok eyes flashing with 
a scintillation of their former fires: 44 that woman—I 
have slain her! But, start not, Flora—look not re¬ 
proachfully upon me, Francisco: ’twas a deed fully 
justified—a vengeance righteously exercised—a penalty 
well deserved! And now let me hasten to bring my long 
and tedious explanations to a conclusion—for they have 
occupied a longer space than I had at first anticipated, 
and I am weak and faint! Little, however, remains to 
be told. The nature of our father’s will compelled me 
to persist in my self-martyrdom; for I had sworn to my 
dying mother not to accept any conditions or advan- 
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tages wliich could have the effect of. disinheriting jou, I 
Francisco!” 

“ Oh! what a deep debt of gratitude do I owe thee, my 
beloved sister!” exclaimed the young Count, powerfully 
affected by the generous sacrifices mode by Nisida on his 
behalf. 

“ And think you that I have experienced no reward ?” 
asked the lady in a sweet tone, and with a placid smile: 
“ do you imagine that the consciousness’ of* having 
devoted myself to the fulfilment of my adored mother’s 
wishes, has been no recompense P Yes—I have had my 
consolations and my hours ftf happiness, as well as my 
sufferings and periods of profound affliction. But I feel 
a soft and heavenly repose stealing over me—’tis a sweet 
sleep—and yet it is not the slumber of death I No, no: 
’tis a delicious trance into whioh lam falling—’tis as if a 
Jelestial vision-” 

She said no more: her eyes closed—she fell back and J 
slept soundly. 

“ Merciful heavens! my sister is no more,” exclaimed j 
Francisco, in terror and despair. 

“ Fear not, my beloved husband,” said Flora; “ Nisida 
sleeps—and 'tis a healthy slumber i The pulsations of 
her heart are regular—her breath comes freely. Joy- 
joy, Francisco—she will recover!” 

“ The Holy Virgin grant that your hopes may be 
fulfilled 1” returned the young Count. “ But let us not 
disturb her. We will sit down by the bedside, Flora,— 
and watch till she shall awake 1” 

But scaroely ha4 be uttered these words, when the door 
of the chamber opened, and an old man of venerable 
aspect, and with a long beard as white as snow, advanced 
towards the newly married pair. 

Francisco and Flora beheld him with feelings of 
reverence and awe ; for something appeared to tell them 
that he was a mortal of no common order. 

“ My dear children,” he said, addressing them in a 
paternal manner—and his voice was firm but mild; “ ye 
need not watch here for the present. Retire—and seek 
not this chamber again until the morning of to-morrow^ 
Fear nothing, excellent young man—for thou hast borne 
arms in the cause of the oross:—fear nothing, amiable 
young lady—for thou art attended by guardian angels 1” 

Ana as the venerable man thus addressed them 
severally, he extended his hands to bless themand 
they received that blessing with holy meekness, and yet 
with a joyous feeling which appeared to be of glorious 
augury for their future happiness. 

Then, obedient to the command of the stranger, they 
slowly quitted the apartment—urged to yield to his wu 
by a secret influence which they could not resist, but 
which nevertheless animated them with a pious confi¬ 
dence in the integrity of his purpose. 

The door closed behind them and Christian Rosen- 
crux remained in the room with the dead Wagner and 
the dying Nisida. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

THE GRAND VIZIER IN FLORENCE. 

■While the incidents related in the last few chapiters 
were taking place at the Riverola Palace, the Council of 
State had assembled to receive the Grand Vizier—the 
mighty Ibrahim—who had signified his intention of 
meeting that august body at three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. 

Accordingly, so soon as he had witnessed the mar¬ 
riage ceremony which united his sister to the Count of 
Riverola, he returned from Wagner’s mansion to his own 
pavilion in the midst of the Ottoman encampment. 
There he arrayed himself in a manner becoming his 
exalted rank; and mounting his splendidly caparisoned 
steed, he repaired with a brilliant escort to the ducal 
palace. 

The streets of the city of Florenoe were thronged with 
multitudes anxious to gain a sight of the representative 
of the Sultan,—a view of the man whose will and plea¬ 
sure swayed the greatest empire in existence at that 
period of the world’s age 1 

And as Ibrahim passed through those avenues so well 
known to him—threading those thoroughfares each fea¬ 
ture of whioh was so indelibly impressed upon his 
memory—and beheld many, many familiar spots, all of 
which awakened in his mind reminiscences of a happy 
childhood, and of years gone by/—when too he reflected 
that he had quitted Florence, poor, obscure, and un¬ 
marked amidst the millions of his fellow-men—and that 
now as he entered the beauteous city, multitudes came 
forth to gaze upon him, as on one invested with a high 


rank, and enjoying a power mighty to do much—when 
he thought of all this, his bosom swelled with mingled 
emotions of pride and tenderness, regret and joy: and 
while tears trembled upon his long black lashes, a smile 
of haughty triumph played on his Tips. 

On—on the prooession goes, through the crowded 
streets and across the spacious squares—watched by the 
eyes of transcendent beauty and proud aristocracy from 
the balconies of palaoes and the casements of lordly man¬ 
sions,—on—on, amidst a wondering and admiring popu¬ 
lace, grateful, too, that so mighty a chief as Ibrahim 
should have spared their city from sack and ruin! 

At length the Grand Vizier, attended by the great 
Beglerbegs and Pachas of his army, entered the square 
of the ducal palace; and as his prancing steed bore him 
proudly beneath the massive arch, the roar of artillery 
announced to the City of Flowers that the Ottoman 
Minister was now within the precincts of the dwelling of 
the Florentine sovereign. 

The Duke and the Members of the Council of State 
were all assembled in the court of the Palazzo to re¬ 
ceive the illustrious visitor, who, having dismounted, 
from his horse, accompanied the Prince and those high 
dignitaries to the Council-Chamber. 

When the personages thus assembled had taken their 
seats around the spacious table, covered with a rich red 
velvet cloth, the Grand Vizier proceeded to address the 
Duke and the councillors. 

High and mighty Prince, and noble and puissant 
Lords,” he said, in the tone of one conscious of his power, 

“ I am well satisfied with the manner in which my de¬ 
mands have been fulfilled np to this moment. Two 
ladies, in whom I feel a deep and sincere interest, and 
who were most unjustly imprisoned to suit the vindictive 
purposes of the Count of Arestino, have been delivered 
up to me; and ye have likewise agreed to make full and 
adequate atonement for the part which Florence enacted 
in the late contest between the Christians and Mussul- 
.ns in the Island of Rhodes. I have therefore de¬ 
termined to reduce my demands upon the Republic, for 
indemnity and compensation, to as low a figure as my 
own dignity and sense of that duty which I owe to my 
sovereign (whom God preserve many days!) will permit. 
The sum that I now require from your treasury, mighty 
Prince and puissant lords, is a hundred thousand 
pistoles ;* and in addition thereto, I claim peculiar pri¬ 
vileges for Ottoman vessels trading to Leghorn—a 
guarantee of peace on the part of the Republic for three 
years—and the release of such prisoners now in the 
dungeons in the Inquisition, whom it may seem good to 
me thus to mark out as deserving of your meroy.” 

“ A hundred thousand pistoles, my lord, would com¬ 
pletely exhaust the treasurypf the Republic,” said the 
Duke, with dismay pictured upon his countenance. 

“ Think you,” cried the Grand Vizier angrily, “ that I 
shall dare to face my imperial master, on my return to 
Constantinople, unless I be able to plaoe at his feet a sum 
adequate to meet the expenses incurred by this expedition 
of a great fleet and a powerful army ?” 

“Your Highness will at least accord us a few days 
wherein to obtain the amount required,” said the Dnke; 

“ for it will be necessary to levy a tax upon the Re¬ 
public.” 

“I grant you until sunset, my lord—until sunset this 
evening,” added the Grand Vizier, speaking with stern 
emphasis. And if you will permit me to tender my ad- 
vioe, you will at once command the Grand Inquisidor and 
the Count of Arestino to furnish the sum required; for 
the former, I am inclined to suspect, is a most unjust 
judge—and the latter, I am well convinced, is a most 
cruel and revengeful noble.” 

“ The Count of Arestino is no more, your Highness,” 
answered the Duke. “ The Marquis of Orsini murdered 
him before the very eyes of the Grand Inquisidor, and 
will therefore head the procession of victims at the 
approaohing auto-da-fA” 

“ By the footstool of Allah I that shall not be,” ex- 
elaimed Ibrahim. “ The machinations of the Count of 
Arestino threw into the Inquisition dungeons those two 
ladies whom ye delivered up to me last nightj and it was 
my intention when I spoke of releasing certain prisoners 
ere now, to stipulate for the freedom of those whom the 
vengeance of that Count had immured in your accursed 

f rison-house. See then, my lords, that all those of whom 
speak be forthwith bronght hitner into our presenoe.” 
It may be proper to inform the reader that Flora had 

* 350,0001. in English money—an immense sum at that 
period. , 
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solicited her brother to save the Marquis of Orsini and 
the Countess Giulia, to whom the young wife of Fran¬ 
cisco had been indebted for her escape from the Carmelite 
Consent; for, as the secrets of tne Torture Chamber 
were never suffered to transpire, she was of course 
ignorant of the death of the guilty Giulia and of the 
assassination of the Count of Arestino by the Marquis of 
Orsini. 

At the command of Ibrahim-Pacha, who spoke in a 
firm and resolute manner, the Duke summoned a sentinel 
from the corridor adjoining the Council-chamber, and 
issued the necessary orders to fulfil the desire of the 
Grand Vizier. 

Nearly a quarter of an hour elapsed, during which one 
of the councillors drew up the guarantee of peace and of 
the commercial privileges demanded by Ibrahim. 

At length the door opened and several Familiars made 
their appearance, leading in Manuel d’Orsini and Isaachar 
ben Solomon, both heavily chained. 

The former walked with head erect, and proud bearing: 
the latter could scarcely drag his wasted, racked, and 
tottering limbs along, and was compelled to hang upon 
the arms of the Familiars for support. Nevertheless, 
there was something so meek—so patient—and so re¬ 
signed in the expression of the old and persecuted 
Israelite’s countenance, that Ibrahim-Pacha's soul was 
touched with a sentiment of pity in his behalf. 

“ But these are not all the prisoners,” exclaimed the 
Grand Vizier, turning angrily towards the Duke: “ where 
is the Countess Giulia of Arestino ?” 

44 My lord, she is no more,” answered the Prince. 

“ And heaven be thanked that she is indeed no more !’* 
cried Manuel d’Orsini, in a tone of mingled rage and 
bitterness. “Fortunate is it for her that Death has 
snatched her away from the grasp of miscreants in 
human shape, and who call themselves Christians. My 
lord,” he continued, turning towards Ibrahim,—“ I know 
not who you are—but I perceive by your garb that you 
are a Moslem, and I imagine that your rank is high by 
the title addressed to you by the Duke-'* 

“ Presume, not thus to intrude your observations on 
his Highness, the Grand Vizier!’* exclaimed one of the 
councillors in a severe tone. 

“On the contrary,” said Ibrahim-Pacha, “let him 
speak—and without reserve. My lord of Orsini, fear not 
—I will protect you !’* 

“ The remark I was about to make, illustrious Vizier,” 
cried Manuel, “ is brief, though it may prove not palat¬ 
able to the patrons of the Inquisition ana the supporters 
of that awful engine of despotism and cruelty,” he added, 
glancing fiercely at the Duke and the assembled coun¬ 
cillors. “ I was anxious to observe that the Christian 
Church has founded and maintained that abhorrent in¬ 
stitution; and that there is more true mercy—more 
genuine sympathy—and more of the holy spirit of for¬ 
giveness in the breast of this reviled, despised, and per¬ 
secuted Jew, than in the bosoms of all the miserable 
hypocrites who have dared to sanction the infernal tor¬ 
tures which have been inflicted upon him. For myself I 
would not accept mercy at their hands; and I would 
rather go in the companionship of this Jew to the funeral 
pile, than remain alive to dwell amongst a race of incar¬ 
nate fiends, calling themselves Christians.” 

“ This insolence is not to be borne 1” exclaimed the 
Duke, starting from his seat, his countenance glowing 
with indignation. 

“ Your Highness and all the councillors now assembled, 
well merit the reproaches of the Marquis of Orsini,” said 
the Grand Vizier, sternly. “But it is for me to com¬ 
mand here—and for you to obey, proud Prince. Let the 
chains be removed from those prisoners forthwith.” 

The Duke sank back into his chair; and, subduing Bis 
rage as well as he was able, he made a sign to the Fami¬ 
liars to set the Jew and the Marquis at liberty. 

“ Great Vizier,” exclaimed Manuel, “the life and the 
liberty which, at your all-powerful nod, are restored to 
me, will prove irksome and valueless if I be compelled to 
remain in a Christian land. Confer not favours by 
halves, my lord—render me completely grateful to yon! 
Take me into your service—even as a slave, if your High¬ 
ness will; but let me accompany to a Mussulman country 
a Mussulman who can teach the Christians such a fine 
lesson of mercy and forgiveness.” 

“ You shall go with mo to Constantinople, Manuel— 
but not as a slave,” returned Ibrahim, profoundly 
touched by the sincere tone and earnest manner of the 
young noble: “no—you shall accompany me as a 
friend.” 

“ A thousand thanks, great Vizier, for this kindness— 


this generosity 1” said the Marquis, deeply affected: then, 
as a sudden idea struck him, he turned towards the Jew, 
exclaiming, “ But we must not leave this old man here 
behind us. ‘Twere the same as if we were to abandon a 
helpless child in the midst of a forest inhabited by fero¬ 
cious wolves.” 

“Yes—yes—let me accompany you, excellent young 
man!” murmured Isaachar, clinging to the arm of the 
Marquis—for their chains were now knocked off. “ You 
were the first Christian who ever spoke kindly to me; 
and I have no kith—no kindred on the face of the earth. 
I am a lone—desolate old man : but I have wealth—much 
wealth, Manuel di Orsini—and all that I havo shall be 
thine.” 

“ The Jew shall accompany us, my lord,” said Ibrahim, 
addressing himself to the Marquis: then, turning towards 
the Duke, he exclaimed, in a severe tone, 44 But a few 
hours remain until sunset, and the ransom of a hundred 
thousand pistoles must be paid to me; or I will deliver 
np this proud palaoe and the homes of all the councillors 
now assembled, to the pillage of my troops.” 

“ Nay—nay, mv lord!” cried the Jew, horror-struck 
at the threat: “bring not the terrors of sack, and 
storm, and carnage into this fair city! A hundred thou¬ 
sand pistoles, your Highness says—a hundred thousand 
pistoles,” he added, in a slower and more musing tone: 
44 ’tis a large sum—a very large sum! And yet—to save 
so many men, and their innocent families, from ruin— 

from desolation-Yes—yes, my lord,” he exclaimed, 

hastily interrupting himself,—* 4 1—I will pay you the 
ransom-money!” 

“ No—by Allah !” ejaculated Ibrahim; “not a single 
pistole shall be thus extorted from thee! Sooner shall 
the Florentine Treasury grant thee an indemnification 
for the horrible tortures which thou hast endured, than 
thy wealth be poured forth to furnish this ransom- 
money. Come, my lord of Orsini—come, worthy Jew,” 
continued the Grand Vizier, rising from his seat; “we 
will depart to the Ottoman encampment.” 

“Patience, your Highness, for a few hours,” urged 
the Duke; 44 and the hundred thousand pistoles shall be 
counted down before thee.” 

44 This poor old man,” answered the Grand Vizier, indi¬ 
cating the Jow with a rapid glance, 44 has been so racked 
and tortured in your accursed prison-house, that he can¬ 
not be too speedily placed under the care of my own 
chirurgeon. For this reason I depart at once: see thou 
that the ransom be despatched to my pavilion ere the 
sun shall have set behind the western hills.” 

With these words the Grand Vizier bowed haughtily 
to the Duke, and quitted the Council-Chamber. Manuel 
of Orsini followed, supporting Isaachar ben Solomon; 
and, on reaching the oourt, one of Ibrahim’s slaves took 
the Jew up behind him on his steed. The Marquis was 
provided with a horse; and the cavalcade moved rapidly 
away from the precincts of the ducal palace. 

Profiting by the hint which Ibrahim-Pacha had offered 
them, the Duke and the councillors instantaneously 
levied a heavy fine upon the Grand Inquisidor; and the 
remainder of the money required to make up the amount 
demanded, was furnished from the public treasury. 

Thus by the hour of sunset the ransom was paid. 

* * • * * * 

• * * * * 

At an early hour on the ensuing morning, Francisco di 
Eiverola and his beautiful, blushing bride quitted the 
chamber where they had passed the night in each other’s 
arms, and repaired to the apartment where so many 
terrible mysteries had been revealed to them and so many 
dreadful incidents had occurred on the preceding day. 

Hand in hand they traversed the passages and the 
corridors leading to that room in which they had left 
Christian Rosencrux with the dead Wagner and the dying 
Nisida: hand in hand and silently they went—that fine 
young noble, and that charming bride 1 

On reaching the door of the chamber, Francisco 
knocked gently; and the glance of intelligence which 
passed between himself and Flora showed that each was 
a prey to the same breathless suspense—the same mingled 
feelings of bright hopes and vague fears. 

In a few moments the door was slowly opened; and 
the venerable old man appeared, his countenance wearing 
a solemn and mournful aspect. 

Then Francisco and the young Countess knew that all 
was over ; and tears started into their eyes. 

Christian Rosencrux beckoned them to advance towards 
the bed, around which the curtains were drawn close; 
and as they entered the room, the rapid and simultaneous 
glances which they cast towards the spot where Fernand 
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Wagner fell down and surrendered np his breath, showed 
them that the corpse had been removed. 

Approaching the bed, with slow and measured steps, 
Bosencrux drew aside the drapery; and for a moment 
Francisco and Flora shrank back from the spectacle which 
met their view—but at the next instant they advanced to 
the couch, and contemplated with mournful attention the 
scene presented to them. 

For there—upon that couch,—side by side, lay Fernand 
Wagner and Nisida of Riverola— stiff, motionless, cold. 

“ Grieve not for her loss, my children,” skid Christian 
Bosencrux : “ she has gone to a happier realm—for the 
since*; repentance which she manifested in her last hours 
has atoned for aU th3 evils she wrought in her lifetime. 
From the moment, young lady, when she banished from 
her soul the rancour long harboured there against thee 
—from the instant that she received thee in her arms, 
and called thee sister—the blessing of heaven was 
vouchsafed unto her. She was penitent—very penitent, 
while I administered to her the consolations of religion; 
and a complete change came over her mind. Grieve not, 
then, for her: happy on earth she never could have been 
again—but happy in heaven she doubtless now is !” 

Francisco ana the young Countess knelt by the side of 
the couch, and prayed for a long time in silence, with 
their faces buried in their hands. 

When they again raised their heads, and glanced 
around, the venerable old man no longer met their eyes. 

Christian Bosencrux had departed unperceived, leaving 
FraUcisoo and Flora in complete ignorance of his name; 
but they experienced a secret conviction that he was 
something more than an ordinary mortal; and the re¬ 
membrance of the blessing which he had bestowed upon 
them on the preceding day shed a soothing and holy 
influence over their minds. 


CONCLUSION. 

Little now remains to be said: a few brief observations 
and a rapid glance at the eventual fortunes and fates of 
the leading characters in the tale will acquit us of our 
task. 

Nisida and Wagner were entombed in the same vault; 
and their names were inscribed upon the same mural 
tablet. The funeral was conducted with the utmost 
privacy—and the mourners were few, but their grief 
was sincere. And amongst them was Dr. Duras, who had 
loved Nisida as if she had been his own child! 

On the night following the one on which those obse¬ 
quies took place, another funeral procession departed 
from the Riverola Palace to the adjacent church ; and 
two coffins were on this occasion, as on the former, con¬ 
signed to the family tomb. But the ceremony was con¬ 
ducted with even more privacy than the first; and one 
mourner alone was present. This was Francisco him¬ 
self ; and thus did he perform the duty of interring in 
sacred ground the remains of his ill-fated mother Vitan- 
gela and her brother Eugenio. _ 

The manuscript of the late Count of Riverola was 
burnt: the closet which had so long contained suoh 
fearful mysteries was walled up ; and the chamber where 
so many dreadful incidents had occurred, was never 
used dnring the lifetime of Francisco and Flora. 

The Grand Vizier remained with his army a few days 
beneath the walls of Florence; and during that time 
Isaachar ben Solomon so far recovered his health and 
strength, under the skilful care of an Egyptian physician, 
as to be able to visit his dwelling in the suburb of Alla 
Croce, and secure the immense wealth which he had 
amassed dnring a long life of activity and financia 
prosperity. 

When the day of the Grand Vizier’s departure arrived, 
he took a tender farewell of his sister Flora and his 
aunt, both of whom he loaded with the most costly pre¬ 
sents ; and in return, he received from Francisco a gift 
of several horses of rare breed and immense value. Nor 
did this species of interchange of proofs of attachment 
end here: for every year, until Ibrahim ’3 death, did that 
great Minister and the Count of Riverola forward to 
each other letters and rich presents, thus maintainir to 
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the end that friendship which had commenced in the 
Island of Rhodes, and which was cemented by the mar¬ 
riage of Francisco and Flora. 

Isachaar ben Solomon and Manuel d’Orsini accom¬ 
panied the Grand Vizier to Constantinople, and were 
treated by him with every mark of distinction. But the 
Jew never completely recovered the tortures which 
he had endured in the prison of the Inquisition, and in 
less than two years from the date of his release, he died 
in the arms of the Marquis, to whom he left the whole 
of his immense' fortune. Manuel d’Orsini abjured 
Christianity, and entered the Ottoman service, in which 
his success was brilliant and his rise rapid, thanks to the 
favour of the Grand Vizier. The reader of Ottoman 
history will find the name of Mustapha-Pacha frequently 
mentioned with honour in the reign of Solyman the 
Magnificent;—and Mustapha-Pacha, Beglerbeg of the 
mighty province of Anatolia, was once Manuel d’Orsini. 

For nearly sixteen years did Ibrahim-Paclia govern the 
Ottoman realms in the name of the Sultan:—for nearly 
sixteen years did he hold the imperials seals which had 
been entrusted to him at a period when the colossal 
power of the Empire seemed tottering to its fall. During 
that interval he raised the Ottoman name to the highest 
pinnacle of glory—extended the dominions of his master 
—and shook the proudest thrones in Christendom to 
their foundation. Ferdinand, King of Hungary, called 
him “ brother,” and the Emperor Charles the Fifth of 
Germany, styled him “cousin,” in the epistolary com¬ 
munications which passed between them. But a Greek, 
who had long—long cherished a deadly hatred against 
the puissant Grand Vizier, at last contrived to enter the 
service of the Sultan in the guise of a slave; and this 
man, succeeding in gaining that monarch’s ear, whispered 
mysterious warnings against the ambition of Ibrahim. 
Solyman became alarmed; and, opening his eyes to the 
real position of affairs, perceived that the Vizier was 
indeed far more powerful than himself. 

This was enough to ensure the immediate destruction 
of a Turkish Minister. 

Accordingly, one evening Ibrahim was invited to dine 
with the Sultan, and to sleep at the imperial palace. 
Never had Solyman appeared more attached to his 
favourite than on this occasion; and Ibrahim retired to 
the chamber prepared for him, with a heart elated by 
the caresses bestowed upon him by his imperial master. 

But in the dead of night he was awakened by the 
entrance of several persons into the room; and, starting 
up in terror, the Grand Vizier beheld four black slaves, 
headed by a Greek, oreep snake-like towards his couch. 
And that Greek’s countenance, sinister and menacing, 
was immediately recognised by the affrighted Ibrahim— 
though more than fifteen years had elapsed since he had 
last set eyes upon those features! 

Short and ineffectual was the straggle against the 
messengers of death: the accursed bow-string encircled 
the neck of the unhappy Ibrahim;—and at the moment 
when the vindictive Greek drew tight the fatal noose, 
the last words which hissed in the ears of the Grand 
Vizier were - “ The wrongs of Calanthe are avenged!” 

Thns perished the most powerful Minister that ever 
held the imperial seals of Ottoman domination;—and the 
long pent-up but never subdued vindictive feelings of 
Demetrius were assuaged at length! 

Dame Francatelli had long been numbered with those 
who were gone to their eternal homes, when the news of 
the death of Ibrahim-Pacha reached Florence. But the 
Count and Countess of Riverola shed many, many bitter 
tears at the sad and untimely fate of the Grand Vizier. 

Time, however, smooths down all grief; and happiness 
again _ returned to the Riverola Palace. For when 
Francisco and Flora looked around them, and beheld the 
smiling progeny which had blessed tbeir union,—when 
they expressed the sweet solace of each other’s sympathy, 
the outpouring of two hearts which beat as one, ever in 
unison, and filled with a mutual love which time impaired 
not,—then they remembered that it was useless and wrong 
to repine against the decrees of Providence; and, in this 
trusting faith in heaven, and in the enjoyment of each 
other’s unwearying affection, they lived to a good old 
age—dying at length in the arms of their children. 
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